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PEEFACE, 


In  pursuing  the  line  of  interpretation  which  has  been 
applied,  in  the  first  of  the  following  Dissertations,  to  the  com- 
mencing chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  Author  has  been 
guided  by  internal  indications,  and  has  followed  the  lead  of 
great  men  in  all  ages  of  the  Ohurch.  He  has  taken  pains  to 
show  this,  as  the  opinions  which  have  been  cited  were  adopted 
before  the  discoyeries  of  modem  Science  had  alarmed  the 
belieying,  or  suggested  doubts  to  the  sceptical.  OonTinced 
that  the  scientific  conclusions,  which  have  thus  caused  difficidty 
to  the  Biblical  student,  are  in  the  main  indisputable,  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  foretokenings  of  future  discovery  all  point  in 
the  same  direction,  he  has  thought  it  necessary  at  the  outset 
to  show  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  various  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  Scriptural  representations  with 
the  results  of  scientific  inquiry.  He  has  done  this  in  the  belief 
that  by  drawing  men  away  from  all  such  efforts  he  was  best 
serving  the  cause,  which,  in  common  with  the  authors  of  these 
attempts,  he  has  had  at  heart.  And  in  endeavouring  to  withdraw 
tlie  Scriptural  statements  altogether  from  the  range  of  physical 
interpretation,  he  has  had  in  view  both  the  greater  respect  in 
which  the  men  of  science  may  thus  be  disposed  to  hold  the 
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documents  oontaining  these  statements,  and  the  relief  of  those 
who  reverence  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  the  discoveries  already  made,  and  the  appre- 
hensions awakened  by  the  ever  renewed  intimations  of  fresh 
discovery.  Having  entered  on  this  discussion,  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  consistently  pause,  until  he  had  reached  the  more 
firm  ground  of  the  literal  historic  narrative  contained  in  this 
book. 

If,  in  the  earlier  Dissertation  just  mentioned,  the  Author 
has  shown  himself  not  insensible  to  the  necessity  of  a  free, 
though  not  irreverent,  handling  of  his  subject,  he  thinks  the 
second  will  be  found  sufficiently  conservative  of  the  integrity 
and  originality  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  opposition  to  the 
modem  theories    by  which  it  has  been  disintegrated  in  a 
manner  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  respect  in  which  it  has 
been  held  as  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Canon.      In  combating  these 
theories  he  has  thought  it  enough  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  principal  English  representatives  of  the  two  chief  sections, 
into  which  the  school  of  critics  who  adopt  these  views   is 
divided, — Dr.  Davidson,  who  supports  the  more  complex  theory 
of  multiplied  authorship,  and  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  who  takies 
a  simpler  view  of  the  composition  of  the  book,  but  applies  a 
criticism  not  the  less  destructive  of  its  character.    The  minute 
analysis  of  Bishop  Colenso  has  rendered  necessary  a  patient  and 
carefrd  examination,  which  the  Author  fears  will  seem  for- 
bidding to  many  readers,  but  without  which  he  could    not 
attempt,  with  any  hope  of  success,  to  rebut  the  arguments  relied 
on.    At  the  same  time  he  trusts  that  the  discussion  will  be 
found  to  be  relieved  by  several  observations  of  general  interest 
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to  the  student  of  the  Bible,  and  by  many  results  of  no  little 
moment,  apart  from  the  questions  more  immediately  under 
consideration. 

If  the  result  of  the  whole  investigation  may  be  thought 
rather  negative  in  its  character,  the  Author  begs  it  may  be 
remembered,  that  this  is  in  a  manner  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  itself.  He  trusts,  however,  that 
he  has  been  able  to  arrive  at  not  a  few  positive  proofs  of  the 
integrity  of  the  book.  And  if  he  has  in  any  measure  con- 
tributed towards  preserving  to  our  Bibles  this  book  of  GenesiB, 
in  its  wonted  place  and  old  esteem,  with  its  hallowed  associa- 
tions and  its  striking  and  beautiAd  significance  to  the  pious  and 
reflecting,  and  intact  for  all  its  religious  uses,  his  labour  has 
not  been  in  vain.  If  he  has  not  pointed  out  that  significance, 
or  dwelt  upon  those  religious  uses,  it  was  not  because  he  was 
insensible  of  their  value,  but  because  they  lay  beyond  his  im- 
mediate scope,  and  to  have  adverted  to  them  would  have  too 
much  swelled  a  work  already  larger  than  he  desired. 

MiDDLBTON  BbOTOBT, 

Oetokar,  1866. 

*4i*  Besides  the  notice  of  Bishop  Oolenso's  Animadversions, 
and  the  correction  of  a  few  verbal  and  typographical  errors,  the 
only  changes  now  made  are  the  omission  of  a  few  lines  of  little 
moment  in  pp.  30,  33,  and  34  for  the  sake  of  room,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  few  additions  in  those  pages  and  elsewhere, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  notes.  All  such  new  matter  is  inclosed 
in  brackets,  and  is  contained  in  the  following  pages : — ^viz.,  4, 
24,  26,  30,  31,  33,  34,  68,  139,  241,  251,  252,  and  418.  It 
oonsiBts  mainly  of  illustrations  and  authorities. 

DOMOtTGHlCOll  BbCTOST, 

JBoHtr,  1873. 
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At  p.  271,  line  Zj/br  «  Bazaleel"  read  «  Bezaled." 

At  p.  301,  line  2l,for  ^Borytiaiu"  reoef  «  Berytiaiii." 

At  p.  310,  line  17,  for  **  ftaotri^aprov*'  read  **  fimfff6^afnw"    And  line  32  Jar 

ta'hrxt^readt^ftrhH* 

At  p.  320,  line  2  of  note,  fir  « fl^S  "  read «'  aVfeJ." 

At  p.  462,  line  5,  fir  «  §  13"  read  <<§  U,"  and  correct  the  numben  of  the  tvo 
following  Sections  accordingly. 
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NOTICE 

OF   THE   ANIMADVERSIONS 

.  OP    THE    BISHOP    OF    NATAL. 


In  "The  New  Bible  Commentary  Critically  Examined/'  Bishop 
Colenso  has  spoken  of  the  following  work,  or  rather  of  its  author,  as 
I  take  it  for  granted  he  has  never  read  the  book  itself,  in  terms  which 
call  for  a  few  remarks  from  me  in  reply. 

In  the  Preface  of  Fart  I.  pp.  viii.  ix.,  he  complains  that  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  has  briefly  referred  to  me  as  having  "  carefdlly  and  elaborately 
investigated"  the  lingaistio  differences  between  the  Elohistic  and 
Jehovistic  passages  of  Genesis,  instead  of  making  any  such  investiga- 
tion for  himself ;  and  again,  in  p.  72,  he  makes  the  same  complaint. 
I  should  have  supposed  that  any  occasion  for  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to 
enter  on  such  an  investigation  himself  would  have  depended  on  the  in- 
8u£9iciency  of  my  discussion  of  these  differences,  and  that  Bishop  Colenso 
had  no  right  to  blame  the  Bishop  of  Ely  for  contenting  himself  with  a 
reference  to  me,  without  showing  that  I  -had  failed  in  my  attempt  to 
account  for  them.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he  absolves  himself  from 
any  consideration  of  my  discussion  of  the  matter  with  this  contemptu- 
ous remark:  "From  the  specimen* which  we  have  had  in  (6  ii.) 
above  of  Mr.  Quarry's  mode  of  reasoning,  so  much  approved  by  Bp. 
Browne,  I  am  not  surprised  at  this,"  namely,  at  the  Bishop's  reference 
to  my  work.  Turning  now  to  the  specimen  by  which  he  justifies  this 
contempt  (6  ii.)  pp.  57.68,  we  find  the  Bishop  of  Ely  quoted  as  saying,  in 
regard  to  the  repetition  of  the  name  Elohim  in  i.  1 — ^ii.  8,  "The  passage 
is  scarcely  more  really  marked  as  Elohistic  by  the  name  Elohim  occur- 
ring thirty-five  times,  than  if  it  had  occurred  but  once ;  for  its  having 
occurred  once  would  tnmtahfy  lead  to  its  continued  and  frequent 
recurrence,"  in  support  of  which  my  table  of  alternations  of  the  names 
in  p.  401  of  this  work  is  cited  in  a  note  by  his  Lordship.  To  this 
quotation  Bishop  Colenso  subjoins,  *^An8.  *  Would  inevttahly  lead,  etc' ! 
Then  let  the  reader  turn  to ' ' — certain  passages  to  which  I  purpose  shortly 
to  revert    And  he  adds,  "  In  short,  the  table  of  Mr.  Quarry,  to  which 
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Bp.  Browne  appeals  in  a  note  with  bo  much  confidence  a8--Bhowing 
i  how  different  the  virtual  occurrence  of  the  respective  names  is  from  the 

^  apparent  superficial  occurrence  on  which  so  much  has  heen  built    is  a 

simple  absurdity  when  we  take  account  of  the  above  passages,  xo 
this  he  appends  a  note,  in  which  he  says,  "  By  reckoning  thirty-five 
Elohims  in  Gen.  i.  1— ii.  3,  three  in  v.  22-26,  five  in  vi.  9-22,  four  m 
ix.  1-6,  two  in  v,  1,  viii.  1,  ix.  1-6,  each  set  as  one,  and  similarly  with 
Jehovah,  Mr.  Quarry  considers  himself  to  have  proved  tViat^aa  evident 
of  any  predilection  for  either  name,  the  e^^  «  V^^  as  if  in  Oefl.  i-— ^j 
Elohim  had  occurred  singly  fifteen  times,  ^^^  Jehova\i  twelve  Umes." 
Just  remarking  on  this  note  that  I  plainly  di^  ^^^  consider  myself  to  have 
proved  this  by  reckoning  as  thus  stated,  bu#  ^7  ^^  '^o^*  assigned  for 
reckoning  in  this  manner,  and  that  Bishop  Colenso  thuB  nusrepresents 
my  reasoning,  of  which  he  speaks  so  contempt^^^^^^y*  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^8^ 
to  p.  72,  in  which  I  find  him  further  saying  ^t  t\ie  Buihop  of  Ely, 
"  after  Mr.  Quarry,  has  been  *  constructing  a  theory  in  spiU  of  facts,' 
since,  according  to  his  view— see  above  (6  ii.) — 'the  writer  having  once 
begun  with  using  Jehovah,  should  '  inevitably '  J^^^e  gone  on  repeating 
it  throughout  the  section."     On  this  passage  T  ^X^ark  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  sentence  is  constructed  with  singular  a^^^^K^^^'  ^  person 
reading  in  a  cursory  way  would  probably  ref^^  ^^®  pronoun  hii 
in  the  clause  "  according  to  his  view, "  to  me  ^^  ^®  person  last 
mentioned.  Still,  however,  it  may  be  alleged  that  i^  ^*'  intended  to 
be  referred  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  as  the  principal  subj^  -^  ^^  ^^  sentence. 
Whether  this  ambiguity  was  accidental  or  not,  it  seem^  P^^^  ^^^  the 
author  intended  to  represent  me  as  equally  responsible  with  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  for  the  alleged  view,  and  for  the  use  of  the  word  inmitahly^  or 

'  of  something  equivalent,  as  giving  to  the  argument  the  absurdity  he  so 
confidently  imputes  to  it,  shewing  the  stress  he  lays  on  this  word  by 
previously  quoting  it  twice  in  Italics. 

2.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  is  misrepresented  in  the  sentence,  so  far  as  the 
reference  is  to  him.  He  merely  spoke  of  the  use  of  a  particular  name 
at  the  outset  as  inevitably  hading  to  its  repetition,  which  only  expresses 
strongly  the  natural  tendency,  what  it  would  inevitably  suggest.  The 
author,  however,  represents  the  Bishop  of  Ely  as  thinking,  ''after 
me,"  that  a  person  having  once  begun  with  a  particular  name,  should 
''  inevitably  "  have  gone  on  repeating  it  It  will  at  once  be  seen  how 
different  are  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  words  and  this  interpretation  of  them, 
separated  as  it  is  by  a  considerable  number  of  pages  firom  the  words 
themselves.  It  is  plainly  one  thing  to  say  that  a  particular  act  in- 
evitably IboAb  to  its  repetition,  and  another  that  the  repetition  should 
inevitably  take  place.  Perhaps  the  Bishop  of  Ely  will  think  that  he 
may  apply  to  Bishop  Colenso  the  words  of  the  latter  respecting  himself, 
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.  p.  24,  and  "  assume  that  this  is  the  result  of  mere  oarelessness  on  his 
party  and  not  of  a  deliberate  purpose  to  misrepresent  his  argument." 

3.  And  now  as  regards  myself,  I  never  used  the  words  at  all,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  merely  expressed  his 
own  opinion,  and  supported  it  by  a  reference  to  the  conclusions  I  had 
arrived  at  And  as  I  never  used  the  phrase  on  which  so  much  stress 
is  laid,  still  less  would  I  have  said  anything  implying  that  this  continued 
use  of  a  name  once  adopted  was  in  any  way  necessary.  How  should  I, 
when  I  had  laid  it  down  first  as  a  principle,  p.  264,  that  ''supposing 
that  the  two  names,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  were  co-existing  names  of 
the  same  nature  and  equivalent  in  their  meaning,  it  would  be  nothing 
remarkable  for  the  same  writer,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety,  to  use 
both  indiscriminately  and  indiiferently''?  But  I  further  say  in  the 
same  connection,  "  At  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  unlikely  that  a 
writer,  having  from  whatever  cause  set  out  with  one  or  other  of  these 
names,  should  in  any  short  piece  complete  in  itself,  such  as  a  psalm  or 
brief  narrative  of  some  particular  events  or  circumstances,  occasionally 
adhere  to  the  use  of  the  same  name  throughout.''  This  was  on  the 
supposition  that  the  names  were  equivalent;  but  having  shown  at 
length  that  the  names  were  not  equivalent,  the  one  being  a  proper 
name  and  the  other  generic,  I  then,  p.  267,  mention  the  occasions  which 
may  naturally  arise  for  variation  in  their  use  in  the  same  discourse. 
As  regards  the  tendency  to  continue  the  use  of  the  name  first  adopted, 
I  remarked  on  Gen.  i.  1-ii.  3,  in  reference  to  the  argument  founded  on 
the  nuniber  of  times  Elohim  is  repeated  in  this  passage,  that  ''as  regards 
any  weight  attached  to  the  fipequency  of  Elohim  in  the  present  passage, 
the  argument  is  perfectly  futile.  If  the  writer  had  both  names  in 
common  use,  and  was  otherwise  indifferent  as  to  his  choice,  the  general 
unity  of  this  passage  in  substance  and  in  form,  and  the  regularity  with 
which  at  each  succeeding  mention  of  God,  he  is  introduced  as  it  were 
with  a  standing  formula,  "  and  God  said,"  "  and  God  saw,''  "  and  God 
created,"  "and  God  blessed,"  would  have  naturally  occasioned  the  use 
of  the  same  name  throughout,  God  being  mentioned  in  no  other  con- 
nection after  the  introductory  verses.  And  then  the  subject  matter 
being  uniformly  such  as  made  the  general  name  more  suitable,  the 
whole  must  be  regarded,  not  as  representing  35  independent  instances 
of  the  use  of  Elohim,  as  the  Bishop  treats  it,  but  as  if  it  were  used  only 
once,  all  the  repetitions  of  it  being  of  no  more  weight  in  this  enquiry 
than  the  pronoun  which  might  all  through  be  substituted  for  it  after 
the  first  use  of  the  word."  This  remark  is  referred  to  in  the  general 
survey  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  in  pp.  400  ff.,  and  then  I  add  that 
<'  the  same  remark  may  be  made  in  reference  to  many  other  passages,  in 
which  one  or  other  name  having  been,   for  whatever  reason,  once 
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adopted,  its  repetition  through  the  remainder  of  the  passage  is  a  matter 
of  coarse,  and  does  not  add  in  any  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
passage,  as  £lohistic  or  Jehovistic.  The  use  of  the  compound  nnroe 
Jehovah  Elohim  is  indifferent,  and  indicates  no  preference  for  either. 
Setting  aside  the  places  where  this  occurs,  and  reducing  to  one  the 
number  of  times  in  which  the  same  name  is  repeated  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  in  sequence  with  its  first  adoption,  the  justness  of  which  in  each 
case  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself,  the  alternation  of  the  names  will 
be  as  follows,"  viz.  as  set  out  in  the  table  referred  to  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  together  with  the  sentence  that  succeeds  it  To  that  sentence  I  sub- 
join what  follows  :  **  Had  these  names  been  thus  thinly  scattered,  and 
their  places  in  other  instances  been  supplied  as  they  might,  and  in 
other  languages  would  for  the  most  part  have  been,  by  pronouns  or 
other  devices,  it  is  probable  the  Jehovist  and  Elohist,  as  separate 
writers,  would  never  have  been  dreamt  of.  It  is  only  the  Oriental,  or 
at  any  rate  the  Hebraistic,  habit  of  repetition  which  we  Westerns  try  to 
avoid,  that  has  given  a  supposititious  importance  to  the  recurrence  and 
alternations  of  these  names."  This  is  whut  I  have  said  on  the  subject 
in  its  general  aspect,  while  in  going  through  the  successive  portions  of 
the  book  in  detail,  I  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  repetitions  or  changes 
as  they  occur  on  simple,  natural,  and  reasonable  grounds.  And  in 
doing  this,  I  have  not  overlooked  the  possages  in  Genesis  to  which  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  refers  in  proof  of  the  simple  absurdity  attributed  to 
my  table  of  alternations. 

It  will  now  be  apparent  why  I  took  for  granted  that  the  Bishop  of 
Katal  had  not  read  this  work.  While  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  he 
was  bound  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  it,  it  certainly  behoved 
him,  both  as  a  matter  of  literary  caution,  and  in  common  faiiness,  either 
to  have  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  it  and  of  me,  or  to  have  first  ascer- 
tained what  I  really  did  say  on  this  subject. 

The  passages  not  contained  in  Genesis  to  which  Bishop  Colenso 
refers  as  proof  of  the  alleged  absurdity  of  my  table  are  in  Ex.  iii.  and 
Numb.  zxiL  A.  few  words  will  show  that  these  passages  are  quite 
consistent  with  anything  I  have  said.      • 

In  Ex.  iii.  Horeb  is  called  <'  the  Mount  of  God"  in  v.  1,  this  being 
in  the  writer's  mind  its  well-known  designation,  derived  either  from 
the  common  usage  to  express  a  superlative,  or  from  the  divine  mani- 
festations there  made.  But  this  use  of  Elohim  occasions  no  repetition 
of  that  word,  as  the  account  of  the  appearance  in  the  burning  bush 
commences  immediately  after  in  v,  2.  Now  the  regular  and  all  but 
invariable  expression  used  to  denote  the  personal  manifestations 
of  God  in  a  sensible  form  is  ''  the  Angel  of  Jehovah."  This,  there- 
fore, comes  in  properly  in  r.  2,  and  in  sequence  with  it  Jehovah 
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again  occurs  in  r.  4,  in  accordance  with  the  alleged  tendency 
that  has  given  rise  to  this  discussion.  But  as  the  Lord  might 
have  seen  Moses  turn  aside  without  heing  himself  sensibly  present 
in  the  bush,  the  writer  indicates  that  the  actual  munifratation  in 
the  bush  was  divine,  God  himself,  not  a  created  angel,  by  saying 
that  ''  £lohim  spake  to  him  out  of  the  hush,"  the  generic  Elohim 
being,  as  I  have  abundantly  shown,  the  proper  word  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  divine  and  the  created.  Then  again  in  v.  6, 
Elohim,  the  generic  word,  is  properly  used  in  the  predicate,  **  the 
Elohim  of  Abraham,"  etc.  To  have  said  ''I  am  the  Jehovah  of 
Abraham  "  would  have  been  absurd.  But  as  it  was  Jehovah  that  was 
the  subject  of  this  proposition,  represented  by  the  pronoun  I,  so  it  is 
stiU  Jehovah  that  speaks  in  v.  7.  Here,  however,  comes  a  break  by  the 
intervention  of  several  verses.  The  name  Jehovah  is  now  about  to  be 
formally  communicated  to  Moses,  first  by  the  form  *'  I  am,"  Ehejeh,  in 
the  first  person,  and  then  in  the  third  person,  Jahveh  or  Jehovah.  To 
make  the  narrative  more  dramatically  correct,  it  is  therefore  to  Elohim 
Moses  is  said  to  have  spoken  in  v.  11,  and  this  word  continues  to  be 
used  until  God  announces  himself  as  "  I  am,"  Jehovah  Eiuhim  of  your 
fathers,  Elohim  of  Abraham,  etc.,  w,  14-16,  in  sequence  with  which 
we  have  again  in  v.  18,  Jehovah  Elohim  of  the  Hebrews,  Jehovah  our 
Elohim.  Thus  all  the  instances  of  alternation  and  repetition  are  in  the 
highest  degree  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  me  on 
this  subject. 

In  Numb.  xzii.  there  is  a  great  dramatic  propriety  also  observable. 
It  was  not  as  an  ordinary  magician,  but  as  one  who  professed  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  the  Qod  of  the  Israelites,  and  affected  to  prophesy  by  his  aid, 
that  Balaam  was  resorted  to  by  Balak.  Accordingly,  while  in  the  early 
part  of  the  narrative,  Elohim  is  used  by  the  writer  speaking  in  his 
own  person,  Jehovah  alone  is  put  into  Balaam's  mouth,  except  in  «.  18, 
where  he  calls  Jehovah  his  God.  This  continues  until  v,  23,  where 
God  appears  to  Balaam  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  this  customary  desig- 
nation being  here  used  as  in  Ex.  iii.,  and  continuing  through  this  part 
of  the  narrative  with  the  interchange  of  Jehox  ah  by  itself  twice,  in 
sequence  with  it,  or  to  mark  the  identity  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 
with  Jehovah  himself.  A  new  portion  of  the  narrative  commences 
with  V  36,  and  in  v.  38  Balaam  speaks  of  the  word  that  Elohim  should 
put  into  his  mouth,  distinguishing  it  thus  as  divine  from  his  own  word 
as  human.  In  xxiii.  3,  he  hopes  Jehovah  will  come  to  meet  him, 
while  the  narrator  in  v,  4  uses  Elohim  as  before,  telling  us  that  God 
did  meet  him,  though,  with  mauifcst  reference  to  Balaam's  expectation, 
he  says  in  v,  5  that  Jehovah  put  a  word  in  his  mouth.  Jehovah  being  thus 
adopted  by  the  writer  continues  to  be  used  by  him  in  his  own  person. 
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except  in  zzIt.  2,  where  he  says  the  Spirit  of  God,  a  diTine  not  a 
human  inflnencei  came  npon  Balaam.  So  also,  aa  before,  Balaam  in  con- 
yersation  with  Balak  uses  Jehorah  as  the  name  of  his  Ood,  while  Balak 
uses  Elohim,  as  not  being  himself  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  but  speaks 
of  Jehovah  as  being  Balaam's  God,  a  real  god,  according  to  the  true 
spirit  of  the  heathen.  But  in  all  the  poetical  predictions  of  Balaam, 
called  parables  in  our  English  version,  with  the  variation  common  in 
the  parallel  clauses  of  Hebrew  poetry,  he  uses  several  different  desigua- 
tioDs  of  the  Divine  Being.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  throughout  these 
poetic  oracles  he  never  uses  the  plural  fprm  Elohim,  except  in  zziii. 
19,  where  he  calls  Jehovah  Israel's  Elohim,  a  phrase  familiar  to  the 
writer's  mind,  but  always  the  singular  El,  as  if  to  mark  his  belief  in 
the  unity  of  God,  in  opposition  to  Balak's  polytheism.  In  zxiii.  8, 
God  is  El  and  Jehovah,  in  19-24  El,  Elohim,  and  Jehovah;  in  zziv. 
3-9,  El,  Sbaddai,  and  Jehovah;  in  16-23,  he  is  El,  Elion,  and  Shaddai. 
Thus  these  several  designations  are  gathered  up  into  identity  with  the 
personal  Jehovah,  in  dose  conformity  with  a  similar  identification  which 
I  have  noticed  in  pp.  297-299  as  carefully  made  by  the  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  In  all  this  there  is  great  dramatic  propriety,  great 
evidence  of  design  on  the  writer's  part,  quite  enough  to  oTerbear  any 
natural  tendency  to  use  one  name  throughouti  and  to  account  for  the 
various  interchanges. 

As  in  the  remaining  parts  of  his  examination,  the  Bishop  of  Niatal 
has  entirely  ignored  my  work,  I  am  not  called  on  to  notice  further 
any  of  his  remarks.  But  I  take  one  *'  specimen,"  to  use  his  own  word. 
In  p.  65  he  revives  lus  advocacy  of  the  genuineness  of  the  celebrated 
Clarian  Oracle,  relying  on  the  authority  of  Land  for  the  purity  of  its 
Greek  and  the  correctness  of  its  versification.  Of  course  he  takes  no 
notice  of  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  in  pp.  303-4 ;  and  passing  over 
sub  siUntio  his  former  translation  of  the  oracle  which  I  have  criticised,  he 
now  offers  a  new  translation,  in  which  he  corrects  his  mis-rendering  of 
iKcnraZvo^t  so  far  as  to  substitute  sUffht  for  adroit,  and  takes  iravtyrj 
as  a  nominatiye  instead  of  the  dative  *rravprj,  without,  however,  much 
mending  the  sense,  as  I  have  shown.  Perhaps  it  was  with  some  feeling 
of  this  fact  that  now,  as  before,  he  introduces  the  indefinite  article. 
But  if  by  **a  little  sense  and  a  slight  understanding,"  he  intends  our 
elliptical  way  of  recommending  a  little  of  sense  and  a  slight  degree  of 
understanding,  however  this  may  somewhat  help  the  meaning,  it  is  not 
what  the  Greek  construction  signifies,  nor  is  sliffhiy  as  denoting 
quantity,  a  proper  rendering  of  oKairoBvo^,  He  also  proposes  to  sub- 
stitute vrprei/dia  for  vryireuOiOi  a  variant  that  might  easily  have  arisen 
in  copying  the  modem  cursive  Greek,  but  was  not  so  likely  to  occur  in 
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the  more  ancient  nncial  character.  But  to  say  nothing  of  the  question- 
able lawfuhieas  of  oonjectaral  emendation  for  oontroyersial  pnrpoBes,' 
if  this  change  has  the  advantage  of  introducing  a  real  in  place  of  a 
doubtful  Greek  word,  matters  are  not  mended  as  regards  the  sense ;  for 
this  emendation  takes  away  the  little  grain  of  meaning  the  yerse  other- 
wise possessed.  For  while  there  was  some  reason  in  saying  that  one 
ought  not  to  dirulge  mysteries  that  were  ineffable  in  the  sense  of  such 
as  should  not  be  mentioned,  or  rather  were  not  to  be  enquired  into,  as  the 
word  would  more  properly  signify,  to  call  them  '*  soul-soothing  "  is  to 
give  a  reason  for  divulging,  not  for  concealing  them.  It  is  astonishing 
how  uncritical  upon  occasion,  and  even  credulous,  the  sceptical  mind 
can  be !  Indeed,  the  entire  tone  of  this  examination,  as  regards  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  calm,  judicial  spirit 
of  a  true  critic. 

^  In  reference  to  another  oonjectnral  reading,  approved  of  by  the  Bisbop  in  pkoe 
of  the  silly  &/9^r  IdU  of  the  last  line,  I  sng^steo,  p.  804,  note,  that  if  emendation 
of  this  kind  were  admissible  we  mieht  read  *Efipaiop  idm,  instead  of  9'd0pop  idm*  ^  I 
might  have  justified  this  bj  another  pretended  oracle  of  Apollo  cited  by  Jnstin, 
Cohort,  p.  12  B.,  Par  1616,  and  by  Porphyry,  optid  Enseb.  Prsep.  £y.  iz.  10.,  Par. 
1628.    As  giyen  by  Justin  it  is  as  follows  :— 

*Avriiy4nfrop  tanucra  vtfiaiifuvoi  Bwp  iypth, 
Ensebini  reads  abrty^tBXop, 
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I.  ON  THE  IMPORT  OF  THE  INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTERS 

OF  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS. 


CHAPTERS  L,  n.  1-3. 
THE    SIX   DAYS'    CREATION. 

I.  There  is  no  respect  in  whicH  those  wlio  are  adverse  to  the 
notion  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  an 
external  revelation  as  contained  therein,  have  supposed  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  a  more  advantageous  ground  from 
which  to  direct  their  attacks,  than  in  the  recent  discoveries  of 
geological  enquirers,  and  the  facts  that  these  have  brought  to 
light  in  regard  to  the  ancient  history  of  our  globe  and  of  its 
living  occupants.  And  nothing  has  occasioned  the  advocates  of 
divine  revelation  a  greater  amount  of  perplexity,  or  placed  them 
in  a  more  imfavourable  point  of  view^  than  the  efforts  which 
they  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  with  the  view  of  recon«* 
oiling  the  accounts  of  the  creation  contained  in  the  book  ot 
Genesis  with  the  facts  revealed  by  these  discoveries.  In  the 
infancy  of  geological  science  indeed  it  presented  no  obstacle  to 
the  reception  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  regarded  as  a 
literal  history,  setting  forth  the  successive  steps  in  which  it  was 
accomplished  in  six  days  of  ordinary  duration ;  while  the  dis- 
covery of  fossil  shells  high  up  on  the  mountain  ranges  was  sup^ 
posed  to  afford  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
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in  respect  to  another  particular  of  no  slight  importance,  namely, 
the  history  of  the  deluge.  G^logy  and  its  speculations,  carried 
on  in  the  interest  of  reyelation,  were  at  that  time  discountenanced 
by  the  infidel,  and  absurd  hypotheses  were  framed  to  account  for 
appearances  which  were  supposed  to  be  confirmatory  of  the 
Scr^ytoral  narratiTe  of  that  event,  such  as  Yoltaire^s  supposition 
that  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Alpine  passes  were  left  behind  by 
pilgrims,  who,  on  their  return  £rom  the  Holy  Land,  had  brought 
them  as  memorials  of  their  pilgrimage.^  The  inadequacy  of  such 
an  explanation  was  eyident  enough,  and  believers  in  the  Scrip- 
ture history  triumphed  in  this  appeal  to  "  the  testimony  of  the 
rocks.''  Many  that  have  long  known  the  true  state  of  the  case 
are  old  enough  to  remember  being  taught  that  the  deluge  had 
left  incontestible  evidences  of  itself  in  the  shells  to  be  found  on 
the  tops  of  mountains — ^a  notion  which  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
general  progress  of  education  and  difiusion  of  knowledge  have 
scarcely  yet  banished  £rom  the  minds  of  some. 

How  completely  matters  have  been,  changed  in  this  respect 
in  these  later  times  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  The  advocates 
of  revelation  have  latterly,  through  their  own  mistaken  tactics, 
found  themselves  in  the  miserable  condition  of  an  army 
obUged  to  retreat  before  an  advancing  enemy,  continually 
taking  up  new  positions  to  be  presently  abandoned  again,  and 
ever  in  momentaiy  expectation  of  being  driven  from  the  en- 
trenchments that  seemed  to  promise  the  greatest  security.  The 
theories  that  have  been  framed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
advancing  state  of  scientific  discovery,  frt>m  their  variety  and 
inconsistency  with  one  another  no  less  than  by  their  separate 
insufficiency,  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction ;  even  the  most 
confident  of  their  propounders  must  have  felt  that  at  best 
their  explanations  were  only  provisionaL  Such  as  have  been 
any  time  before  the  world  are  too  well  known  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  these  matters  to  make  it  needful  to  describe 
them  in  detail,  and  their  inconsistencies  with  one  another  as 

1  Diet.  FhiloB.,  Art.  Q>quilUi, 
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well  as  with  the  plain  statements  of  the  Biblical  document  itself 
have  been  amply  exposed  in  Mr.  Goodwin's  article  in  the ''  Essays 
and  Keviews/'  in  a  spirit,  howeyery  devoid  of  any  desire  to  sus- 
tain the  character  of  that  document  as  an  inspired  communication. 
These  theories  have  proceeded  in  general  either  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  succesaiye  stages  of  creation  revealed  by  the 
researches  of  geologists  had  wholly  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
the  earth  was  again  reduced  to  a  state  of  chaos,  before  the 
supposed  new  creation  of  the  six  days  of  Moses,  representing 
the  present  state  of  nature,  commenced ; — a  supposition  which 
is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  such  a  general  submersion  of  the 
earth  as  it  implies,  subsequent  to  any  of  the  recognised  geo- 
logical periods,  or  indeed  any  decided  and  absolute  break  of 
continuity  in  the  transition  from  the  most  recent  of  the  older 
states  to  the  present  order,  is  not  only  without  evidence,  but 
contrary  to  all  evidence  afforded  by  geological  observation. 
Or  else  they  have  supposed  the  successive  days  of  the  Mosaic 
account  to  represent  the  successive  geological  periods,  this 
hypothesis  in  its  most  ingenious  form,  as  presented  by  the  late 
Hugh  Miller,  assuming  that  the  creatures  specified  were  not 
the  only  ones  created  on  the  successive  days,  but  such  as  were 
specially  characteristic  of  the  successive  periods.  While  Hugh 
Miller  adopted  the  notion  of  an  optical  display  of  creation  in 
its  progress,  as  represented  in  a  vision  to  Moses,  more  recently 
Professor  Ohallis,  in  his  Essay,  "  Creation  in  Plan  and  in  Pro- 
gress,'' supposes  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  presents  not 
a  history  of  the  actual  prog^ressive  operations  of  the  Creator, 
but  a  proleptical  or  anticipatory  representation  of  the  scheme 
of  creation,  as  devised  by  the  Almighty.  This  he  brings  into 
accordance,  as  he  thinks,  with  facts,  by  assuming,  like  Miller, 
that  the  point  fixed  in  each  successive  period  is  not  that  of  first 
appearances ;  but,  instead  of  Miller's  characteristic  productions, 
he  supposes  that  of  maximimx  operation.^  This  he  says  embraces 

*  Professor  Challifl  is  not  contistent  in  bis*  notion  of  what  constitutes  maximnm 
operation  or  deyelopment.    In  p.  67,  *'the  enormous  derelopnient  of  flora  in  the 
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the  preceding  steps  of  development  and  the  subsequent   de- 
scending steps,  while  ^'the  intervals  over  which  their  unfold- 
ings  were  spread,  overlapped  each  other/'  pp.  70,  71.     In  order 
to  make  the  accoimt,  even  on  this  supposition,  accord  with  fisu^ts, 
he  is  obliged  to  confine  the  creatures  of  the  sea,  said  to  have 
been  created  on  the  fifth  day,  to  reptile,  relying  on  the  in- 
sufficient rendering  of  the  Septuagint  {efmerh),  and  the  word 
denoting  flying  creatures  to  the    winged  monsters  such    as 
pterodactyls.     Thus,  though  he  supposes  all  kinds  of  winged 
animals  to  be  included,^  yet  he  regards  the  word  as  properly 
and,  according  to  the  principle  of  maximum  development,  pri- 
marily to  signify  a  sort  of  creature  quite  xmknown  to  those 
in  whose  language  the  word  was  properly  applicable  to  birds. 
Fishes  he  excludes  altogether,  like  birds,  from  any  express 
recognition,  though  he  supposes  them  to  be  included  with  the 
cetaceans  as  the  maximum  development  of  the  marine  tribe, 
these  being  brought  out  of  their  own  period,  the  tertiary  into 
the  secondary,  merely  on  account  of  their  marine  habitat ; 
animals  not  really  belonging  to  this  period  at  all  being  thus 
specified  as  characterising  it  in  regard  to  an  important  part  of 
its  living  creatures.    But  even  apart  from  these  difficulties,  our 
knowledge  of  the  characteristic  productions,  or  the  creatures 

carboniferoTLB  period,  greatly  exceeding  the  amount  of  like  productions,  before  or 
after/'  has  manifest  reference  to  quantity  in  the  aggregate,  rather  than  in  the  size 
of  individual  productions,  while  in  respect  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  periods,  he 
speaks  of  the  "  development  of  animal  life,  remarkable  as  to  form  and  magnitude,'* 
such  as  gigantic  species  of  quadijipeds.  In  p.  74,  be  observes  there  is  "  no  geological 
evidence  of  an  epoch  of  the  maximum  production  of  fishes.  While  the  species 
changed  very  gradually,  the  individuab  were  always  in  nearly  the  same  abundance." 
Here  development  in  regard  to  number  is  plainly  intended.  But  presently  he  adds 
that  "  the  epoch  of  the  cetaceans  is  regarded  as  that  of  the  maximum  development  of 
the  marine  tribe  of  animals,"  as  evidenced  by  the  mention  of  "  the  great  whales," 
where  size  not  number  is  the  criterion. 

^  It  is  only  ver^  recently  that  birds  have  been  supposed  to  have  existed  at  all  prior 
to  the  tertiary  period,  the  first  clear  instance  of  the  remains  of  a  bird  in  deposits  of 
an  earlier  period  having  been  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  a  swimming  bird,  round  in 
the  upper  greensand  of  the  cretaceous  series,  near  Cambridge,  in  1858,  [the  geological 
age  of  the  footprints  previously  found  in  America  baring  been  doubted  by  competent 
authorities].  Since  then  the  Archseopteryx  Macrurus,  now  in  the  British  Museam, 
was  found  near  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria,  in  a  member  of  the  u^per  oolite.  See  Lyeil's 
Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  461.  These  rare  instances  do  not  certainly  justify  any  reference 
to  them  in  a  description  intended  to  represent  the  creatures  of  maximum  development, 
as  regards  numberi,  while  in  respect  to  size  they  aie  by  no  means  remarkable. 
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Ig"  of  maximum  development,  belonging  to  particular  geological 

i'  formations  supposed  to  have  been  contemporaneous,  is  founded 

er  on  a  very  imperfect  induction ;  we  have  not  the  evidence  to 

s,  be  derived  from  vast  regions  as  yet  unexplored  by  geologists, 

e    I         which  may  hereafter  greatly  modify  our  view  of  what  is  cha- 
racteristic of  any  particular  period,  while  the  larger  part  of  the 
i  globe  submerged  beneath  the  ocean  must  for  ever  remain  un- 

3  explored.^     But,  moreover,  all  theories,  on  whatever  principle 

I  j  they  proceed,  agree  in  one  particidar,  the  recent  creation  of 
j  man;  except  indeed^  that  on  the  scheme  of  Professor  Challis, 
he  might  perhaps  have  existed  during  the  tertiary  period.  No 
other  scheme  at  any  rate  makes  any  provision  for  the  possible 
fixture  discovery  of  human  remains  in  any  of  the  geological 
periods,  as  distinguished  from  the  present  order  of  things  on 
th6  earth^s  surface.  Accordingly  the  advocates  of  the  purely 
historical  character  of  the  Mosaic  account,  have  within  a  very 
recent  period  been  much  disturbed  by  the  seemingly  unques- 
tionable discovery  of  the  works  of  man  in  the  heart  of  an  ancient 
gravel  drift,  at  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  and  like  discoveries  else- 
where. The  artificial  character  of  these  remains,  consisting  of 
flint  arrowheads,  knives,  and  hatchets,  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
deposits  in  which  they  were  found,  were  at  first  disputed. 
Careful  investigation,  however,  removed  all  doubt  on  these 
points.  And  now  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  work  on  the 
"  Antiquity  of  Man,"  has  brought  together  a  large  amoxmt  of 
evidence,  which  has  since  received  considerable  accessions,  highly 
convincing  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
geological  discussions; — evidence  derived  from  England,  the 

^  ThuB  Sir  Gbarles  Lyell,  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  448,  eloauently  remarks,  <*  that  it 
is  not  part  of  the  plan  of  nature  to  write  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  her  auto- 
biographical memoirs.  On  the  contiary,  her  annals  are  local  and  exceptional  from 
the  first,  and  portions  of  them  are  afterwards  ground  into  mud,  sand,  and  pehbles,  to 
famish  materials  for  new  strata.  £yen  of  those  ancient  monuments,  now  forming 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  which  have  not  been  destroyed  by  rireTs  and  the  waves  of  the  ^ 
sea,  or  which  have  escaped  being  melted  by  volcanic  heat,  three-fourths  lie  submerged 
beneath  the  ocean,  and  are  inaccessible  to  man ;  while  of  those  which  form  the  dry 
land,  a  ^eat  part  are  hidden  for  ever  from  our  observation  by  mountain  masses, 
thousanoB  of  feet  thick,  piled  over  them." 
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Continent  of  Europe,  and  America,  by  whicli  it  is  clear  that 
man  was  co-existent  with  the  mammoth  and  mastodon,  the 
cave-bear,  and  cave-hyena,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds.  The 
bones  of  these,  in  some  instances  split  for  the  extraction  of 
the  marrow,  have  been  found  with  human  bones  and  artificial 
implements,  in  circumstances  quite  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position of  a  cataclysmal  sweeping  together  at  some  more 
recent  period — circumstaDces  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
earth  was  peopled  by  the  human  race  at  a  vastly  more  early 
period  than  was  previously  at  all  imagined.  These  unexpected 
indications  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  fact 
that  the  result  of  fresh  geological  discovery  has  ever  been  to 
push  back  the  existence  of  different  creature  Ia  an  earlier 
period  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  previously  supposed 
to  have  lived,  as  instanced  in  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
feathered  tribe  within  the  secondary  period,  create  a  strong 
anticipation  that  human  remains  may  also  be  ere  long  dis- 
covered in  some  of  these  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  existence. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  rash  in  the  highest 
degree  to  build  one's  faith  on  a  negative  evidence  that  may 
at  any  moment  be  converted  into  positive  evidence  of  an  oppo- 
site tendency;  and  we  see  how  desirable  it  would  be  for  the 
advocates  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Biblical  records  to 
find  some  principle  of  interpretation,  which  would  set  them 
&ee  from  all  apprehension  of  discoveries  that  might  seem  at 
variance  with  such  records,  and  would  be  far  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  uses  of  a  divine  revelation  than  any  representa- 
tion of  the  progress  and  order  of  the  physical  development  of 
creation. 

II.  The  marvel,  indeed,  is  that  those  who  are  thus  perplexed 
by  the  discoveries  of  modem  geology  should  not  remember,  that 
even  supposing  theab  discoveries  had  never  been  made,  or  were 
of  qnit«  an  opposite  character  to  what  they  really  are,  or  that 
we  were  still  in  respect  to  geological  science  in  that  state  of 
happy  innocence  which  prevailed  when  Voltaire  resorted  to  the 
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notable  expedient  to  accotuit  for  the  existence  of  fossil  shells  on 
the  heights  of  mountains  which  was  adverted  to  just  now^  quite 
as  serious  an  astronomical  difficulty  would  still  remain — a  diffi- 
culty felt  to  be  so  great  when  the  Copemican  system  was  first 
established  as  to  occasion  the  persecution  and  forced  retractation 
of  Galileo,  and  to  induce  the  Jesuit  editors  of  Newton's  Principia 
to  save  their  reputation  by  disclaiming  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
that  system  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  great  work  on  which 
they  were  commenting.  Long  habit  has  enabled  men  now  to 
blink  this  difficulty ;  or  if  instead  of  shutting  their  eyes  to  it, 
many  have  wisely  given  up  the  strictly  historical  character  of 
the  narrative  in  this  particular,  it  is  strange  that  they  should 
feel  bound  still  to  maintain  that  character  with  respect  to  the 
works  assigned  to  the  other  days  beside  the  fourth.  The  more 
rational  view  would  seem  to  be  that,  if  the  narrative  cannot  be 
taken  in  respect  to  this  fourth  day's  work  in  its  literal  historical 
acceptation,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
character  which  the  whole  passage  evidently  possesses,  to 
abandon  that  acceptation  as  regards  the  remainder. 

Some  indeed,  as  Professor  Challis,  and  more  recently  Dr. 
M'Caul,  "Mosaic  Record  of  Creation,"  in  "Aids  to  Faith,"  con- 
front the  astronomical  difficulty.  The  former  supposes  a  dense 
stratum  of  cloud  to  have  hidden  the  heavenly  bodies  until  the 
fourth  day,  previously  to  which  the  earth  was  self-luminous, 
but  then  ceased  to  be  so,  the  light  of  «the  heavenly  bodies  be- 
coming manifest  by  the  disruption  of  the  supposed  cloud  stratum. 
And  he  says  that,  "  according  to  the  principle  of  this  narrative, 
their  existence  would  not  be  recognised  till  they  became  visible 
or  produced  sensible  effects,"  pp.  39,  40.  I^ow  this  supposes 
previous  alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  evening  and  morn- 
ing, day  and  night,  not  produced  by  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
their  motions,  real  or  apparent,  and  yet  manifestly  identified  by 
the  narrative  itself  with  the  alternations  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  similarly  enumerated  in  succession  as  produced  by 
the  heavenly  bodies;  while  the  self-luminosity  of  the  earth  suffi- 
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cient  for  the  purposes  of  vegetotion,  the  very  exuteuce  of  which 
yet  supposes  a  degree  of  heat  in  the  earth  insufficieut  to  cause  a 
development  of  light,  the  production  of  the  alternations  of  day 
and  night  in  some  unknown  way,  the  existence  of  the  cloud 
stratum,  dense  enough  to  exclude  the  sun's  Light  and  its  subse- 
quent dispersion,  are  purely  aihitrary  conjectures.  If  conjec- 
turea  such  as  these,  unwarranted  by  any  trace  of  evidence  in  the 
narrative,  or  any  facts  of  which  we  are  aware,  were  admissible, 
any  one  with  a  fertile  imagination  might  easily  get  rid  of  all 
difficulties  in  this  and  like  cases.  Dr.  M'Caul,  "Aids  to  Faith," 
pp.  209-12,  offers  Laplace's  celebrated  nebular  hypothrais  of  the 
formatioQ  of  the  solar  system,  as  affording  a  probable  solution  of 
the  difficulty, — a  theory  which  its  author  proposed,  as  he  said, 
with  the  dijiance  which  became  him  in  reference  to  views  which 
had  been  tested  neither  by  experiment '  nor  by  calculation,  which 

>  Id  a  note,  p.  310,  Dr.  H'Canl  refers,  for  an  eiperimental  rerilicatioii  of  tha 
theoTj,  to  the  b^ntiFol  eiperimenta  of  M.  Platean  on  a  rerolring  man  of  flold  fr«ed 
Irom  the  action  of  grsTit^on,  irMch  he  obtained  hf  intcodncing  oil  into  a  miittiTe  of 
alcohol  and  water  in  mch  proportions  as  to  W  of  the  same  apeciflc  gravity  as  the  oiL 
When  the  oil,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  globe,  was  made  to  rerolre,  it  became 
dattened,  and  an  equatorial  ring  was  sepBiHte<C  which,  at  it  reiolied,  was  dirided  into 
equidistaJtt  Bpheces  which  continued  to  rerolve  roand  the  original  aiia,  and  also 
rotalod  on  their  own  alia,  while  between  them  there  were  araaller  Blobnlm  like 
tatellites  which  rerolTed  in  the  same  orbit,  the  entire  effect  lasting  for  a  few  mamenCs. 
Dr.  M'Caul  could  not  baTcread  M.  Plateau's  own  Memoir,  as  plainly  appears  from  the 
way  in  which  he  describes  the  experiments  as  made,  namely,  by  cauaing  the  Tcesel  to 
iGTolve  on  its  axis.  When  he  caused  the  Teasel  itself  to  reroWe,  its  oontenta  of  coune 
soon  pattooir  of  its  own  motion  snd  revolred  with  tt  aa  if  part  of  a  solid  mast,  and  it 
was  only  bv  suddenly  stopping  the  motion  of  the  veasel,  the  friction  of  whose  sides 
then  retarded  the  ambient  fiuul,  that  he  could  obtain  an  eicfs  of  motion  in  the  e-lobe 
of  oil,  and  thos  obserre  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force.  He  accordingly  absnaoned 
this  mode  of  experiment  as  unsatisfBctory.  Bee  his  note,  Taylor's  Scientinc  Memoin, 
Tol.  IT.  p.  34.  We  gather  &om  this  that  I>r.  M'Caul  did  not  see  the  papers  of  H, 
PtateaD  himself.  Had  he  read  them,  he  would  scarcely  haTS  appealed  to  the  eiperi- 
menta aa  affording  a  rfrification  of  the  theory  in  question,  ss  H.  Platean  is  careful 
to  diatinguiBh  the  force  of  inoleeolar  attraction,  which,  with  the  friction  of  the  ambient 
fluid,  WHS  the  force  oppooed  to  the  centrifugal  force  iu  bis  experimente,  from  that  of 
graritation,  which  would  have  operated  by  a  different  law  in  the  fonuation  of  the  planeta. 
An  illustration  of  the  theory  they  do  afford.  And  accordingly,  in  p.  S6,  M.  Plateau 
aays  :  "  The  experiment  which  we  haTO  just  described  presents,  at  we  see,  an  image  in 
miniatnre  of  the  formatian  of  the  plaoeta  aooording  to  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  by 
the  mpture  of  the  cosmical  ringe  attributable  to  the  condensatiDn  ef  the  tolar  atmos* 
phere ;"  and  again,  in  p,  43,  "  Hotwithslsiiding  the  difference  of  (he  laws  which  the 
attraotiTe  forces  follow  m  this  case,  and  in  titat  of  large  planetary  maasea,  we  hare 
seen  produced  on  a  small  scale  a  strildng  representation  of  the  maiorin  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  configuration  relatire  to  the  oelestial  bodies."  But  that  he  considered 
this  for  from  a  mrijicttim  is  plain ;  for  in  p.  37,  in  reference  to  the  illustration  of 
Satnni  mrroiuided  bjr  liii  ring,  be  says,  "  tiiii  experiment  moat  be  regiwded  merely  as 
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has  not  progressed  a  step  towards  the  semblance  of  demonstra- 
tion since  it  was  first  advanced^  and  which  has  been  depriyed  of 
the  seeming  cotintenance  it  had  recQiYed  £rom  the  existence  of 
other  nebulous  masses  supposed  to  be  like  systems  in  progress 
of  formation^  by  their  resolution  into  distinct  stars  in  the  field  of 
Lord  Bosse's  telescope.^  Assuming  the  probable  truth  of  this 
theory,  he  supposes  that  the  central  mass  did  not  receiye  its 
lunJous  atmo^Here  whfle  tiie  several  planete  were  in  pn.gress 

a  scientific  sport,  for  the  circiiiDstances  whicli  gave  rise  to  the  result  have  evidently  no 
analogy  with  those  which  can  have  occasioned  the  configuration  of  the  system  of 
Saturn."  And  again,  in  a  subsequent  memoir,  having  described  the  revolution  of  a 
column  of  oil  into  lar^  spheres  with  intermediate  satellites,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
revolving  ring,  he  subjoins  the  following  note :  "  It  is  clear  that  this  mode  of  forma- 
tion is  entirely  foreign  to  Laplace's  cosmogonic  hypothesis ;  therefore  we  have  no 
idea  of  deducing  from  this  little  experiment,  which  only  refers  to  the  effects  of  mole- 
cular attraction  and  not  to  that  of  gravitation,  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  hvpo- 
thesis  in  ouestion,  an  h3fpothe8is  which  in  other  respects  we  do  not  adopt." — TayWs 
Scientific  Memoirs,  vol.  v.  p.  661. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  smaller  spheres  were  not,  properly  speaking,  satellites 
at  allf  but  lesser  principals,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  satellites  should  not  be 
produced  if  the  experiments  could  be  continued  under  favourable  circumstances.  It 
will  aUo  be  perceived  that  there  is  no  illustration  of  the  formation  of  a  single  planet, 
bnt  only  of  a  series  in  the  same  orbit,  which  appear  to  have  never  shown  the  least 
tendency  to  run  into  one.  It  is  farther  observable  that  while  the  experiments  exhibit 
a  rotation  of  the  revolving  spheres  on  their  own  axis,  nothing  is  said  of  the  velocity  of 
that  rotation.  Theory  would  seem  to  provide  for  only  one  revolution  on  the  axis 
during  the  period  of  revolution  round  the  centre  of  the  system,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
moon.  In  the  ring,  as  first  separated,  any  imaginary  sphere  would  make  one  revolu- 
tion round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plain  of  the  ring  while  this  rotated  once  round 
the  central  body.  The  principle  of  rotation  on  which  Foucault's  celebrated  experi- 
ment is  founded  would  imply  this  much ;  and  when  the  ring  is  resolved  into  separate 
spheres,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  would  retain  the  same  velocity  of  revolu- 
tion on  their  axis,  as  there  appears  nothing  to  occasion  its  increase  or  diminution. 
The  motion  of  the  primary  planets,  however,  on  their  axes  is  far  more  rapid  in  pro- 
portion to  their  periodic  times,  and  for  this  more  rapid  motion  the  nebular  theory  does 
not  account. 

Br.  M^Caul  says  of  this  theory  that  *'  its  truth  has  been  taken  for  granted  by 
Humboldt,  *  Cosmos,'  i.  85,  90 ;  iv.  163."  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  fact. 
In  the  place  first  referred  to,  Humboldt  merely  says,  "  If  the  planets  have  been 
formed  out  of  separate  rings  of  nebulous  matter  revolving  round  tbe  sun,"  such  and 
such  causes  **  may^'  have  produced  certain  existing  difi'erences.  In  the  third  he  merely 
speaks  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  as  "  generated  possibly  by  the  condensation  of 
a  rotating  nebulous  ring."  In  the  second  reference  he  actuaUy  suggests  a  difficcdty  in 
the  way  of  supposing  the  planets  to  have  been  thus  formed.  **  If  the  primary  and 
secondary  planets  have  been  formed  by  condensation  from  annular  rotating  portions  of 
the  primitive  atmospheres  of  the  sun  and  of  the  principal  planets,  there  must  have 
been  in  the  ring  of  vapour  which  revolved  round  Uranus  singular  and  unknown 
Telations  of  retardation  or  counteraction  to  have  occasioned  the  second  and  fourth 
satellite  to  revolve  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  central 
planet." 

1  This  observation  can  scarcely  be  conndered  as  invalidated  bythe still  more  recent 
application  of  the  Spectrum- Analysis  to  some  of  the  KebulsB.  The  indications  of  the 
gaseous  nature  of  the  NebnlsB  thns  obtained  can  hu dly  be  yet  considered  decisive. 
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of  formation,  as  firom  time  to  time  they  were  separated  in  the 
form  of  rings  which  subsequently  broke  and  were  contracted 
into  spheres.  "  The  work  of  the  fourth  day  consisted  in  fur- 
nishing it  with  its  luminous  atmosphere.  When  this  took  places 
and  the  sun  began  to  shed  its  light,  then  the  moon  and  the 
earth's  fellow  planets,  'the  stars'  of  v.  16,  became  luminous 
also."  He  says  Moses  does  not  call  the  sun  '*  Or,  light,"  but 
"  madr,  a  place  or  instrument  of  light,  a  luminaiy  or  candle- 
stick," or,  as  he  afterwards  expresses  it,  *'  a  lightholder."  One 
would  suppose  that  the  use  of  these  terms  would  imply  quite 
the  opposite  of  what  Dr.  M'Caul  adduces  them  to  prove.  If  one 
speaks  of  setting  lights  in  an  apartment,  nothing  is  of  necessity 
implied  as  to  the  introduction  of  candlesticks  or  lamps,  which 
may  have  been  there  already,  and  only  needed  to  be  furnished 
with  candles  or  to  have  lights  kindled  in  them;  but  if  one 
speaks  of  placing  candlesticks  or  lamps,  then  the  introduction 
of  the  "  lightholders"  themselves  is  expressed,  and  it  is  not  even 
implied  that  lights  are  kindled  in  them.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer,  moreover,  than  that  an  ordinary  reader  would  naturally 
understand  by  '*  the  stars"  of  r.  16  the  stars  in  general,  both 
fixed  and  planetary ;  while  the  application  of  the  nebular  theory 
to  the  explanation  of  this  verse  obliges  us  to  confine  them  to 
the  planets  alone,  which,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  earth  and  mocm,  were  only  five  out  of  that 
countless  host  of  stars  which  Abraham  was  challenged  to  tell 
if  he  could  number.  And  as  the  narrative  of  Genesis  i.  affords 
no  intimation  that  the  planets  only  were  intended,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  fixed  stars,  as  distinguished  from  them,  were  included 
in  the  heavens  mentioned  in  9.  1,  that  verse  being  supposed  to 
describe  a  previous  creation  to  that  formed  in  the  six  days. 
And  in  order  to  prove  the  pre-existence  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the 
earth  and  so  to  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  the  mention 
of  the  morning  stars  which  sang  together  at  the  creation  of  the 
earth  according  to  Job  xxxviii.  7,  is  relied  on.  But  this  proves 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  singing  of  the  morning  stars  may  have 
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taken  place  at  the  simultaneous  creation  of  the  earth  and  other 
heavenly  bodies,  when  the  music  of  the  spheres  commenced  it6 
glorious  harmony.     Dr.  M^Caul  is  also  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  sons  of  God,  mentioned  in  the  parallel  clause  as  shout- 
*ing  for  joy,  were  the  angels  whose  supposed  existence  before  the 
creation  of  the  earth  would  confirm  the  previous  creation  of  the 
morning  stars  also.     Plainly  the  latter  clause,  according  to  the 
frequent  usage  of  Hebrew  poetry,  only  repeats  in  a  different 
form  the  idea  expressed  in  the  former ;  and  a  personal  act  being 
attributed  to  the  stars  in  the  first,  (they  sang  together),  the  per- 
sonification is  carried  on  and  varied  in  the  second  by  calling  them 
the  sons  of  God,  which  here  only  means  their  being  creatures  of 
God.    But  even  if  his  interpretation  of  this  verse  were  correct, 
its  citation  in  the  present  discussion  would  be  irrelevant.    The 
question  being  the  agreement  of  the  words  of  Moses  with  the 
facts  of  nature,  it  is  not  allowable  to  import  into  the  words  of 
MoeeB  a  meaning  derived  from  any  olher  author-*  meaning 
wluch  his  own  words  do  not  imply. 

More  recently,  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  great  work  xm  the  book  of 
Daniel,  Pref.,  p.  xviii.,  speaks  of  "  the  remarkable  parenthetic 
mention  of  the  stars  in  Genesis,  when,  in  the  detailed  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  their  offices  for  our 
earth,  there  are  appended  the  simple  words,  'and  the  stars,'  as 
though  it  was  intended  only  to  guard  against  the  error,  that 
they  might  otherwise  be  thought  to  be  uncreated."  Now,  if 
they  had  appeared  in  the  original  as  in  the  English  version, 
"  he  made  the  stars  also,"  they  might  possibly  be  parenthetic. 
But  as  they  stand  they  can  scarcely  be  so  regarded,  especially 
as  '*  the  stars"  is  connected  by  the  particle  denoting  the  object 
(fH^)  with  the  sun  and  moon,  as  together  governed  by  the  same 
verb.  Moreover,  the  words  expressing  the  offices  for  our  earth, 
to  '^  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years," 
must  apply  to  the  stars  as  well  as  to  the  sun  and  moon,  inas- 
much as  the  sun  and  moon  do  not,  for  the  practical  uses  of 
mankind,  mark  seasons  and  years  except  in  connexion  with  the 
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store.  With  great  deference  for  so  eminent  an  authority,  one 
most  therefore  reject  the  supposition  that  this  clause  is  paren- 
thetic and  refers  to  a  previous  creation  of  the  stars.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  so  regarded  by  the  writer  of  Psalm  cxxxvi  7-9 : 

"Wlia  made  great  ligbCs;  for  hie  mem;  endoreth  for  erer ; 
The  lUD  to  mle  the  daf  :  far  bu  mercy  endoieth  for  erer ; 
The  moon  and  tba  staiB  to  goiem  the  night :  for  hit  mercf  endnreth  for  ever." 

It  is  true,  however,  as  Dr.  M'Caul  says,  that  "  Moses  does  not 
say  that  the  body  of  the  sun  or  moon  or  stars  were  created  on 
the  fourth  day."  He  says  it,  however,  just  as  much  as  he  says 
that  their  light  was  created  on  that  day,  or  that  the  other  works 
were  created  on  the  several  days  enumerated  with  them.  What- 
ever was  the  relation  intended  between  the  several  works  and 
days  respectively,  if  we  may  legitimately  separate  the  perfor- 
mance of  any  one  of  the  works  from  the  day  specified  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  we  may  just  as  lawfully  do  so  in  regard  to  the 
others.  And  whatever  conclusion  the  exigencies  of  the  narra- 
tive necessitate  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  works  and 
days  in  any  one  case,  the  imity  of  character  and  identity  of  form 
in  the  entire  passage  will  oblige  us  to  adopt  the  same  in  reference 
to  all  the  rest. 

III.  There  is  a  principle  frequently  insisted  on,  scarcely 
denied  by  any,  yet  recognised  with  sufficient  clearness  by  few 
of  the  advocates  of  revelation,  which  if  fully  and  practically 
recognised,  would  have  saved  themselves  much  perplexity  and 
vexation,  and  the  cause  they  have  at  heart  the  disgrace  with 
which  it  has  been  covered  by  the  futile  attempts  that  have  been 
made  through  provisional  and  shifting  interpretations  to  recon- 
cile the  Mosaic  GeoLeeis  with  the  rapidly  advancing  strides  of 
physical  science.  The  principle  referred  to  is  this:  matters 
which  are  discoverable  by  hnman  reason  and  the  means  of 
investigation  which  God  has  put  within  the  reach  of  man's 
&cultie8  are  not  the  proper  subjects  of  divine  revelation,  and 
matters  which  do  not  concern  morals  or  bear  oh  man's  spiritual 
relations  towards  God  are  not  within  the  province  of  revealed 
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religion.     If,  then,  a  person  writing  by  the  inspiration  of  God 
on  things  pertaining  to  religion  should  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  it  might  be  expected  beforehand 
that  he  would  speak  of  them  as  they  are  phenomena,  that  is, 
according  to  the  impressions  which  they  make  as  appearances, 
and  so  according  to  his  own  existing  conceptions  or  the  imperfect 
apprehensions  of  those  for  whose  use  he  might  have  been  more 
immediately  writing.     On  any  of  the  more  moderate  theories  of 
inspiration,  according  to  which  the  writer  is  in  the  conscious 
exercise  of  his  own  faculties,  speaking  &om  his  own  knowledge 
and  observation  in  matters  within  the  range  of  his  experience 
and  according  to  his  own  familiar  conceptions  in  regard  to 
matters  which  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  design  of  revelation 
to  make  known  more  exactly,  this  may  seem  the  less  question- 
able.    In  regard  to  such  matters,  God's  part  would  seem  to  be 
confined  to  such  a  superintendence  and  guiding  of  the  writer  as 
might  best  conduce  to  serve  the  end  in  view,  while  the  more 
direct  communication  £rom  God  would  be  confined  to  matters 
beyond  the  writer's  information,  but  which  it  was  God's  purpose 
to  reveal.     And  even  the  revelation  thus  imparted,  being  as  it 
were  filtered  through  the  writer's  mind,  would  be  more  or  less 
coloured  by  his  own  individuality.     This  colouring  derived  from 
the  writer's  individuality  is  foimd  to  be  actually  observable  in 
the  case  even  of  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
we  may  instance  in  the  case  of  the  same  truths  as  put  forward 
by  St.  James  or  St.  John,  and  by  St.  Paul.    And  this,  so  far 
from  impairing  the  value  of  the  sacred  writings  as  the  vehicle 
of  Divine  revelation,  may  be,  if  not  necessary,  at  any  rate 
largely  conducive  to  their  serving  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended.    It  is  thus  that  the  purely  chemical  elements  of 
the  material  world  would  be  utterly  unfit  for  man's  use  as 
articles  of  food ;  but  when  taken  up  and  assimilated  by  the 
organic  productions  of   Nature    they  become  profitable  and 
nutritious.    But  even  on  a  higher  and  more  rigid  theory  of 
inspiration,  what  has  been  called  the  organic,  as  distinguished 
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from  the  other,  knovn  as  the  dynamic,  supposing  that  the 
trriter  is  a  mere  passive  instmmeiit,  like  a  pec  in  the  hand  of 
Ck>d,  the  presumption  would  seem  to  be,  that  God,  in  communi- 
cating spiritual  truth,  would  do  it  in  such  a  way  aa  not  to 
supersede  man's  understanding  and  the  exercise  of  his  faculties 
in  matters  imconcemed  with  what  it  was  God's  purpose  to 
peveaL  "We  see  even  in  the  case  of  our  blessed  Lord  that  the 
union  of  divine  and  human  in  his  person  did  not  supersede  his 
growth  in  wisdom  as  in  stature — in  human  wisdom,  no  doubt, 
as  in  human  stature.  And  that  man  might  live  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  it  would  be  as  needful 
on  this,  as  on  the  former  supposition,  that  the  pure  elements  of 
absolute  truth,  too  subtle  or  too  hard  for  man's  spiritual  diges- 
tion, should  be  incorporated  in  some  sort  of  earthly  organism, 
to  be  available  for  our  instruction.  It  is  therefore  presumable, 
even  taking  the  highest  view  of  inspiration,  that  much  would 
be  conformed  to  the  previous  conceptions  of  the  sacred  writer, 
or  of  those  for  whom  his  writing  was  more  immediately  int«nded. 
It  may  be  said  this  is  true  in  regard  to  all  casual  allusions  to 
natural  phenomena,  but  the  case  is  different  in  respect  to  a 
formal  statement  purporting  to  set  forth  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  bearing  on  its  whole  surface  such  a  physical  character 
as  is  presented  by  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  But  it  will 
readily  appear  that  in  this  representation  the  religious  element 
is  the  essential  part ;  what  is  purely  physical  only  the  accessory 
clothing.  And  if  in  this  physical  representation  we  find 
particulars  manifestly  in  accordance  with  things  as  they  appear, 
and  with  the  natural  and  popular  conceptions  of  men  in  regard 
to  them,  such  as  the  entire  subordination  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  this  earth  and  the  uses  of  man,  and  consequently  the 
representation  of  their  creation  after  the  earth,  the  probability 
is,  that  in  other  particulars  not  within  the  range  of  observation, 
and  so  not  even  sensible  appearances,  the  representation  ie  not 
more  exactly  conformed  to  the  reality  of  things.  We  need  not, 
however,  suppose  that  in  such  particulars  the  writer  puts  for- 
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ward  his  own  inventions  as  physical  truth.  Some  poetic 
imagery  is  adopted,  some  principle  of  representation  discover- 
able by  the  reader,  if  only  he  will  give  np  looking  for  physical 
truth  where  moral  alone  is  to  be  expected.  Such  representa- 
tions are  still,  however,  true  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  as 
they  are  practically  more  usefiil  for  the  writer's  purpose,  being 
designedly  employed  as  better  adapted  to  enforce  the  truth 
which  he  is  more  immediately  concerned  with  inculcating; 
while  a  representation  conformed  to  the  reality  of  nature  might, 
as  incomprehensible  to  the  reader,  be  whoUy  useless  for  this 
end,  and  so  beside  his  purpose  altogether.  Moreover,  such  a 
representation,  conformed  to  physical  reality,  beyond  the  writer's 
own  or  his  reader's  previous  conceptions,  would  render  what 
would  be  thus  taught  matter  of  faith,  and  so  far  supersede  the 
exercise  of  those  faculties  by  which  God  has  intended  that  we 
should  glorify  him  in  the  study  of  Nature,  and  thus,  for  no 
apparent  advantage,  defeat  a  manifest  design  and  arrangement 
of  Providence. 

Indeed,  as  scientific  investigation  is  and  ever  must  be  a 
constantly  progressing  pursuit,  each  successive  discovery,  as 
it  advances  the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  opening  a  new  and  as 
yet  unknown  region  to  our  speculations,  in  which  fresh  dis- 
coveries are  again  to  be  made,  any  description  of  physical 
phenomena  imparted  by  revelation  would  necessarily,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  be  always  imperfect,  if  conformed  to 
any  particular  stage  of  this  progressing  scientific  advancement. 
Beyond  that  stage,  as  discoveries  would  become  extended,  men 
would  find  the  same  difficulty  and  perplexity  which  is  now  felt 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  should  be 
conformed  to  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge^  while  up 
to  that  particular  stage  of  discovery  there  would  be  an  equally 
perplexing  inconsistency  between  the  revealed  account  and  men's 
own  observations  of  nature.  Or  if  the  representation  shoidd  be 
conformed  to  the  ultimate  and  absolute  reality  of  things,  it 
would  be  always  to  some  extent,  if  not  altogether,  at  variance 


••       Jt. 
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with  men's  knowledge  arrived  at  by  the  investigations  of  rea- 
son,  which  can  never  be  adequate  to  things  as  they  really  are. 
A  representation  such  as  this  would  occasion  a  perpetual  dis- 
agreement in  many  particulars,  between  what  would  thus,  as 
revealed,  be  matter  of  fiedth,  and  even  the  most  advanced  scientific 
knowledge,  to  say  nothing  of  men's  sensible  apprehensions  or 
the  popular  conceptions  that  would  prevail  from  time  to  time.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  less  useful  for  any  purpose  that  we  can 
conceive  than  a  description  founded  on  sensible  appearances 
or  adapted  to  the  conception  of  those  for  whose  use  it  might 
be  intended,  or  else  a  representation  firamed,  for  some  special 
purpose,  according  to  an  artificial  scheme,  devised  by  the 
writer.  Only  in  this  latter  case  we  might  expect  that  he 
would  give  some  indication,  perceptible  to  persons  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  that  he  does  not  intend  his  statements  to  be  taken 
in  their  Kteral  acceptation,  as  an  exact  historical  account  of 
the  matters  described.  When  things  are  represented  according 
to  their  sensible  appearances,  or  to  popidar  conceptions,  no  such 
indication  is  called  for.  The  writer  speaks  in  good  faith,  and 
his  statements  are  subjectively  true  as  regards  his  readers,  and 
it  may  be  himself  also.  It  is  only  when  he  departs  from,  or 
goes  beyond,  his  own  or  his  readers'  conceptions,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  indicate  that  he  does  not  mean  his  words  to  be 
understood  as  exactly  conformed  to  facts,  but  merely  as  a 
maimer  of  speaking,  a  form  embodjring  a  truth  not  literally 
expressed.  Sometimes  the  nature  of  the  composition  itself  as 
a  work  of  imagination,  or  at  any  rate  adorned  with  poetic 
iniagery,  will  suffice  to  hinder  any  misconception.  This  is 
partly  the  case  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and 
partly  the  stat^nents  themselves  give  sufficient  indications  that 
they  are  not  meant  to  be  taken  in  their  exact  literal  and  his* 
torical  acceptation. 

lY.  The  existence  of  these  indications  in  the  Genesis  of 
j&Ioses  has  been  perceived  by  those  interpreters  in  all  ages  who 
have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  blinded  by  prejudice.   Of  such 
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interpreters  we  can  trace  back  a  stream  that  is  finally  lost  in 
the  source  from  whence  the  Christian  Church  received  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  were  not  unobservant  of 
these  indications  also.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  back  this 
stream  of  opinion  with  a  few  rapid  strides,  and  will  help  per- 
haps to  a  right  conception  of  the  design  and  import  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  But  before  this  is  done  it  will 
be  well  to  direct  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  document 
itself^  that  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made,  to  examine  the  statements  of  the  Mosaic  Genesis, 
and  to  observe  whether  the  writer  gives  any  sufficient  indica- 
tions to  justify  the  supposition  that  he  did  not  intend  his 
account  to  be  regarded  as  an  exact  historical  description  of 
the  process  of  creation  in  the  order  and  limited  times  of  its 
successive  steps.  It  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  irreverence  that 
such  a  review  of  the  inconsistencies  in  this  account,  when  re- 
garded as  a  strictly  historical  statement^  is  entered  upon  here. 
It  is  with  sincere  reverence  for  the  document  itself,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  with  the  view  of  freeing  it 
from  the  difficulties  which  these  inconsistencies  present,  as  weU  as 
from  those  occasioned  by  physical  science,  that  the  writer  ven- 
tures to  adduce  them,  in  proof  that  we  must  assign  to  it  some 
other  character  than  that  of  a  strictly  historical  narrative,  and 
endeavour  to  remove  it  altogether  from  the  range  of  physical 
interpretation  and  the  relation  to  scientific  discoveries. 

And,  first,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  at  the  outset  the  heavens 
and  the  earth — ^the  universe  at  large,  as  it  woidd  appear — ^are 
represented  as  created  simultaneously — ^a  representation  with 
which  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  mentioning  the 
day  on  which  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  agrees. 
The  heavens  thus  created  cannot  denote  the  mere  empty  space 
in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move,  that  space  not  being  a 
material   existence   but  an    uncreated  vacuity.^     Either  the 

'  One  is  utterly  at  a  loas  to  conceive  how  ProfeMor  Challis,  pp.  16,  17»  can  think 
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heavenly  bodies  themselves,  which  in  their  ag^gregate  coiutituto 
the  heavens,  or  else  the  material  firmament  in  which  ihey 
appear  to  be  set,  most  be  intended.  In  either  case  this  state- 
ment is  incompatible  with  the  sabsequent  statement  taken 
historically.  For  the  firmament  in  which,  according  to  v.  14, 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  set  is  represented  as  not  called  into 
existence  until  the  second  day,  while  the  heavenly  bodies  them- 
selves are  described,  with  the  same  formula  which  egresses  the 
other  days'  work,  as  called  into  existence  only  on  the  fourth 
day.  It  will  not  suffice  to  say  that  the  first  verse  contains  only 
an  anticipation  of  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  for  the 
earth  is  coupled  with  them,  and  in  that  statement  rightly  sub- 
ordinated to  them,  while  there  is  no  further  mention  of  the 
actual  creation  of  the  earth,  which  spears  thmceforth  as 
ab^ady  existing,  and  so  implies  the  simultaneous  existence  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  whose  creation  is  described  conjointly  with 
that  of  the  earth.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset,  we  are  met  by  a 
statement  which  seems  incompatible  with  the  historical  character 
of  the  subsequent  narrative ;  and  if  we  must  abandon  that  in  so 
important  a  particular  as  the  celestial  world,  a  parity  of  inter- 
pretation and  the  unity  of  character  in  the  entire  passage  will 
require  the  same  as  regards  the  other  particulars  similarly 
described.  And  thus  we  can  see  how  justly  the  son  of  Sirach 
says,  "He  that  liveth  for  ever  created  all  things  tc^ther,"' 
and  why  some  of  the  Babbinical  writers  and  St.  Augustine,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  regarded  all  creation  as  having  taken 
place  simultaneously,  or  concurrently,  the  subsequent  orderly 

of  tpMM  u  a  created  eiisteoce.  Begardiiig  the  K«ond  rem  ai  a  oegatioii  of  the 
siiitaoee  m  yet  of  the  euth  ae  an  otg«ctiTa  r««]ity,  for  trhich  h«  T«li«a  on  the  wordi 
of  the  Beptaagint,  iSij^  ^r  Uparai  aol  iKarmrKiiaaritt,  and  then  auppodng  llie 
"deep"  ornliyM  to  denote  ipace,  he  infen  that  this  va«  now  created  aa  a  poiiln* 
eiiiteiuM.  If  he  spoke  of  space  aa  an  affection  of  matter,  one  of  the  qnaliliea  of 
which  ia  eitaniion,  then  we  might  nnderatand  hia  treating  it  aa  in  a  manner  created 
wiUi  matter.  Bat  he  ipeaka  of  it  ai  antecedent  to  natter,  and  independent  of  it, 
while  he  tayi  matter,  since  it  haa  dimenaiona,  is  not  independent  of  apace.  Snrely, 
Buppoting  apeoe  to  be  a  poaitiTe  eiiatenee  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  mattOT, 
t  at  any  rate  be  an  uncreated  existence.    Aa  a  mental  conception,  f' 
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succeesion  of  the  several  works  and  days,  as  described  by  Moses, 
being  an  arch  ratianis  sol&m,  only  a  rational  separation,  arrange- 
ment, or  classification  of  things  already  existing. 

Then,  again,  we  have  the  creation  of  Ught,  while  as  yet  the 
heavenly  bodies,  according  to  the  order  of  the  subsequent 
narrative,  have  not  been  called  into  existence  and  set  in  the 
firmament.  Both  in  fact  and  in  popular  conception,  light,  as  a 
cosmical  element,  whatever  be  its  nature,  molecular  or  undu- 
latory,  is  mainly,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  natural  illumination, 
derived  from  the  heavenly  bodies.  And  it  is  the  light  that 
illuminates  this  world,  as  distinguished  from  ordinary  darkness, 
— daylight  as  distinguished  fromnight,  receiving  from  the  Creator 
its  name  of  day,  while  darkness  is  called  night,  and  alternating 
with  night  through  the  vicissitudes  of  evening  and  morning  for 
three  successively  enumerated  days — ^that  is  thus  represented  as 
existing  before  the  time  when  the  sun,  on  which  alone  depends 
this  alternation,  is  said  to  have  been  called  into  existence.  And 
surely  the  days  thus  specified,  whatever  is  intended  by  their 
enumeration,  are,  as  set  forth  in  the  narrative,  ordinary  natural 
days.  No  prophetic  day,  no  day  of  the  Lord  said  to  be  as  a  thou- 
sand years,  no  day  standing  for  any  other  definite  time,  is  ever 
thus  described  as  having  evening  and  morning.^  Tbia  is  the 
essential  difference — ^the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  kind  of  day 
mentioned.  Moreover,  the  days  enumerated  are  similarly 
described  all  through  the  chapter ;  and  as  one  of  these  days  in 
particular — ^the  day  mentjoned  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  appointment  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  divide  the  day  from 
the  nighty  the  one  to  rule  the  day  and  the  other  the  night — can 

1  Dr.  M^Caul,  in  p.  214,  says,  '<  The  time  of  light  in  which  the  Dinne  work  pro- 
ceeded He  called  day,  and  the  time  of  darkness  He  called  night  ;*'  and  then  in  a  toot- 
note  he  says,  **  Compare  the  words  of  onr  Lord :  *  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him 
that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  oometh  when  no  man  can  work.' "  This  is 
not  a  case  in  point.  Day,  in  our  Lord's  words,  does  not  stand  for  an  indefinite 
period,  bat  for  natural  day,  and  night  for  natural  night.  Our  Lord  compares  him- 
self to  a  workman  who  has  an  allotted  day's  work  to  'accomplish,  and  must  haste  to 
complete  it  while  the  daylight  lasts,  lest  the  approaching  darkness  of  night  should 
oblige  him  to  cease  before  his  work  is  done.  The  same  remark  applies  to  similar 
passages,  such  as  Bom.  liiL  12.,  which,  however.  Dr.  M^Caul  might  as  well  hare 
adduced. 
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(m  no  fair  principle  of  interpretation  denote  any  other  kind  of 
day  than  that  produced  by  the  sun,  so  also  must  all  the  days 
reckoned  be  the  same.  The  existence  of  such  days  in  an  orderly 
succession,  as  proper  days,  divided  by  the  sun  before  the  actual 
creation  of  the  sun,  would  be  a  contradiction,  while  the  descrip- 
tion plainly  indicates  periods  and  alternations  having  all  the 
characteristics  of  such  days.  That  all  the  appearances  produced 
by  the  sim  should  have  taken  place  in  orderly  succession,  and 
due  gradation,  while  yet  there  was  no  sim,  and  having  been 
thus  indq)endently  produced  for  so  long,  shotdd  then  without 
break  or  interruption  have  gone  on,  as  the  effects  of  the  sun,  is 
so  improbable  a  representation,  that  one  seems  forced  to  find  an 
escape  &om  the  difficulty  in  the  non-historic  character  of  the 
narrative  in  this  particular,  and  so  of  the  entire  account  as 
setting  forth  the  successive  steps  of  the  actual  creation  in  due 
order  of  time ;  while  this  non-historic  character  is  confirmed  by 
the  mention  of  God's  assigning  the  names  of  day  and  night,  as 
subsequ^itly  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea.  The  attributing  the 
assignment  of  these  names  to  the  Creator,  and  that  in  the 
language  of  men,  while  as  yet  there  were  in  existence  no  men 
in  whose  language  such  names  might  be  spoken,  and  to  whom 
they  might  be  commimicated,  of  itself  suggests  not  a  literal  fact 
but  a  manner  of  speaking  indicative  of  the  specific  differences 
of  things  as  distinguished  by.  the  Creator.  Moreover,  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  days  are  enumerated  is  peculiar. 
Josephtis  ^  intimates  that  there  was  a  particular  reason  why  in 
verse  5  we  read  "  one  day  "  and  not  the  first — a  reason  which  he 
promised  to  explain  on  another  occasion,  but  did  not.  Now,  it 
is  true  that  the  cardinal  one  with  the  article  (which  it  has  fwt 
here)  was  used  in  Hebrew  as  an  ordinal.  But  this  was  regular, 
one  of  the  ways  of  forming  a  superlative,  which  the  'warifirsi 
properly  is,  having  been  to  prefiix  the  article.  The  Hebrews 
also  spoke  of  the  first  of  the  month  as  "  one  to  the  month,''  the 
word  day  being  always  omitted, — a  manner  of  speaking  occa- 

1  Ant.  L,  1, 1. 
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sioned  by  frequent  vlsp>,  and  the  consequent  aiming  at  brevity. 
They  said  likewise  "  the  year  of  one  "  for  the  first  year,  (as  ^'  of 
two,"  or  "  of  three,"  etc.), — an  elliptic  form  which  in  full  would 
be  "  the  year  of  one  year."  But  besides  these  idiomatic  ex- 
pressions, we  have  no  instance  whatever  of  the  employment  of 
the  cardinal  one  as  an  ordinal.^  And,  as  we  find  it  here,  in 
reference  to  the  first  of  the  creation  days,  while  the  ordinals  are 
used  to  specify  all  the  succeeding  days, — a  peculiarity  sufficient 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Josephus,  to  whom  the  Hebrew  usage 
was  familiar, — ^it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  writer  intended  to 
intimate  that  he  did  not  mean  the  fiirst  of  a  series  of  consecutive 
days  in  their  proper  order  of  temporal  succession,  but  the  first  of 
a  promiscuous  number,  in  reference  to  which  the  other  days  were 
numerically,  as  expressed  without  the  article,  and  not  in  the 
order  of  time,  a  second,  third,  etc.,  just  as  in  the  Latin  enume- 
ration by  unu8,  aUer,  tertiw.^  Moreover,  an  intelligent  reader, 
who  had  noticed  the  peculiarity  now  mentioned,  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  observe  further,  that  in  enumerating  the  days  in 
the  unusual  manner  which  the  writer  adopts — "there  was 
evening  and  there  was  morning,  one  day,"  "a  second  day," 
and  so  forth,  without  a  definite  article  prefixed,  until  the  sixth — 


^  Mr.  Borison,  **  Beplies  to  Essars  and  Reviews/'  p.  289,  note,  compares  the  well- 
known  i¥  filtf  rSnf  vafiBdrogy,  But  this  manner  of  speaking  is  referable,  not  to 
Hebraistic  nsage,  bat  to  a  proper  Greek  idiom.    See  Liddell  and  Scott,  «.  v.^  cfr . 

*  Mr.  Rorison,  in  the  note  just  referred  to,  ^notes  the  following  note  of  Ealisch  :— 
**  It  is  fdtile  to  assign  to  this  use  any  mysterious  or  hidden  reason,  as  Josephus  and 
others  insinuate,  or  to  understand  it  as  a  peemliar  day,  a  day  tm  generis,  or  a  period 
of  indefinite  duration."  This  is  true,  and  it  will  be  obserred  that  Josephus  has  only 
been  cited  as  a  competent  authority  in  xe^ard  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  expression,  not 
as  if  it  denoted  any  mystery  in  the  kind  of  days  intende<L  but  simply  suggested 
that  the  days  are  not  reckoned  in  the  order  of  temporal  suooession,  tiie  numerals  l>ein^ 
taken  for  no  more  than  they  actually  are,  merely  aenoting  promiscuous  numbers  untS 
the  sixth,  where  the  ordinal  form,  with  the  article  prefix^,  indicates  the  numerical 
completion  of  the  work-days  enumerated.  It  will  oe  seen,  howeyer,  as  we  proceed, 
that  there  is  an  order  of  succession,  though  not  of  temporal  succession.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  not  the  character  of  tms  piece  to  reject  the  article  generally,  as  in 
some  of  the  Psalms  and  other  poetical  compositions.  The  article  is  used  invariably 
except  where  the  exmression  is  designedly  indefinite,  or  the  word  is  one  which  habi- 
tually refuses  it.  We  may  instance  the  former  in  p.  2 :  **A  spirit  (or  breath)  of 
Elohim,"  whether  denoting  a  wind  or  a  divine  influence ;  and  in  v.  27 :  "  In  an 
image  of  Elohim  created  he  him,"  as  if  to  express  only  a  certain  similitude  and  not 
an  absolute  likeness.  Instances  of  the  latter  occur  in  v.  1,  2  ;  the  words  there  ren- 
dered **  the  banning"  and  "  the  deep"  constantly  reject  the  article. 
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he  abstains  from  expressly  asserting  that  the  works  enumerated 
were  actually  for  the  first  time  wrought  an  the  several  days 
reckoned  in  connexion  with  them.  The  relation  between  the 
works  and  days  is  not  distinctly  expressed.  To  the  nature  of 
that  relation  we  purpose  to  revert  hereafter ;  it  is  now  merely 
noticed  for  the  sake  of  remarking  that  the  indistinctness  of  its 
expression  has  place  amongst  the  indications  of  the  non-historical 
character  of  the  passage. 

Mr.   Korison,  in  his    very  beautiftd    contribution    to    the 
"  Eeplies  to  Essays  and  Reviews,"  which  he  has  named  "  The 
Creation  Week,"  relies  on  the  poetical  parallelism  which  charac- 
terises the  whole  passage,  and  which  he  has  so  admirably 
brought  out,  as  an  evidence  of  its  non-historic  character.     Com- 
paring the  arrangement  of  the  passage  with  that  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  he  says,  "  None  will  dispute  the  presence  of  parallelism 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer — such  parallelism  as  is  proper  to  prayer, 
a  psalm,  or  parable,  or  prophecy,  or  impassioned  discourse,  but 
is  not  proper  to  historical  narrative.    Yet  how  closely  homolo- 
gous in  structure  is  the  Mosaic  Heptameron."    It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  simple  parallelism  that  is  observable  in  the  passage 
which  indicates  its  non-historic  character.    A  poetical  narrative 
of  historical  facts  might  be  set  out  in  parallel  sentences.    But 
it  is  the  highly  artificial  arrangement,  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  correlalon  of  the  two  grou^  or  L^s  into  which  the  six 
days'  works  are  resolvable,  the  luminaries  of  the  fourth  day 
corresponding  to  the  light  of  the  first,  the  fishes  and  birds  of 
the  fifth  to  the  waters  and  the  firmament  of  the  second,  and  the 
terrestrial  animals  of  the  sixth  to  the  dry  land  of  the  third, 
which  affords  the  proper  evidence  that  the  narrative  is  not 
strictly  historical.     This  correlation  of  the  three  latter  days* 
operations  to  those  of  the  three  first  respectively,  is  noticed  by 
Mr.  MacDonald,  who  says,  "  Creation  and  Fall,"  p.  266,  "  The 
works  of  the  three  last  days  of  creation  form  a  remarkable 
parallel  with  those  of  the  first  three."     Long  before,  it  had  not 
escaped  the  observation  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  remarks  that 
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''the  several  parts  of  the  world  required  to  be  distiBgaished 
firsty  and  then  each  part  to  be  adorned  by  being  replenished,  as 
it  were,  with  its  proper  inhabitants/'  ^  It  has,  however,  been 
most  effectively  displayed  by  Mr.  Eorison,  who  has  perceived, 
what  the  others  failed  to  notice,  the  non-historical  character  of 
such  an  arrangement. 

Y.  And  now,  if  we  compare  the  passage  concluding  with  the 
third  verse  of  the  second  chapter  with  the  account  that  follows, 
we  are  forcibly  struck  by  a  difference '  which  led  Josephus  to 
remark,  that  in  the  latter  Moses  begins  to  speak  physiologically, 
or  according  to  the  truth  of  nature,  implying  that  in  the  former 
he  spoke  in  the  way  he  calls  enigmatical.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly 
oonceivable  that  a  writer,  proposing  to^  himself  to  describe  a 
series  of  events,  in  a  plain  historical  manner,  could  have  passed 
consecutively  firom  the  one  passage  to  the  other.  This  differ- 
ence has,  therefore,  been  relied  on  as  one  of  the  main  proofs  of 
the  supposed  fragmentary  character  of  the  early  part  of  the 
book  of  Genesis.  For  the  present  purpose  it  is,  however,  prac- 
tically the  same  thing,  whether  Moses  composed  the  two  first 
chapters  consecutively,  or  only  put  together  two  documents,  one 
of  which,  at  least,  had  previously  existed,  whether  composed  by 
himself  or  by  another,  or  such  a  combination  had  been  made  at 
a  later  period.  The  Jewish  Church,  at  any  rate,  handed  over 
the  whole  as  one  to  the  Christian,  and  the  founders  of  the 
Christian  Church  adopted  it  as  such,  one  part  to  be  doubtless 
understood  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  other.  The  whole 
has  come  to  us  as  part  of  the  sacred  writings  given  by  the 
alleged  inspiration  of  God.  The  allegation  might  be  as  true  in 
regard  to  a  combination  of  fragments,  as  to  a  single  work.  At 
any  rate,  those  who  put  these  passages  together,  if  we  suppose  the 
fragmentary  hypothesis  to  be  true,  were  as  capable  as  we  are  of 
perceiving  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  them,  and  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  one 
part,  at  least,  was  not  a  strictly  historical  narrative  to  be  taken 

'  OportmtpnmddiBtiiiffui  partes  mandi:  etpoetmodiimsiiijnilaB  partes  oniaii  per  hoc 
qudd  quasi  sms  habitatorioiis  replentur.— Sum.  Theol.  Pars.  Prim.  Qasast.  74,  OonelTis. 
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in  the  literal  acceptation  of  its  statements — ^a  view  which  we 
shall  see  was  taken  by  some  of  those  who  were  highly  esteemed 
in  the  Church  immediately  after  the  Apostles'  days.  That  the 
differences  are  real,  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  but 
those  who,  assuming  that  all  must  be  received  as  literal  history 
given  by  the  inspiration  of  God^  have  habitually  shut  their  eyes 
against  the  observation  of  any  disagreements  that  would  be  in- 
consistent with  such  an  assumption.  Let  ns,  however,  compare 
the  two  passages,  and  note  the  points  of  difference. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  are  told  that  **  the  earth  brought  forth 
grass  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yield- 
ing fruit  whose  seed  was  in  itself  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
third  day.''  But  then  in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  second  chapter 
we  are  told  '^  that  every  plant  of  the  field  was  not  yet  in  the 
earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  had  not  yet  grown,"  that  is, 
no  plant  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the  ground,  and  no  herb  of 
the  field  had  yet  grown,  ''for  the  Lord  Gk>d  had  not  caused 
it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the 
groimd."  This  seems  t6  intimate  that  vegetation  had  not  tak^i 
place  before  the  creation  of  man ;  and  therefore,  to  provide  a 
place  for  his  reception,  God  plants  a  garden,  an  apparent  ex- 
ception to  the  barrenness  that  prevailed  as  yet.  So  sensible 
were  translators,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  English,  of  this  dis- 
agreement, that  they  have  rendered  the  passage  in  a  way  in- 
consistent with  the  proper  meaning  and  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  the  word  D^D,  terem  without  a  prefix 
signifying  not  f/et,  and  when  placed  between  the  verb  and  the 
nominative  case,  admitting  of  no  other  rendering  than  that  given 
above.^  This  erroneous  rendering  of  the  translators,  manifestly 
resorted  to  from  the  exigence  of  the  case,  in  order  to  avoid  an 
apparent  contradiction  between  the  statements  of  the  two  pas- 
sages, makes  the  sacred  writer  represent  the  vegetable  creation 

^  [This  IB  plainly  the  way  of  conBtrning  the  words  which  naturally  offera  itself,  and 
that  from  which  an  aheolnte  necessity  alone  would  warrant  a  departure.]  See  Note 
A,  p.  247. 
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as  a  thing  made  and  existing  by  itself  before  it  was  yet  in  the 
ground,  whereas  in  the  first  chapter  it  was  made  at  its  first  pro- 
duction to  spring  out  of  the  ground.  Professor  Challis,  p.  55, 
adopts  this  erroneous  translation,  apparently  not  aware  of  any 
grammatical  objection  to  it,  and  regarding  the  fourth  and  fifbh 
yerses  as  a  summary  of  the  whole  preceding  accoimt,  thinks 
that  the  intention  was  to  signify  that  the  foregoing  was  ^'an 
account  of  the  creation  as  it  was  in  plan  or  design,  not  as 
executed/*  But  besides  the  incorrectness  of  the  rendering  on 
which  he  builds,  he  -is  mistaken  in  regarding  these  yerses  as  a 
summary  of  the  preceding  account,  anS.  in  thinking  that  ''  the 
historic  accoxmt  of  natural  facts  and  creative  operations  "  com- 
mences with  the  sixth  Terse.  The  abruptness  of  this  yerse 
standing  by  itself,  and  its  connection  with  the  preceding,  both 
yerbally  by  a  copulative,  and  in  sense  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  mist  and  the  rain,  plainly  show  that  it  cannot  be 
the  commencement  of  a  new  paragraph.  The  words,  '^  these 
are  the  generations,''  are  an  accredited  commencing  formula, 
and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  his  saying  that  the  like 
formula  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  chapter  is  retrospec- 
tive ;  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  its  reference  to  the  genealogy 
that  follows.^  He  admits  the  prospective  use  of  the  formula  at 
the  commencement  of  the  tenth  chapter,  but  relies  on  the  retro- 
spective reference  of  the  words,  *'  these  are  the  families,"  at  the 
close  of  that  chapter.  But  in  this,  and  in  similar  instances  in  the 
course  of  that  chapter,  they  could  not  refer  to  the  sequel  which 
has  its  own  proper  beginning,  and  must  therefore  refer  to  what 
precedes.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  second  chapter ;  the  first 
paragraph  has  its  proper  peroration  in  the  three  first  yerses  of 
this  chapter,  and  a  second  recapitulation  in  verse  4  would  be  an 
unmeaning  redundancy.  The  fourth  verse  is  plainly  the  head- 
ing of  a  new  passage,  with  which  it  is  connected  grammatically 
as  well  as  by  the  use,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  name  Jehovah 
Elohim,  which  is  thenceforward  continued  through  the  chapter* 

^  [The  LXX.  use  the  same  fbrmula  in  ii.  4  as  in  t.  1,  fhrni  4i  BtfiXos  ywiv^ms. 
This  could  never  have  had  reference  to  the  preceding  aoconnt.] 
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Dr.  M'CauIy  it  is  tme,  p.  197,  quotes  the  authority  of  Ewald, 
for  connecting  the  fourth  Terse  with  the  preceding  paragraph, 
or  at  least  the  words,  **  these  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth/'  The  impossibility  of  stopping  at  these  words, 
however,  will  appear  presently,  while  against  the  authority  of 
Ewald  may  be  set  that  of  Hengstenberg,  who, '' Authentie  des 
Pentateuch,^'  pp.  311  ff.,  makes  the  second  passage  to  commence 
with  verse  4,  as  its  superscription,  in  which  it  was  intended  to 
represent  the  creation  as  the  work  of  Jehovah,  while  in  the  first 
it  appears  as  the  work  of  Elohim.^  Mr.  MacDonald,  "  Creation 
and  the  Fall,''  pp.  323-4,  recogmses  the  incorrectness  of  the 
usual  rendering  of  the  fifth  verse  and  the  necessity  of  carrying 
the  commencement  of  the  new  paragraph  further  back  than  this 
verse.  But  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  apparent  incon* 
sistency  between  the  two  accounts,  he  makes  a  division  in  the 
fourth  verse,  in  opposition,  he  admits,  to  the  Masoretic  punctua- 
tion, and,  he  might  have  added,  to  the  Septuagint  reading  also. 
He  connects  the  first  part  with  the  previous  account,  which  he 
makes  to  conclude  with  the  words,  '^  These  are  the  generations 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  when  they  were  created ;"  and  he 
commences  the  new  paragraph  with  the  words,  *^  In  the  day 
that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,"  supposing 
that  the  writer  goes  back  to  a  point  previous  to  the  creation  of 
the  vegetable  productions.  He  overlooks,  however,  the  manifest 
parallelism  of  the  two  clauses  with  the  Hebraistic  inversion  in 
the  second  of  the  order  of  the  leading  ideas  expressed  in  the 
first — ^'heavens,  earth,  created"  in  one,  and  ''made,  earth, 
heavens,"  in  the  other — which  forbids  the  separation  of  the 
two  clauses;  while  in  order  to  make  the  connection  of  the  latter 
with  the  fifth  verse  possible,  he  silently  drops  the  copulative 

1  Dr.  M^CauI  insUts  on  ihe  sig^iificanoe  of  the  inTenion  of  "  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  "  when  repeated  as  "  the  earth  and  the  heavens,"  in  v.  4.  He  supposes  that 
the  heavens  first  mentioned  are  the  heavens  of  Gen.  i.  1,  created  before  the  earth, 
while  he  regards  the  heavens  as  mentioned  the  second  time  as  the  firmament  of 
Gen.  i.  7,  8,  created  subsequently  to  the  earth,  and  therefore  mentioned  after  the 
earth.  One  greatly  wonders  Dr.  M'Caul  did  not  perceive  that  tiiis  is  only  an 
Hebraistic  poetical  inversion  of  the  order  of  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  two 
parallel  claiues,  an  inversion  not  confined  to  "  the  heavens  and  earth,"  but  extending 
also  to  the  oonWpondiDg  wordsy  "  craated  "  and  '*  made." 


\ 
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with  which  this  verse  commences^  and  translates,  '*  In  the  day 
that  the  Lord  God  made  earth  and  heaven,  there  was  no  shrub 
of  the  field  yet  in  the  earth/'  It  is  strange  that  while  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  admit  that  he  was  departing  firom  the  Masoretic 
punctuation,  he  should  ^lake  no  reference  whatever  to  the  un- 
warrantable suppression  of  the  conjunction  which  exists  both  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuaguit.  It  is  true  we 
meet  with  frequent  instances  in  Hebrew  in  which  the  second 
part  of  a  sentence  is  connected  with  the  first  by  a  conjunction, 
in  cases  in  which  we  should  not  think  of  using  one ;  and  the 
next  chapter,  v.  5,  affords  an  instance  which  at  first  sight  might 
be  thought  to  justify  the  use  of  the  copulative  in  the  sentence 
formed  by  the  proposed  division  of  v.  4,  and  the  junction  of  its 
latter  clause  to  v.  5.  In  the  English  version  this  copulative  is 
represented  by  then:  "In  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened."  This,  in  the  original,  runs  thus :  "  In 
the  day  of  your  eating  thereof,  also  shall  be  opened  your  eyes."^ 
Here  the  copulative  connects  their  eating  in  the  former  part 
with  their  eyes  being  opened  in  the  latter,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  an  hypothetic 
proposition,  the  parts  of  which  are  frequently  thus  connected  in 
Hebrew ;  and,  in  fact,  the  instance  which  has  been  quoted  is 
only  a  disguised  hypothetic ;  "  if  ye  eat,  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened  also."  When  this  is  not  the  case,  some  important 
word,  as  the  nominative  case  to  a  verb,  or,  as  in  this 
instance,  the  pronoun  your,  is  carried  &om  the  first  part  of 
the  sentence  on  to  the  second.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
the  case  imder  consideration ;  no  idea  expressed  or  understood 
is  carried  from  the  fiist  clause  into  the  second ;  the  word  earth, 
repeated  in  the  latter,  has  a  somewhat  different  meaning  from 
the  earth  coupled  with  the  heavens  in  the  former,  denoting 
rather  the  ground  or  soil  out  of  which  vegetables  should  grow> 
than  the  earth  in  its  cosmical  sense,  and  severed  also  from  the 
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liearens^  wbicli  should  be  joined  with  it^  if  it  were  in  this  way 
carried  on  from  the  first  clause  by  the  conjunction.  It  is  also 
alleged  by  £eil.  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  tiiat  it  is 
'^  grammatically  impossible"  that  this  clause  can  be  the  protasis 
of  a  sentence  of  which  the  apodosis  is  to  be  found  in  v.  5,  *'  because 
in  Z7.  5  the  noun  stands  first,  and  not  the  verb,  as  we  should 
eicpect  in  such  a  case."  Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  purely  historical  interpretation  than 
these  shifts  to  which  its  advocates  are  constrained  to  resort  in 
order  to  evade  their  force.  The  significance  of  the  formula, 
**  These  are  the  generations,"  in  reference  to  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  the  entire  book,  as  the  title  of  its  larger  sections,  will  be 
fuUy  discussed  hereafter. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  further  that  in  the  first  chapter  winged 
fowl  are  created  simultaneously  with  the  creatures  of  the  sea, 
and  by  implication  are  produced  from  the  air  as  the  fishes  from 
the  waters,  while  in  the  second  chapter  God  forms  every  fowl 
of  the  air,  no  less  than  every  beast  of  the  field,  out  of  the  ground. 
Moreover,  in  the  latter,  both  appear  to  have  been  formed  subse- 
quently to  the  creation  of  man,  being  brought  to  him  at  their 
creation  to  be  named  by  him;  whereas,  in  the  former,  hoih 
appear  to  be  previously  created,  and  the  fowls  on  a  different 
day.  And,  lastly,  in  the  second  chapter  the  formation  of  the 
woman  is  a  subsequent  operation  to  the  creation  of  the  man,  while 
in  the  first  man  is  made  both  male  and  female  at  once — a  dif- 
ference which  gave  rise  to  the  foolish  speculation  of  the  Babbis, 
that  the  man  and  woman  were  created  together,  united  back  to 
back  or  side  to  side,  and  separated  during  the  deep  sleep  de- 
scribed in  the  second  chapter,  but  which  jpsj  more  reasonably 
be  regarded  as  indicating  that  in  the  first  chapter  the  creation 
of  the  species,  male  and  female,  and  not  of  an  individual  man 
and  woman,  was  intended. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  supposi- 
tion otprolepsis  in  one  place  and  metalepsis  in  another,  anticipated 
mention  here  and  repetition  tibiere,  to  reoondle  the  statements  of 
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these  two  passages.  It  does  not  concern  the  present  argument 
to  inquire  what  measure  of  success  may  have  attended  these 
attempts.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  a  difference  exists 
so  manifest  as  to  require  such  attempts  at  the  reconciliation  of 
statements  which  could  scarcely  thus  widely  differ,  if  written  as 
consecutive  parts  of  a  history  meant  to  be  understood  through- 
out in  the  literal  acceptation  of  its  words.  If  the  construction 
of  one  or  both  passages  is  such  as  to  suggest  that  either  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  sense  different  from  the  literal  acceptation,  this  is 
sufiSicient  to  justify  our  departing  from  that  acceptation,  as 
designed  by  the  author ;  and  particularly  in  respect  to  that  one 
which  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  facts  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  a  literal  history,  as  is  the  case  with  the  first 
chapter. 

YI.  It  was  remarked  that  the  necessity  of  thus  departing 
^m  the  historical  interpretation  had  been  felt  by  many  from 
the  yery  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  even  by  some 
of  those  from  whom  the  Christian  Church  received  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  It  will  be  of  use  here  rapidly  to  trace  back  this 
succession  of  ^interpreters  before  any  endeavour  to  elicit  from 
the  document  itself  what  is  its  real  purport  and  design.  And 
in  doing  this  it  should  be  premised  that  it  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  express  any  assent  to  the  several  opinions  which 
are  about  to  be  adduced,  but  merely  to  cite  them  as  evidence  of 
the  difficulties  which  men  of  learning  and  intelligence,  as  well 
as  of  profound  reverence  for  the  sacred  writings,  have  from  time 
to  time  experienced  in  the  interpretation  of  this  portion  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

Let  us  take  our  start  from  a  point  anterior  to  the  difficulties 
presented  by  modem  geological  discoveries,  and  commence  with 
a  luminary  of  the  Gallican  Church,  Augustine  Calmet.  In  a 
dissertation  on  the  system  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  prefixed  to  his  Commentary  on  the  book  of  Ecdesi- 
asticus,  he  concludes  by  remarking :— "  Let  no  one  say  that  if 
the  wordj3  of  the  sacred  writers  are  found  inconsistent  with  truth 
and  experience  in  matters  of  physical  science,  we  have  no  reason. 
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to  bestow  g^reater  credit  on  them  in  other  matters.  For  the 
statements  referred  to  are  not  so  positively  set  down,  as  if  they 
meant  to  assert  them  for  truths.  They  put  them  forward,  as  it 
were  ex  hypothesi — not  as  their  own,  but  as  the  reoeived  opinion."  ^ 
[More  distinctly  amongst  ourselves  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  in  his 
*^  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,"  speaking  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  says,  ''As  to  the  particular  space  of  time,  in 
which  this  beautiful  fabric  of  the  world  was  formed  out  of  a 
Chaos,  and  made  of  things  which  do  not  appear ;  'tis  not  in 
itself  at  all  material,  whether  it  had  been  performed  in  one 
moment,  or  in  six  days.  But  for  our  greater  distinctness  of 
perception,  'tis  described  to  have  been  effected  in  six  days; 
and  possibly,  moreover,  as  this  might  be  a  typical  representar 
tion  of  some  greater  periods."  The  allusion  is  probably  to  the 
notion  of  the  world  lasting  six  thousand  years,  to  be  followed 
by  a  millenial  period;  the  notion  of  long  geological  periods 
had  not  yet  been  thought  of.] 

We  turn  now  to  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  the  well-known  author 
of  the  "  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  who,  in  his  Archwologim  PhiUh 
sophiccB,  having  pointed  out  the  disagreement  of  several  particu- 
lars in  the  Mosaic  G-enesis  with  the  truth  of  nature,  proceeds  to 
say* : — "  These  brief  annotations  on  the  G^esis  set  forth  by 
Moses,  seem  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  sacred 
author  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  world  in  accordance  with 
physical  truth,  which  would  have  been  useless  for  a  people 
incapable  of  instruction  in  philosophy;  but  to  represent  the 
origin  of  things  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  easy  of  concep- 
tion, and  might  beget  piety  and  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in 
the  minds  of  men."  And  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  as  other 
ancient  nations  prefixed  a  cosmogony  full  of  idolatrous  notions 
to  their  national  history,  so  Moses  prefixed  to  the  history  and 
institutes  of  his  nation  something  of  the  same  kind,  in  a  form 
calculated  to  eradicate  such  idolatrous  notions.  In  illustration 
of  this  he  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Hexaemerou  of  Basil  the 

^  Translated  from  the  Latm  edition  of  ''Calmet'a  Commentsr^  on  tiie  Bible." 
>  Aiok.  Phil.,  h.  ii.  e.  8,  p.  424. 
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Great,  where  it  said  that  the  creation  of  the  strn  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  earth  was  clothed  with  yegetables,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  men  to  worship  the  sun  as  the 
supposed  cause  of  vegetation.  It  is  true  Basil  treats  this  as 
designed,  not  merely  in  the  order  of  narration,  but  of  creation 
itself.  But  that,  under  the  historical  form,  a  di£ferent  meaning 
was  suspected  by  Basil  himself  to  lie  hid,  may  be  gathered  from 
his  words  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  homily,  where  he  says, 
it  is  desirable  at  the  outset  to  enquire  who  the  author  was,  as 
though,  through  the  weakness  of  our  understanding  we  may  not 
be  able  to  arrive  at  the  inward  meaning  of  the  historian,  yet 
having  regard  to  the  credibility  of  the  speaker,  we  may  be 
readily  led  to  assent  to  what  he  says.^ 

We  pass  next  to  Stillingfleet,  who  briefly  remarks,  ''All  the 
question  is  concerning  the  particular  manner  which  was  used 
by  God)  as  l^e  efficient  cause  in  giving  being  to  the  world.  As 
to  which  I  shall  only  in  general  suggest  what  Maimonides  says 
of  it.  Omtma  simul  ereata  eranU  ^t  postea  mccesam  ah  invicem 
separata;  altho'  I  am  somewhat  inclinable  to  that  of  ChMsendus^ 
Majm  est  mundua  cpus^  quam  ut  assequi  mens  huntana  ilKus 
molitionem  passitJ'^  Perhups  we  shall  see  reason  to  suspect 
that  Maimonides,  if  not  Stillingfleet  after  him,  regarded  the 
subsequent  successive  separation,  as  pertaining  only  to  the  de- 
scription and  not  the  actual  formation  of  the  six  days*  work. 

The  ne:[i:t  writer  to  whom  reference  may  be  made  is  the  cele- 
brated Di*.  Henry  More,  who,  in  1662,  published  his  Conjectura 
Cabbalistica,  in  which  he  proposed  a  threefold  interpretation  of 
the  three  first  chapters  of  Gnosis,  distinguished  as  the  Literal, 
the  Philosophical,  and  the  Mystical  or  Moral  Cabbala.    With 

^  *Zp9vft'nO&ftMw  tts  6  SM\ty6tMP0f  hiuw  Siiri  iA»  r^t  fioBtlai  KupSiat  rov  avyypo/^dui 
fjL^  i/^iKAfi($a  Ztii  rh  TTis  itaifoias  iffi&v  iuritp^Sf  iiXXh  tpyt  dL^tawurriq,  w^oeixovrn  ro9 
h^yorros,  cdnofidraf  cir  avyicardBtfftv  r&r  clprifi^ycoy  iyaxOTi<rSfi€&a.  f  Burnet  corre- 
sponded with  Sir  Isaac  Newtoa  on  this  subject,  and  there  is  an  interesting  letter 
from  Newton  in  Brewster's  life  of  Newton,  toI.  ii.  pp.  447  ff.  I  extract  the 
following:  —  "When  he  tells  us  of  two  great  lights,  and  the  stais  made  the 
fourth  day,  I  do  not  think  their  creation  irom  beginning  to  end  was  done  the  fourth 
^«y,  nor  m  any  one  day  of  the  creation. — It  being  lus  design  to  describe  things  in 
order  according  to  the  succession  of  days,  allotting  no  more  than  one  day  to  one 
thing,  they  were  to  be  referred  to  some  day  or  other."  There  is,  howetter,  a  good 
deal  of  realism  in  the  interpretations  contained  in  this  letter.] 

'  Originee  Sacrse,  b.  iii.  c.  2,  p.  296,  ed.  1709. 
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the  latter  we  are  inno  way  concerned;  of  the  Literal,  he  says 
in  the  Preface  that  by  it  "  there  is  a  very  charitable  proTision 
made  for  them  that  are  so  prone  to  expect  rigid  precepts  of 
philosophy  in  Moses  his  outward  text.   For  this  Literal  Cabbala 
will  steer  them  from  that  toil  of  endeavouring  to  make  the  bare 
letter  speak  consonantly  to  the  true  frame  of  nature,  which 
while  they  attempt  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  they  both 
disgrace  themselves  and  wrong  Moses."    The  spirit  of  this  so- 
called  Literal  Cabbala  is  to  be  found  in  the  Litroduction  to  the 
Defence  of  ity  p.  60,  where  he  says  that  **  the  manner  of  deliver- 
ing the  Creation  is  accommodately  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
meanest :  not  speaking  of  things  according  to  their  very  essence 
and  real  nature,  but  according  to  their  appearances  to  us:  not 
starting  of  high  and  intricate  questions,  and  concluding  them 
by  subtle  arguments,  but  familiarly  and  condescendingly  setting 
out  the  Creation,  according  to  the  most  easy  and  obvious  con- 
ceits they  themselves  had  of  those  things  they  saw  in  the  world. 
Nor  doth  it  follow  that  the  narration  must  not  be  true,  because 
it  is  according  to  the  appearance  of  things  to  sense  and  obvious 
fancy ;  for  there  is  also  a  truth  of  appearance,  according  to  which 
Scripture  most-what  speaks  in  philosophical  matters.'^ 

In  the  Philosophical  Cabbala  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Pytha- 
gorean  speculation  on  the  meaning  of  numbers,  much  that 
makes  one  readily  assent  to  what  the  author  says  in  the  Preface 
in  reference  to  the  title  of  his  work,  ''that  though  I  caU  this 
interpretation  of  mine  Cabbala,  yet  I  must  confess  I  received 
it  neither  from  man  nor  angeL  Not  came  it  to  me  by  Divine 
inspiration."  A  few  sentences  are  extracted  that  are  of  moment 
to  the  present  inquiry.  In  p.  72,  he  says  that  the  atheist  shall 
have  nothing  to  allege  against  the  philosophy  of  this  account  of 
the  Creation,  "  for  he  shall  not  hear  Moses  in  this  Philosopkkk 
Cabbala  either  tasking  God  to  his  six  days'  labour,  or  bounding 
the  world  at  the  clouds,  or  making  the  moon  bigger  than  the 
stars,  or  ntmibering  days  without  suns."  And  in  pp.  79,  80,  he 
says,  ''you  are  to  understand  that  these  six  numbers  or  days  do 
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rS  not  signify  any  order  of  time,  but  the  nature  of  the  things  that 

n  are  made  in  them.    But  for  anything  in  Moses  his  Philosophick 

)f  Cabbala,  all  might  be  made  at  once,  or  in  such  periods  of  time, 

a  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves." — 

8  "  Nor  will  this  at  all  seem  bold  or  harsh,  if  we  consider  that  the 

li  most  learned  have  already  agreed  that  all  the  whole  creation 

1  was  made  at  once. — So  that  that  leisurely  order  of  days  is  thus 

quite  taken  away,  and  all  the  scruples  that  may  rise  from  that 
5  hypothesis." 

Bacon  points  to  a  like  manner  of  regarding  the  description  of 
J  the  six  days*  work.    He  says,  "  In  the  works  of  creation  we 

perceive  a  twofold  emanation  of  divine  virtue,  of  which  one  has 
relation  to  power,  the  other  to  wisdom.  The  former  is  chiefly 
discerned  in  the  creation  of  matter  in  the  mass,  the  latter  in  the 
beautiful  disposition  of  its  form.  This  being  premised,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  creation  to 
hinder  our  understanding  the  confused  mass  and  material  of 
heaven  and  earth  to  have  been  created  in  one  moment  of  time,  to 
the  disposing  and  digesting  of  which  six  days  have  been  attri- 
buted, so  significantly  has  God  discriminated  between  the  opera- 
tions of  his  power  and  of  his  wisdom.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
that  in  respect  to  the  creation  of  matter  it  is  not  related  that 
Grod  said,  'Let  there  be  heavens  and  earth,'  as  was  said  of  the 
succeeding  works ;  but  the  actual  work  is  nakedly  asserted : 
*  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; '  so  that  matter  appears 
as  if  wrought  by  hand;  but  the  introduction  of  form  has  the 
style  of  a  law  or  decree."  *    If  we  observe  the  use  of  the  word 

^  In  operibds  creationia,  daplicem  yirtatis  divinflB  emanationem  YideinnSy  quarum 
una  ad  potentiam  refertur,  altera  ad  sapientiam :  Ilia  prsecipu^  cemitar  in  creandft 
mole  matepse,  hsBC  in  pulchiitadine  formaB  disponend^.  Hoo  posito  notandam  est, 
nihil  in  creationis  historic  obstare,  quin  faerit  confnsa  iUa  cgbU  terrsBqne  massa  et 
materia  unico  temporis  momento  creata,  cni  tamen  disponendae,  digerendseqne  sel 
dies  fiiernnt  attributi ;  aded  signanter  Deus  opera  potentise  ac  sapientise  discriminavit. 
Cni  aocedit  qndd  de  materis  creatione  memoriiB  proditum  non  sit  dixisae  Deum,  Jiat 
ecslum  et  terrOf  sicnt  de  sequentibus  operibuB  dictum  est ;  sed  nud^  atqne  actnaliter, 
J)eu8  ereavit  ewlum  et  terrain :  ita  ut  materia  videatur,  tanquam  manofacta  ,*  formie 
T6r6  introductio  stylam  habeat  legis,  aut  decreti.  De  Angm.  Sci.  lib.  L  [In  the 
earlier  <<  Adyancement  of  Leaminfr"  the  disposition  of  the  mass  of  created  matter  is 
called"  the  work  of  six  days."  But  if  we  compare  Thom.  Aq.  Sum,  TheoL  pt.  1.. 
<ni.  74.  Art.  2  tubfin,^  where  the  yiews  of  Augustine  are  diBCus»ed,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Bacon  had  this  ij}  yiew  and  that  the  change  was  designed.    Both  make  the  same 
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fjutuaUier  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  reflect  that  the  actual  introduction  of  form  required  divine 
power  as  much  as  the  creation  of  the  universe  in  mass,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  regarded  the  account  of  the  six  days'  work 
as  descriptive  of  things  as  they  exist,  rather  than  as  they  were 
actually  created. 

In  the  unreformed  Church,  the  celebrated  Gajetan,^  who  died 
in  1534,  thus  wrote  on  Qen.  i.  5 ;  **  For  the  sanctification  of 
each  seventh  day,  Moses  gathered  the  days  to  seven  rather  than 
to  any  other  number.  Yet  the  works  of  the  six  days  were  not 
on  this  account  a  fiction.  But  to  six  perfections  of  the  universe 
in  orderly  mutual  relation  he  accommodated  six  days,  to  aigniiy 
that  the  things  of  which  the  imiverse  consists  have  an  order 
and  sequence  between  themselves,  just  as  six  natural  days  have. 
So  that  between  days  and  works  there  is  a  similitude  of  propor- 
tion in  such  manner  that,  as  a  second  day  has  its  relation  of 
sequence  to  the  first,  and  a  third  to  the  second,  andso  on  to  the 
seventh,  so  the  six  created  perfections  have  a  relation  of 
sequence  to  one  another  up  to  the  consummation  of  all  things 
requisite  to  the  perfection  of  the  universe  in  every  respect  in 
the  existing  nature  of  things.  Because,  therefore,  the  things 
created  by  God  when  distributed  into  six  gradations  are  related 
to  one  another,  just  as  if  the  several  gradations  had  been  pro- 
duced on  several  days,  and  the  artificer  had  rested  on  the 
seventh,  all  being  completed;  so  without  a  fiction  Moses  ac- 
commodated all  the  works  created  at  the  first  instant,  in  which 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  as  distributed  into  rix 
degrees  of  perfections  in  orderly  relation  to  one  another,  to 
six  natural  days,  and  rest  to  a  seventh. '^ ' 

distinction  between  the  creation  of  matter  in  the  man  and  the  oommnnication  of 
form,  both  use  the  word  attribute  in  reference  to  the  six  days,  and  the  word  9iffnant«r 
in  reference  to  the  discrimination  in  speaking  of  Creation. — Dens  creayit  omnia  simnl, 
qnantom  ad  remm  substantiam  quodammodo  informem :  sed  (quantum  ad  formationem 
et  omatum  non  simnl.  Unde  signanter  ntiter  rerbo  creationis. — Secnndum  Aug.  iUe 
ordo  dierum  referendus  est  ad  naturalem  ordinem  opemm,  qu»  diebus  attribnuntur.l 
-       -  -  "6r- 


^  Moses  propter  sanctificationem  septimi  cujusque  diei  coUegit  dies  ad  septem 

dt  opera  sex  dierum :  sed  aooommo. 
uxuTersi  sex  dies :  ad  significandum, 


poti(ks  qndim  aHum  nnmemm.    Nee  propterea  finxitopera  sex  dierum :  sed  aooommo. 
davit  sex  ordinate  se  habentibos  perfectionibus  u  ' 


J 
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If  now  one  steps  back  to  the  times  of  tlie  Sehoolmen,  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  questions  discussed  in  the  Summa 
TAeologuB,  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  reference  to  the  six  days 
of  creation,  their  nature  and  the  works  performed  in  them, 
will  show  how  many  and  perplexing  difficulties  this  portion 
of  Holy  Scripture  was  at  that  period  thought  to  present. 
Amongst  these  questions  may  be  instanced  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  enumeration  of  successive  days  with  evening  and 
morning,  light  fuid  darkness,  before  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  represented  on  the  fourth  day,  and  the  production  of 
the  vegetable  clothing  of  the  earth  prior  also  to  the  existence 
of  the  sun,  so  necessary  to  its  growth  according  to  all  experience. 

At  an  earlier  period  the  Venerable  Bede  remarked  in  reference 
to  the  mention  of  the  first  day  in  Gen.  i.  6 :  **  Perhaps  under 
the  name  of  day  all  time  is  here  designated,  and  all  revolving 
ages  are  included  in  this  word.  Hence  it  is  not  called  the 
first  day,  but  one  day."^  The  notion  that  the  creation  days 
extend  over  all  time  to  the  final  consummation,  and  are  accord* 
ingly  still  going  on,  was,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  entertained 
by  a  much  earUer  authority. 

Procopius  of  Gaza,  who  flourished  eirca  an.  520,  in  his  Cbm- 
tnentaria  in  Oetateuehum,  says,  in  reference  to  the  creation  of 
the  luminaries  on  the  fourth  day,  that  "  we  learn  from  it  that 
the  number  of  days  was  assumed  for  the  sake  of  order,  and 
because  of  our  weakness  of  understanding.    For  else  we  should 

qu6d  ree  uniyersi  sunt  k  Deo  dispositn  ordinate  et  ooiiBe^uenter  se  habentes  inter 
seipsas,  quemadmoduia  lex  diei  natonlfis.  Ita  qa6d  inter  dies  et  opera  est  rimilitado 
proportionalis :  at  neat  iecnndm  diea  ooneeqnenter  n  habet  ad  primum,  et  tertiup 
ad  aecandum,  et  sic  asqne  ad  septimum ;  ita  effects  sex  perfeotiones  ooliBeqnenter 
se  habent  inter  sese  os^ue  ad  consommatioQem  omnium  requisitomm  ad  omnimodam 
perfectionem  uniyersi  m  esse  natur».  Quia  itaque  effecta  k  Deo  in  sex  distributa 
gradus  se  babent  inter  se  ao  si  fwd  ftussent  singiQi  gradus  sinffuUa  ^ebus,  et  septimQ 
quieyiiset  opifex  perfectis  omnibus;  ided  absque  fictione  Moses  effecta  omnia  in 
prime  instanti,  quo  oreayit  ccbIos  et  terram,  distributa  in  sex  perfeotionum  gradus 
consequenter  se  habentes,  aocommodayit  sex  diebus  naturalibus,  et  quietem  diei 
septimo.    Comment  in  Gr^.  i. 

^  Fortassis  bic  diei  nomen,  totius  temporis  nomen  est,  et  omnia  yolumina  seculomm 
hoc  yocabiilo  indudit  Idedque  non  dictus  dies  primus  sed  dies  unus.  He  says  of 
tbe  second  day,  Ita  bsBC  qusB  repetuntur,  sicut  supcriCis  intelligenda  sunt  A|id  ao 
also  he  says  of  tbe  otiier  days. 
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not  have  been  able  to  apprehend  the  order  of  created  things  by 
reason  of  their  multitude."  And  again  on  the  commencement 
of  ch.  ii.  he  says,  "  I  think  it  manifest  that  after  all  things  had 
been  already  made  and  completed,  for  the  sake  of  order  and 
proper  harmonious  arrangement,  this  number"  (namely,  six) 
"was  assumed."^ 

We  now  come  to  St.  Augustine,  who  discourses  at  large  on 
this  subject  with  great  subtlety,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great 
depth  of  thought.  He  says, ''  It  is  more  probable  that  the  first 
six  days  were  eyolved  in  a  manner  strange  and  imwonted 
to  us,  in  the  conditions  of  things  themselves,  wherein  even- 
ing and  morning,  like  .real  light  and  darkness,  that  is  day 
and  night,  did  not  present  that  alternation  which  natural 
days  do  by  the  course  of  the  sun;  what  at  any  rate  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  in  regard  to  the  three  days  enumerated 
before  the  luminaries  were  created."*  He  also  says,  that  of 
the  same  Creator  of  whom  this « Scripture  says  that  in  six 
days  God  finished  all  his  works,  it  is  elsewhere  written  that  he 
created  all  things  simultaneously,  these  six  or  seven  days  being 
rather  one  day  six  or  seven  times  repeated  in  condescension  to 
the  capacity  of  those  who  coidd  not  readily  form  a  conception 
of  such  a  simultaneous  creation  of  all  things.'    And  in  a  passage 

^  Docet  numerom  dierum  assumptam  esse  ordinis  gratis  et  ob  nostram  imbedllita* 
tern  inteUectUB.  Nam  alio^ui  non  quiTiflsemus  ordiDem  reram  creatarum  ob  multi- 
tu^nem  aneqid.  In  Gen.  i.  14.  Manifestom  arbitror  cdm  omnia  jam  essent  facta 
et  consummata,  ordinia  gratill  et  debits  consonantlflB  assnmptum  ease  hunc  numentm. 
In  Gen.  ii.  1,  2. 

>  ProbabUins  est  iatos  qnidem  septem  dies,  iUoram  nominibns  et  niunero,  alios 
atque  alios  dbimet  succedentes  currendo  temporalia  pera^ere  spatia :  illos  antem 
pnmos  sex  dies  inexpert^  nobis  atqne  inusitatd,  specie  in  ipsis  rerom  conditionibns 
exptioatos,  in  ^uibns  et  Tespere  et  mane,  sicut  ipsa  lux  et  tenebne,  id  est  dies  et  nox, 
non  earn  Tieissitudinem  pTSBbaerunt,  qnam  pnebent  isti  per  solis  circuitus ;  quod  cert^ 
de  iltis  tribus  fateri  oo^vnor  qui  ante  oondita  luminaria  commemorati  atque  enumerati 
sunt.  Gen.  ad  Lit.  it.  18.  Equally  strong  expressions  of  this  view  of  the  creation 
days  are  to  be  found  in  the  Liber  Imperfectus  de  Gen.  ad  Literam.  Beference  may  be 
made  to  {  28,  f  48,  and  i  61. 

s  Gen.  ad  Lit  iv.  33.  De  quo  Creatore  Scriptura  ista  narrant  quod  sex  diebus 
consummaverit  omnia  opera  sua,  de  iLlo  alibi  non  utique  dissonanter  scriptum  est 
quod  creaTit  omnia  simul.  Ac  per  hoc  et  istos  dies  sex  vel  septem,  vel  potii^  unum 
sexies  septiesve  repetitum  simul  fecit  qui  fecit  omnia  simul.  Quid  ergo  opus  erat 
sex  dies  tarn  distinct^  disposit^^ue  narrari  ?  Quia  scilicet  ii  qui  non  poasunt  ridere 
quod  dictum  est,  Creavit  omnia  simul,  nisi  cum  eis  sermo  tardiiis  inoedat,  ad  id  qu6 
eos  duoit  perrenire  non  possnnt. 
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to  which  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer  farther  on,  he  says 
that  that  one  day  which  God  first  made  was  made  present  to  all 
his  works^  being  prior  or  subsequent  not  by  intervals  of  time, 
but  in  the  connexion  of  the  creatures.  The  alternation  of  these 
days,  he  says  again,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  succession  of 
time,  but  of  the  variety  that  exists  in  the  works  of  God,  the 
historian  having  subsequently  in  his  discourse  divided  that 
which  God  did  not  divide  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  work  ; 
for  God  created  all  things  simultaneously,  whilst  by  one  act 
of  his  will  he  provided  for  the  manifold  variety  of  all  species,  in 
which  will  all  things  were  made  without  time,  which  from  their 
very  origin  God  ceases  not  to  dispense  throughout  all  time.^ 

Before  Augustine,  Origen  likewise  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  account  of  the  creation  given  by  Moses  contained  under  the 
veil  of  the  letter  a  profound  and  hidden  meaning,  intimating 
that  perhaps  the  only  thing  expressly  taught  was  the  creation 
of  the  world  in  time.'  He  asks  how  any  one  possessed  of 
sense  could  suppose  that  there  was  a  succession  of  first,  second, 
and  third  days,  with  their  evening  and  morning,  before  the 
existence  of  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  as  represented  by  this 
account  in  its  literal  acceptation.' 

Irenseus  gives  a  distinct  intimation  that  he  regarded  the  six 
days  of  creation  as  still  going  on,  the  seventh  day  being  the 
promised  rest  of  the  righteous  hereafter.  He  says  that  the 
statement,  that  God  finished  his  works  in  six  days  and  rested 

^  De  mirabilibiu  Seripturse  i.  Sed  quamyis  per  sex  dieram  alternatioxieiii  omnia 
instituta  fuiflse  creatura  perhibetur,  Don  tamen  nsBC  dierum  alternatio  per  spatium 
temporis  intelligitur ;  sed  in  his  operum  vicissitado  declaratur.  Post  namqne 
historisB  narrator  diyisit  in  sermone,  quod  Dens  non  divisit  in  operis  perfectione. 
Simid  enim  cuncta  quea  condidit.  Dens  creavit,  dnm  nnH  rolnntate  mnltiplioem 
omnium  specierum  yanetatem  fieri  disposuit,  in  quft  Toluntate  unsl  omnia  simul  sine 
tempore  esse  fccit»  quse  ab  ipso  ortu  suo  per  tempus  dispeusare  non  desinit. 

*  Be  conditione  mnndi  qam  alia  nos  Soriptura  magis  potent  edocere  qu&m  ea  quae 
a  Moyse  de  urigine  ejus  scripta  est  ?  Quas  licet  majora  intra  se  contineat  qn&m 
historuo  narratio  videtur  ostendere,  et  spiritalem  in  qvAm  maximis  contineat 
intellectam,  atque  in  rebus  mysticis  et  profundis  velamine  quodam  litene  ntatur, 
tamen  nihilominiks  indicat  hoc  sermo  narrantis,  quod  ex  certo  tempore  areata  sunt 
omnia  quse  videntur.    Ilcpl  iipx^^i  ^  ^* 

'  T(r  pow  tx^v  6pi(9reu  irpArn¥,  koI  devrfyoMf  Ktd  rpVnip  iifitpay,  k<nt4paif  re  koI 
irimtaM  x^^^  iiXiov  ytyoif4yaif  koI  (TcA^m/fy  icol  iurrdpwv ;  E  lib.  Iy.,  IIcpl  ^X^^* 
«itat.  Justiniano. 
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the  seventh,  is  partly  a  narrative  of  things  already  done,  and 
partly  a  prediction  of  what  has  not  yet  taken  place.^  Understand- 
ing a  day  of  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  he  considers  this 
present  state  as  destined  to  last  six  thousand  years,  but  at  the 
same  time  throws  out  a  hint  that  he  regarded  the  whole  time  as 
after  all  only  the  one  day  that  was  made  at  the  first.  He  shows 
that  the  sentence,  ''In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thou  shalt 
surely  die,"  was  verified  in  several  ways :  disobedience  itself  is 
a  state  of  death ;  from  that  day  forth  man  became  subjeot  to 
death ;  according  to  the  circle  and  course  of  the  week  days  it 
was  the  same  day,  namely  the  sixth,  for  on  this  day  our  Saviour 
died,  and  as  he  summed  up  in  himself  mankind  from  first  to  last, 
so  did  he  recapitulate  man's  death ;  some  supposed  that  it  was  the 
same  day,  regarded  as  a  day  of  the  Lord,  for  he  died  within  a 
thousand  years ;  and  it  was  on  one  and  the  same  day,  as  the  one 
day  of  creation,  according  to  the  words,  "  There  was  evening 
and  there  was  morning  one  day/''  This  one  day  of  creation 
thus  distinguished  from  the  same  day  of  the  week  and  from  a 
day  of  a  thousand  years,  plainly  implies  the  whole  period  of 
creation  to  the  final  consummation,  a  day  repeated  in  conception, 
not  in  time,  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  works  of 
God. 

These  references  of  Irenasus  bring  us  back  nearly  to  the 
period  when  the  Christian  Church  received  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  at  the  hands  of  the  Jewish.  The  notions  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  respecting  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  may 
be  gathered  from  the  More  Kebochim,  or  Guide  of  the  Simple^ 
of  Maimonides,  who  has  embodied  their  traditional  teaching  in 
this  work.    Li  the  Preface  of  it  he  tells  us  that  in  order  to 

1  CoBsnmmaTii  Deus  in  die  sexto  omnia  opera  sua  qnae  feoit,  et  reqnient  in  die 
■eptimo  ab  omnibus  operibus  suis  quad  fecit.  Hoc  autem  est  et  antefactorum  narratio 
qnemadmodum  fecta  sunt,  et  futurorum  prophetia. — Et  propter  hoc  in  omni  tempore 
plasmatns  in  initio  homo  per  manus  Dei,  id  est  Filii  et  Spiritus,  fit  secunddm  imaginem 
et  sim^tudinem  X>ei.    Aav.  Hser.  y.  28. 

2  In  ipsH  itaque  die  mortui  sunt,  in  qu&  et  manducaverunt  et  debitores  facti  sunt 
mortis,  quoniam  conditionis  dies  unus.  Factum  est  enira  (inquit)  vespere  et  mane 
dies  onus.  In  ipsa  autem  hde  die  manducaverunt,  in  ipsa  autem  et  mortui  sunt. 
Adv.  H»r.  y.  23. 
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produce  an  apprehension  of  the  Creator  in  the  minds  of  men, 
suited  to  their  capacity.  He  prefixed  to  his  laws  an  account  of 
the  creation,  but  that  by  reason  of  our  incapacity  to  comprehend 
fully  such  profound  matters  as  it  would  be  needful  to  advert  to, 
these  were  expressed  in  parables,  enigmas  and  very  abstruse 
ways  of  speaking.  He  quotes  the  Babbis  of  pious  memory  as 
haying  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to  explain  to  flesh  and 
blood  the  nature  of  the  work  of  creation,  for  which  reason  the 
Scriptures  say  absolutely,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created,"  by 
which  words  they  meant  to  intimate  that  these  matters  are  shut 
up  and  not  openly  explained.  He  adds  that  words  of  ambiguous 
meaning  are  often  used  in  order  that  the  yulgar,  according  to 
their  weak  ability,  might  understand  them  in  one  sense  and  the 
more  enlightened  in  another.  Then,  when  he  comes  to  treat 
more  particularly  of  the  work  of  creation,  he  lay9  down  as  a  pre- 
liminary, that  everything  that  is  said  in  the  account  of  it  given 
by  Moses  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  literal  acceptaticm, 
according  to  vulgar  apprehension,  and  again  quotes  the 
Babbis  as  saying,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  account  of  the  ^ixth 
day'^  work^  '^From  the  pommencement  of  the  book  down  to 
this,  it  is  the  glory  of  Qod  to  conceal  a  matter.''  While,  there- 
fore, those  who  have  acquired  an  insight  into  such  matters  are 
bound  to  communicate  their  knowledge  to  others,  they  should 
not  do  so  openly  and  plainly,  but  by  hints  a^d  indications  such 
as  the  Eabbis  were  wont  to  give.  And  he  adds  accordingly  that, 
in  what  he  is  about  to  say  on  the  subject  himself,  he  frequently 
makes  use  of  some*  one  word  or  expression  which  is,  ^s  it  werC; 
the  binge  on  which  the  whole  matter  turns,  leaving  all  fiirther 
explanation  to  those  whose  proper  business  it  is.^  In  the  course 
of  his.  remarks  on  the  particulars  doscribed  by  Mo^es,  he  blames 
some  for  supposing  that  time  existed  before  the  creation  of  the 
world — an  absurdity  to  which  ihey  were  led  by  understanding 
the  enumeration  of  the  days  literally,  while  they  could  not 
conceive  how  days  could  else  be  measiired  before  the  surrounding 

1  Pp.  273-4.    Ed.  Baxtorf,  1629. 
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sphere  and  the  sun  were  created.^  He  further  intimates,  as  a 
point  of  some  moment^  that  the  particle  eth  prefixed  to  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  in  the  first  yerse  implies  the  creation 
with  them  of  all  things  contained  therein.  The  conclusion  he 
draws  from^this  is  that  all  things  were  created  simultaneously 
and  afterwards  successively  separated  one  txoxa  another.  This 
the  Babbis  likened  to  the  sowing  of  divers  seeds  together,  which 
afterwards  germinated  at  difierent  times.'  On  this  principle  he 
explains  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  enumeration  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  days,  and  quotes  the  Babbis  as  saying 
of  the  light  created  on  the  first  day,  that  it  denoted  the 
luminaries  created  on  the  first  day  but  not  suspended  until  the 
fourth.'  That  he  thought  the  successive  separation  above 
mentioned  was  one  of  description  and  not  of  creation,  and  the 
suspending  of  the  luminaries  on  the  fourth  day  merely  the 
representation  of  the  narrative,  may  be  gathered  not  only  from 
his  afterwards  saying  that  the  dividing  between  the  waters  men- 
tioned in  the  seventh  verse  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  distinc- 
tion or  division  of  place,  but  of  nature  and  form/  but  also  from 
his  insisting  on  another  saying  of  the  Babbis  that "  all  the  works 
of  creation  were  created  in  their  stature,  in  their  science,  in 
their  grace  and  ornament."  This  he  thinks  was  meant  to 
signify  that,  in  their  aggregate  and  severally,  they  were  created 
in  their  most  perfect  quantity,  their  most  perfect  form  and  their 
most  beautiful  accidents.  And  this,  he  says,  should  be  kept  in 
mind  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  no  small  moment.  Doubt- 
less it  was  one  of  those  cardinal  sayings  which  he  said  he  threw 
out  from  time  to  time  without  entering  into  a  fuller  explanation.^ 

1  P.  276.  «  Pp.  276-6. 

'  Exprcft^  acribimt  in  Beresehith  Babbah  Sapientes  noftri  de  Ince  qosB  primo  die 
in  lege  dicitur  creata  esse ;  Ista  sunt  laminaria,  qus  creata  faenint  primo  die,  sed  non 
snspendit  ea  luque  ad  diem  qnartum.    p.  276. 

*  P.  277. 

^  Scitu  porrd  tibi  neceesarinm  in  boc  negotio  est  illudquod  Rabbininostri  inquinnt, 
omnia  opera  creationis  creata  sunt  in  staturft  sii^  creata  sunt  in  scientift  sul^  creata 
sunt  in  decore  suo :  quo  innuere  yolunt,  qu6d,  nniversa  et  singula,  ousb  Deus  creavit, 
in  perfectiasim^  sud  quantitate,  in  perfectisauni  su&  formel,  et  in  elegantiBsimiB  suis 
accidentibufl  creata  sint.  Diligenter  itaque  et  hoc  retine,  quia  non  exiguum  quoquc 
est  fondamentum.    P.  279. 
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In  addition  to  these  rabbinical  notions  one  might  adduce  the 
opinion  of  Philo,  if  he  were  not  such  a  noted  allegorizer.  The 
remarks  of  Josephus^  to  the  same  effect^  will  have  more  weight. 
At  the  close  of  the  Preface  to  the  Antiquities,  he  tells  us  why 
Moses  had  prefixed  to  his  laws  an  account  of  the  creation, 
namely,  that  he  might  induce  men  by  the  contemplation  of  God 
and  of  his  most  excellent  works  to  endeavour  to  imitate  Him  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  do.  He  says  that  in  this 
account  the  entire  representation  is  conformed  to  the  nature  of 
the  universe,  though  in  respect  to  some  things  Moses  had  wisely 
spoken  enigmatically,  and  in  regard  to  others  had  allegorized 
with  becoming  reverence,  while  he  had  in  express  terms  set 
forth  such  things  as  required  to  be  directly  explained.^  He 
adds  that  those  who  would  enquire  into  the  reasons  of  each 
particular  shoidd  enter  upon  a  very  extensive  and  philosophical 
speculation,  such  as  he  promises  to  engage  in  on  some  other 
occasion.  That  he  regarded  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as 
embracing  some  of  ihe  particulars  expressed  enigmatically  or 
allegorically  may  be  gathered  from  his  remarking,  as  has  been 
noticed,  that  the  first  day  is  described  as  one  day  and  not  the 
firsi,  for  which  he  intimates  that  there  was  a  particular  reason, 
which  he  reserves  for  the  promised  philosophical  survey  just 
mentioned,  and  also  from  his  remarking  that  after  the  seventh 
day  Moses  began  to  speak  physiologically,  or  according  to  the 
truth  of  nature.* 

To  this  retrospect  of  opinioi^  as  regards  the  interpretation  of 
the  Mosaic  Genesis,  it  remains  only  to  add  that  the  Jewish 
translator  Aquila  appears  to  have  favoured  the  notion  of  a 
simultaneous  creation  of  all  things,  from  his  translating  by 
iv  K€<f>dKaup  the  expression  ordinarily  rendered  "in  the  be- 
ginning;" as  if  it  were  in  one  sum  that  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth. 

*  Ildlvra  7^  rf  r&v  HXuy  ^Ic^i  vifA^twvoy  lx«  ^i'  9id0€<raf  rh.  ft^y,  ahnrTOfi4yov 
rov  yofu>$4Tov  ^t«s*  t&  9hj  iJKXijyopovyros  fierii  trtfjLySnyros'  Baa  8i  4^  cMcfar 
\4y€ir$cu  <rvyi^9p^y,  ravra  firiTus  ifA^m»l{oyros.     Sub  fine  Proemii. 

^  KoU  5j)  Kal  <^vcto\oyuy  M«0^s  fi§rd  r^v  k0h6ti.i\y  lip^aro,  ntpii  rrjs  rov  ity$pt&irou 
KaTaaKMvrjs  \4yt»y  offrws-^ic.r.A.,  i.,  1.1. 
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Enough  has  now  beon  done  to  show  that  long  before  geology, 
or  even  modem  astronomy,  presented  the  difficulties  that  of  late 
years  have  perplexed  believers,  and  afforded  a  fancied  triumph  to 
the  infidel,  for  which  beUeven  hare  very  much  to  blame  them- 
selves, there  were  those  who  saw  abundant  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  literal  acceptation  of  the  Mosaic  statements,  who  could 
yet  be  profoond  believers  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  of  this  part  in  particular, — Jewish  doctors, 
Christian  fathers,  burning  and  shining  lights  of  the  Church. 

YII.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  return  to  the  document 
itself,  which,  as  has  been  already  shown,  affords  numerous  indi- 
cations that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  strict 
historical  and  literal  acceptation  of  its  statements.  Putting 
aside  for  the  present  the  question  of  time,  and  looking  only  at 
the  works  themselves  as  successively  enumerated,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  described  according  to  a  principle  of  classification. 
But  for  the  idea  of  temporal  succession  produced  by  the 
reckoning  of  days,  this  classification  could  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  any  intelligent  and .  observant  reader.  A  very 
simple  but  comprehensive  and  complete  classification  of  material 
creatures,  firom  a  terrestrial  point  of  view  and  in  accordance  with 
sensible  qualities  and  appearances,  is  presented  to  us  under  the 
form  of  a  successive  development,  the  succession  being  expressive 
of  the  order  in  which  the  series  is  arranged.  It  is  resolvable 
into  two  parts,  the  successive  particulars  enumerated  in  the 
second  having  severally,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed, 
a  special  relation  to  the  succe&ive  particulars  in  the  first.  This 
former  part  is  in  iact  an  enumeration  of  the  so  called  Elem^xts, 
to  which  as  a  classification  of  material  creatures  the  ancients 
attached  so  much  importance ;  and  these,  according  to  the 
assumed  character  of  the  entire  passage,  are  presented  in  their 
concrete  form,  the  progression  being  firom  the  most  subtle  and 
impalpable  to  the  densest  and  most  substantial.^ 

>  That  one,  by  undentanding  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Tene  2  to  denote  the  air,  might 
see  the  four  elementB  in  the  heaven,  earth,  spirit  or  air,  and  vaten,  of  the  two  first 
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First,  light  is  specified,  or,  according  to  the  dramatic  character 
of  the  representation,  called  into  existence.  Light  and  heat  were 
intimately  associated  in  the  conceptions  of  the  ancients,  being 
naturally  regarded  as  only  different  modifications  of  the  same 
element.  Accordingly  the  word  here  used  to  designate  light  is 
in  several  instances  also  used  to  denote  heat  and  even  artificial 
fire,  (Is.  xviii.  4,  xxxL  9,  xliv.  16,  xlviL  14,  Ezek.  v.  2) ;  and  it  is 
the  light  which  constitutes  day,  and  which,  therefore,  as  coming 
from  the  sun,  is  identified  in  men's  ordinaiy  conceptions  with 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  that  stands  as  the  representatiaa  of  this 
element  in  the  Mosaic  desaqytion. 

From  this,  the  most  subtle  and  imponderable,  the  sacred 
writer  proceeds  to  the  denser  but  still  subtle  elements  of  air 
and  water.  These,  like  the  chaotic  aggregate  of  creation  which 
at  the  commencement,  with  reference,  as  may  be  supposed,  to 
the  subsequent  orderly  classification,  is  represented  as  existing 
in  a  state  of  confused  combination,  are  at  first  represented  as 
mingled  and  united  together.  In  other  words  they  are  classed 
together  as  possessed  of  common  properties.  The  transparency 
of  air  and  water,  the  permeability  of  both  by  solid  bodies,  the 
free  motion  of  their  parts  amongst  themselves,  and  the  ready 
conversion  of  water  into  an  aerial  substance  in  the  form  of 
vapour  would  naturally  lead  to  their  being  classified  together ; 
while  their  separation  into  the  firmament  or  expanse  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  waters,  above  the  firmament,  as  rain  or 
clouds,  and  below  it,  as  the  water  on  the  earth's  surface,  presents 
these  substances  as  different  and  distinct  dements,  though  thus 
classed  together. 

▼ezBes,  we  leam  from  the  Xti^^  Imptrftottu  of  St.  Augmtine,  JDe  Om,  ad  Lit^  {  18  :— 
Tertia  opinio  de  hoo  spiritu  oriri  potest,  nt  credatnr  Spiritofl  nomine,  aeris  elementnm 
enuntiatam;  ut  ita  qaatnor  elementa  insiniiata  sint,  qmbus  mimdus  iste  visibilia 
surgit,  coDlnm  scilicet  et  terra  et  aqua  et  aer :  non  qnia  jam  erant  distincta  et  ordinata ; 
■ed  quia  in  iUius  materise  qoaravis  informi  oonnisione,  tamen  exortura  pnesigna* 
bantur,  ouas  informis  confnsio  tenebrarum  et  abyssi  nomine  commendata  est.  Of  this 
nnformea  and  confosed  material,  as  compared  with  the  sereral  creatures  afterwards 
separately  brought  into  existence,  he  remarks  in  his  unretracted  work,  De  Gen.  ad 
Lit.  Lib,  v.,  T.  13, — Kon  temporal!  scd  caussali  ordine  pritis  facta  est  ioformis  forma- 
bilisqae  materies,  et  spiritalis  et  corporalis,  de  quil  fieret  quod  Jy^riftpdMrn  esset. 
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And  then  from  these  fluid  and  elastic  elements  we  are  led  to 
the  most  solid  and  substantial.  Earth,  as  the  dry  land,  appears 
and  is  covered  with  its  Tegetabl%  clothing  as  a  part  of  itself. 
And  thus  we  have  an  orderly  classification  of  the  elements, — 
just  what  Josephus  calls  in  the  heading  of  his  account  of  the 
contents  of  this  chapter,  17  Sidra^i^  r&v  croijasloip, — as  it  were 
a  marshalling  of  the  elements. 

And  now  from  this  triad  of  Ught^  of  fluids  aerial  and  Hquid, 
and  of  solid  earth,  the  writer  proceeds  in  the  same  order, 
as  it  were  to  people  each  with  its  proper  occupants,  habitaiores 
eorum,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  says.  First,  light  becomes  occupied 
by  the  heavenly  luminaries,  which  may  be  regarded  as  dwelling 
in  light,  l^ext  in  order,  the  waters  and  the  air  are  respectively 
peopled  with  the  fishes  and  creeping  things  of  the  seas,  and  the 
fowls  that  fly  above  along  the  face  of  heaven.  It  is  only  the 
former  which  the  waters  are  represented  as  producing ;  according 
to  the  true  rendering  the  fowls  are  not  produced  by  the  waters 
but  simply  bid  to  fly  aloft  in  the  firmament.  The  similarity 
of  their  motions  in  their  respective  elements,  so  different  from 
those  of  the  terrestrial  animals,  and  not  the  relation  merely  of 
the  seabirds  to  the  waters,  causes  these  to  be  classed  together  in 
correlation  to  the  waters  and  the  atmo^here,  which  the  likeness 
of  their  physical  properties  had  caused  to  be  classed  together 
previously.^  And  then,  at  last,  appear  the  inhabitants  of  the  solid 
earth,  which  was  already  provided  with  its  vegetable  clothing 
serving  for  their  sustenance  but  treated  as  part  of  the  earth  itself 
as  directly  growing  from  it.  Thus  the  three  last  terms  of  the 
series  successively  correspond  with  the  three  first,  as  the  second 
group  of  a  comprehensive  classification  which  includes  all  parts  of 
the  visible  and  material  creation.  We  have  seen  already  how  this 
mutual  correspondence  of  the  three  terms  of  each  portion  of  the 
series  was  slightly  intimated  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  more 
distinctly  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  and  how  it  has  been  strikingly 

i  **  With  c(^ual  truth  and  acutenees  this  natural  philosopher  places  the  creatures  of 
air  and  water  m  one  class."    Herder,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Rorison,  in  note  p.  337. 
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displayed  by  Mr.  Rorison  as  evincing  the  artificial  structure  of 
the  parallelism, — what  might  be  called  the  antiphonal  arrange- 
ment of  the  strophes  or  stanzas  of  the  composition.  This  yiew 
of  the  poetical  structure  of  the  passage,  so  beautifully  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Horison,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  more  prosaic  notion 
of  a  classification  based  on  the  primitive  and  universal  resolution 
of  material  things  into  the  four  elements,  here  arranged  accordr 
ing  to  their  order  of  density,  and  followed  by  what  the  Vulgate 
calls  omatus  earum  in  corresponding  order.^  This  classification 
of  all  material  creatures  is  complete  and  natural  as  to  the  things 
classified  according  to  their  apparent  qualities  and  relations, 
but  still  artificial  in  its  arrangement  as  to  both  its  parts.  And 
this  artificial  character  of  the  arrangement,  according  to  the 
gradations  of  density  in  the  first,  and  according  to  a  certain 
relation  of  the  several  members  in  the  second  successively  to 
those  of  the  first,  together  with  the  reservation  of  the  second 
until  the  completion  of  the  first,  instead  of  a  joint  enimieration 
of  the  particulars  respectively  related  to  one  another,  is  so 
unlike  anything  we  know  of  the  order  and  succession  of  the 
works  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  actual  rerum  eaneordia  diseors, 
that  of  itself  it  leads  us  away  £rom  the  notion  that  these  things 
were  successively  created  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are 
thus  classified  and  marshalled  by  the  sacred  writer.' 

^  This  notion  of  clasBification  appears  in  the  extract  from  Herder,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Rorison  in  the  note  (IcS  of  p.  336,  which  will  be  referred  to  again  presently. 
But  the  yiew  of  this  classiDcation  which  Herder  gives  in  his  Alteste  Urkiinde  des 
Menschengeschlechts  is  in  the  highest  degree  artificial  and  devoid  of  simplicity.  To 
present  it  in  an  intelligible  English  dress  would  be  almost  impossible. 

*  This  elemental  cussification,  and  the  relation  of  the  two  successive  series  of 
creatures,  are  implied,  though  with  some  indistinctness,  in  the  following  summary 
of  the  six  days'  work  by  St.  Augustine,  in  reference  to  which  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  light  of  the  first  day  was,  according  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  most  probable 
signification,  lux  rationalise  the  faculty  in  general  of  reason  and  intelligence,  whetiier 
angelic  or  human :  —  In  his  verd  qua)  jam  ex  informitate  formata  sunt,  evidentidsque 
appellantur  creata  vel  facta  vel  condita,  primtim  factos  est  dies.  Oportebat  emm 
ut  primatum  creatur®  obtineret  ilia  natura  quae  creaturam  per  creatorem, 
non  creatorem  per  creaturam  posset  agnoscere.  Secundd  firmamentum  unde  corporeus 
incipit  mundus.  Terti6  species  maris  et  terras,  atque  in  terrd  potentiaditer,  ut  ita  dicam 
natura  herbarum  atque  li^norunu  Sic  enim  terra  ad  Dei  verbum  ea  produxit  ante- 
qukm  exorta  essent,  accipiens  omnes  numeros  eorum  quos  per  tempora  exsereret  se- 
cundum suum  genus.  Oeinde  posteaqu&m  hsBC  velut  habitatio  rerum  condita  est, 
quarto  die  Inminaria  et  sidera  creata  sunt,  ut  yriia  pars  mundi  superior,  rebus  qusB 
intra  mundum  moventur  visibilibus  omaretur.  Quinto  aquarum  natura,  quia  ocbIo 
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YIII.  But  if  we  are  not  to  regard  the  succession  of  works  as 
a  succession  in  respect  of  time,  but  simply  of  order  in  the  nature 
of  the  things  enumerated,  they  being  described. in  the  widest 
generality  as  kinds,  and  so  inclusive  not  merely  of  the  creatures 
now  existing  according  to  the  present  order  of  nature,  but  of 
all,  extinct  or  varied  or  now  existing,  through  whatever  progress 
of  development,  or  manner  of  change,  or  course  of  succession 
they  may  have  passed  into  their  present  condition  or  may  pass 
hereafter,  it  is  to  be  enquired  what  is  the  import  of  the  simul- 
taneous  enumeration  of  the  several  days  reckoned  along  with 
them  P  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  there  is  a  peculiarity 
in  the  mode  in  which  these  days  are  specified,  the  first  reckoned 
being  simply  called  one  day,  and  the  others  indefinitely  a 
fieccmd,  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the  sixth, — a  peculiarity  which  it 
might  be  thought  perhaps  was  intended  to  indicate,  but  at  any 
rate  does  not  express  more  than,  number  irrespective  of  order ; 
the  order  in  which  th^  are  actually  placed  being  that  in  which 
for  another  cause,  namely  that  of  classificaticm,  they  happen  to 
be  reckoned.  It  was  also  observed  that,  as  regards  the  six  days 
of  creation  the  writer  abstains  from,  at  any  rate,  expressly  sirring 
that  the  woiks  were  actually  accomplished  <m  the  respective 
days  reckoned  along  with  them  ;  while  the  most  that  is  imjdied 
in  the  words  of  the  Fourth  Commandment — *^six  days  God  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is'' — ^amounts  to 
tiie  assertion  that  the  aggregate  of  the  days  occupied  was  six. 
In  &ct,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  works  and  days,  one  of  each  is 
simply  set  over  against  the  other  respectively.  Works  which 
in  their  actual  formation  may  have  taken  place  wholly,  or  in  part, 
either  simultaneously  or  successively,  and  in  the  latter  case  in  any 
order  of  succession,  are,  when  separated  and  classified  according 

aeriqne  conjangitar,  produxit  ad  Dei  Terbam  indigenas  saos,  omnia  seiHeet  satetilia 
et  Tolatllia ;  et  hax:  potentialiter  in  nnmeriB,  ^ui  per  oongruoa  tempomm  motiu  ex- 
sererentur.  Sexto  terrestria  similiter  animalia  tamqnam  ex  ultimo  elemento  mnodi 
ultima;  nihilominiia  potentialiter,  quorum  numeros  tempua  postea  tiaibilitur  explicaret 
De  Oen.  ad  Lit.  Y.  y.  14.  The  elemental  claasifieation  is  here  implied^  only  St. 
Augustine  regards  the  narrative  as  describing  a  potential  creation  before  the  actual 
creation  of  time,  while  the  view  aboye  gtren  supposes  a  representation  of  things  as 
actually  created  in  the  order  and  saeeoMon  in  whicn  they  are  classified. 
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to  their  seyeral  natures  and  kinds^  represented  as  so  many 
separate  days*  work  of  the  great  artificer.  We  might  almost 
think  that  this  was  a  purely  metaphorical  use  of  the  day  for  the 
work,  if  it  were  not  for  the  statement  at  the  close  that  God 
rested  on  the  seyenth  day  from  aU  his  work.  Mr.  l^rison 
indeed,  relying  on  the  poetical  character  and  structure  of  the 
composition^  regards  the  days  as  not  indicating  any  relation  of 
time  whateTcr.  '''The  days  themselves  are  transfigured  from 
registers  of  time  into  definitives  of  strophes  or  stanssas, — Clamps 
and  landmarks  of  a  creative  sequence, — a  mystic  drapery,  a 
parabolic  setting,— nshadowing  by  the  sacred  cycle  of  seven  the 
truths  of  an  ordered  progress,  a  foreknown  finality,  an  achieved 
perfection,  and  a  divine  repose.''^  And  then  in  reference  to  the 
use  made  of  the  Mosaic  Heptameron  in  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment^ he  says,  that  this  symbolism  *'  becomes,  in  turn,  to  the 
Jewish  nation  at  the  Exodus,  the  platform  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath.  God's  week  is  mystical,  man's  week  is  literal.  But 
the  spiritual  homology  assumed  is  not  disturbed  by  the  inevitable 
disparity  of  Bcale."  But  why  inevitable?  Plainly  the  days 
may  indicate  real  time  just  as  much  as  the  operations  a  real 
creative  work,  that  in  fact  had  some  real  relation  to  time,  whether 
expressed  or  not  in  the  narrative.  Here  is  his  weakest  point 
and  our  greatest  difficulty.  God's  resting  on  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  work,  coupled  with  the  words  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment— ''six days  God  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and 
all  that  in  them  is,"-«-Hloes  seem  to  point  to  a  closer  relation 
between  the  several  works  and  the  specified  times,  than  that  of 
mere  poetic  figure  or  symbolism. 

^  P.  886.  In  a  note  he  extracts  nome  passa^  from  Herder,  ftom  vhich  are 
taken  the  following : — **  To  remove  the  false  notion  of  days,  let  me  observe  what  is 
obvious  to  every  one  on  a  bare  inspection,  that  the  whole  svstem  of  this  representation 
rests  on  a  comparison  by  means  of  which  the  separations  oo  not  take  place  physically 
but  Bymbolicaliy.  As  one  eye  is  incapable  of  comprehending  at  one  view  the  whole 
creatioA,  it  was  necessary  to  form  elauet,  and  it  vras  most  natural  to  distingo^  in 

the  first  place  the  heavens  from  the  earth Thns  'this  andent  document  is 

the  first  simple  table  of  a  natural  order,  in  which  the  term  *'  days,"  while  it  is  sub- 
servient to  another  purpose  of  the  author,  is  employed  only  as  a  nominal  scale  for  the 
division/' 
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But  then,  at  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  is  not  with  the  issuing  of  God's 
commandments,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  and  so  forth,  instead  of 
with  the  actual  genesis  of  the  creatures,  that  the  specification 
of  time  is  intended  to  be  connected,  especially  as  the  creatures, 
at  any  rate  the  plants  and  animals,  are  described  in  the  widest 
generality  of  kinds,  rather  than  as  individual  specimens  of  each 
kind.  Now  the  ascription  to  Ood  of  the  utterance  of  such  com- 
mands is  only  a  human  manner  of  representing  the  determining 
will  of  God,  just  as  the  resting  from  his  work  can  only  signify 
that  there  existed  no  such  will  to  create  any  other  material 
beings,  beyond  those  included  in  the  comprehensive  eniuneration 
of  the  six  days'  work.  God's  relation  to  time  is  wholly  different 
from  ours.  But  even  in  ourselves  a  resolute  purpose  kept 
steadily  in  view  may  with  equal  truth  be  assigned  to  any  one 
point  as  to  another  of  the  entire  period  during  which  it  is  thus 
kept  in  view.  Still  more  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  Almighty, 
whose  thoughts  and  purposes  are  ever  present,  and  to  whom  yes- 
terday, to-day  and  for  ever  are  but  one  constant  now.  His  deter- 
mining will  to  create  a  world,  all  whose  parts  are  resolvable  into 
the  sixfold  division  we  have  presented  to  us  in  the  Mosaic 
Genesis,  may  with  equal  truth  be  assigned  by  him  to  six  several 
days  as  to  one,  and  these  in  any  order,  all  being  alike  one  to 
him.  Assuming  therefore  this  account  to  be  a  divine  product, 
as  written  under  the  inspiration  of  God, — and  an  any  other  8up' 
position  we  hftre  no  concern  to  vindicate  the  truthfulness  of  the 
document^ — we  may  perhaps  reasonably  conceive  that,  for  a  special 
reason,  Moses  may  have  been  led  by  the  divine  Spirit  to  assign 
God's  determining  will  to  create  the  several  kinds  of  creatures 
enumerated  to  the  several  days  reckoned  along  with  them,  such 
an  accommodation  not  being  likely  to  mislead  those  who  are 
capable  of  forming  right  conceptions  of  the  Deity  in  relation  to 
time,  while  those  who  are  incapable  of  such  conceptions  must 
needs  be  dealt  with  in  some  manner  of  accommodation.^ 

1  Such  an  accoinmodation  to  weaker  minds  is  8a|geBted  by  St.  Angofltine  in  the 
Lib.  Imperf.  de  Gen.  ad  Lit,   }  28,  aa  well  aa  m  a  passage   already  quoted. 
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The  nearer  proximity,  however,  in  the  narrative  of  the  specifica- 
tions of  time  to  the  mention  of  the  manifestation  of  the  creatures 
in  their  concrete  state,,  may  seem  ta  some  rather  to  indicate  that 
we  should  connect  the  mention  of  the  days  with  the  realisation 
of  God's  will  in  the  actual  creation  of  the  world,  and  with  his 
will  itself  only  as  exerted  in  that  realisation  in  time.  But  then 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  creatures,  though  described  in 
their  concrete  state,  are  still  described  as  kinds  in  a  very  wide 
and  comprehensive  generalisation^  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  impression  which  the  narrative  produces  of  an  immediate 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  commands,  we  yet  have  represented  to 
us  the  growth  of  vegetables  as  produced  from  the  ground,  and 
of  the  living  beings  as  if  bred  from  the  waters  and  from  the 
earth, — a  manner  of  production  which  suggests  according  to 
our  experience  a  slow  and  gradual  process.^  If  then  we  are  not 
by  this  representation  of  a  gradual  process  in  the  fulfilment 
brought  back  to  the.  purpose  and  will  as  existing  in  God  rather 
than  as  manifested  in  time,  we  are  certainly  not  warranted  in 
supposing  that  the  specified  days  denote  the  full  and  exact  space 

Beferring  to  the  already  noticed  words  of  the  son  of  Sirach  erpressiye  of  a  simul- 
taneous creation  of  all  things,  he  says,  *'  In  ipsd  ratione  operationem  eontemplatns 
est  in  Spiritn  Sancto  <^ni  dixit,  Qui  manet  in  sDtemum  creayit  omnia  simul :  sed 
commodissim^  in  iUo  hhro,  quasi  morarum  per  intenralla  factamm  k  Beo  remm 
digesta  narratio  est,  ut  ipsa  dispositio,  qusB  ab  infirmioribus-  animis  contemplatione 
stabili  yideri  non  poterat,  per  hujusmodi  ordinem  sermonis  exposita  quasi  istis  oculis 
cemeretur."  He  had  just  before  said,  **  Ubi  est  quod  scriptum  est,  Subest  enim 
tibi  otim  voles  posse,  si  opus  est  Beo  productione  temporis,  ut  aliquid  perficiat  ? 
An  omnia  quidem  tamc^uam  in  arte  atone  ratione  perfecta  sunt  Beo,  non  in  pro- 
ductione temporis,  sed  in  ipsa  vi  qu&  illas  etiam  res,  quas  non  stare  sed  transire 
cemimus,  stabiliter  efficit  ? " 

^  St.  Augustine^  De  Gen,  ad  lit.  Lib.  Imperf^  ^  51,  seems  to  have  read  at  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  command  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  in  v.  22,  and  immediately 
before  the  mention  of  the  fifth  day,  the  words  occurring  after  the  mention  of  some 
of  the  divine  operations,  et  factum  est  sie.  On  this  he  remarks, — Hie  plan^  quivis 
tardus  jam  evigilare  debet  ut  inteUigat  quales  isti  dies  enumerentur.  Ctim  enim  certos 
seminum  numeros  Beus  animantibusdederit,  servantes  miiam  ceito  ordine  eonstantiam, 
ut  certo  dierum  numero,  pro  suo  quoque  genere,  et  concepta  utero  gerant,.  et  edita 
ova  calefaciant ;  cujus  naturee  institutio  Bei  sapientift  conservatur,  quie  tendit  h,  fine 
usque  ad  finem  fortiter,  et  disponat  omnia  suaviter :  quomodo  tmo  die  potuerunt  et 
concipere,  et  utero  gravescere,  et  parta  vaporare  atque  outrire,  et  implere  aquas  maris 
et  multiplicari  super  terram  ?  Though  this  is  grounded  apparently  on  the  place  in 
which  the  words^l  factum  est  tie  were  read  by  St  Augnstme  in  tnis  verse,  yet  the 
question  which  he  asks  is  equally  pertinent  in  reference  to  the  gennination  of  the 
vegetable  productions  and  the  denvation  of  the  living  creatures  from  the  earth  and 
waters,  by  some  process  of  generation. 
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of  time  actually  occupied  in  the  production  of  each  cIgmbs  of 
creatures^  only  one,  namely  that  of  light,  consisting  of  a  singular 
effect  of  creative  power.  Kather  these  days  should  be  taken  as 
indicating  days  on  which  the  several  classes  of  creatures  had 
virtually  begun  to  exist,  or  had  fuUy  attained  their  existence  as 
such.  Some  of  the  particulars  comprised  in  any  of  these 
classes  may  have  been  in  existence  longer  than  others,  and 
some  simultaneously  growing  into  their  proper  condition  but 
unequal  in  their  degrees  of  contemporaneous  development ;  yet 
there  must  have  been  some  one  day  on  which  each  of  these 
classes  might  be  more  truly  said  to  have  virtually  come  into 
existence,  or  else  to  have  been  completed  and  so  pronounced 
good  in  respect  to  that  virtual  existence  or  completeness,  as  in 
other  respects,  than  at  any  other  time.  Some  of  these  days 
may  have  been  separated  from  others  by  indeterminate  intervals, 
but  these  intervals  are  overlooked,  as  periods  during  which  the 
classes  in  their  comprehemdve  entireness  did  not  yet  exist; 
they  may  have  been  all  several,  or  some  of  them  may  have 
been  concurrent,  but,  in  respect  of  the  diversity  of  operations, 
treated  as  different,  the  object  not  being  to  date  any  one  of 
these  operations  from  any  particular  epoch ;  and  even  we  might 
suppose  that  all  took  place  simultaneously,  and  that  only  one 
actual  day  was  repeated  six  times  as  diverse  in  the  sixfold 
diversity  of  the  creatures  enumerated,  as  we  have  seen  St. 
Augustine  thought.  In  our  conception  there  would  be  a  real 
diversity  and  succession  in  the  same  actual  time  thus  severally 
repeated  in  connexion  with  several  distinctly  conceived  things 
supposed  to  have  happened  in  it.  This  diversity  in  conception 
seems  to  have  been  the  idea  embodied  by  St.  Augustine  in  the 
extracts  which  are  subjoined  tmdemeath.^ 

1  Ita  fortaasd  dictom  est,  et  facta  ut  vupera  et  factum  ut  mane,  diet  imm,  mat 
ratione  proepicitor,  ita  fieri  debere  aut  posse,  non  ita  ut  fit  tempoialibus  tractibuB. 
Ik  Gen.  ad  Lit,  Lib.  Imperfeet.^  {  28.  Dies  ergo  Ule  quern  Deng  primitiu  fecit 
si  8piritalisTatioiiali8<^ue  creatura  est,  id  est  angelorum  saperooclesti&m  atque  virtatum, 
praesentatiis  est  omnibus  operibos  Dei  hoc  ordine  prsesentis,  quo  ordine  sdentisB 
qu4  et  in  Terbo  Dei  facienda  prsnosceret,  et  in  creataT&  factk  cog;nosceret,  non  per 
interrallorum  temporaliom  moraB,   sed  prius  et  posterius  habens  in    connezione 
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And  here  too  it  must  be  remarked  in  regard  to  God's  resting 
from  his  works  on  the  seventh  day,  that  this  was  not  a  cessation 
from  work  on  that  partioolar  day,  to  be  followed  by  a  resump- 
tion of  work  at  its  expiration,  but  a  cessation  from  work  in  the 
same  sense  for  all  time  to  come.  That  cessation  was  certainly 
not  a  suspension  of  the  exercise  <^  Almighty  power  in  respect 
to  the  material  world.  It  is  as  true  that  on  every  day  in  all 
time  God  says  of  each  of  his  works,  and  of  every  class  of  them, 
Let  it  be,  and  it  is,  as  this  was  true  at  the  first  creation  of  each. 
It  was  only  therefore  a  .cessation  from  work  in  respect  of  the 
virtual  existence  or  completeness  already,  iu  tiieir  comprehensive 
character,  of  those  classes  which  embrace  the  whole  material  crea- 
tion in  aU  its  diversity  of  kinds  and  under  all  the  variations  to 
which  it  either  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  subjected.  Hence 
it  is  not  said  in  G^en.  ii.  1, 2,  that  God  rested  from  working,  but 
from  the  works  as  completed,  not  ai  operattanibus^  but  ab  operatis. 
The  word  used  (n^723)  does  not  denote  the  doing,  but  the  work 
done,  and  is  therefore  used  to  express  goods,  and  cattle  in  par- 
ticular, as  a  man's  acquisitions.  As  this  rest — a  rest  to  extend 
to  all  subsequent  time  and  consistent  with  the  continued  exercise 
of  creative  power  within  the  limits  of  those  comprehensive  classes, 
which  had  virtually  and  in  the  completeness  of  their  classification 
already  come  into  existence — ^is  yet  determined  to  the  particular 
day  on  which  it  might  be  said  by  reason  of  that  completeness  to 
have  commenced,  so  also  the  determining  each  several  class  to  the 
day  when  it  might  more  strictly  be  said  to  have  virtually  begun, 
or  been  completed  in  its  character  as  a  class,  is  consistent  with 
a  previous  or  subsequent  exercise  of  creative  power  within  its 
own  particular  limits.  And  if  we  may  suppose  these  several 
classes  to  have  occupied  imequal  periods  of  duration  in  arriving 
at  the  state  assigned  to  each  particular  day,  or  in  the  subsequent 

creataniram,  in  efficacid.  Ter6  Creatoris  omnia  simnl.  Otn,  ad  Lit.  iv.  34.  To 
nadentand  this  difficnlt  passage  we  must  know  that  St.  Atmutine  considered,  as  the 
most  probable  supposition,  that  the  light  first  created  and  distinguished  from  the 
corporeal  light  of  the  luminaries,  was  spiritual  light  as  existing  in  the  cognitions  of 
Anffclic  Intelligences,  to  whose  conceptions  he  here  refers,  llie  prinoipK  inyoWed 
holds  equally  good  however  va  regard  to  the  oonceptiona  of  men. 
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deyelopment  summed  up  therein,  there  is  the  more  reason  for 
treating  as  several  the  days  wl)ich  yirtually  sum  up  these  diverse 
ages,  however  in  point  of  actual  time  any  of  them  may  have 
been  concurrent  with  others.  Days  that  potentially  represent 
various  and  unequal  periods  are,  without  respect  to  their  possible 
concurrence,  treated  as  if  they  were  as  diverse  and  several  as 
are  the  works  assigned  to  them — ^works  which  in  their  poten- 
tiality sum  up  and  represent  the  continued  operations  of  those 
different  periods.  And  this  seems  to  be  quite  a  natural  pro- 
ceeding, though  its  justification  may  lead  us,  as  often  happens 
in  such  cases,  into  this  somewhat  abstruse  discussion. 

IX.  It  will  be  well  now  just  briefly  to  re-state  the  conclusions 
at  which  we  have  arrived.    The  creation  of  the  material  universe 
is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cosmogony,  but  the  formation 
of  its  several  parts,   though  described  in  this  form,  is   set 
forth  not  in  the  order  and  succession  in  which  they  were 
actually  brought  into  existence,  but  according  to  the  principle 
and  in  the  order  and  subdivisions  of  a  simple  and  comprehensive 
classification.    AU  things  being  thus  resolved  into  six  classes, 
these  classes,  as  severally  enumerated,  are  respectively  followed 
by  the  enumeration  of  six  days.    And  these  days,  up  to  the  last, 
being  numbered  not  in  a  manner  necessarily  denoting  the  suc- 
cession of  time,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  consistent 
with  any  order  of  temporal  succession,  if  not  standing  .meta- 
phorically merely  to  denote  so  many  days'  work  as  it  were  of  the 
great  artificer,  represent  days  to  which  the  divine  purposes  or 
commands  for  the  creation  of  each  class  are  determined,  or  the 
days  on  which  each  began  virtually  to  exist  as  a  class,  or  was 
completed  in  its  character  as  such;  there  being  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  for  adopting  this 
form  of  representation^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  view  which  has  been  now  pre- 
sented not  only  sets  us  free  from  any  difficulties  arising  from 
astronomical  science  or  the  successions  of  organic  creatures 
brought  to  light  by  geological  discoveries,  but  also  exempts  us 
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from  all  anxiety  in  respect  to  any  theories  of  the  formation  or 
transmutation  of  species  by  development  or  selection,  or  arising 
from  any  foture  possible  discovery  of  a  greater  antiquity  of  the 
himiau  species  than  has  hitherto  been  assigned  to  it.  The 
principle  of  classification  and  of  days  reckoned  according  to  the 
order  of  that,  and  not  of  the  succession  of  time,  renders  us  in- 
different to  the  actual  priority  or  subsequence  of  any  particular 
creatures  to  any  others,  and  embraces  in  its  comprehensive 
generality  the  creatures  of  aU  periods,  whether  newly  created  or 
derived  from  those  that  preceded  them,  the  kinds  enumerated 
being  still  the  same  in  their  generality,  however  different  the 
species  have  become. 

Professor  Ghallis  agrees  as  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  strictly  historical  view.  But  he  substitutes  for  it,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  supposition  of  what  he  calls  a  prophetical 
account  of  creation.  He  supposes  that  the  order  of  epochs  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  historic  epochs  of  first  appearances, 
but  with  those  of  maximum  developments.  These  he  says  must 
embrace  the  ascending  steps  by  which  the  maximum  is  reached 
and  the  descending  steps  by  which  it  declines.  He  is  evidently 
thinking  of  a  mathematical  formula  which,  if  it  includes  the 
ina^ium,  must  equally  apply  to  the  variable  quantity  in  ite 
increasins:  and  decreasing:  stacces.  But  iust  as  in  such  a  mathe- 
matical  formula,  when  if  is  ^e  to  express  the  maximum  by 
supporing  the  increment  of  the  variable  to  become  evanescent, 
the  increasing  and  decreasing  values  of  the  variable  aie  thus 
excluded;  so  also  the  mere  mention  of  the  culminating  point 
in  a  series  of  progressing  and  then  declining  events  of  the  same 
kind,  does  not  necessarily  include,  but  rather  excludes,  the 
ascending  and  descending  steps,  especially  where  we  are  not 
informed  that  it  is  the  point  of  maximum  development  of  such 
a  series.  Supposing  however  that  the  third,  fifth  and  sixth 
days  works  thus  specially  refer  to  the  organisations  of  the 
carbonifeious,  secondary,  and  tertiary  geological  periods,  he 
says  the  intervals  over  which  their  unfoldings  were  spread  over- 
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lapped  each  other.  This  under  an  historical  form  is  in  effect  a 
classification^  the  principle  of  which  is  to  group  together  the 
like  organisations  of  whatever  period^  and  to  arrange  them  in 
the  order  of  the  periods  in  which  these  attained  their  maximum 
developments.  Some  of  the  difficulties  he  has  to  contend  with 
in  this  supposition  have  already  been  noticed,  and  it  is  necessary 
now  only  to  observe  that  having  thus  adopted  a  principle 
of  classification  according  to  geological  periods,  he  is  not  able  to 
adhere  to  it.  He  is  obliged  to  admit  amongst  the  plants  of  the 
carboniferous  period,  fruit  trees,  that  do  not  belong  to  it,  which 
he  justifies  on  the  ground  of  similarity  of  nature ;  and  to  include 
in  the  secondary  period  feathered  fowl,  which  barely  belong  to 
it  as  far  as  we  know,  cetaceans,  which  do  not  belong  to  it  at 
all,  and  fishes  which  belong  alike  to  all  periods.  Thus  having 
first  adopted  one  principle  of  classification,  that  of  geological 
periods  according  to  maximum  developments,  he  violates  this 
by  including  in  his  groups  creatures  classed  with  them  on  a 
different  principle  altogether,  that  of  similarity  of  nature  and 
habits.  Driven  to  this  by  the  asigencies  of  the  case,  it  is  strange 
he  did  not  perceive  that  as  a  scheme  the  Mosaic  account  agrees 
no  better  with  geology  than  as  a  history,  while  the  classification, 
in  the  several  groups  of  creatures  out  of  their  proper  periods, 
falsifies  the  indications  of  time  as  denoting  the  order  of  succession 
on  this  supposition  of  a  proleptic  scheme,  just  as  much  as  it  does 
the  same  indications  regarded  as  representing  tiie  actual  periods 
of  creation  on  the  supposition  of  a  Hteral  history.  This  view  is 
therefore  encumbered  with  quite  as  serious  difficulties  as  those 
which  beset  the  historical  interpretation ;  while  sending  us  back 
to  the  conceptions  of  the  divine  mind,  it  presents  those  concep- 
tions in  a  form  which,  as  regards  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  days,  is  in  effect  a  classification,  the  principle  of  which, 
however,  is  not  adhered  to.  It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the 
fanciful  supposition  of  physical  possibilities  by  which  he  en- 
deavours to  account  for  the  other  days.  But  if  we  are  to  ex- 
plain any  part  on  the  principle  of  a  classification,  let  it  be  one 
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that  is  consistent  with  itself  and  applies  to  the  entire,  as  the 
unity  of  character  in  the  whole  passage  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
We  have  seen  that  such  a  classification^  formed  in  accordance 
with  the  recognised  principles  of  early  times,  and  not  drawing 
on  the  scientific  discoveries  of  later  ages,  is  visible  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  narrative,  if  men  would  be  content  to  look  at  that 
surface  before  they  begin  to  dig  beneath  it  in  search  of  geolo- 
gical formations  and  organic  remains. 

It  remains  only  further  to  consider  whether  there  was  any 
reason  why  the  account  of  the  creation  should  have  been  thrown 
into  this  particular  form.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  state- 
ment which  should  be  conformed  to  the  absolute  truth  of  nature, 
or  to  any  particular  stage  of  subsequent  scientific  discovery, 
was  not  to  be  expected  nor  likely  to  answer  any  useM  purpose; 
while  it  will  appear  that  the  representation  actually  given  was 
well  calculated  to  answer  ends  that  the  sacred  writer  must  have 
had  in  view. 

X.  The  first  and  greatest  design,  which  one  cannot  but 
believe  that  Moses  at  the  outset  would  have  had  in  view,  was  to 
give  the  children  of  Israel  just  notions  of  God,  and  guard  them 
from  the  prevalent  idolatry,  to  which,  from  the  force  of  example 
on  every  side,  they  were  so  prone,  notwithstanding  the  divine 
interpositions  on  their  behalf  coupled  with  the  most  stringent 
injunctions  to  avoid  it  in  every  fonn  and  degree.  The  great 
particular  of  divine  truth  with  which  he  sets  out,  is  therefore 
the  creation  of  the  world  at  large,  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea 
and  all  that  in  them  is,  by  the  one  living  and  true  Ood,  acting 
as  a  single  being,  while  the  name  by  which  he  is  described  in 
its  plural  form  is  expressive  of  the  concentration  in  that  one 
God  of  all  power,  might,  majesty  and  dominion,  those  several 
powers  which,,  as  separately  personified,  were  worshipped  as  dis- 
tinct divinities  by  the  heathen  being  combined  in  him,  and  the 
several  creatures,  which  were  likewise  objects  of  religious  worship, 
being  aU  the  work  of  that  same  God.  However  this  truth  may 
be  regarded  as  a  deduction  possible  to  human  reason,  and  so 
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might  be  considered  as  not  falling  properly  within  the  province 
of  reyelation,  it  is  certain  that  the  people  for  whom  Moses  moro 
immediately  wrot^,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  universally  pre- 
valent idolatry,  would  find  reason  of  itself  practically  insufficient 
to  maintain  the  truth.  Under  existing  circimistancesy  at  any 
rate,  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  an  article  of  faith ;  and  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  in  the  New  Testament  we  aro  told  that  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  word  of  God  is  understood  by  faith, 
the  truth  which  it  was  needful  to  reveal  not  being  the  order  or 
manner  of  creation,  but  the  fact  that  the  worlds  were  made  by 
the  word  of  God.  And  to  impross  the  unity. of  God  the  more 
forcibly  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  opposition  to  the  preva- 
lent idolatry,  which  consisted  so  largely  of  the  worship  of 
natural  objects,  it  was  desirable  not  only  to  set  forth  the 
creation  of  the  world  in  its  aggregate  as  the  work  of  God,  but 
also  to  exhibit  the  several  parts  as  each  the  result  of  the  same 
creative  power.  This  is  done  by  a  simple,  natural  and  complete 
enumeration  of  all  kinds  of  creatures,  «ach  of  which,  with  all  its 
varieties  and  in  all  its  properties,  is  the  work  of  God  severally 
wrought  by  him.  And  as  the  ancients,  and  more  especially  the 
Eastern  nations,  with  whom  the  Israelites  were  in  contact, 
delighted  to  exercise  their  imaginations  in  speculating  on  the 
origin  and  relations  of  natural  objects,  their  cosmogony  being 
blent  with  theogony  and  forming  part  of  their  religious  systems, 
so  Moses  also  represents  the  process  of  creation  and  the  enumera- 
tion of  its  parts  under  the  form  of  a  cosmogony,  that  might  sup- 
plant or  exclude  the  notions  which  else  the  Israelite£nnight  borrow 
from  their  neighbours,  corrupt  and  debasing  as  such  notions  of 
the  Gentiles  mostly  were.  In  giving  his  description  of  creation 
this  form,  he  uses  much  poetic  imagery,  and  in  an  impressive 
and  dramatic  manner  represents  the  immediate  and  personal 
agency  of  God.  And  while  this  dramatic  charact^  of  the 
representation  involved  the  appearance  of  succession  in  the 
works  performed  as  it  were  one  by  one,  the  erroneous  impression 
that  might  be  caused  by  this  dramatic  repres^atation  of  sue- 
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oessive  acts,  would  be  counteracted  in  the  minds  of  those  whose 
advancing  knowledge  would  make  this  correction  needful,  by 
the  assertion  of  the  creation  of  all  in  the  aggregate  first.  And 
we  have  seen  how  in  fact  it  was  thiis  counteracted.  And  as  it 
was  part  of  the  poetic  form  of  the  description  to  represent  the 
works  of  nature  as  thus  successively  formed  with  dramatic  action, 
instead  of  presenting  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  classified 
creatures,  so  the  aggregate  from  which  the  several  particulars 
are  to  be  distinguished  is  with  like  poetic  imagery  described  as 
a  dark  and  indistinguished  mass,  over  which,  in  keeping  with 
the  dramatic  character,  a  Spirit  or  breathing  of  God  moves  pre- 
paratory to  the  subsequent  division. 

How  needful  it  was  thus  to  set  forth  the  fonnation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  as  the  first  eSect  of  God's  creative  power, 
we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  in  the  ancient  systems  of 
theosophy,  heaven  and  earth  appear  generally  as  the  first  exist- 
ing deities  or  as  a  self-existing  mass  of  unshaped  and  chaotic 
matter.  We  need  not  more  than  remind  the  reader  of  the 
Coelum  and  Terra  of  the  Greek  and  Soman  mythologies,^  derived 
no  doubt  jfrom  Oriental  sources,  and  of  the  personified  Xdo^^  or 
inanimate  rudis  tndigestaqm  moles  of  Ovid.  This  primitive  vXtj,  or 
matter,  was  itself  regarded  as  a  deity  ^  by  Gb-ecian  philosophers, 
as  weU  as  the  elements  derived  from  it.  In  this  they  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians,  who,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Hecataeus,  Aristagoras  and  others,  considered  matter 
to  be  the  principle  of  all  things,  from  which  the  elements  were 
separated.^    These  elements  appear  as  deities  not  only  by  their 

^  ThuB  ApoUodoius  begins  hifl  Bibliotbeca  by  saying,  ^Ovpoybs  irp&Toi  rov  vivros 
i^vudirTtvar€  Kivfiov  yftfuts  Hi  yriv  MKiwce — ^k.t.X. 

*  The  word  translated  "  the  deep"  in  Gen.  i.  1,  D^iiri ,  has  invariably  the  gram- 
matical character  of  a  proper  name. 

*  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Admon.  ad  Oentes,  p.  42,  B.  Ed.  Sylbnrg.  tells  ns, 
^ikMroAiaof  ain^v^  kwoBo^Ios  tv^K€V  &yei5«Xoiroiou<ray  t^p  tKnv  iifktipvfity.  It  is 
plain  tnat  this  is  said  not  of  the  formation  of  material  objects  of  worship,  snch  as 
statues  or  other  images,  an  t>peration  with  which  the  philosophers  had  nothmg  to  do, 
but  of  the  deification  of  matter  in  general.  The  words  idol  and  idolatry  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  usage  were  not  confined  to  images,  but  extended  to  fedse  gods 
in  general. 

*  Biog.  Laert  de  Yitis  Philoflophorom  lib.  i.  Proem.    He  says  the  Chaldeans  also 
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but  imparted,  and  his  dominion  over  the  inferior  creatures  only 
a  delegated  authority. 

While  we  may  thus  regard  the  view  of  the  'creation  of  the 
world  presented  to  us  by  the  Mosaic  Genesis  as  designed  to 
counteract  idolatrous  tendencies  that  might  be  occasioned 
amongst  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  pagan  systems  in  general 
of  the  ancient  world,  we  might  anticipate  a  more  particular 
adaptation  of  the  account  to  the  counteraction  of  such  notions  as 
they  were  likely  to  have  become  imbued  with  during  their  sojourn 
in  Egypt.  Such  a  special  adaptation  will  be  quite  apparent, 
if  we  may  regard  the  accoimt  which  Diodorus  Siculus  gives 
of  the  Egyptian  physico-theology  as  a  just  representation  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  doctrines.  He  tells  us  that  the  Egjrptians 
believed  that  there  were  two  eternal  and  primitive  gods,  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  of  whom  the  former  was  called  Osiris,  and 
the  latter  Isis;  that  these  order  the  whole  world,  nourishing 
all  things,  and  making  them  to  grow  in  three  seasons  that 
with  an  imperceptible  motion  complete  their  period,  namely, 
the  spring,  the  summer  and  the  winter,  which  though  most  con- 
trary iu  nature  to  each  other  yet  complete  the  year  with  a  most 
excellent  harmony ;  but  that  for  the  production  of  all  Uving 
thiDgs  each  of  these  gods,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  most  largely 
contribute  their  nature,  the  one  of  the  fiery  and  of  spirit,  the 
other  of  dry  and  moist,  and  both  in  common  of  air,  by  which 
all  things  are  produced  and  nourished.  Hence  the  entire  body 
of  the  nature  of  the  universe  is  made  up  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
the  five  elements  of  which  are  the  aforesaid  spirit,  and  fire, 
and  dry,  and  moist,  and  aerial,  while  they  regard  each  of  these 
also  as  itself  a  god.^    ^ow  though  there  can  perhaps  be  little 

*  Diodonis,  I.  uL  TxoXafiuv  tlvtu  B^  B^ohs  &l8(ovs  t<  koI  vf^ovst  rivrt  ^Kiow 
jccU  T^i'  (rc^^nfy,  ^v  rhv  fihv'^OtripiVf  r^y  B^^lfftp  hvoititrai  hari  rwot  Mftov  r^Btltms 
kKordpas  TTJs  "rpoairyopias  rdtmis. — rolrovs  h\  $€obs  t^iffraprat  rhy  ff^furayra  Kofffioy 
9toiK€iy  rp4^yrds  rt  koI  atiiovrat  xijrra  rptfiep4(ny  &p<us  hopdrtp  Kiy4\<ru  r^y 
w€plo9oy  iarapTi(o6(r€USf  rg  re  iaptvp  xai  B^ptyf  fca2  x^^H^P^^  roAras  J^iyayTimrdniP 
T^y  ^6aiy  oAA^Aoif  ixoiiras  iatapTi(€iy  rhy  iyuanhy  itpitrrp  ffVfufmyUfj  ^^ciy  8^ 
ovftfidWtirBat  TXticrra  tls  r^y  r&y  kiriyrmy  C^^oyoylay  rmy  $*wy  roirwyy  rhy  fi^y 
TvpdiBovs  Kcd  wyt^fUffrof,  r^y  th  6ypov  Koi  (17/MVi  Koiyff  9*itft^oT4povs  &4pof  Koi  9th. 
roitrwy  vdyra  ytjntairOm  lud  Tp44»w6u,  Zih  icai  rh  fthf  Safop  crfi/ia  r^f  rmy  tKMy  4p^tmt 
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doubt  that  the  informants  of  Diodorus  may  have  wished  to 
identify  these  elemental  gods  with  some  of  the  Grecian  deities^ — 
and  accordingly  Diodorus  tells  ns  that  of  the  five  just  men- 
tionedy  spirit  was  Zeus,  fire  Hephsestus,  earth  Demeter,  water 
Oceanus,  and  air  Athene, — still  the  subordination  of  these  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  fivefold  enumeration,  are  certainly  not 
Grecian.  Regarding  this  ancient  Egyptian  tradition,  we 
observe  a  marked  contrast  between  it  and  the  Mosaic  Genesis. 
This  latter  separates  spirit  from  the  cosmical  elements,  and 
treats  it  not  as  a  separate  god,  but  as  the  operating  energy  of 
the  one  supreme  Creator,^  and  then  it  places  the  elements  as 
inanimate  creations  called  into  existence  by  the  word  of  God ; 
while  it  is  not  until  after  these  elements  have  been  thus  called 
into  being,  that  the  sun  and  moon,  from  which,  as  the  supreme 
gods,  the  elements  are  derived  according  to  the  Egyptian  system, 
first  appear  on  the  scene;  and  then  they  appear  not  as  the 
source  of  existence  to  all  creatures,  but  as  serving  the  sub- 
ordinate purpose  of  marking  those  times  and  seasons  which 
result  from  their  motions,  ruling  not  the  universe  but  the  day 
and  the  night.  Supposing  the  Egyptians  to  have  had  the 
notions  described  by  Diodorus  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
we  can  hardly  think  that  a  manner  of  representing  the  crea- 
tion in  such  marked  contrast  with  them,  was  not  designedly 

4^  ilXlov  K<d  <rt\4ipris  iarafni(9<r$at*  rk  8^  rodrmf  ii4pfii  irirrt  rh  irpottpiifJi4pttf  r6  re 
irpwfAa  Kol  rh  irvoy  Kol  rh  ^phv  Iri  Si  iced  rh  Hyphvi  Koi  rh  rt\tvrcuor  rh  iup&Jits. 
— 10.  Tf^rcov  Zk  ituurrov  0cby  wofdatUj  irai  irpoffriyoplay  iSiav  iKdartp  dutfoi  Korii 
rh    olKctow    robs    irp^ovs    9ta\4icr<f  xPV^^f'^^yovi  HiifpBpttfidp^  rStv  kot*  "Aiyuwrop 

^  Sir  J.  G. 'Wilkinson,  ap.  lUwUniwn'B  '^Herodotns,"  toI.  ii.,  p.  243,  second  edition, 
remarks, — "  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Semitic  nef,  *  breath,'  and 
the  Coptic  nibe,  nifi,  nouf,  *  spiri^ ; '  and  between  the  hieroglyphic  nam  (with  the 
article  pnum),  and  the  nyfv/Ao,  spirit,  which  Diodoms  says  was  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Jupiter.  He  was  '  the  soul  of  the  world '  (compare  mens  agitat  molem  et 
XBBgno  se  corpore  miscet)."  Again  p.  2dl,  he  says  that  on  the  tombs  of  tlie  kings 
there  are  few  direct  indications  of  the  creation  of  the  world  "  beyond  some  mysterious 
allusions  to  the  agency  of  Pthah  (the  Creator),  or  the  representation  of  Noum  (nef), 
the  divine  Spiri^  passing  in  his  boat  *  on  the  waters,'  or  fashioning  the  day  on  a 
potter's  wheel."  The  Spirit  of  God  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters  in  the  Biblical 
account,  seems  to  hare  a  striking  relation  to  this  representation  of  the  Spirit  passing 
in  his  boat  on  the  waters.  The  idea  of  the  potter  fashioning  the  clay,  is  presented  to 
UB  in  the  second  chapter,  where  the  formation  of  man  and  of  the  inferior  animala  is 
described  by  the  yerb  *1]^ 
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adopted  by  the  Hebrew  Legislator  with  a  view  to  counteract 
such  an  idolatrous  view  of  the  nature  of  the  material  world.^ 

XI.  We  may  likewise  find  sufficient  reason  for  connecting 
with  these  sixfold  operations  of  God's  creative  power  the 
enumeration  of  the  six  days,  the  import  of  which  has  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  on  already.  This  reason  we  shall  find  in  the 
prevalence  of  the  hebdomadal  division  of  time,  and  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath.  Though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  amongst  the 
Gentiles,  there  is  evidence  of  a  prevalent  observance  of  the  week 
as  a  division  of  time,  an  observance  which  originated  in  natural 
causes.  Macrobius,  Somn.  Sdp.  i,  6,  dwells  largely  on  the  im- 
portance and  prevalence  in  nature  of  the  septenary  number, 
and  amongst  many  examples,  instaaces  the  period  of  human 
testation  and  many  circumstances  connected  with  it  as  measured 
S^weeks,  and  the  variations  of  the  tides  concurrently  with  the 
quarters  of  the  moon  as  taking  place  in  weekly  periods.  Mr. 
MacDonald,  Oreation  and  the  Fall,  p.  317,  in  order  to  connect 
the  observance  of  the  week  with  a  Sabbatical  tradition  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  creation,  and  to  have  been  anterior 
to  the  Mosaic  institution,  objects  to  our  suppoiring  that  the  hebdo- 
madal reckoning  was  derived  from  the  subdivision  of  the  moon's 
period  into  four  parts.  Certainly  such  a  subdivision  of  the  full 
period  of  a  lunation  would  not  be  likely  to  suggest  itself 
naturally,  this  period  being  nearly  thirty  days.  But  though 
the  period  of  the  moon's  return  to  the  sun  would  not  suggest  such 
a  subdivision,  that  of  her  return  to  the  same  place  in  the  zodiac, 
which  is  as  naturally  observable  as  her  retuhi  to  the  sun,  and 
not  affected  by  the  apparent  simultaneous  motion  of  the  sun  in 

^  "  We  have  abundant  eyidence  that  the  Egyptian  tbeolosy  had  its  origin  in  the 
personification  of  the  powers  of  nature,  under  male  and  female  attributes,  and  that 
this  oonception  took  a  sensible  form,  such  as  the  mental  state  of  the  people  required, 
by  the  identification  of  these  powers  with  the  elements  and  the  hearenly  bodies,  fire, 
earth,  water,  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  Nile.  Such  appears  everywhere  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  obieotive  form  of  polytheism,  and  it  is  especially  evident  among  the  nations  most 
closely  allied  to  the  Egyptians  by  position  and  general  character— the  Phccnicians, 
the  Babylonians,  and  in  remoter  connexion,  the  Indians  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Greeks  on  the  other."->£enrick,  Ancient  Egypt,  ?ol.  i.,  p.  426. 
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the  zodiac,  would  suggest  such  a  diyision ;  and  more  particularly 
as  the  phases  of  the  moon,  though  depending  on  the  joint  motion 
of  sun  and  moon,  and  so  connected  with  the  monthly  period, 
present  nevertheless  at  each  quarter  a  visible  mark  by  which 
only  seven  fiill  days  are  measured.  And  thus  the  hebdomadal 
division  of  time  would  naturally  have  suggested  itself,  notwith- 
standing the  speedy  separation  that  would  take  place  between 
the  recurring  weeks  and  the  lunar  phases,  until  the  completion 
of  a  cycle  of  which  the  ancients  were  not  unobservant.  He 
thinks  the  division  of  the  month  into  decads  woidd  have  been 
more  natural,  as  indeed  it  would  if  regard  were  only  had  to  the 
period  of  a  lunation ;  and  he  argues  from  the  non-observance 
of  such  a  decimal  division  in  favour  of  the  Sabbatical  origin 
of  what  he  considers  the  purely  traditional  observance  of  the  i 
week.  He  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  this  decimal  division 
was  observed  in  historical  times  by  the  Athenians,  the  days 
of  each  decad  being  numbered  as  first,  second  and  so  forth, 
fji/rjvo<:  iara/jUvoVf  fiecovvro^,  or  <f>$lvovTo^,  the  same  division  at 
an  earlier  period  being  found  in  the  'Hfiipcu  of  Hesiod,  who 
speaks  of  1}  irpant)  iscrrj,  itcrq  fj  fjti<r(rrf,  rerpA?  fii(r<rrf,  ^luovro^ 
fflarafihwu  re,  irptorUmi  elvh^,  elvit^  ^  fiia-crrj  and  rpureivh^  fjuqvo^} 
This,  though  a  likely,  was  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  month, 
while  the  weekly  reckoning  was,  as  we  have  seen,  suggested  by 
natural  causes,  and  therefore  was  more  generally  prevalent. 

The  evidences  which  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  Gen- 
tile nations  attached  any  particular  sanctity  to  one  day  in  seven 
are  quite  worthless.  Clement  of  Alexandria  indeed  has  given  a 
number  of  verses  attributed  to  Hesiod,  Homer  and  Callimachus, 
to  show  that  the  seventh  was  considered  a  sacred  day.  But 
Yalckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Aristobulo  Judceo,  has  shown  that 
Clement  copied  from  Aristobulus,  a  Jew,  who  no  doubt  fabri- 

^  When  Hesiod  mentioiu  iiiip6s  VtaraiUvou  rpiaKouM^Kin-i^y  he  evidenilj  extends- 
the  reckonuu:  beyond  the  decad  merehr  for  the  sake  of  metrical  conyenience.  Thfr 
decimal  division  was  also  observed  in  Egypt.  This  division  of  the  month  into  decads 
mnst  have  been  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  solar  year,  as  remarked  by  Sir 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,  who  says  that  all  the  Egyptian  monuments  are  later  than  the 
division  by  decads.  ^See  Bawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  voL  ii.,  p.  268,  second  edition. 
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cated  the  most  of  tiiem.  Of  the  Teraes  attributed  to  Hesiody 
one  indeed  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^  Works  and  Days,'^ — 

only  that  Clement^  or  his  author,  incorrectly  reads  i/ShofJiov,  as  if 
agreeing  witibi  ^fuip.  Hesiod,  howeyer,  is  speaking  of  days  of 
the  monl&,  not  of  the  week.  Of  the  pretended  Homeric  yerses 
none  is  Homeric  except  one,  in  which  efihoyLov  is  substituted  for 
rirparov.    It  is  from  Od,  y.  262, — 

8uch  barefaced  forgeries  in  regard  to  the  well-known  poets 
Homer  and  Hesiod  render  it  highly  probable  that  this  worthy 
also  forged  the  yerses  ascribed  to  Oallimachus,  or  Linus  as  the 
name  appears  in  the  quotation  of  the  same  passage  by  Eusebius. 
At  any  rate  Selden  has  shown  that,  whether  forged  or  not,  they 
relate  to  the  septenary  number,  to  which  the  ancients  attached 
great  importance  for  the  yarious  reasons  enumerated  by 
Macrobius  and  others,  and  not  to  the  seyenth  day.  Yet  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  how  many  writers  of  charsu^ter  eyer 
since  Clement's  day  down  to  Mr.  MacDonald^  haye  referred 
to  these  yerses  as  proofs  of  the  uniyersality  of  a  Sabbatical 
tradition,  although  one  had  only  to  refer  to  Hesiod  for  the 
yerse  aboye  quoted,  to  see  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
seyenth  day  of  the  week.  The  familiarity  of  educated  men  with 
the  writings  of  Homer  might  haye  led  them  to  suspect  the  rest. 
The  passage  of  Josephus  against  Apion,'  to  which  Mr.  MacDonald 

^  Oreatifm  and  Fall,  p.  815.     *'Heiiod,  Homer,  and  Gallunachns,  tcpjfij  the 
epithet  holy  to  the  Berenta  day." 
^  Joseph,  cont.  Ap.  ii.  40.    OifV  tffrw  ob  irfy<ts  *EAX4»wy  Mfrrtao^  Mk  ^dpfiapos^ 

It  is  eyident  from  the  whole  passage  that  Josephus  is  speaking  of  an  imitation  of 
Jewish  CQstoms,  and  this  imitation  is  only  asserted  to  have  extended  to  all  countries, 
not  to  have  heen  uniyersally  preyalent  in  the  places  to  which  it  had  reached.  The 
wide  dissemination  of  the  Jews  in  foreign  countries  would  account  for  occasional 
instances  of  imitation,  if  we  suppose  the  author  to  haye  intended  not  merely  the  hehdo- 
madal  diyision  of  time,  hut  eyen  a  weekly  rest,  which,  howeyer,  he  only  expressly 
attrihutes  to  (he  Jews.  The  trieemma  tabbata  of  Horace,  shows  how  widely 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Jewish  enstoms  had  become.  Philo  indeed,  Ilepl  Kotrfio- 
itoibu^  speaks  of  the  Sabbath  as  lapr^  ob  fuas  x^Xcws,  4i  x^Apm,  ii^?Jk  vtCrros.  But 
he  is  manifestly  speaking  of  the  ntness  of  its  sanotiftcation,  as  the  birthday  of  tiie 
world,  rov  ic6(rfiav  7cy4ri«r,  not  of  its  actual  obseryance  as  suoh. 


:ss 
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also  TeferSy  does  not  assert  more  than  the  observanoe  of  the  week 
by  the  G^otilee,  and  implies  rather  an  imitaticm  of  Jewish  cus- 
toms than  any  remnant  of  a  primitiye  Sabbatical  tradition. 

The  hebdomadal  was^  however,  rather  a  religbns  than  a  dvil 
division  of  time/  and  that  in  respect  of  all  the  days  of  the  week, 
instead  of  one  in  particular  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tution. The  Egyptians  named  each  day  of  the  week  after  one 
of  the  seven  planetary  bodies,  or  after  the  god  that  presided 
over  or  was  supposed  to  animate  each.  Dion  Oassius  in&rma 
us  that  the  dedication  of  the  days  to  the  seven  planets  originated 
with  the  Egyptians,  but  was  in  his  day  prevalent  everywhere. 
This,  however,  he  concludes  was  not  anciently  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  fSeff  as  he  was  aware,  had 
been  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  custom.  He  says,  however, 
that  it  had  now  not  only  extended  to  all  other  nations,  but  had 
become  so  firmly  established  amongst  the  Bomans  themselves, 
that  it  seemed  in  some  measure  a  native  custom.'  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  that  such   a  general  prevalence  as  Dion 

^  Thus  in  Egypt,  the  feast  of  Apis  lasted  seyen  days,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  yiii. 
46.  De  Api  Bove,  He  says  that  at  Memphis  there  was  a  part  of  the  Nile,  into 
which  every  year  eolden  and  sil?er  cups  were  cast  dUbm  quot  habet  natalea  Apit : 
septem  hi  aunt.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  in  Rawlinson^s  '*  Herodotus,"  toI.  ii.,  p.  283, 
second  edition,  mentions  also,  to  the  same  effect,  the  days  of  mourning  for  the  dead 
in  Egypt,  which  were  ten  weeks  or  seyenty  days,  the  seven  days  which  the  head  took  to 
float  irom  Egypt  to  Byhlns,  as  mentioDed  hy  Lucian,  De  J)ed  S^A^  and  the  neriod 
of  the  mortification  of  the  EJ^tian  priests,  wnich,  according  to  Porphyry,  yariea  firom 
seren  to  forty-two  days,  that  is  from  one  to  six  weeks. 

'  T^  8^  M^  ^f  robs  iuTTtpat  robs  Hrr&,  robs  vKtu^as  infOftMrfi^povt,  rks  ^fi4pas 
ivaK€iff$vu,  Kwritmi  fiukv  6»^  hlyvwrimf,  wdp^im  9^  leoi  M  irdyras  i»9p6irovs^ 
od  ircUeu  irori,  &s  \iy^  ctirciir,  iip^dfiwor.  Ol  yow  hfixatoi  ^^EAXf^i^cf  ovihfirj  abrbf 
9iray9  ifi^  clS^fcu,  Ifrtarcafro,  *AAX*  ^eiS^  Ktd  irdfv  vvv  roit  r4  AXKots  iwcuri,  Ktd 
odroif  T0I9  *Fttfudois  hn^t0ptd{fi  Kcti  1j9fi  ic«d  rovro  v^lffi  trdrpiow  rp6Trov  riy^  i<m^ 
K,r,\,  Epitome  Xiphhni  e  Bionis  Lihro  xxxviii.  Ed.  H.  Steph.  1692,  p.  7. 
When  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  Ixzxii,  says  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  that 
determined  what  month  or  day  should  be  consecrated  to  each  deity,  he  probably  had 
in  view  the  naming  of  the  days  of  the  week  after  the  seven  planetary  gods.  If  this 
is  what  he  refers  to,  it  is  evident  the  custom  had  extended  beyond  tne  Egyptians  in 
his  time.  He  speaks  of  a  custom  generally  prevalent  which  had  originated  with  the 
Egyptians,  who  would  not  have  been  spoken  of  as  the  first,  if  others  had  not  followed 
the  practice.  His  mention  also  of  the  art  of  predicting  from  the  days  of  nativity, 
seems  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  he  refers  to  the  planetary  names.  Kenrick's 
note,  Egypt  of  Herod.,  p.  108,  is  as  follows : — ^  The  number  of  the  sods  was  twelve^ 
and  to  each  of  ihem  probahly  a  month  was  assigned ;  and  as  the  sabdivision  of  the 
montii  into  periods  of  seven  days  must  have  Men  as  ancient  as  the  bondage  of  the 
Jews  in  I^^t,  and  amon?  the  heathen  nations  has  been  always  connected  with  the 
niimbar  of  the  planets,  this  is  probably  what  is  meant  by  eadi  day  belonging  to  a 
god." 
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deBcribes,  extending  as  we  know  to  the  nations  of  northern 
Europe,  with  whom  neither  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  had  much  intercourse^  could  haye  been  of  very  re- 
cent origin.  Joseph  Scaliger,  De  Emend.  Tempp.  JProlegg,  p. 
xlvi.)  adduces  an  ancient  oracle,  to  be  subjoined  presently,  as 
eyidence  of  the  yery  great  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the  planetary 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  also 
cites  in  proof  of  the  same  antiquity  these  following  yerses 
ascribed  to  Orpheus : — 

M^n}  8*  ^f  t^^ApniP  iwer4\X€rtu,  ttrx*^  '*  ^PT^'^* 

He  says  it  was  yulgarly  supposed  that  the  planets  appeared  on 
their  proper  days,  and  that  these  yerses  plainly  express  the 
occurrence  of  the  new  moon  on  Tuesday.  The  irregularity  of 
the  order  of  the  planetary  names  of  the  week  days  is  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  commenced  with  planetary  hours, 
beginning  with  Saturn  as  the  most  distant,  and  reckoning  in 
the  order  of  the  planets'  distances  to  the  moon  as  the  nearest. 
If  we  go  oyer  the  twenty-four  hours  thus  named  after  the  planets 
in  succession,  and  repeat  this  proceeding  continually,  each  day 
will  commence  with  one  in  the  order  in  which  the  days  of  the  week 
are  named.^  Howeyer  this  may  haye  been,  the  ancient  oracle  just 
referred  to,  which  Scaliger  cites  from  Porphyry,  shows  that  a 

>  See  Dion,  Ic,^  "who  says  that  the  order  might  ako  have  been  deriTed  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  musical  notes  in  the  tetrachord.  It  may  hare  been  occasioned  in 
A  more  simple  way  than  either  of  these  accounts  indicates.  The  planets  in  their  order 
from  the  earth  outwards  are  resolyable  into  two  series,  depending  respectiyely  on  the 
two  greater  lights,  the  moon  and  the  sun.  If  the  first  day  was  named  from  the  sun 
as  the  greater,  and  the  second  frY)m  the  moon  as  next  in  importance,  and  then  a  day 
in  succession  named  after  the  planets  in  each  series  alternately,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  planets,  we  ahould  have  the  existing  order  of  tiie  names  of  t^  week  days. 
Thus:— 

The  Earth.  1.  The  Sun. 

2.  The  Moon.  8.  Mars. 

4.  Mercury.  5.  Jupiter. 

6.  Yenus.  •       7.  Saturn. 

Scali^,  J)e  Mmtnd,  Tempp^  i.  p.  8,  arrang^es  the  planets  in  their  order  round 
the  penphery  of  a  circle,  and  draws  on  the  intervals  a  series  of  seven  inscribed 
isosceles  triangles.  From  the  sun  at  the  right-hand  angle  at  the  base  of  one,  proceed 
to  its  vertex,  where  the  moon  will  be  found.  From  thence  return  to  the  other  angle  at 
the  base,  and  Mars  will  be  reached.  Similarly  proceed  from  Mars  to  the  vertex  of 
the  next,  and  Mercury  is  arrived  at,  Jupiter  being  then  reached  by  returning  to  the 
base  of  the  same,  and  so  on.  [Mercury  was  supposed  by  many  of  the  ancient 
astronomers  to  be  placed  between  the  Moon  and  Yenus.]<— See  Note  B.,  p.  248. 
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im  special  act  of  worship,  addressed  to  each  of  the  deities  by  whose 

ind  names  the  days  of  the  week  were  distinguished,  was  to  be 

offeredou  the  day  appropriated  to  him  or  caUed  byhisname. 
p.  The  oracle  is  as  follows : — 

03  KXtftCtuf  'Ep/i^r,  ^8*  ^4\mv  Kwrh  raurk 

'Mfi4py  iitKlov,  idirnv  8'  8rc  r^tr^c  vapc/if 
^  'H/i4prit  ¥^  KpSvov,  ifi*  i^flns  'A<t>poBiTnv, 

Trjs  iwrcufSiyyov  fiwrtKthSf  hy  iciyr€S  XfftufWy 

KaX  ff^SBpa  Kot  Koff  %Kcurrov  &cl  Bi^v  hrraKv^yifv* 

It  may  not  be  as  uniyersally  known  as  the  oracle  supposed, 
that  the  king  of  the  city  of  seven  letters  was  Ostanes,  a  king  of 
Babylon;  the  god  of  the  seven  tones  was  Apollo,  the  god 
of  music,  who  as  the  god  of  the  sun  was  to  be  worshipped  on 
every  day,  while  each  of  the  others  was  to  be  invoked  on  his 

1  own  particular  day.    Thus  every  day  of  the  week  was  sanctified 

by  a  special  dedication  to  a  heathen  deity ;  and  as  this  custom 
appears  to  have  originated  in  Egypt,  where,  at  any  rate,  the 
planetary  names  were  given  to  the  days  of  the  week,  we  might 
expect  that  Moses  would  endeavour  to  break  off  all  association 
of  the  week  days  with  this  idolatrous  worship.    Accordingly,  he 

,  as  it  were  consecrates  each  working  day  to  the  glory  of  God  by 

connecting  it  with  one  of  the  great  works  of  creation,  according 
to  the  sixfold  partition  which  he  cuiopts ;  while  he  devotes  the 
seventh  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  God,  ordaining  with  this 
view  the  Sabbatical  rest,  and  enforcing  that  rest  by  the  rest  of 
God  himself,  which  followed  the  works  of  creation.^ 

^  The  words  of  our  Lord  recorded  by  St.  John,  tu.  22,  23,  seem  plainly  to  imply 
tiiat,  in  his  view,  the  Sabbath  was  not  of  pre-  M  osaic  institntion.  He  says,  '*  M oses  gave 
you  circumcision,  not  because  it  is  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers,  and  "  (Illud  ical  est 
rationale ;  quasi  dicat,  propterea  reverentid  patrii  instituti  cpus  facitis  Sabbaio,  Grot, 
in  loc.)  <*  ye  on  the  Sabbath-day  circumcise  a  man.  If  a  man  on  the  Sabbath-day 
leoeiye  circumcision,  that  the  law  of  Moses  should  not  be  broken"  (without  breaking 
the  law  of  Moses,  Margin,  Eng.  Vers.)  '*  are  ye  angry  with  me  because  I  have  made  a 
man  every  whit  whole  on  the  Sabbath-day?"  Evidently  our  Lord's  argument  is 
founded  on  the  priority  of  the  institution  of  circumcision  to  that  of  the  Sabbath. 
As  the  prior  institution  of  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day  was  observed  at  the  expense 
of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  a  fortufri,  should  an  act  of  benevolence  be  per- 
formed as  obligatory  by  a  still  prior  law,  the  law  of  nature ;  quod  opus  continetur  in 
natur»  pneceptis,  quse  antiquiora  sunt  ips&  circumcisione,  sicut  circumcisio  est 
antiquior  rigido  otio  Sabbati  per  Mosem  imperatum,  ac  propterea  Sabbato  pra>fertur. 
Si  lex  ritualis  cedit  rituali  antiquiori,  quanto  magis  legi  per  naturam  cordibus 
lOflcripta.    Qrot  in  loc.    In  using  the  word*  rijfi4k  otiOf  Grotiiw  does  not  merely 
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Wh-GD,  Gfod  ifl  said  to  liaye  '^blemed  the  seyenth  day  and 
sanctified  it>  because,'*  according  to  the  English  yeraiony  "  that 
ia  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  works/'  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  particle  rendered  beeatMc  does  not  necessarily  signify 
more  than  as;  while  in  the  fourth  commandment^  the  like 
particles  there  used  do  not  of  necessity  signify  more  than 
according  as,  followed  by  so :  **  aocording  as  God  made  heayen 
and  earth,  the  sea>  and  all  that  in  them  is,  six  days,  and  rested 
on  the  seyenth  day,  so  God  blessed  the  Sabbath  day."  ^  The 
Sabbath  is  enforced  by  the  example,  rather  than  ordained  in 
consequence  of  the  six  days'  work  of  creation  followed  by  a  day 
of  rest.  Hence  when  the  commandment  is  repeated,  this  con- 
sideration is  dropped  and  another  substituted.  Nor  can  we 
justly  impute  to  this  use  of  the  description  of  the  creation,  under- 
stood according  to  the  principle  of  interpretation  which  has 
been  now  applied  to  it,  anything  like  a  pious  fraud.  The  great 
stress  of  the  example,  as  enforcing  the  obseryance  of  the 
Sabbath,  must  after  all  be  laid,  according  to  any  interpretation 
of  the  passage,  upon  the  sixfold  partition  of  the  works,  and 
the  completeness  of  their  enumeration  in  the  six  diyisions 
set  forth  therein.  For  anything  like  a  real  rest  on  God's 
part  after  the  creation,  as  distinguished  from  his  actiye 
operation  during  it,  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  as  we 
haye  already  seen.  When  our  Lord  was  accused  of  break- 
ing the  Sabbath,  his  defence  was,  ''My  Father  worketh 
hitherto  and  I  work."  £yer  since  the  Creation  he  and  his 
Father  had  worked  just,  as  much  in  the  sustaining  of  the  world, 

mean  the  siii>er8iitioii8  obeervance  of  the  Jews,  bnt  the  law  as  giren  by  Moses.  And 
onr  Lord  plainly  assumes  for  the  argument,  that  except  for  the  precept  respecting  the 
performance  of  circumcision  on  the  eiff^hth  day,  the  Sabbath  would  haye  been  broken 
by  their  circumciaing  a  man  on  it.  The  reading  of  the  margin  of  the  English  version 
is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  in  Tra  u^  KvSn,  the  conjunction  is  not  used  in  a 
telic  sense,  but  ecbatically,  so  as  merely  to  denote  the  effect.  This  is  more  consistent 
with  the  import  of  the  passage  in  general,  but  the  telic  sense  is  admissible,  aa  MoaeSy 
according  to  the  words  of  the  Lord,  adopted  the  prior  law  of  drcumcision. 
'  [When  the  particle  ^^  is  used  to  express  simple  Ukenett^  it  is  usuaUy  abbreyiated 

into  the  prefix  ^ .    But  in  many  cases  the  Ml  form  is  used  in  this  sense,  sometimes 

with  1)  and  sometimes  with  1  in  an  JpodostM^'-Bee  in  the  original  Ft.  lii.  11, 

ProT.  i.  17,  19,  zziii.  27,  xzx.  33.] 
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and  on  the  first  and  each  succeeding  seventh  day,  as  on  all 
other  days,  as  in  its  first  creation.  God's  only  work  therein 
was  to  speak  and  it  was  so.  It  would  be  absurd,  St.  Augustine 
says,  to  call  that  labour,  in  speaking  of  a  man,  and  how  much 
more  in  respect  to  God.^  His  work  was  only  to  will,  which  is 
all  that  is  meant  by  his  speaking  the  word.  His  rest  consisted 
only  in  the  completeness  of  the  works,' — a  completeness  as 
described  and  enumerated,  rather  than  a  completion  as  aecom* 
plished,  the  works  themselves  having  ever  since  been  in  a  state 
of  progress  and  development,  individuals  decaying  and  being 
superseded  by  new,  if  not  q)ecies  becoming  extinct  and  new 
ones  coming  into  existence  in  their  place  as  in  the  succession 
of  the  geological  periods,  which  some,  however,  would  put 
before  the  seventh  day's  rest.  But,  at  any  rate,  in  all  the 
ordinary  changes  that  we  see  taking  place  around  us,  in  aU  the 
processes  of  nature,  God,  m  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,  is  still  a  present  and  acting  power ;  for  we  cannot 
exclude  from  our  notion  of  the  operation  of  general  laws  the  pre- 
sent activity  of  God.  To  suppose  that  inanimate  creatures,  once 
for  all  impressed  with  certain  powers,  continue  thenceforward 
of  themselves,  blindly  and  insentiently,  to  act  and  re-act,  is 
inconsistent  with  all  our  conceptions  of  power  and  activity, 
which  are  derived  entirely  from  what  we  experience  in  our- 
selves— ^the  conscious  action  of  thinking  and  willing  beings.' 

*  Numquid  enim  dici  vel  credi  fas  est,  Deum  laborane  in  operando,  ciim  ea  qxm 
supra  scripta  rant  condidit,  ouando  dicebat  et  fiebant. — Nimis  absurdi  deliramenti 
est  istam  vel  hominis,  nednm  Dei,  laborem  putare.    Oen.  ad  Lit.  iv.  8. 

'  Hence,  with  reference  to  the  well-known  belief  of  the  ancients  regarding  the 
perfection  of  the  septenary  number,  St.  Augustine  says,— In  septirao  autem  die,  id 
est,  eodem  die  septies  repetito,  qui  nuraerub  etiani  ipse  alia  ratioiie  perfectus  est,  Dtt 
requies  commendatur.    J)e  Cicitate  Dei^  xi.  31. 

^  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  thiri  of  his  letters  to  Bentley  remarks,  **  It  is  inconoeir* 
able  that  inanimate  brute  matter  should,  without  the  mediation  of  something  else,  which 
is  not  material,  operate  upon  and  affect  other  matter  without  mutual  contact,  as  it  muft 
be,  if  graTitation,  in  the  sense  of  Epicurus,  be  essential  and  inherent  in  it.  And  this  ii 
one  reason  why  I  desired  you  would  not  ascribe  innate  gravity  to  me.  That  gravity  sh(<uld 
be  innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  matter,  so  that  one  body  may  act  upon  another 
at  a  distance  through  a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of  anything  else,  hy  imd 
through  which  their  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to  me 
80  great  an  absurdity,  that  I  believe  no  man,  who  has  in  philosophical  matters « 
competent  faculty  of  thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it." 

Ir,  as  the  physical  properties  of  matter  seem  plainly  to  show,  there  is  no  actnal 
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Hence' the  Bssigning  of  a  day  to  eaoH  of  the  six  works  enn- 
merated,  on  any  such  principle  as  has  been  suggested,  eyen 
if  done  with  special  view  to  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
would  be  quite  as  real  a  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  Sabbatical 
observance  of  the  seventh  day,  as  the  attributing  a  cessation 
from  work  to  God,  which,  after  the  manner  of  God's  work, 
could  have  had  no  real  existence  at  all,  his  work  being,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  perpetual  rest,  and  his  rest  a  perpetual  work.  And 
even  if  no  mention  of  days  had  been  made  at  all,  the  six*fold 
partition  into  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  entire  material 
creation  naturally  resolves  itself  would  have  afforded  as  real  a 
ground  of  enforcing  a  seventh  day's  rest,  after  six  days'  work, 
as  the  enumeration  of  what,  according  to  the  preponderating 
opinion  of  the  reconcilers  of  Moses  with  modem  science,  were 
really  not  days  at  all,  but  indefinite  periods — ^periods  of  vast  and 
unequal  extent,  not  separated  from  one  another  by  any  clear 
distinguishing  mark,  but  running  on  in  an  unbroken  lapse  of 
ages,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  any  decided  break  of  continuity 
in  the  gradual  transition  of  the  works  of  creation  from  one 
condition  to  another.  These  lengthened  spaces  of  time,  not 
distinguishable  by  recurring  epochs  of  uniform  and  equable 
periodicity,  are  really  only  distinguished  by  the  diversity  of  the 
successive  operations,  which,  as  such,  in  any  order  of  succession, 
can  only  be  resolved  into  six,  to  correspond  with  the  six  days' 
works  of  Moses,  by  the  most  forced  and  arbitrary  suppositions, 
diversified  according  to  the  ingenuity  of  different  interpreters. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  narrative  itself, 
Tiewed  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  second  chapter,  presents 
ample  indications — vindications  observed  by  interpreters  of  all 

contact  between  its  ultimate  particlee,  or  points  of  attraction  and  repnlaion,  into 
whichever  of  these  it  may  be  resoWable,  these  ultimate  particles  or  points  must 
mutually  operate  through  a  real  vacuum.  Bence  all  the  operations  of  matter  would 
be  inToWed  in  the  inoonoeiTable  absurdity  Newton  speaks  of,  except  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  constant  action  of  an  immaterial  agent.  At  any  rate,  the  continued  will 
of  God  that  things  should  go  on  to  act  in  their  settled  laws  aud  order,  is  as  much  bis 
immediate  operation,  as  the  will  that  they  should  begin  to  exist  and  act  was  at  their 
^iist  creation. 
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ages — ^that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  strictlj  literal 
and  historical  acceptation.  The  fact  that  such  indications  are 
afforded  suffices  to  repel  any  imputation  of  deception,  as  involved 
in  the  use  of  it  to  enforce  on  the  Israelites  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

XII.  If  the  views  now  put  forward  be  correct,  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  ceases  to  be  the  occasion  of  anxiety  to  the 
advocates  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  attack 
on  the  part  of  unbelievers.  We  may  fearlessly  allow  Science  to 
pursue  her  course  in  a  province  wholly  different  from  that  with 
which  revelation  is  concerned ;  and  our  views  of  the  authenticity 
or  genuineness  of  this  part  of  the  sacred  writings,  or  its  Divine 
inspiration,  will  be  formed  solely  on  considerations  afforded  by 
an  enlightened  criticism  and  an  honest  interpretation  of  the 
testimonies  on  which  its  claim  to  be  a  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
rests,  together  with  a  due  estimate  of  the  weight  to  be  attached 
to  such  testimonies.  For  the  result  of  such  a  criticism  and 
weighing  of  evidences  there  is  no  need  of  fear.  There  is  every 
canse  to  fear  for  the  consequences  of  forced  interpretations  and 
multiplied  hypotheses  to  effect  what,  after  all,  must  be  but  a 
conjectural  and  provisional  reconciliation  between  the  ever  pro- 
gressing results  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  statements  of 
a  document  written,  as  far  as  human  authorship  is  concerned, 
in  total  ignorance  of  such  discoveries  as  science  has  recently  made, 
and  primarily  for  a  people  who  lived  ages  before  those  discoveries 
were  dreamed  of.  Tp  suppose  that  because,  as  we  firmly  believe, 
the  spirit  of  inspiration  presided  over  the  composition  of  this 
document,  it  must,  contrary  to  what  we  find  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Bible,  anticipate  the  discoveries  of  future  ages  in  a 
province  wholly  foreign  to  that  with  which  revelation  is  properly 
concerned,  would,  as  has  been  already  shown,  be  contrary  to  all 
antecedent  probability.  It  would  also,  as  we  have  seen,  render 
its  statements  subjectively  false  to  the  people  of  its  own  and 
many  succeeding  ages,  who  could  not  possibly  understand  them 
in  their  true  sense,  and  who  have,  in  fact,  up  to  nearly  the 
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present  day,  understood  tliem  in  a  sense  wholly  at  Tariance  with 
the  modem  revelations  of  science.  And  this  would  have  been 
done  in  the  interest  of  some  favoured  age  of  scientific  activity,  the 
present  alone,  of  course,  being  deemed  worthy  of  such  a  privilege; 
while  beyond  this  favoured  age,  if  its  supposed  discoveries  should 
in  turn  be  superseded  by  more  extended  inductions  and  larger 
views  of  physical  operations  past  and  present,  the  narrative 
must  again  become  similarly  untrue  to  all  future  readers,  as 
such  a  narrative  must  necessarily  be  to  the  readers  of  any  uge 
either  subjectively  or  actually,  according  as  its  statements 
might  be  conformed  to  actual  truth  as  yet  undiscovered,  or  to 
the  existing  imperfect  or  mistaken  views  of  nature  which  the 
men  of  any  age  have  formed  for  themselves.  While  such  an 
anticipation  of  scientific  conclusions  would  be  thus  not  only 
beforehand  unlikely,  but  practically  useless,  except  for  the 
scientific  men  of  some  particular  age,  those  very  scientific 
men  in  general,  in  whose  interest  this  anticipation  of  their 
investigations  is  supposed  to  have  been  made,  are  only  likely  to 
be  disgusted  by  the  futile  attempts  that  have  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  show  the  conformity  of  the  sacred  narrative  with  their 
discoveries.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  stake  the  character  of 
the  Bible  at  large,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  inspiration,  on 
such  futile  attempts,  and  such  forced  and  shifting  interpretations 
of  this  portion  of  it.  The  least  evil  likely  to  result  from  perse- 
vering in  such  attempts  is  the  abandoning  altogether  of  this 
particular  portion  as  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  its 
relegation  to  the  ranks  of  apocryphal  and  supposititious  writings. 
The  foregoing  attempt  to  withdraw  the  passage  entirely  from 
the  operation  of  such  efforts  is  made  in  the  hope  of  contributing 
to  maintain  this  noble  representation  of  the  Genesis  of  Creation 
in  its  time-honoured  and  hallowed  place,  as  the  sublime  and 
befitting  Exordium  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 


*^*  Before  passing  from  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  will  be 
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well  to  subjoin  one  or  two  remarks  on  a  few  expressions  in  this 
passage,  for  the  most  part  not  already  noticed,  which  in  some 
measure  bear  on  the  foregoing  discussion. 

Gen.  i.  1.  The  word  n*B^K*55>  commonly  rendered  "  In  the 
beginning/'  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  discussion,  especially 
amongst  the  earlier  interpreters.  It  would  be  useless  to  state 
the  several  opinions  that  have  been  given  of  its  meaning ;  but 
that  of  Philo  may  be  instanced,  as  it  falls  in  with  views  already 
set  out  in  full.  In  his  work,  Ilepl  Ko<Tfio7rot&v$y  he  first 
remarks,  in  respect  to  the  six  days,  that  God  had  no  need  of 
time  for  the  performance  of  his  works,  which  would  be  accom- 
plished instantly  on  his  commanding,  or  even  willing  them  to 
be;  but  that  things  having  once  been  made,  required  orderly  ar- 
rangement, and  that  number  is  akin  to  order, — rof?  yivo/iivoi^ 
eS€v  ra^€6>9,  rd^et  B^aptdfiof;  ol/ceZov,  After  discussing  this  and 
other  particulars,  he  comes  to  the  question, — ^Why  it  is  said  that 
God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  iv  ap^S  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^J^  ^^^ 
this  cannot  mean  the  kind  of  beginning  some  suppose,  rr^v  xarit, 
*)(p6vov,  inasmuch  as  time  did  not  exist  before  the  wovld,  but 
either  began  with  it,  or  after  its  creation.  If  then,  he  says, 
"  the  beginning"  is  not  to  be  understood  in  respect  of  time,  it 
is  probably  to  be  understood  in  regard  to  number, — el  B^ap^  firf 
rrapaKa/ifidverai  ravvv  'ff  icarh  'xpovov,  €uc6<:  itv  etr)  fjurjvveaOai  rifv 
KUT^dptdfAov.  Thus  in  his  view  the  heavens  and  the  earth  stand 
first  in  numerical  order,  at  the  head  of  a  classified  enumeration 
of  created  things. 

Maimonides  takes  a  different  view  of  the  meaning.  He  says 
that  a  beginning  is  spoken  of  in  respect  to  something  of  which 
it  is  the  beginning,  or  which  commences  with  it,  though  it  does 
not  precede  it  in  time.  Hence  the  word  Renhith  is  used,  which 
is  derived  from  Rosh,  a  head,  this  being,  in  regard  to  position, 
the  beginning,  or  first  part  of  living  things.  The  world,  he,  like 
Philo,  says,  was  not  created  in  the  beginning  in  regard  of  time, 
as  time  itself  is  of  the  number  of  created  things.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression Bereshith  is  adopted,  in  which  the  proposition  3  is  Beth 
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vans  9eu  inBirumfntiy  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  sentence  is,  In, 
or  with,  a  beginning  Ood  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, — an 
explanation  suited  to  indicate  the  newness  of  the  world.^  Plainly 
he  takes  the  word  in  its  indefinite  form  as  without  the  article, 
and  supposes  the  meaning  to  be  that  the  world  was  not  eternal, 
but  had  a  beginning, — ^a  sense  which  we  have  already  seen, 
p.  37,  was  attributed  to  it  by  Origen,  namely,  quM  ex  certo 
tempore  creata  sunt  omnia  qtue  cidentur.  The  two  particulars,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  which  are  essential  to  the  explanation  of 
Maimonides,  and  are  plainly  implied  in  his  words,  are  that  the 
beginning  meant  by  Reshith  is  the  early  or  commencing  part 
of  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the  beginning,  and  that  the  beginning 
here  spoken  of  is  to  be  understood  indefinitely  as  a  beginning. 
This  it  was  not  easy  to  express  in  the  Latin  of  Buxtorf's 
translation ;  but  it  is  manifestly  implied. 

Dr.  M'Caul,  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  200,  lays  great  stress  on  this 
absence  of  the  article,  as  the  word  is  written  with  the  Masoretio 
vocalisation.  He  says,  '^  Here  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
Beshithj  the  Hebrew  word  for  'beginning,'  is  in  the  original 
without  the  definite  article.  The  antiquity  and  correctness 
of  this  reading  are  proved  by  the  Septuagint,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac  versions.  The  uniformity  of  the  reading,  and  the  care 
with  which  it  had  been  preserved  for  centuries — ^notwithstanding 
the  natural  temptation  to  supply  the  article — testify  that  there 
was  an  imiform  traditional  meaning  attached  to  it,  different 
from  that  possible,  if  the  word  had  the  article."  The  absence 
of  the  article  is  no  doubt  singular,  as  the  only  other  instance 
where  the  word  has  not  a  pronominal  suffix,  or  a  genitive  after 
it  to  which  it  transfers  the  article  when  it  will  bear  it,  and  yet 

^  Scito  ante  omnia,  qn6<l  differentia  magna  sit  inter  Frimwn  et  TtmciffUim.  Nam 
Frincipium  dicitnr  de  re,  cujus  est  principium,  rel  cum  qu&  incipit,  licet  tempore  illam 
nonjprsecedat ;  vertim  Ptimum  dicitur  propria  de  eo  tantiim  quod  tempore  praseedat. 
Be  Principio  autem  docet  ▼ocabulum  Retchith^  quod  deriratnr  i  Hoteh  Caput,  quod 
situs  ratiune  principium  est  animantium.  Mundus  non  creatus  est  in  Principio 
temporali  (temporis)  sicuti  declaravimus ;  tempus  enim  est  ex  numero  creaturarum. 
Ided  dicitur,  Bereachith  creavit  Deus ;  ubi  prsepositio  inseparabiiis  $  B^tA  est  JBeth 
tasU  sen  inttrumtnti :  et  rera  ilHus  loci  expositio  est  htec :  In  principio  ereavit  Deu* 
mperiora  et  if^fenora  :    Expoiitio  oonteniens  notitati  Mundi.   More  N  ebochim,  iii  30. 
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wants  the  article  itself  as  Here,  is  Is.  xlvi.  10.  And  there  the 
absence  of  it  is  probably  due  to  the  poetical  character  of  the 
composition.  He  supposes  the  absence  of  the  article  here 
renders  it  equivalent  to  the  rD*lj53  by  which  Onkelos  represents 
ity  the  meaning  being  in  antiquities,  in  former  times,  or  as  Dr. 
M'Oaul  will  have  it,  on  account  of  the  abstract  form  of  the  word, 
fit  anteriority;  the  design  of  this  form  of  expression  having  been, 
as  he  thinks,  to  avoid  any  reference  to  the  order  in  which  things 
were  created.  But  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  ab* 
stract  in  its  form,  this  word  is  always  used  in  a  concrete  sense, 
as  Maimonides  teaches  us  above,  to  denote  the  earlier  part  of  any- 
thing, as  of  a  year,  a  series  of  events,  a  person's  life,  or  the  produce 
of  the  ground.  Though  it  has  a  seeming  abstract  uyse  in  Isaiah 
xlvi.  10 — "  Declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,"  fl^B^TO 
n^HK — yet  even  here  the  sense  is  really  concrete.  As  n^HtJ 
does  not  mean  simply  posterior  time,  but  the  events  of  a  future 
time,  the  latter  part  of  the  history  referred  to,  so  Reshith  even 
here  denotes  the  earlier  part.  If  the  word  in  Gen.  i.  1  had 
the  article,  it  would  denote  the  earlier  part  of  the  world's 
existence ;  without  it,  the  acceptation,  as  a  note  of  simple 
anterior  duration,  is  quite  conjectural.  And  it  was  probably 
this  which  made  Aquila,  a  Jew  by  birth,  who  professed  to 
translate  with  scrupulous  exactness,  render  the  word  by  the 
expression  already  mentioned,  iv  K&JMXjal&f,  in  one  sum.  Re- 
garding the  unusual  manner  in  which  the  word  is  employed  as 
indicating  an  unusual  signification,  he  had  this  not  infrequent 
signification  of  the  concrete  {!^K1  in  Hebrew,  which  appears  as 
\lhfr\  in  the  Chaldee  of  Dan.  vii.  1,  to  suggest  a  like  meaning 
for  Bereshith  here.  Translating  thns  according  to  the  abstract 
form  of  the  word,  and  without  the  definite  article,  we  should 
render  it,  ''  In  a  totality  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
And  it  may  have  been  with  an  allusion  to  this  passage,  similarly 
understood,  that  the  son  of  Sirach,  in  a  sentence  already  quoted, 
and  so  much  relied  on  by  some  of  the  writers  whose  notions 
have  been  laid  before  the  reader,  said,  6  ^&v  ek  aUtova  i/crio'e  r^ 
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irdvra  koivQ,  the  adverb  scoivQ  being  Qsed  in  the  sense  of 
conjointly. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  absence  of  the 
article  from  Bereiihith  is  porely  traditional.  The  word  without 
the  vowel  points  gives  no  indication  whether  it  should  be  read 
with  or  without  it.  But  while  Dr.  M'Caul  correctly  speaks  of 
the  indefinite  reading  as  traditional,  he  is  wrong  in  citing  the 
iv  cLp-)Q  of  the  LXX.  as  an  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  tradi- 
tion. The  forms  air*  opx^*  ^  ^X^'  ^f  ^V'X^*  '^'^^  ^Hod^^^  vjsi&iL 
as  adverbs,  habitually  reject  the  article,  as  ap^v  by  itself  also 
sometimes  does.  Hence,  even  if  the  LXX.  had  read  the  Hebrew 
with  the  article,  they  would  as  naturally  have  used  iv  ap^  with- 
out it,  as  if  they  had  supposed  it  absent  from  the  Hebrew. 
We  may,  therefore,  take  the  LXX.  as  probably  representing 
the  definite  reading,  from  their  rendering  by  apxht  ^i^d  Aquila 
as  following  the  indefinite  reading,  and  so  adopting  a  different 
sense  of  the  word  Reshit/t,  Grotius  translates  as  if  the  first 
clause  was  the  protasis  and  the  second  the  apodosis  of  a  compound 
sentence  :  '*  When  first  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  earth  was  without  form  and  void."  But  the  position  of  the 
noun  before  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  negatives  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  to  be  thus  connected  with  the  first. 

The  use  of  the  particle  eth,  as  a  sign  of  the  accusative,  pre- 
fixed to  the  words  **  heavens  "  and  "  earth  "  in  this  verse,  and 
to  so  many  other  of  the  objects  of  creation  in  this  account,  may, 
perhaps,  be  not  without,  significance  here,  though  possibly  often 
employed  in  cases  where  it  can  add  no  force  to  the  expression. 
This  particle,  in  its  primitive  meaning,  denotes  the  yerjr  ex- 
istence  of  that  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  whence  the  word  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  is  used  not  only  as  an  accusative, 
but  as  the  subject  to  a  neuter  or  passive  verb.  Thus  Fuerst, 
in  his  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  says  it  is  properly  a 
substantive,  denoting  "existence,  being,  essence,  body  J*  Hence 
it  gives  the  article  to  the  word  following,  even  when  that 
would  else  be  indefinite,  as  governing  it  in  the  construct  state. 
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Instances  of  this  frequently  occur;  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  discuss  this  matter  more  fully  hereafter,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  on  it  here. 

Another  word  occurs  in  this  verse  which  never,  at  least  in  the 
singular  number,  has  the  article  prefixed.  The  deep  or  abyss, 
Dinn,  has  thus  the  character  of  a  proper  name,  which  the  word 
probably  originally  was,  representing  the  personal  Chaos  of  the 
ancients.  Here,  however,  it  appears  as  a  part  of  the  created 
heavens  and  earth.  The  divine  influence  which  moves  on  the 
face  of  the  waters,  whether  expressing  an  immediate  agency  of 
God,  or  a  physical  wind  produced  by  him,  is  also  without  the 
article.  Thus  the  D^ij /fet  H^*1  here  mentioned  is  not  the  personal 
Spirit  of  Gt>d,  as  in  that  case  the  article  would  have  passed  over 
to  Elohim,  which  takes  the  article  regularly  when  governed  in 
atat  consfr.  by  a  definite  noun. 

The  form  of  the  verb  nn^H  in  the  clause,  "  the  earth  was 
without  form  and  void,"  seems  opposed  to  the  notion  that,  after 
a  first  orderly  creation,  the  relics  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
rocks,  the  earth  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  confusion,  out  of 
which  the  present  order  of  things  was  produced  by  a  new 
creation.  Dr.  M*daul,  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  208,  seems  to  favour 
this  notion.  He  says,  "If  Dathius's  translation,  *The  earth  had 
become  desolation  and  emptiness,'  be  correct,  it  would  follow 
that  this  was  not  the  earth's  original  state.''  In  a  note  he  says 
that  this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  several  times  in  this 
chapter  the  same  verb  has  the  force  of  ylvofiai,  fio.  But  surely 
the  pluperfect  tense,  had  become,  could  only  denote  some  time 
previous  to  the  only  particular  already  mentioned,  namely,  the 
creation  itself;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  subsequent  reduction  to 
a  state  of  desolation  would  be  properly  expressed  by  a  future  with 
the  tau  conversive.^  Plainly  the  natural  meaning  is  that  the 
state  described  by  the  words  tohu  vabohu  was  simultaneous  with 

'  Mr.  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne  has  also  just  shewn  in  a  v^ry  satisfactory  manner  the 
inyalidity  of  Dr.  Posey's  reasons  for  adopting  this  interpretation,  in  the  "Concem- 
porary  Beriew/'  No.  1.,  Art.  *»  Dr.  Pusey  on  Daniel  the  Prophet" 
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the  creation  itself  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  This  state  was 
not  one  of  desolation  produced  by  destruction,  but  hj  the 
negation  of  light,  and  of  the  living  things  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth.  Hence  the  LXX.  render  the  words  tohu  vabohu  by  aoparo^ 
teai  aKaraaKeucurro^.  In  whatever  way  the  light  and  the  other 
creatures  came  into  existence,  however  the  vegetable  and  animal 
creatures  were  produced,  whether  simultaneously  or  progres- 
sively, by  development  or  independently,  in  a  long  period  or  a 
momentary  space  of  time,  plainly  in  the  order  of  things  the  earth 
itself  was  prior  to  the  creatures  upon  it,  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
the  light  proceeding  from  them  whether  by  emanation  or  by 
transmitted  motion.  The  same  creative  power  which  brought 
the  heavens  and  earth  into  existence  was  needed  to  superadd  to 
them  the  light,  the  plants,  and  the  animals  by  which  they  are 
occupied.  Thus,  in  this  striking  and  highly  dramatic  repre- 
sentation there  is  an  historic  basis  even  in  regard  to  time,  as  we 
have  already  seen  there  is  in  respect  to  the  six  days'  work, 
however  different  that  relation  to  time  may  have  been  from  the 
orderly  progress  of  events  as  represented  by  the  operations  of 
successive  days. 

iv.  6.)  The  J?^pn>  expanse  or  firmament  of  v.  6,  we  have  treated 
as  denoting  the  atmosphere.  A  difficulty  has  been  felt  in 
understanding  it  thus,  from  the  fact  that  the  LXX.  have  trans- 
lated the  word  by  arepioofiay  this  rendering  having  in  turn 
become  the  firmamentum  of  the  Yulgate ;  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  a  solid  sphere,  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  supported,  was  thus  expressed.  But  the  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  a  misconception  of  what  the  LXX.  intended  by 
aT€pia>fia.  They  certainly  did  understand  something  solid; 
but  it  was  solid  in  the  mathematical  sense  of  the  word,  as 
expressed  regularly  by  the  adjective  oTcpeb^  denoting  the  pos- 
session of  the  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness 
or  height,  and  opposed  to  a  mere  surface.  Here  the  word 
{rrepiay/jui  signifies  an  expanse  spread  into  these  three  dimensions, 
as  distinguished  from  the  face  of  the  waters  previously  men- 
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tioned.  For  thus  understanding  the  arepitofia  of  the  LXX.  we 
have  the  authority  of  another  Alexandrian  Jew.  Philo,  Ilepl 
KocrfAOTroita^,  tells  us  that,  as  the  first  and  most  excellent  part 
of  the  world,  the  Creator  made  the  heavens,  which  he  properly 
called  oT€^€a>/Aa,  as  heing  corporeal ;  for  hody  is  naturally  solid, 
as  having  three  dimensions,  the  notion  of  a  solid  or  body  being 
nothing  else  but  what  is  extended  in  every  direction.  Properly, 
therefore,  the  corporeal  and  sensible,  as  contrasted  with  the  in- 
corporeal and  mental,  is  called  arepicDfia — Kal  irp&Tov  avrov  r&v 
fi€p&Vy  h  Br)  ical  irdin<ov  apurroVf  iiroUi  rov  ovpca/ov  6  jd7)/iiu)vpyo^, 
tv  ervfJM^  arepifa/jui  irpoafiyopev/cev,  are  ao>fiariKov  6ina'  to  ycLp 
a&fjui  ^iaei  (rrepebv,  orvirep  tcaX  rpi'^rj  Siaararov.  arepeov  hk  KciX 
acofiaroi;  ewoia  rl?  iripa  irXifp  to  iravrq  B^earqKO^ ;  6i^oto)9  othf 
avTiTideU  T^  V07fT&  Kol  oa-tDfLaTtp  Tov  aicOrjTbv  koX  atofioToeiBfj, 
TovTov  aT€pia>/jLa  i/caKea-ep.  The  Vulgate  rendering  of  firma'^ 
mentum  is  due,  of  course,  to  this  misapprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  aT€pia>fui  as  thus  used  by  the  LXX. 

{v.  14.)  It  has  been  alleged  that  in  verse  14  there  is  a  change 
of  tense  in  the  second  verb,  intended  to  hinder  the  notion  that 
the  sun  had  not  been  created  previously.^  This  is  an  instance 
of  the  means  by  which  the  difficulties  attending  the  prevalent 
mode  of  interpretation  are  got  over,  whether  due  to  imperfect 
knowledge,  or  the  necessity  of  making  some  desperate  effort. 
In  the  description  of  the  actual  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  com- 
mand respecting  the  heavenly  bodies^  there  is  no  such  change 
of  tense.  The  work  succeeds  the  command  in  its  due  historical 
sequence  according  to  the  manner  of  representation  adopted 
throughout,  the  sequence  being  properly  expressed  by  the  use 
of  the  future  with  the  conversive  vau.  The  change  of  tense 
is  only  in  the  Divine  command.     The  first  verb  is  in  the  future 

*  Thus  a  writer  in  the  Athenaum  for  October  7,  1865»  signing  himself  "  A  Suffolk 
Incnmbent,"  says, — "  In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  Seventy  have  done  us  a 
serious  mischief;  They  ha?e  made  the  Bible  square  with  their  own  views,  and  as 
their  views  were  ours  till  lately,  we  have  fullowed  in  their  wake,  and  done  the  same ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  we  make  the  sun  and  moon  begin  to  serve  for  days  and 
years  only  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  original  Bible  changes  the  tense  here  to  assure 
us  that  this  had  been  so  before." 
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jussive,  "Let  there  be  light."  Then  the  succeeding  verbs, 
as  commonly  takes  place  in  jussive  and  predictive  sentences,  are 
in  the  preterite  with  the  vau  conversivum  prcteriti.  These  verbs, 
thus  connected,  cannot  have  a  pluperfect  sense.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  translate  "Let  there  be  lights,  and  let  them  have 
been,"  etc.,  the  latter  verbs  denoting  time  already  passed ;  and 
to  limit  the  command  to  the  first  clause  of  v.  14,  making  the 
remainder  historical,  is  plainly  rendered  impossible  by  the  final 
clause  of  v.  15,  "and  it  was  so,"  apart  from  all  grammatical 
considerations. 

{v.  19.)  The  Y^  of  this  verse  plainly  includes  all  the  living 
creatures  of  the  waters,  being  divided  in  v.  20  into  D^^jl??'  ^^^ 
the  living  thing  HB^hn.  The  former  denotes  the  greater  sea- 
monsters,  the  latter  those  creatures  which  being  smaller  have  a 
creeping  motion.  The  word  nheretz  is  applied  also  to  animals  that 
go  on  the  belly  on  land,  while  in  Lev.  xi.  10  it  is  applied,  as  here, 
to  creatures  that  live  in  the  waters.  Plainly  it  is  the  similarity 
in  the  manner  of  moving,  with  a  wavy  or  serpentine  action  of 
the  body,  that  gives  rise  to  the  double  use  of  the  word,  while 
the  signification  which  the  verb  Y^  has,  to  swarm  or  produce 
abundantly,  is  plainly  derived  from  the  abundant  offipring  of 
such  creatures,  the  numerous  fry  of  fishes,  or  young  of  worms, 
being,  perhaps,  the  chief  ground  of  this  use  of  the  word.  It  is 
employed  here  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration,  which  cannot  be 
preserved  in  a  translation  without  departing  from  the  sense  of 
either  the  verb  or  the  noun.^ 

As  the  waters  produced  these  creatures  as  if  by  spontaneous 
generation,  so  a  like  manner  of  production,  which  indeed  is  that 
represented  in  the  case  of  the  living  things  generally  down  to 
man,  is  manifestly  implied  in  the  parallel  clause  of  f>,  19, — 
"Let  the  flying  thing  fly  along  the  face  of  the  expanse  of 
heaven."      This  manner  of  spontaneous  production  of  each 

^  Thus  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pentateuch  Critically  Examined,  Pt.  t.  p.  197, 
translates— **  Let  the  waters  swarm  with  swarming  things."  Swarmittg  is  here 
inoorrecL 
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creature  from  its  proper  element  is  quite  differenti  at  any  rate 
as  regards  the  fowl,  from  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  these 
out  of  the  ground,  together  with  the  other  land  animals,  as 
represented  in  ch.  ii. 

(v.  26.)  The  plural  form  of  the  words  ^'  Let  us  make  man''  is 
not  due  to  the  plural  form  of  Elohim,  since  a  like  manner  of 
expression  is  adopted  in  connexion  with  Jehovah  in  xi.  7. 
Unless  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  had  been  fiilly  and 
distinctly  made  known,  to  indicate  anything  like  a  plurality 
of  persons  in  the  Gh>dhead  would  have  been  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  intent  of  this  passage,  as  designed  to  counteract  poly- 
theistic notions.  Indeed,  Elohim  being  treated  as  one,  with  a 
singular  verb,  the  plural  in  ''Let  us  make"  could  only  naturally 
have  arisen  from  the  tendency,  when  one  takes  counsel  with 
himself,  to  imagine  a  double  personality,  as  being  both  speaker 
and  spoken  to.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  naturally 
caused  Christian  writers  to  look  for  another  cause. 

{v.  27.)  The  absence  of  the  article  from  the  word  "  image,'* 
in  V.  27,  has  already  been  noticed,  as  indicating  a  less  absolute 
likeness  to  God  than  the  word  used  definitely  might  be  thought 
to  express.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  fact  the  word 
in  no  instance  of  its  occurrence  has  an  article  prefixed.  This 
seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been  only  accidental.  In  all 
cases  where  the  word  occurs,  it  is  either  naturally  used  in  an 
indefinite  sense,  or  it  has  a  pronominal  su£Sx,  or  there  is  some 
other  grammatical  reason  for  its  not  having  the  article.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  it  never  happens  to  have  the  article  prefixed  in 
any  instance  of  its  occurrence,  in  no  way  destroys  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word  without  it  in  this  place.^ 

*  Mr.  Rogers,  who  has  done  jrood  serrioe  to  the  caoM  of  religton  by  hie  ''Eelipee 
of  Faith/'  m  the  number  of  **  Good  Worde"  for  May  1865,  sayi,  in  reference  to  the 
recently  dtaooTered  oTidencei  of  the  antimiity  of  man^ — "  I  by  no  meani  deny  that 
there  mojf  haye  been  (for  anght  you  and  I  Dlow^,  and  it  may  be  hereafter  prored  that 
there  tmw,  a  speeiea  of  animal  amidst  the  nnmberless  Tarietiea  that  hare  appeared, 
itiU  more  like  man,  than  any  of  the  existing  a^e  tribes ;  more  like  him  in  genend 
organisation,  and  with  keener  instincts  and  more  mtelligence  thui  any  of  those  tribei 
now  possess ;  and  yet  not  m«ff,— haTing  none  of  man's  higher  intellectoal,  nor  a 
▼sstige  of  his  distmetiTe  moral  endowments."     The  respeoted  writer  might  hsTt 
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(v.  28-30.)  The  very  wide  generality  in  which  all  the  creatures 
are  described  in  this  account  of  the  Creation,  and  the  general 
absence  of  everything  temporaiyy  local,  or  in  anywise  particular, 
would  render  the  restriction  of  mankind  to  Tegetable  food» 
commonly  supposed  to  be  indicated  in  these  verses,  and  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  commencement  of  ch.  ix.,  quite  out  of 
place  and  character.  Such  a  temporary  and  merely  positive 
restriction,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  characteristic  generality 
of  description  that  prevails  throughout,  has  really  no  eziBtence> 
whether  these  verses  be  considered  by  themselves,  or  compared 
with  the  reference  to  th^m.  in  ch.  ix.  The  unlimited  grant  of 
"  dominion  over  the  fish  of  Uie  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,*' 
clearly  implies  man's  natural  right  to  employ  these  creatures 
for  all  the  uses  to  which  he  can  possibly  turn  them  in  accordance 
with  his  own  nature.  The  principal  and  most  general  uses  to 
which  man  thus  turns  the  living  creatures  are  for  carriage, 
clothing  and  food,  the  omnivorous  nature  of  man  making 
animal  food  as  proper  to  him  as  any  other  kind  of  diet.  Indeed 
there  is  no  general  and  important  use  to  which  the  fish  of  the 
sea  can  be  turned  except  for  food.  If,  therefore,  v.  28  stood 
alone,  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  grant  for  food  was  included 
in  the  universal  dominion  which  it  conveys  without  any  re- 
striction whatsoever.  But  if  we  consider  attentively  the  succeed^ 
ing  verses,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  grant  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  for  food  to  man,  in  v.  29,  does  not  stand  in  opposition  to 
9.  28,  but  as  an  addition  to  it,  the  contrast  being  not  between 
these  two  verses,  but  between  v.  29  and  v.  30.  Besides  the 
dominion  over  all  living  things  for  all  uses,  food  no  less  than 

pereeiTed  that  in  thiu  imiigiiihig  a  dus  of  animali  exaotiy  mited  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  the  case  he  hafl  to  establkhf  he  is  supplying  the  miming  link*  the 
absence  of  which  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Darwinian 
or  deydopment  theory,  to  which  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  opposed.  The 
probabiUUes  are  that  an  apj^iimation  to  man's  mental  endowments  wonld  be 
attended  with  some  approach  also  to  his  moral  natnre,  £unt  traces  of  which  hare 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  perceptible  in  certain  of  thie  lower  animals.  The  views 
put  forward  in  this  work  render  us  indifferent  to  all  such  speculations  or  possible 
discoTeries. 


—  ■^■w— ^"^i^ 
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others,  man  receiyes,  hj  virtue  of  his  superior  intelligence  and 
of  his  ability  to  till  the  ground,  grain  and  other  fruits  capable 
of  cultivation ;  while  to  the  inferior  animals  only  the  green  herb 
as  naturally  produced  is  given.  And  as  this  last  verse  does  not, 
of  course,  exclude  the  animal  food  of  carnivorous  animals,  so 
neither  does  the  former  exclude  the  animal  food  of  man. 
Moreover,  throughout  this  account,  the  speaking,  and  naming, 
and  consulting  with  himself  in  words,  as  attributed  to  God,  can 
only  be  understood  of  God's  will  expressed  in  the  actual  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  the  things  created.  Hence,  by  parity  of 
interpretation,  and  to  preserve  the  unity  of  character  in  the 
entire  piece,  we  can  only  understand  the  words  attributed  to 
Gbd  in  these  verses  as  the  indications  of  his  will  expressed  in 
man's  nature,  which  as  truly  implies  the  right  to  animal  food  as 
to  vegetable.  So  far,  therefore,  as  these  verses  are  considered 
by  themselves,  they  give  no  countenance  to  this  supposed  re- 
striction. 

If,  however,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  the  restriction 
to  have  existed  in  these  verses  of  ch.  i.,  there  is  as  little  for 
thinking  that  its  previous  existence  is  implied  in  the  grant 
of  animal  food  made  in  ix.  3.  In  ix.  1  the  command  to  be 
fruitful  and  multiply  is  repeated  in  the  words  of  ch.  i.  Then 
the  oonuaand  to  subdue  and  have  dominion  over  all  living 
creatures  is  represented  by  a  promise  that  the  fear  of  man 
should  prevail  over  aU  these  creatures,  with  the  additional 
clause,  *'  Into  your  hand  they  have  been  given,"  ^U^l  This 
clause  makes  the  new  form  frdly  equivalent  to  that  contained 
in  i.  28*  Then,  not  as  an  additional  grant,  joined  as  it  would 
probably  have  been  in  such  case  by  a  copulative,  but  as  if  an 
es^lanatory  addition,  without  a  conjunction,  God  adds,  "  Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  as  green  herb 
I  have  given  you  all."  Now,  except  we  were  to  understand 
this  latter  clause  as  a  reference  to  i.  29,  it  would  give  no  colour 
to  the  supposition  of  a  previous  restriction.  But  if  we  turn  to 
ch.  i.,  we  find  that  the  green  herb,  3^  pfy^j  was  not  mentioned 
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in  r.  29  at  all,  but  in  contrast  with  it  was  the  food  granted  in 
9.  30  to  the  inferior  RTiiTnala ;  and  so  if  there  is  any  reference  at 
all,  it  must  be  to  this  latter  grant,  which  is  impossible.  The 
reference  being  thus  disproved,  the  supposition  of  a  preyious 
restriction  falls  with  it.  The  whole  is  only  a  renewal  of  the 
original  grant.  But  there  is  a  special  reason  for  mentioning 
the  use  of  animal  food  here,  namely,  that  the  restriction  firom 
its  use  with  **  the  life,  which  is  the  blood,''  might  be  subjoined. 
The  grant  of  animal  food  is  here  expressly  mentioned,  instead 
of  being  merely  implied  as  before,  not  with  any  reference  to  the 
absence  of  a  previous  right  to  use  it,  but  with  a  view  to  a 
restriction  to  be  newly  introduced,  rendered  necessary,  perhaps, 
by  the  prevalence  of  savage  habits  in  the  use  of  animal  food 
degrading  to  human  nature,  and  tending  to  sanguinary  violence 
towards  men.  The  prevalent  notion,  therefore,  of  the  unlawful- 
ness of  animal  food  before  the  deluge,  or  of  the  first  grant  of  it 
after  that  event,  has  no  real  foundation  in  the  first  and  ninth 
chapters.  The  seeming  countenance  which  exists  for  such  a 
supposition  vanishes  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  sacred 
text.^ 

Oh.  n.  2.  The  first  verse  of  this  chapter  having  stated  that  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  with  their  inhabitants  were  completed, 
with  manifest  reference  to  the  previous  description  of  the  six 
days'  works,  and  the  second  verse  stating  that  God  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  his  works,  the  intervening  clause, 
which  says  that  God  finished  his  works  which  he  had  made  on 
the  seventh  day,  has  caused  great  perplexity  to  interpreters. 
The  LXX.,  Samaritan  and  Syriac  present,  indeed,  a  different 

^  In  tapport  of  the  original  grant  of  the  nse  of  flesh,  referenoe  may  be  made  to 
nivetus,  &9reitatwne»  in  Qenmnj  1633,  ]>*  289,  and  to  Heidegger,  Raih$  Apathy 
Ms^rdt.  XT.  The  latter  mentions  as  authorities  in  fayonr  of  the  same  yiew,  amongst 
the  nnreformed,  Cajetan,  F.  de  8.  Victoria,  De  Soto,  and  Yatablos ;  and  of  the  re- 
formed, Calvin,  Par»ns,  J.  Canellus,  and  Bochart,  with  others.  The  following  from 
Riyetns  may  be  quoted  with  adyantaee  :--Ottm  plena  dominatio  ipsi  concessa  raisset, 
▼idetnr  etiam  ooncedendum,  potoisse  nominem  resd  oamibns.— Qndd  si  onis  quserat, 
cur  jam  hoc  loco  (scil.  Oen.  ix.  3}  Ulius  rei  mentio  fiat?  Kespondeo,  id  ractum  ide6 
fuisse,  quia  Dens  Toluit  legem  sandre  de  sanguine  et  suffocate  non  comedendo,  qme 
etim  ezceptio  fuerit  apposita  conoessioni  generaU,  prids  Toluit  concessionem  illam 
repetere,  ut  melit&s  intelligeretur  sequens  prohibitio. 
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reading,  the  Btxth,  wluch,  however,  has  probably  been  prodnced 
by  the  perplexity  occasioned  by  the  Hebrew  reading.  Eeil  has 
suggested  that  the  resting  and  blessing  the  seventh  day  were 
themselves  the  completing  intended,  these  latter  clauses  being 
explanatory  of  the  former.  This  is  a  hard  way  of  under- 
standing the  words,  which  may  be  explained  in  a  simpler 
manner  by  supposing  the  word  finished  in  this  place  to 
have  the  same  signification  as  in  Daniel  ix.  24, — ^^to  finish 
the  transgression,'' — where  the  same  verb,  with  a  simple 
accusative,  is  used  likewise.  In  this  latter  case,  the  finish- 
ing consisted  not  in  doing  the  last  act. of  transgression,  but 
in  causing  the  transgression  to  cease.  So  here  too  the 
finishing  of  God's  work  consists  in  ceasing  to  do  any  more. 
Nor  is  this  a  superfluous  addition  to  v.  1.  We  could  easily 
understand  the  works  of  the  six  days  to  have  been  completed, 
and  yet  God  to  have  proceeded  to  some  new  work  on  the  seventh. 
But  not  so ;  the  six  days'  works,  the  heavens  and  earth  and  all 
the  host  of  them  being  completed,  he  then,  on  the  seventh  day> 
finishes  all  his  works  by  doing  no  more.  The  completeness  of 
the  previous  enumeration,  as  embracing  all  the  works  of  the 
material  creation,  not  a  cessation  ab  cperando,  is  what  is  thus 
taught  us.  And  this  is  further  implied,  not  only  in  the  word 
rendered  works,  which  denotes  the  things  done,  not  the  doing  of 
them,  but  also  by  the  pluperfect  verb  subjoined.  God  finished 
all  his  works  which  he  had  made,  not  was  making ;  they  were 
finished  by  his  doing  no  more,  and  so  he  rests,  and  in  like 
manner  bids  the  Children  of  Israel  rest  on  the  seventh  day. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  this  entire  passage  ia 
distinguished  in  a  striking  manner  by  a  character  of  iteration. 
The  repetition  of  the  formula  '^  And  God  said,"  of  the  phrase 
"  And  it  was  so,"  as  well  as  of  the  sentences  enumerating  the 
several  days,  and  the  recapitulation  of  the  several  works  of  crea* 
tion  mentioned  in  the  divine  commands  in  the  subsequent  state- 
ments of  the  Ailfilment  of  those  commands,  give  the  whole  piece 
the  air  of  the  tales  and  spoken  narratives  of  the  East,   and 
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indeedy  of  the  young  and  simple  everywliere.  This  character^  so 
like  the  ambagea  of  storyteUerSy  may  have  been  adopted  with  a 
view  to  frequent  recitation.  It  also  seems  to  suggest,  and  may 
haye  been  intended  to  indicate,  that  under  this  form — 

obsennim  Tarbontm  ambage  noTontm 
canaen — 

was  veiled  something  different  from  the  literal  and  historical 
acceptation  of  the  narrative,  as  it  presents  itself  at  first  to  our 
notice.  We  shall  have  to  remark  a  similar  character  of  itera- 
tion in  two  or  three  other  instances. 
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CHAPTER  II.  4.— IV. 

THE  GENERATIONS  OF  HEAVENS  AND  EARTH. 
I.  PARADISE  AND  THE  FALL. 

I.  In  reviewing  the  account  of  creation  presented  to  us 
in  the  document  which  is  prefixed  to  the  First  Book  of  Moses, 
and  which  forms  a  meet  introduction  not  only  to  that  book  but 
to  the  Sacred  Canon  at  large,  it  was  tirged  that  one  could  not 
well  conceiye  that  a  writer  engaged  in  setting  forth  a  strictly 
literal  history  of  the  order  and  progress  of  creation  in  its  several 
steps  as  they  actually  took  place,  could  have  passed  from  this 
opening  portion  to  the  account  contained  in  the  second  chapter, 
as  a  continuous  part  of  the  same  narrative.  The  several  points 
of  disagreement  between  these  two  representations  of  events,  the 
same  in  part,  were  pointed  out,  and  adduced  in  evidence  of  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  supposition,  and  in  proof  that  both  at 
any  rate  were  not  intended  to  be  taken  as  literal  history.  Even 
if  we  supposed  the  two  accounts,  distiuguished  from  one  another 
as  they  are  by  these  marks  of  disagreement,  to  have  proceeded 
from  different  authors,  and  either  one  or  both  to  have  been 
adopted  by  a  subsequent  writer  and  attached  to  his  own  work 
as  an  integral  part  of  it,  the  conclusion  would  be  the  same  as 
regards  the  Hght  in  which  such  a  later  writer  must  have  viewed 
the  documents,  and  the  sense  in  which  he  intended  them  to  be 
understood  in  thus  attaching  them  to  his  awn  work  or  compila^ 
tion.  Indeed  it  may  be  looked  on  as  certain  that  a  writer,  who 
knew  these  two  accounts,  thus  inconsistent  with  one  another,  to 
have  proceeded  from  different  authors,  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  connecting  them  as  successive  parts  of  the  same  continuous 
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nanatiTe.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  on  the  authority  of 
the  writer  who  had  thus  adopted  and  compiled  these  documents, 
and  not  of  their  original  authors,  that  they  would  haye  in  such 
case  been  transmitted  to  us  as  parts  of  the  sacred  canon,  and 
claiming  the  same  reyerence  that  is  due  to  the  other  parts,  of 
the  work  to  which  they  are  attached.  However  these  state- 
ments originated,  they  have  come  to  us  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  for  the  present  enquiry  must 
be  treated  as  such.  If,  then,  a  writer  such  as  the  author  of  the 
latter  portion  of  the  book  of  Genesis  must  have  been— one  who, 
if  he  was  not  Moses,  was  at  any  rate,  like  Moses,  ovx  o  rvy?^ 
avffp-^iS  such  a  writer  presents  successively  inconsistent  accounts 
of  the  same  events  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  as  different  versions 
of  the  same  events  according  to  different  authorities,  but  as 
alike  his  own  original  or  adopted  representations  of  the  facts, 
it  is  plain  that  he  intended  one  or  both  to  be  taken  in  a  sense 
not  strictly  historical,  at  least  as  regards  the  literal  acceptation 
of  their  statements.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  mere  compiler, 
if  all  were  put  together  by  a  subsequent  author,  and  of  the 
community  which  accepted  and  transmitted  the  whole  as  one 
authoritative  document.  It  is  only  the  finding  them  together 
by  those  who  are  possessed  with  the  notion  that  all  must  be 
strictly  literal  history,  that  has  led  to  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  statements,  or  caused  men  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  dif* 
ferences  between  them,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
noticed  if  the  two  accounts  had  been  handed  down  as  separate 
and  unconnected  writings.  When,  however,  the  incompatability 
of  the  two  accounts  has  once  been  recognised,  while  they  are 
connected  together,  with  the  same  historical  form  in  kind  and 
degree,  and  without  any  expressed  indication  of  the  light  in  which 
either  was  intended  to  be  viewed,  the  natural  conclusion  woidd 
be  that  both  were  intended  to  be  understood  in  the  same  non-» 
historical  acceptation.  The  slight  indication  which  the  mere 
circumstance  of  its  priority  might  be  thought  to  afford,  in  &vour 
of  the  strictly  historical  character  of  the  first,  is  neutralised  by 
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tite  proofs  already  ezhibited  at  length,  that  that  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  its  strictly  literal  and  historical  acceptation.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  analyse  the  second  document  with  the  view  to 
ascertain  if  it  affords  aAy  internal  evidence  of  the  light  in 
which  it  should  be  regarded,  whether  as  an  exact  and  literal 
history,  or  framed  on  some  principle  of  symbolical  repre* 
sentation. 

The  docimient  which  is  thus  to  form  the  principal  subject 
of  the  present  part  of  our  enquiry  extends  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  to  the  close 
of  the  third.  It  is  severed  from  the  preceding  portion  by  the 
regular  introductory  formula,  '^  These  are  the  generations 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  when  they  were  created."  It  has 
already  been  shewn  that  this  formula  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  sequel  and  connected  with  the  preceding  account  as  a 
recapitulatory  conclusion;  and  it  may  be  added  to  what  was 
then  said,  that  it  is  not  the  generation  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  in  the  active  sense  of  their  production,  the  generating 
of  them,  that  is  referred  to  in  these  words,  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  such  a  supposed  recapitulation.  It  is  the  genera- 
tions (HI  Y^n),^  the  products  derived  from  the  heavens  and 
earth  when  already  created,  that  these  words  denote,  and  the 
manner  of  their  production  which  is  represented.  And  this  is 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  that,  while  both  the  earthly 
material  from  which  the  animalfl  and  plants  were  formed,  and 
the  celestial  influences  employed  in  their  production  and  con- 

1  <<The  words,  <  Thsae  ars  the  thoUdoth  of  th$  h$aven$  andth$  earth  when  th§^ 
were  ereaUdy*  form  the  heading  to  what  foUows.  This  would  nerer  hare  been 
dironted  had  not  preconceived  opinions  as  to  the  composition  of  Genesis  obseored  the 
fision  of  commentators.  The  fact  that  in  this  passage  the  tme  meaning  of  ni*T7)n 
preelndes  the  possibility  of  its  beinff  an  appendix  to  what  precedes,  Aillj  decides  toe 
question.  The  word  nn^lM  which  is  only  used  in  the  plnral,  and  nerer  oceni* 
except  in  the  construct  state  or  with  suffixes,  is  a  SiphU  noun  from  TT^il 
and  signifies  literally  the  ^eration  or  posterity  of  any  one,  then  the  derelopment  of 
these  generations,  or  of  his  descendants ;  in  other  woras,  the  history  of  those  who  are 
begotten,  or  the  account  of  what  happened  to  them  and  what  they  pcfffoimed.  In  no 
instance  wbaterer  is  it  the  history  of  the  birth  or  origin  of  the  person  named  in  the 
genitire,  but  always  the  account  of  his  family  and  life.— Kdl,  Biolical  Oommentary, 
vol.  L,  pp.  70-1.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
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duciTe  to  their  perpetuatioxLy  are  implied  in  the  designatioii 
of  them  as  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  their 
production  was  not  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  or  natural  gene- 
ration,  as  in  the  heathen  ooamogoni%s»  in  which  Heaven  and 
Earth  appear  as  the  personal  parents  of  all  other  creatures,  but 
was  owing  to  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Supreme  Creator, 
himself  the  maker  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  no  less  than  of 
the  generations  derived  from  them.  **  These  are  the  generations 
of  heavens  and  earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day  that 
the  Lord  God  made  earth  and  heavens."  ^  And  while  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  are  thus  set  forth  as  God's  creatures^  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  each  of  their  generations,  as  successively  described, 
it  is  the  same  Lord  Otod  that  is  the  operating  and  immediate 
agent  in  all. 

While  the  document  now  more  immediately  under  con- 
sideration is  thus  marked  off  from  the  preceding  portion,  which 
has  its  own  proper  recapitulation  in  the  commencing  verses 
of  the  second  chapter,  as  this  has  its  proper  introductory 
formula  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  and  while  it  is 
distinguished  in  the  entire  character  of  its  representations  from 

^  The  Greek  and  Latin  &then  were  often  zniBled  by  their  knorance  of  Hebrew 
into  mifltakes  which  they^wonld  not  otherwise  have  made.  Thus  St.  Angnatine 
translates  ii.  4,  Hio  est  lioer  creatnrso  coeli  et  terr»,  ctm  fiMtns  est  dies,  fecit  Deua 
eoelnm  et  terram.  This  is  founded  on  a  misreading  of  the  Oreek ;  instead  of  reading 
as  the  Hebrew  reqnires, — Sn  iy4pero\  f  4^^.  hniiiv€  ic.tJL,  he  read— IPrc  4y4ptr9 
^  ^/lipOf  hrolfiort  ic.r.X..  By  this  mistaken  interpretation  he  coi^&rms  the  notion, 
alrndy  supported  on  other  grounds,  that  the  sereral  days  of  the  creative  week  wen 
only  repetitions  of  the  one  first  day,  Nuno  certh  fiimior  fit  ilia  senteutia,  qu4 
inteUi^tnr  unum  diem  feciase  Deum,  unde  jam  ill!  sex  yel  septem  dies  unius  huiua 
repetitione  numerari  potuerint— i>0  Om,  ad  Lit,  V.  i.  1.  Sucn  are  the  traps  which 
are  laid  in  translations  for  those  who  cannot  refer  to  the  originals  from  which  they 
are  derired.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  *'  earth"  and  " nearens "  in  the  latter 
dause  are  without  the  article.  In  the  first  dause  the  article  prefixed  to  these  words 
is  due  to  the  t^ol.  eoMfr.  being  the  artide  of ''  generations,"  and  is  only,  as  transfSnred 
to  ^  heaTens  "  and  ^  earth,"  we  sign  of  the  genitiTe.  No  argument  can  therefore  be 
founded  on  the  absence  of  tiie  article  in  the  second  clause  and  its  presence  in  the  tot, 
inasmuch  as  in  such  a  case  the  words  in  the  genitive  may  be  aefinite  or  indefinit« 
according  to  droumstanoes.  As  there  is  ample  reason  in  otaer  respects  for  connecting 
the  two  clauses,  the  indefiniteness  of  the  words  in  tiie  latter  determines  their 
indefiniteness  in  the  former  also,  let  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  some 
critics,  whose  theories  require  the  connection  of  the  first  dause  with  the  preceding 
passage  as  its  recapitulatory  condusion,  rely  on  the  existence  of  the  artude  in  it, 
before  the  words  <*  heavens  "  and  «  earth,"  and  its  absence  from  these  words  in  the 
second  clause. 
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the  accotint  of  the  creation  given  in  that  preceding  passage,  it 
is  also  distinguished  from  it  by  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the 
names  of  God  as  employed  throughout.  In  the  first  Gbd  is 
ezolusiTely  called  Elohim,  the  generic  term  for  Deity ,  ex- 
pressing through  its  etymology  and  plural  form  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  powers  in  the  Godhead,  and  so  peculiarly  appro^ 
priate  to  the  first  and  introductory  representation  of  the 
divine  operations  in  the  creation  of  the  world;  while  in  this 
second  account  of  creation,  and  throughout  the  entire  document 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  God  is  described  by  the  combination 
of  the  proper  name  Jehovah  and  the  generic  Elohim  in  every 
instance  in  which  the  narrator  speaks  in  his  own  person,  it 
being  only  in  the  case  of  interlocutors  represented  as  speak- 
ing that  the  simple  Elohim  appears.  God  being  represented  in 
this  narrative  in  a  highly  anthropomorphic  character,  and 
entering  into  personal  converse  with  the  newly  created  human 
pair,  a  proper  and  personal  name  would  seem  more  appropriate ; 
while  at  the  outset  of  a  narrative  desoribing  the  commencement 
of  things  it  would  also  not  be  inappropriate  to  signify  by  such 
a  comUnatiim  as  is  here  used,  that  Jehovah,  the  personal  agent 
in  the  transactions  recorded,  was  Elohim,  and  that  not  as  one  of 
many  Elohim,  but  as  the  one  only  God,  Jehovah  Elohim.  And 
this  would  be  the  more  natural,  if  the  author  was  as  yet  only 
ptdeptioaUy  xmng  a  newly  introduced  substitute  for  the  proper 
name  or  names  that  had  previously  been  in  use,  as  some  sup- 
pose to  be  intimated  by  Exod.  vi.  3, — ^'I  appeared  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob  by  El  Shaddai,  but 
(as  to)  my  name  Jehovah  I  was  not  known  to  them."  The  true 
meaning  of  this  passage  will  be  more  fuUy  discussed  on  another 
occasion ;  but  if,  as  is  probable,  it  does  not  indicate  the  first 
introduction  of  the  name,  it  plainly  does  introduce  it  with  new 
significance.  Its  import  was  then  fiilly  manifested,  and  if  the 
name  was  not  wholly  new,  it  was  revived  after  having  been  in 
abeyance.  This  seems  clear  from  the  enquiry  of  Moses,  by 
what  name  he  should  describe  to  the  people  the  Being  who  had 
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appeared  to  lum  in  the  bunung  bash,  and  by  the  reply,  ^  I  am 
that  I  am/'  which,  in  the  first  person,  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  name  Jehovah  in  the  third  person,  by  which  Moses  is 
presently  after  bid  ta  announce  him  to  the  people.  However 
this  name  might  have  been  known  to  the  patriarchs,  nothing 
is  more  likely  than  that  it  should  have  gone  out  of  use  amongst 
the  children  of  Israel  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  where, 
as  we  find  by  Joshua  zxiy»  14,  they  served  strange  gods.  To 
turn  the  people  effectually  from  these  strange  gods,,  and  to 
guard  them  against  worshipping  the  false  gods  of  their  future 
neighbours  in  Palestine,  nothing  would  more  conduce  than  the 
adoption  of  a  special  proper  name  of  Otod  not  used  by  the  other 
nations,  and  appropriated  to  the  Israelites,  aa  the  name  of  the 
one  living  and  true  God,  and,  as  the  name  of  their  national 
Gbd,  for  those  who  could  not  yet  rise  to  the  conception  of  the 
divine  unity.  Whether  the  name  chosen  for  this  end  was 
wholly  new,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  was  revived  by  Moses, 
it  was  natural  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  its  use,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  writings  which  were  to  embody  his  legislative 
and  religious  systems,  he  should  in  some  striking  manner 
identify  this  God,  J^ovah,  with  the  generic  Elohim.  It 
would  have  been  the  more  needful,  if  the  name  had  never  been 
m  previous  use,  but  was  a  newly  introduced  substitute  for  the 
proper  name  or  names  that  had  previously  been  in  actual  use, 
as  supposed  by  some  to  be  intimated  in  Exod.  vL  3.  In  this 
case  the  exceptions  to  the  use  of  this  combination  would  not 
only  be  attributable  to  a  religious  dislike  to  put  the  sacred 
name  Jehovah  into  the  mouth  of  the  tempter,  whose  use 
of  Elohim  is  followed  by  Eve  in  her  conversation  with  him,  but 
to  a  sense  of  dramatic  propriety,  which  on  some  other,  occasions 
also  influenced  the  writer,  and  which  is  likewise  veiy  noticeable 
in  the  usage  of  the  book  of  Job.  In  that  book,  Job,  whether  as 
representing  the  Jewish  people,  or  on  historical  grounds^ 
appears  as  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  Accordingly,  not  only 
in  the  words  of  the  narrator,  but  of  Job  lumself  when  he 
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soliloquises  in  i  21^  this  personal  name  of  God  is  used; 
**  Jehoyah  gave  and  Jehomb  ha£h  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  Jehovah/'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mends  of  Job,  who 
are  non-Israelites^  and  Job  himself  in  conversing  with  them, 
invariably  use  a  different  proper  name,  Shaddai,  by  which 
name  combined  with  El,  and  not  by  that  of  Jehovah,  €h)d  is 
represented  in  Exod.  vi.  3,  as  telling  Moses  he  was  known  to 
the  patriarchs,  and  which  was  doubtless  in  use  amongst  other 
Shemites  also.^ 

This  document,  thus  distinguished  both  in  substance  and  form 
from  that  which  precedes  it,  is  also  marked  off  from  its  sequel, 
the  fourth  chapter,  which  forms  a  second  subdivision  of  the 
section  headed  **  The  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
not  only  by  the  completeness  of  its  narrative  terminating  with 
the  expulsion  of  man  from  Paradise,  but  also  by  a  similar 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  names  of  God*  Aa  the  first  portion 
uses  only  Elohim,  and  the  second,  with  the  exceptions  noted, 
only  Jehovah  Elohim,  so  in  the  sequel  of  this,  the  fourth  chapter, 
Elohim  is  dropped  and  only  Jehovah  used,  except  in  one  instance 
to  be  noticed  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  The  identity  of  Jehovah 
and  Elohim  having  been  made  clear  in  the  one  passage  by  the 
combination,  Jehovah  by  itself  might  then  be  used  in  the  other 
without  occasioning  any  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  readers,  who 
might  not  have  been  su£Sciently  familiar  with  this  name  owing 
to  its  recent  introduction  or  revival. 

In  thus  referring  to  the  peculiarity  of  usage  in  regard  to  the 
divine  designations  by  which  these  commencing  passages  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  are  characterised,  the  use  made  of  it  is  not  the 
same  as  that  on  which  have  been  grounded  the  speculations  of 
some  writers  as  to  difference  of  authorship  or  the  interpolation 
of  difierent  parts  of  tUs  book.  The  peculiarity  is  here  only  relied 

^  The  non-Ianelite  Balaam  naes  the  name  Jehovah,  eridently  because  it  was  not 
limply  aa  a  magician  of  note  that  Balak  resorted  to  him,  bat  aa  one  who  affected  the 
worship  of  Jehorah,  and  who  was  therefore  thought  likely  to  hare  had  some  special 
influence  in  obtaining  a  curse  on  the  children  of  Israel  from  their  own  national  Qod, 
whoae  power  had  hitherto  been  exerted  on  their  behalf. 
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on  as  markingy  in  oonnezion  with  a  distinction  of  subject 
matter,  the  limits  of  certain  portions  which,  standing  separate 
and  complete  in  themselyes,  may  be  subjected  to  a  manner 
of  interpretation  which  may  not  be  applicable  to  other  parts 
of  the  book,  especiaUj  as  these  portions  do  not  occur  in  the 
heart  of  the  book,  surrounded  by  passages  of  plainly  historical 
character  and  intended  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  acceptation, 
but  forming  the  introductory  chapters  of  a  history  which 
imitates  the  pro£Eine  histories  of  other  nations  by  going  back 
to  the  origin  of  all  things.  As  these  histories  proceed 
from  myth  to  more  authentic  narrative,  so  the  sacred  history 
proceeds,  not  from  myth,  but  from  allegorical  representations 
shadowing  out  the  earlier  historical  £sicts,  in  their  moral 
aspect,  under  the  veil  of  figuratiye  representations  of  the  deepest 
significance.  In  limiting  the  application  of  this  manner  of 
interpretation  with  any  degree  of  confidence  to  the  two 
first  passages,  which  contain  within  themselyes,  whether  con- 
sidered separately  or  liewed  in  comparison  with  one  another^ 
plain  indications  that  they  are  of  the  character  here  represented, 
one  cannot  be  charged  with  throwing  doubt  on  the  historical 
character  of  subsequent  portions,  which  seem  as  plainly 
intended  to  be  taken  literally,  as  these,  marked  off  as  sq)a- 
rate  documents,  seem  intended  to  be  taken  in  an  allegorical 
acceptation. 

11.  The  first  particular  that  claims  to  be  noticed  in  this  entire 
passage  is  the  tentative  and  suppletory  character  of  the  order 
and  progress  of  the  divine  operations  as  represented  therein. 
Each  succeeding  step  seems  to  be  taken  with  the  view  of  supply- 
ing some  defect  found  to  exist  in  the  preceding  work,  or  of  pro- 
viding for  some  want  arising  out  of  its  creation.  Even  the  mo- 
mentous subject  of  the  Fall  seems  to  be  introduced  in  a  mamier 
subsidiary  to  this  way  of  representing  the  divine  proceedings. 
It  will  be  weU  to  exhibit  this  peculiar  manner  of  representation 
in  detaiL 

The  introductory  sentence,  the  poetical  structure  of  which. 
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as  exhibited  in  its  paralleliam  and  in  the  inverted  repetition 
of  its  ideas,  has  already  been  noticed, — 

**  These  are  the  generations  of  hearens  and  earth  when  they  were  created,^ 
In  the  day  that  Jehovah  Mohim  made  earth  and  heavens," — 

assumes  the  cosmical  creation,  and  announces  the  production 
of  the  vegetables  and  aTiimals  derived  from  thence  by  creative 
power.  Before  any  of  these  are  generated,  the  new-made  earth 
is  represented  as  devoid  of  vegetation : — 

**  No  plant  of  the  field  was  yet  in  the  earth, 
And  no  herb  of  the  field  had  yet  grown."  * 

This  deficiency  is  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  a  twofold  want, 
namely,  of  rain  and  of  a  man  to  till  the  ground : — 

"  For  Jehorah  Elohim  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth, 
And  fhere  was  not  a  man  to  tin  the  ground." 

Accordingly,  the  supply  of  these  two  wants  ia  immediately  pro- 
vided.   As  regards  the  first, — 

<<  A  mist  went  np  firom  the  earth. 
And  watered  the  face  of  the  whole  gronnd."  * 

Here  we  have  a  true  and  exact  account  of  the  production  of  rain^ 
which  is  represented  as  taking  place  naturally,  while  the 
operation  of  God  in  its  production  is  implied  in  the  statement 
of  the  previous  verse  that  God  had  not  as  yet  caused  it  to  rain 
upon  the  earth.  And  then,  no  sooner  is  this  necessity  provided 
for,  than  the  other  want>  to  which  the  absence  of  vegetation 


^  Literally,  '*  Jn  the  creating  of  them."    Bnt  the  preposition  $  thns  used  "  may 

he  resolved  by  conjunctions  in  connexion  with  prepositions,  accor^ng  as  one  thinks 
of  time,  place,  or  circnmstance  along  with  the  action,  so  that  $  may  be  translated  by 

whil$j  afitfr  thaty  wAm,"  etc. — ^Fnerst,  Heb.  and  Chald.  Lexicon.  The  *<  generations," 
though  succeeding,  were  potentially  comprised  in  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the 
«arth. 
*  The  correct  rendering  of  this  passage  was  shown  on  a  former  occasion ;  see  p.  24. 

'  The  "  but "  of  the  English  version  (9^,  LXX. ;  ttd,  Vulgate),  implies  that  this  mist 
was  a  temporary  substitute  during  the  period  when  there  was  no  rain.  This  is 
ouite  wrong.  The  copulative  of  the  original  (never  to  be  translated  hut  except  in 
tne  clearest  cases  of  an  adversative  use^,  and  the  future  form  of  the  verb,  implying 
Bnoceasion»  plainly  show  that  this  was  tne  way  in  which  God  proceeded  to  supply  the 
deficiency  just  found  to  exist  The  <'  earth"  of  the  first  clause  is  cosmical;  includinir 
its  seas»  it  sends  up  its  vapour  to  water  the  ground.  The  distinction  of  earth  ana 
ground  is  duly  observed  throughont. 
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is  attributed,  is  also  supplied,  by  the  formation  of  a  maa  to  till 
the  ground : — 

«  JTehoTah  Ebhim  foimed  a  man,^  dost  from  the  ground. 
And  breathed  into  his  noetrils  breath  of  life ; 
And  the  man  became  a  liying  sooL" 

And  in  this  formation  of  man  the  same  tentative  character 
which  distinguishes  the  whole  is  observable.  At  first  the  man  is 
only  a  lifeless  figure,  moulded  and  shaped  as  it  were  by  a  gradual 
process,  after  the  manner  of  a  potter  or  of  one  who  moulds 
(^^\)  an  image  of  plastic  clay.  Life  is  yet  wanting,  but  the 
want  is  immediately  supplied.  Qoi  breathes  into  his  nostrils 
breath  of  life,  and  the  inanimate  figure  becomes  a  living  person. 
.  The  two  requisites  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the  ground  have  been 
supplied ;  the  barren  earth  is  watered,  and  there  is  now  a  man 
to  till  the  ground. 

.  Still  the  gxDund  is  as  yet  unfurnished  with  the  plants  needful 
for  man's  sustenance,  and  the  man  now  formed  and  animated 
with  the  breath  of  life  needs  some  better  dwelling  than  the  bare 
earth  unclothed  as  yet  with  grass,  some  spot  prepared  for  his 
pains  to  tiU  it.  The  want  thus  felt  is  according  next  supplied*. 
A  garden  is  provided  for  him: — 

**  Jehovah  Elohim  planted  a  garden  in  Eden  eastirard, 
And  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  Ibrmed. 
And  from  the  ground  Jehoyah  Elohim  eaused  to  grow  ererj  tree  that  is  pleeeeat  to 

the  flight  and  good  for  food ; 
And  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 

and  evlL" 

Here  is  provided  a  dwelling-place  fiimished  with  all  trees 
needful  for  ornament  and  for  man's  sustenance ;  while,  under 
the  veil  of  the  two  mystical  trees,  a  provision  for  his  moral 
probation  is  likewise  indicated,  as  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully 
see.  And  then  to  secure  the  fertility  of  the  garden  thus  amply 
furnished,  it  is  not  left  merely  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  mist 

1  The  article  herejprefixed  to  ''man,"  is  dne  to  the  tUtt,  mmttr,  with  the  partida 
iK A.  This  usage  wiU  be  folly  diBcnned  hareafter.  The  instaaoea  of  it  are  freqnent* 
It  WiU  suffice  for  the  present  to  refer  to  Gen.  Ti.  17,  "  «  delnge,"  not  '*  ih$  delnge ;" 
Tiu.  7,  8,  "  «  raren  "  and  *<  a  doye,"  not  <*  HU  raTen  *'  and  **  thi  dore. 
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idzeady  mentioned ;  a  streBin  is  likewise  caused  to  spring  up  in 
Eden,  and  to  flow  through  the  garden,  copious  enough  to  form, 
at  its  emergence  from  the  garden,  the  heads  of  four  of  the  chief 
riyers  of  the  earth  :-^ 

'<  And  a  riyer  went  firom  Eden  to  water  the  garden, 
And  from  thenoe  it  parted  and  became  four  heada." 

And  now  that  the  garc^en  is  laid  out  and  fiimished  with 
trees  and  provided  with  a  fertilising  stream,  the  man  already 
placed  there  receives  it  in  charge  to  dress  and  to  keep  it,  with 
permission  to  use  the  fruit  of  all  its  trees  but  one.  That  v.  15 
is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  latter  clause  of  v.  8,  describing 
the  first  introduction  of  man  into  the  garden  seems  plain,  portly 
from  the  construction,  the  consecutiveness  of  the  successive 
steps  being  indicated  by  the  continued  use  of  the  future  with 
the  conversive  vau,  while  the  preterite  with  a  pluperfect  sense 
would  properly  have  been  used  if  this  fifteenth  verse  went  back 
to  the  time  of  v.  8.  And  it  partly  follows  from  the  different 
import  of  the  verbs  used.  In  v.  8  the  verb  D^^  denotes 
simple  location ;  the  verb  used  in  9.  15  is  the  JHipMl  Q^lli?,^  a 
causative  form  signifying  to  cause  to  remain,  leave  behind^  permit 
one  to  do  something,  or  leave  one  in  charge  to  do  it,  as  when  David 
left  his  concubines  to  keep  the  house  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  So  here 
God  takes  the  man  already  in  the  garden,  and  leaves  him  in 
charge  of  it  to  dress  and  to  keep  it,  all  being  now  ready  to 

*  4nn}^.  This  leavinff  does  not  here  imply  a  local  departure  of  God,  but  simply 
the  leaTinff  of  the  care  ana  management  of  the  garden  to  the  man, — a  representation 
highly  inoicatiTe  of  the  way  in  which  man  is  plaoed  in  the  world,  proyided  with 
what  is  needftil  for  his  welnre,  bat  left  to  torn  this  proyisibn  to  his  own  nse,  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  faculties  and  exertions.  In  xix.  16,  the  angels  bring  Lot  and  his 
family  ont  of  Sodom,  and  leaye  them  (^nn}*l)  outside  the  city,  not  '*  set  them  **  as 
in  tiie  English  Version  and  jwimtimi/  in  the  Vulgate.  The  oonrenation  in  the  sub- 
seqnent  yenes  plainly  took  place  while  they  were  fpin^  along  and  up  to 
the  time  of  the  departure  of  tne  angds.  The  English  Vflrsion,  **  when  they  had 
brought  them  forth,"  is  quite  incorroct  The  yerb  is  a  suffixed  infinitiye,  and  is 
proMrlj  to  be  translated  **  as  they  were  brindng  diem  out."  The  l^trmov  of  the 
JtXX.  IS  an  imperfect,  the  preceding  4Wim  not  oeing  incompatible  witii  this  tense,  as 
in  Soph.  -Ajax,  1144,— ^(x*  hf  kuk^'  x^tftihns  <fx*^*  ^^  ^^  clause  of  xiz.  16, 
mistxsnslatea  by  the  Ehigluh  Version  and  the  Vulgate,  is  not  giyen  at  all  by  the  LXX. 
The  expression  *'  and  he  took  the  man."  does  not  of  course  mean  more  than  guidance 
and  diiection.  Cepit,  i.  flezit  Sie  ahbi,  a^  mimtu  MjNMt,  quod  exponunt.^t<, 
«//«nV.^Rabbi  Salomo,  apud  Crit  Sacr. 
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he  giYen  into  his  oaie.  Bat  one  reBtrictuui  is  enjoined  am  regards 
the  nae  of  its  piodnctions.  The  man  has  a  moral  natoxe,  and 
he  is  prohibited  to  eat  the  finut  of  the  mystic  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  eyil,  with  the  threatened  consequence  of  disobedience 
subjoined : — 

'^  And  Jdiofah  Sbhim  took  the  nuniy 
And  left  bim  in  the  gazden  of  Eden  to  dren  and  to  keep  it. 
And  JehoTah  Elohim  enjoined  on  the  man^  aayxng : 
Of  erery  tree  of  the  garden  thou  ahaH  freely  eat. 
Bat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  eyil  thou  ihalt  not  eat  of  it ; 
For  in  the  daj  that  thon  eateet  of  it  tlioa  ahalt  aarelj  die." 

The  new-formed  man  has  wants  both  physical  and  morale 
and  these  wants  are  thus  supplied. 

But  these  are  not  his  only  wants.  Man  is  a  social  being,  and 
was  made  with  instincts  for  the  continuance  of  his  kind.  He 
needs  a  companion  and  a  wife,  and  the  supply  of  this  need  also 
is  resolved  on  :— 

**  And  Jehof  ah  Blohim  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  ahonld  be  alone ; 
I  idll  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him.** 

And  here  the  tentative  manner  in  which  God  is  represented  as 
proceeding  to  accomplish  this  purpose  is  very  remarkable.  He 
does  not  all  at  once  form  a  woman,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected,  but  first,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  man  himself,  he  pro- 
duces from  the  ground  yarious  kinds  of  beasts  and  birds,  and 
brings  each  in  succession  to  the  man,  to  see  what  he  would 
call  it: — 

'*  And  Jehoyah  Elohim  fonned  out  of  the  ground  erery  heast  of  the  field  and  eTsry 

fowl  of  the  air, 
And  brought  them  nnto  the  man,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them ; 
And  whatsoererthe  man  called  erery  living  thing,  that  was  its  name. 
And  the  man  oalled  names  lior  erery  beast,  and  for  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  erery 

lifing  thing  of  the  field ; 
Bat  for  the  man  there  was  not  fomnd  an  help  meet  for  him." 

Both  the  grammatical  construction,  and  the  whole  design 
of  this  proceeding,  as  here  represented,  plainly  show  that  the 
formation  of  the  animals  was  intended  to  be  regarded  as  sub- 
.sequent  to  that  of  the  man.  The  verb  is  connected  with  the 
preceding  part  of  the  narrative  by  the  vau  conversivum /tUuri, 
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indicating  the  oonBecativeness  of  the  hifltorical  order  of  the 
transaction,  and  not  a  mere  resnmed  mention  of  a  preirionB 
eyent.^  Hence  the  LXX.  tranfilate  thus :  xai  hrKoureif  6  Oeh^  Irt 
ifc  T^  7^9  vdirra  rh  Oripuu  And  this  reading  of  the  LXX.  has 
at  least  one  Hebrew  authority  in  the  H^y  which  the  Samaritan 
text  supplies.  It  is  true,  lightfoot,  who  is  scandalized  at  the 
notion  of  a  creation  of  other  animals  subsequent  to  the  formation 
of  the  man,  suggests  that  the  Samaritans  followed  the  Alexan- 
drian Version  on  some  occasions ;  and,  in  support  of  this  sugges* 
tion,  he  adduces  a  rabbrnical  assertion  that  the  reading  of  the 
sixth  instead  of  the  seventh  day,  as  that  on  which  God  finished 
his  works  (Gen.  ii.  2)  was  a  change  introduced  by  the  LXX.,  the 
Samaritans  agreeing  with  the  Greek  in  that  case  also.'    This  is  a 

^  Keil,  who  maintainB  the  continuous  unity  of  narration  in  the  two  first  chapters, 
is  driyen  to  jnatifjr  the  use  of  the  conseoutiTe  future  herjB,  hy  a  reference  to  1  Kings 
TJi.  13-15,  where  it  is  said  that  Solomon  "  sent  and  fetched  Hiram  out  of  Tyre,  and  he 
cast  the  two  pillars,"  etc.,  although  the  completion  of  the  temple  had  heen  men- 
tioned in  Ti.  38.  But  first,  this  instance  seems  <}uite  irrelevant.  After  mentioning  the 
completion  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  historian  proceeds  to  mention  the  subse- 

Suent  building  of  Solomon's  house  and  other  matters.  After  these  particulais  have  been 
escribed  he  reverts  to  the  temple,  and  mentions,  not  what  had  taken  place  during  the 
progress  of  the  works  previously  described,  but  something  that  followed  the  completion 
of  the  building  itself.  After  this  was  fimshed,  he  sent  for  Hiram  to  make  the  two 
brazen  pillars,  tiie  molten  sea,  and  other  brass  work  for  the  adomine  and  furnishing 
the  temple  itself  as  already  finished.  This  seema  evident,  inasmucn  as,  though  the 
temple  itself  had  been  finished  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  eleventh  par,  it  was  not 
consecrated  till  the  seventh  month,  plainly,  of  a  subsequent  year,  the  interval  having 
doubUess  been  occupied  in  preparing  these  works  in  brass  and  other  like  arrange- 
ments. The  consecutive  Ihture  is  here  therefore  quite  proper,  as  denoting  the  next 
particular  to  that  last  mentioned  in  relation  to  the  temple,  the  intervening  matter 
oeing,  as  regards  the  grammatical  construction,  qtute  parenthetical.  But  secondly, 
even  if  the  case  referred  to  did  present  an  instance  of  the  irregular  use  of  the  future 
with  van  conversive,  the  case  of  Gen.  ii.  19  would  still  be  quite  diffierent.  The  man 
being  already  created,  God  resolves  to  provide  an  help  meet  for  him;  and  then  with 
the  converted  future  we  are  told  that  Jehovah  Elohim  formed  every  beast  and  bird, 
and  brouf^t  them  to  the  man,  these  two  verbs  having  but  the  one  nominative, 
Jehovah  Elohim.  They  are  thus  plainly  connected  as  immediately  consecutive  steps 
in  the  same  transaction,  and  with  such  a  construction  it  would  oe  most  violent  to 
suppose  the  intervening  creation  of  the  man  whose  previous  ezistenoe  is  manifestly 
hnimed.  This  supposition  is,  on  grammatical  grounds,  quite  as  untenable  as  the 
notion  of  some  of  the  old  commentators,  that  this  creation  of  animals  was  special  and 
different  from  the  general  creation  mentioned  in  chap,  i.,  and  is  to  be  rejected  as 
unreasonable  and  eztravaeant. 

>  Hone  HebndcsB,  in  Act.  Apost.  iziii.  8.  His  remark  on  the  agreement  of  these 
authorities  in  the  present  case,  and  on  the  meaning  which  they  give  to  the  passa^, 
or  rather  the  sense  in  which  they  understood  it,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  his  day:  Non  qnisremus  hfe,  quia  quern  sequatur,  querimur potius  de  audaoift 
utriusque  in  additione  vocis  Prt  et  1iy :  quss  persuadere  videtnr,  Deum  pMt  creates 
Adamum  et  Bvam,  ^quid  porro  insuperque  de  novo  creasse.  Quod  mihi  qmdem  adhuo 
inauditum ;  et  cui  non }    This  is  to  detenune  what  a  writer  did  say  by  what  the 
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gratuitous  and  most  iincriticalassomptio^  The  most  natural  and 
probable  inference  from  the  agreement  in  either  case  is  that  both 
followed  some  more  ancient  Hebrew  authority,  or  formed  an  in- 
dependent judgment  on  the  groimds  presented  by  the  passages 
themsdves.^  At  any  rate  the  design  of  the  proceeding  is  oondu- 
siye  against  the  supposition  of  a  resumed  mention  of  a  previous 
creation.  Plainly  this  design  was  to  provide  an  help  meet  for  the 
man,  and  the  object  of  bringing  the  animals  to  him,  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them,  was  not  merely  that  they  might  receiye  names 
jfrom  the  man,  but  that  he  might  see  if  any  would  suit  him  as 
the  needed  help  meet  for  his  society.  The  singular  and  dis- 
tributiye  construction,  instead  of  the  coUectiye  form,  indicates 
that  this  was  done  successiyely ;  as  each  is  formed  it  is  brought 
to  the  man.^  The  name  is  significant  of  the  nature,  and  in 
giving  the  name  to  each  he  pronounces  its  unfitness  for  himself. 
We  are  reminded  of  thq  well-known  words  of  Plato, — k  iUf 
elSQ  rd  opofuira  elcrenu  koX  rtL  vparyfiara.  It  can  scarcely  be 
thought  that  the  writer's  design  was  to  give  any  information 
as  to  the  origin  of  language.  In  the  first  chapter,  when  Gk)d 
calls  the  light  day  and  the  darkness  night,  and  gives  names  to 
sea  and  land,  this,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  representa- 
tion, no  articulate-voiced  being  yet  existed,  can  only  mean 
that  Gtoi  established  the  natural  distinctions  and  relations 
expressed  by  these  names.  Here,  too,  the  giving  of  names  to 
the  animals,  at  a  time  when  no  other  human  being  existed, 
though  language  has  its  existence  only  in  the  exigencies  of  our 
social  condition  and  the  necessity  of  communication  between 

eritic  ihinki  he  ouffht  to  liare  said.  li^htfoot  seems  qmte  UDconscioiu  of  the  on* 
irairantableness  ef  wis  proceeding,  or  of  his  own  audacia  xn  maMn^  the  fbrmation  of 
Ere  to  precede  the  nanung  of  the  animals,  irhereas  the  namtiTe  plaanlT  makes  it  con- 
teqnent  on  the  fEdlure  to  find  an  help  meet  for  Adam  amongst  all  the  creatures 
hrouf  ht  to  him,  to  see  what  he  would  caU  them. 

^  Mr.  Dentsdif  Art.  Sam.  Pent,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  says,  ''It  mnst 
Y>e  stated  that  the  Sam.  and  LXX  qnite  as  often  disagree  with  each  other,  and  follow 
each  the  Masor.  Text.  Also,  that  the  <^aotations  in  the  K.T.  from  the  T.XX-, 
when  ihej  coincide  with  the  Sam.  agamst  the  Hebr.  Text*  are  so  small  in 
number  ana  of  so  unimportant «  nature  that  they  cannot  be  adduced  as  any  argument 
whatsoever." 

*  The  English  Version  has  substituted  the  plural  *<  them,"  for  the  smgular  pronoun 
of  the  origimd  in  the  second  clause  of  r.  19. 
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humaii  beingSy  and  then  the  limitation  of  this  process  of  nam- 
ing to  the  animal  creatures^  taken  in  connexion  with,  the  occasion 
as  represented  by  the  writer,  seem  plainly  only  meant  to 
indicate  man's  natural  perception  of  the  unfitness  of  any  of 
these  inferior  creatures  to  be  his  helpnutte.  The  naming 
according  to  the  conceptions  of  a  Hebrew  writer,  no  less  than 
of  Plato's  Cratylus,  would  afford  a  lively  representation  of  this. 
But,  even  viewed  as  an  arbitrary  sign,  the  name  stands  for  the 
thing  signified,  and  sums  in  itself  the  ideas  comprehended  in 
the  conception  of  its  nature.  And  it  is  evidently  with  this  in 
view  that  the  naming  is  here  described.  The  result  of  the 
whole  proceeding  is,  that  for  the  man  there  was  not  found 
an  help  meet  for  him.  Accordingly,  when  the  real  help 
meet  for  him  is  afterwards  brought,  he  in  like  manner 
immediately  gives  her  a  name  also — a  name  significant  of  her 
nature  and  origin.  The  tentative  character  of  the  represen- 
tation is  in  this  particular  specially  observable.  When  a  mate 
is  to  be  provided  for  the  man,  the  inferior  animals  are  first 
tried  one  by  one  as  they  are  formed,  and  are  found  unfitted  for 
the  purpose.  The  moral  of  such  a  representation  may  be  found 
by  a  reference  to  the  abominations  practised  by  the  nations 
with  whom  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  contact,  and  which 
the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  found  it  needful  to  prohibit  in  the  book 
of  Leviticus.  It  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  these  abomi- 
nations, that  it  stands  as  an  introduction  to  the  primitive  in- 
stitution of  marriage. 

The  formation  of  all  these  creatures  having  failed  in  pro- 
viding a  suitable  mate  for  the  man,  a  different  plan  is  then 
adopted ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  the 
entire  passage,  the  successive  steps  of  a  gradual  process  are  here 
also  presented — ^the  deep  sleep  into  which  the  man  is  cast,  the 
extraction  of  the  rib,  the  closing  up  of  the  flesh  again,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  rib  into  a  woman  by  a  process  which  is 
itself  also  gradual,  and  in  which  God  builds  her  up  of  the 
material  supplied  by  the  rib,  M^^?  Vr^llfTf^  }^%  a  process 
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iaBoing  in  the  produotion  of  one  whom  he  recogniaes  at  oace 
as  the  needed  help,  aad  with  whomhe  is  henceforth  to  be  one 
flesh,  as  partaker  of  his  own  nature,  unlike  the  creatures  of  a 
different  nature  already  brought  to  him  and  rejected.  Hence  he 
says,  *^  This  is  now,''  (D9£in)  this  time,^  as  distinguished  from 
the  previous  turns,  ''bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh;'' 
and  he  names  her  accordingly. 

**  And  Jehoyah  Elohim  canoed  a  deep  to  ML  upon  the  man,  and  lie  akpt 
And  he  took  one  of  his  ribs  and  dosed  np  the  flesh  instead  thereof. 
And  JehoTah  Elohim  builded  the  rib,  which  he  took  from  the  ^man,  into  a  woman, 
And  he  brongfat  her  to  the  man. 

And  the  man  said,  This  is,  this  turn,  bone  of  my  bonea,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh ; 
This  shall  be  called  woman,  for  out  of  man  was  this  taken. 
Therefore  shall  a  man  leaye  his  father  and  his  mother. 
And  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh." 

These  latter  words  are  plainly  ascribed  to  the  man,  standing 
as  they  do  in  grammatical  connexion  with  his  previous  words ; 
while  it  would  be  out  of  character  with  the  whole  passage  for 
the  writer  to  introduce  a  general  remark  or  reflection  of  his 
own,  nothing  but  what  directly  conduces  to  the  narrative  itself 
being  elsewhere  spoken  by  the  writer  in  his  own  person. 

The  man  and  the  new-made  woman  have  now  but  one 
remaining  want,  and  that  is  not  yet  a  want,  though  soon  t6 
become  one.  And  this  circumstance  is  made  the  blimax  of 
the  narrative,  the  very  perfection  of  their  condition  being 
that  this  want  was  not  felt.  Up  to  this  all  is  progress  towards 
perfection;  step  after  step  has  been  taken,  want  after  want 
suppUed,  till  none  remains  but  one,  which  they  are  too  pure  and 
innocent  to  feel  to  be  a  want ; 

'*  And  the  two  of  them  were  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife, 
And  they  were  not  ashamed." 

But  as  up  to  this  all  was  progress,  so  from  this  out  in 
the  sequel  of  the  narrative  there  is  a  corresponding  retro- 
gression and  decline.    What  is  specially  remarkable  in  this  is 

^  Or,  not  taking  tiie  word  adrerbiaUy,  we  might  render  exactly,  "  This  is  the  time 
(or  torn),  bone  of  my  bones,"  etc.  Or  even  more  literally,  "  This  is  the  Btroke,"~~the 
sneoesafiil  hit,  as  one  might  say  in  a  more  fkmiliar  way  of  speaking. 
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that,  wKfle  tiie  way  for  the  statement  of  the  fSsdl  is  prepared  by 
the  representation  of  izinocenoe  as  oTinced  in  the  freedom  from 
shame  notwithstanding  the  want  of  dothing,  so,  on  the  other 
handi  aooording  to  the  artificial  peculiarity  of  the  narratiye, 
eren  this  momentons  subject  of  the  fSall  seems  introduced  as  if 
merely  to  explain  how  the  want  of  clothing,  at  first  not  felt  to ' 
be  a  wanty  came  to  be  the  occasion  of  shame,  and  so  was  felt  to  be 
a  want,  the  supply  of  which,  in  accordance  with  the  suppletory 
character  of  the  narratiye,  is  at  once  proTided.  The  break 
occasioned  by  the  division  of  the  chapters  renders  this  the  less 
apparent,  as  does  also  the  ^'now^'  with  which,  in  the  English 
Version,  the  third  chapter  is  made  to  commence,  as  if  entering 
on  a  new  history.  But  this  '^  now''  only  represents  the  same 
oopulatiye  )  which  connects  all  the  previous  parts  of  the 
narrative.  If  ''and''  be  substituted  for  ''now,"  and  the  third 
chapter  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  concluding  verse  of  the 
second,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  issue  of  the  temptation  and  fall 
in  9.  7,  is  set  in  manifest  contrast  with  those  concluding 
words  of  the  second  chapter, — 

« And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened, 
And  they  knew  that  they  were  naked." 

The  want  has  come  to  be  felt,  by  reason  of  what  has  taken  place 
they  attempt  to  supply  the  want  for  themselves,  but  insuffi- 
ciently ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  this,  they  try  to  hide  them- 
selves  when  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  GK)d.  When 
challenged  by^the  Almighty,  they  allege  the  shame  of  their 
nakedness  as  the  cause  of  their  effort  to  hide  themselves.  The 
sense  of  shame  becomes  the  proof  of  gmlt ;  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation is  pronounced;  another  want  arising  from  trans- 
gression is  supplied  in  the  promise  of  a  triumph  over  the 
tempter  by  the  seed  of  the  woman ;  and  then  Gh)d  himself 
supplies  tKe  need  of  clothing  more  effectually  than  they  had 
been  able  to  provide  it  for  themselves.  From  the  unconscious 
nakedness  of  innocence,  they  have  thus  receded  through  the 
fa&  to  the  sense  of  shame  and  the  need  of  clodiing.    From  the 
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abode  of  their,  innooenoe  they  are  driven  forth,  its  deKghts  are 
lost,  the  approach  to  the  tree  of  life  is  hindered  by  the  flaming 
sword  of  the  Gherubim,  and  they  are  brought  back  to  the  ])oint 
from  which  the  formation  of  man  was  represented  to  have  arisen* 
There  was  not  at  the  first  a  man  to  till  the  ground,  and  the 
man  was  formed  to  supply  this  want ;  now  they  are  sent  forth 
to  till  the  ground  from  whence  they  were  taken.  This  manner 
of  introducing  the  account  of  the  temptation  and  £9dl,  as  if  to 
exphun  how  the  sense  of  shame  came  to  be  felt,  and  clothing 
to  be  required  and  provided,  is  highly  artificial ;  but  there  is  no 
trifling  in  it.  The  sense  of  shame  consequent  on  sin  is  of  the 
deepest  moral  significance ;  and  the  provision  of  dothiog  by 
God,  in  place  of  the  inefiiactual  efforts  of  the  transgressors  them- 
selves to  hide  the  shame  of  their  bodily  nakedness,  is  no  less 
deep  in  its  mystical  import. 

III.  Whto  the  representation  of  the  order  and  progress 
of  creation  contained  in  these  two  chapters,  as  now  surveyed, 
is  compared  with  the  representation  of  the  divine  operations  as 
set  forth  in  the  first,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  re- 
markable difierence.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  order  in  which 
the  works  succeed  one  another  is  different;  the  gradual  and 
tentative  mode  of  proceeding,  whereby  wants  are  supplied  and 
deficiencies  provided  for  as  they  are  found  to  arise,  is  wholly 
diverse  in  character.  In  the  first,  the  operations  are  absolute 
and  complete;  the  word  is  spoken  and  the  work  is  done,  in 
sublime  conformity  with  the  highest  and  grandest  conception 
of  the  Godhead.  In  the  second  account  the  Creator  appears, 
as  regards  the  manner  of  his  operations,  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
and,  like  a  human  worker,  plants  and  moulds  and  builds  his 
materials  into  the  intended  form.  This  divine  anthropism,  as  a 
general  characteristic,  pervades  the  entire  of  the  second  account 
of  the  creation,  and  is  carried  on  through  the  histoiy  of  the  fall 
to  the  dose  of  the  document.  In  ord^  more  fully  to  estimate 
its  character  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  well  to  observe  in  detail 
the  several  instances  of  anthropomorphic  representation  which 
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are  to  be  notioed,  in  addition  to  the  general  tentatire  and  aap- 
pletory  manner  of  proceeding  which  has  been  just  exhibited. 

The  moulding  process  of  man's  formation  of  the  dust  of  the 
gronnd  at  once  suggests  a  human  workman  moulding  an  image 
figured  of  plastic  day.  And  then,  when  this  image  is  complete, 
he  proceeds  as  one  would  endeavour  to  restore  breath  to  a 
person  half  drowned,  by  breathing  into  the  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life.  One  can  iknagine  a  human  artist  thus  vainly  striving 
to  animate  the  liMess  image  he  has  formed ;  and  thus  it  is, 
but  not  in  vain,  that  the  divine  artificer  imparts  life  to  his 
workmanship,  and  man  becomes  a  living  souL 

Then,  when  the  garden  of  Eden  is  to  be  provided,  it  is  not  by 
the  command,  **  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yield- 
ing seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind ;  and  it 
was  so."  Now,  after  the  manner  of  a  gardener,  God  first  plants 
the  garden  gpnerally,  and  then  having  thus  planted  it,  causes 
to  grow  from  the  ground  all  trees  useful  for  ornament  or 
fruit. 

The  other  animals,  like  the  man,  are  moulded  of  the  dust 
or  clay.  When  the  woman  is  to  be  formed,  the  man  is  cast 
into  a  deep  sleep  as  if  to  render  him  insensible  to  a  painftd 
operation,  the  rib  is  extracted  and  the  wound  closed  up,  all  after 
the  manner  in  which  a  surgeon  would  perform  some  nice  opera- 
tion of  his  art.  And  the  extracted  rib  lb  built  into  a  woman ; 
she  does  not  start  at  once  into  existence,  in  all  the  perfection 
of  her  beauty,  but  is  formed  by  a  gradual  process  of  handy- 
work,  as  before  in  the  case  of  the  man. 

Then  we  have  the  especially  human  representation  of  the 
Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden,  not  in  the  heat  of  noontide, 
but  in  the  cool  or  breeze  of  the  day.  And  as  one  thus  walk- 
ing in  the  cool  of  the  day  might,  in  his  musing  and  medi- 
tation, speak  to  himself  aloud,  so  the  voice  of  God  is  heard 
as  he  walks  in  the  garden.  In  human  &8hion  also  he  con- 
verses with  the  man  and  the  woman,  and  instead  of  seem- 
ing  to  have  known    their    transgression    by  divine  omni- 
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Acienoe,  lie  infers  it  fixnn  their  pvofeaskm  of  shame  at  being 
naked,  as  one  man  would  infer  tiie  guilt  of  another  from 
the  indications  of  a  goilly  oonscience.  And  as  they  have  now 
4)ome  to  feel  the  shame  of  nakedness,  he  himself  makes  them 
.coats  of  skin,  not  simply  a  rude  and  tmshaped  coyering,  but 
regular  coats  or  tunics,  as  the  word  used  d^iotes.^ 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  anthropism  in 
the  entire  narrative,  is  the  seeming  jealousy  manifested  at 
man's  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  by  the 
eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  tempter  .had  assigned,  as  the 
motive  of  the  prohibition,  the  fear  on  GKxl's  part  that  this  know*- 
ledge  would  be  acquired,  and  that  the  privilege  of  the  deity 
would  thus  be  invaded : — 

''For  Elohim  knoweih  that  in  the  day  of  your  eating  thereof  also  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened, 
And  ye  shall  become  as  Elohim,  knowing  good  and  evil." 

Here  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  represented  as  a  privilege 
from  which  God  would  exclude  them,  and  which  He  jealously 
guards  and  reserves  to  himself.  On  the  part  of  the  tempter  this 
suggestion  is  intelligible  enough.  That  which  Gtod  withholds 
from  men  is  always  imagined  to  be  better  than  what  he  grants 
or  permits ;  and  men  are  always  ready  to  murmur,  as  if  God 
enviously  grudged  them  advantages  which  they  would  fain 
enjoy.  We  are  all  conscious  enough  of  some  such  feeling  in 
our  times  of  temptation,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  it  should 
appear  as  a  suggestion  of  the  tempter  on  the  occasion  of 
man's  first  temptation.  But  what  is  very  remarkable  is  that 
at  the  close,  and  after  the  guilty  knowledge  has  been  acquired, 
God  himself  is  represented  as  expressing  such  a  -feeling  of 
jealousy  and,  under  its  influence,  taking    steps  to   prevent 

<  TfOiy^ ,  from  whenee  the  Greeks  deriyed  their  xh'wPf  or  ionio.  The  garment 
derived  its  name  from  cotton,  the  material  of  which  it  was  commonly  made.  Tunia 
is  only  an  anagrammatioal  congener  of  x^'^'^'^t  ^  ^^^  directly  derivea  from  it.  This 
transposition  of  letters  or  syllables,  especially  in  the  adoption  of  foreign  words,  is  very 
common.  The  ear  has  imperfecdy  retained  the  sound  of  the  original,  or  the  organs 
of  speech  more  readily  ntter  the  transposed  letters,  than  if  the  ori^nal  position  was 
retamed.  This  is  illustrated  daily  in  the  mis-pronnnciation  of  children  learning  to 
ipMk»  and  takes  place  similarly  in  the  naturalisation  of  foreign  words. 
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a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  conditLon  of  Godhead  by  the 
further  acquisition  of  immortality.  It  was  too  much  that  they 
had  gained  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  which  God  had 
reserved  to  himself,  and  now  steps  must  be  taken  lest  they 
become  immortal  also,  and  so  still  more  like  unto  God  than 
they  had  already  become : — 

**  And  JehoTah  Elohim  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  os,  to  blow  good 
and  evil ; 
And  now,  lest  he  pat  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  eyer." 

« 

He  had  already  become  like  Gbd  by  partaking  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge;  he  must  not  become  more  like  him  by  par- 
taking of  the  tree  of  life  also.  In  the  ancient  systems  of  my- 
thology, which  were  essentially  anthropomorphic,  this  envious 
feeling  in  regard  to  human  advantages  was  freely  and  naturally 
attributed  to  their  gods.  And  so  in  Herodot.  Pol.  46,  Arta- 
banus  referring  to  the  ills  of  life,  which  make  death  sometimes 
welcome,  says, — 6  8^  Beh^,  yXvKVP  yeva-tK  rov  al&ua,  if>Bov€pb^  hr 
airr^  eupUrKercu,  idv.  Such  a  jealousy  as  this,  wholly  unlike 
that  which  is  truly  ascribed  to  God  in  respect  to  the  degraded 
conceptions  which  men  formed  of  the  Divine  Being,  likening 
Him  to  birds  and  four  footed  beasts  and  creeping  things,  is 
quite  alien  to  the  Scriptural  notion  of  God  in  general ;  and  it 
must  be  regarded  here  as  an  unreal  anthropomorphism,  mysti- 
cally veiling,  however,  an  important  truth.  Essentially  different 
must  be  God's  knowledge  of  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
whether  in  their  abstract  nature,  or  as  exemplified  in  human 
conduct,  from  the  conscious  and  guilty  knowledge  which  man 
acquired  by  transgression, — a  knowledge  which,  in  truth,  made 
him  tax  more  unlike  to  Gt>d  than  the  childlike  ignorance  of 
man's  innocent  state.  Yet  it  is  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  acquired  by  transgression,  that  God  is  represented  as 
saying,  ''The  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and 
evil/'  Unreal,  however,  as  these  words  must  be,  if  considered 
with  reference  to  any  sentiment  existing  in  the  mind  of  God,  or 
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aotually  uttered  by  him,  they  yet  do  expreas  Ood's  diaappro- 
l»tion  of  the  craTing  to  taste  forbidden  joys,  the  pride  that 
dares  to  challenge  the  rectitade  of  the  moral  goyemment  of  the 
worldy  the  presumption  that  would  intrude  into  mysteries 
which  Qod  has  placed  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  intellect^  and 
would  bring  down  Gk)d  to  the  measure  of  our  understanding, 
as  we  cannot  mount  up  to  the  heights  of  the  diTine  inteUigencCji 
or  comprehend  the  Infinite.  And  as  this  disapprobation  is 
represented  as  a  jealousy  of  man's  inrading  the  privileges  of 
God  in  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
so  the  pimishment  of  the  transgression,  whereby  this  knowledge 
was  acquired,  is  in  like  manner  represented  by  a  jealous  care 
lest  he  should  stiU  further  invade  the  divine  privileges  by  ac- 
quiring immortality.  Such  a  representation  would  present  a 
real  difficulty,  if  we  were  obliged  to  understand  all  this  in 
its  strict  literal  import,  implying,  as  it  would,  very  unworthy 
conceptions  of  Gbd  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  difficulty 
vanishes,  however,  when  it  is  perceived  that  thia  is  cmly  an 
instance  of  a  prevailing  anthropism  which  characterises  the 
whole  narrative.  And  this  anthropism  only  forms  one  out 
of  many  indications  of  a  symbolical  and  mystical  character 
pervading  the  entire  docimsient. 

lY.  The  instance  of  a  purely  mystical  representation  just 
considered  leads  to  the  observation,  through  the  whole  passage, 
of  the  occurrence  of  like  particulars,  which  plainly  cannot  be 
accepted,  in  their  strict  literal  sense,  as  indicating  historical 
events  in  the  actual  mode  of  their  oocurrence.  And  while  the 
whole  wears  exactly  the  same  historical  aspect,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  particulars  narrated — undis- 
oemible  from  the  remainder  by  any  distinction  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  told — must  be  taken  in  a  mystical  accepta- 
tion, the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  all  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  parabolical  representation  of  important  facts  and 
principles,  than  as  in.  any  part  a  literal  history  of  £aci»  in  the 
exact  order  and  manner  of  their  occurrence,  which  it  is  plainly 
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shown  it  cannot  be  in  acme.  And  accordingly,  Hengstenberg/ 
who  adopts  howeyer  the  most  literal  and  realistic  interpretation, 
haying  mentioned  the  sapposition  of  a  symbolical  serpent,  well 
remarks,  that  one  who  adopts  this  yiew,  must,  to  be  at  all  con- 
sistent, also  admit  the  allegorical  character  of  the  entire  passage. 
For,  in  a  connected  passage  like  this,  nnity  of  interpretation 
must  preyail ;  and  it  is  not  allowable  to  follow  at  one  moment 
the  allegorical  or  symbolical,  and  at  another  the  proper  and 
literal  manner  of  explanation.^  Only  it  is  to  be  obseryed  that 
this  miity  of  character  is  merely  necessary  in  reference  to  the 
seyeral  suocessiye  particulars  and  the  manner  of  their  represen- 
tation, which  should  be  either  all  symbolical  or  all  literal  The 
symbolical  manner  of  representation  may  preyail  throughout  as 
regards  these  seyeral  particidars,  and  yet  the  whole,  as  a  whole, 
may  still  be  regarded  as  not  a  mere  allegory,  much  less  an  tm- 
real  tale  or  £Etble.  As  a  whole  it  may  be  not  a  mere  apologue 
illustrating  some  true  principles,  but  a  true  history  setting 
forth  under  an  allegorical  form  undoubted  facts.  The  creation 
of  man,  his  primeval  innocence,  the  &31  and  its  consequences, 
the  promise  of  deliyerance  from  those  consequences,  may  be  all 
imdoubted  historical  &cts,  though  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
facts  are  presented  to  the  yiew  in  their  seyeral  details,  and  in 
regard  to  many  important  truths  and  principles  inyolyed  in 
these  fiEU)ts,  the  allegorical  and  symbolical  method  of  repreeeu'* 
tation  may  haye  been  adopted.  And  if  it  shall  appear  certain 
that  in  regard  to  some  particulars  this  method  has  been  adopted^ 
then  it  seems  necessary  to  understand  the  other  particulars  in 
like  maimer  also. 

AlS  dear  and  unquestionable  instances  of  mystical  representa- 
tion may  be  specified  the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  eyil  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden« 
The  natural  impression  produced  by  the  description  of  these 
trees,  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation,  wotdd  be  that  they 
were  meant  to  be  understood  symbolically ;  and  this  impression 

^  See  Christologie,  Th.  1,  Abtb.  i.  p.  26.    Sd.  1829. 
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a  little  oonsideration  will  confirm.  And  here  it  ia  first  to  be 
obfieryed  that  man  at  his  creation^  even  by  the  veiy  evidence 
which  this  document  supplies,  was  not  naturall j  immortal  in  his 
bodily  condition.  The  fact  that  he  was  to  be  sustained  and  pre- 
served in  life  by  bodily  nourishment  and  the  use  of  food  shows 
this  sufficiently.  That  such  was  the  way  in  which  his  life  was 
to  be  preserved  is  clear  not  only  from  the  grant  to  man  at  his 
first  creation  of  every  herb  bearing  seed,  and  every  tree  beariag 
fruit,  to  be  for  food,  as  expressed  in  Gen.  i.  29,  but  also  from  the 
planting  of  the  garden,  which  was  to  be  the  abode  of  man's  inno- 
cence, with  every  tree,  not  only  pleasant  to  the  sight,  but  also 
good  for  food,  and  the  permission  to  use  all  but  the  firuit  of  one 
tree*  If  man's  life  was  to  be  sustained  and  preserved  by  a  con« 
tingent  condition,  such  as  the  use  of  food,  it  is  plain  that  he  was 
not  naturally  immortal.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  many 
conceivable  accidents  by  which  the  vital  organization  might 
have  been  destroyed  would  not  have  destroyed  life  itself  at  the 
same  time.  Moreover,  the  apprehension  expressed  at  the  close, — 
''  Lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
and  live  for  ever,'' — seems  to  imply  his  natural  mortality.  It  is 
as  if,  while  he  was  naturally  mortal,  the  tree  of  Ufe  was  the  means 
of  preserving  hfm  from  death,  and  exclusion  from  it  became  the 
means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  threatened  punishment  of  death 
on  account  of  his  disobedience.  Even  the  very  sentence  of 
mortality  itself  rather  indicates  the  accomplishment  of  a  natural 
tendency  of  man's  original  constitution,  than  any  change  from 
an  immortal  to  a  mortal  nature : — ^^^  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
thou  shalt  return."  And  this  seems  evidently  to  have  been  the 
view  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45-60,  where  the  first  Adam,  as 
made  a  Uving  soul  (the  condition  of  his  creation  prior  to  the 
fall),  is  treated  as  being  of  the  earth  earthy,  having  the  corrup- 
tible nature  of  flesh  and  blood,  as  opposed  to  the  heavenly  and 
immortal^     Any  bodily  immortality,  therefore,  that  imfallftn 

1  Thai 

innooenoe 
zix.80. 


m  panage  Is  quoted  by  St.  Aiig:Qttme,  io  show  tfast  Adam  m  M"  fttttft  of 
Loe  nad  the  animal  as  opposed  to  ihe  spiritual  body.— >J3«  Om.  mi  Lit.  VI., 
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maa  would  haye  enjoyed,  would  have  been  the  result  of  a 
special  providential  arrangement,  and  the  reward  of  his  oon-- 
tinned  obedience.^  It  was  remarked  by  Bishop  Bull — ''  State 
of  Man. before  the  Fall  '* — ^that  the  promise  of  such  a  reward  on 
the  condition  of  obedience  is  implied  in  the  threatening  of  death 
in  case  of  disobedience.  He  also  observes  that  *'  the  prohibition 
igiven  to  Adam  concerning  the  not  eating  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge is  iishered  in  (which  very  few  interpreters  take  any  exact 
notice  of)  with  this  express  donation  or  grant  of  Qod  that  ha 
might  fireely  eat  of  all  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  Paradise,  the  tree 
of  life  not  excepted.''  And  as>  according  to  the  representation 
of  the  matter  made  in  iii.  22,  the  use  of  the  tree  of  life  would 
have  secured  immortality,  and  the  transgression  was,  in  pur-« 
suance  of  the  sentence  of  mortality,  followed  by  exclusion  from 
resort  to  it,  the  inference  clearly  follows  that  immortaHty  was 
conditional  on  obedience,  as  death  was  to  be  consequent  on 
transgression ;  and  that  while  the  latter,  in  the  mere  exclusion 
from  the  tree,  would  take  place  naturally,  the  tree  of  life  was  a 
provision  for  the  former.'  Now,  however  one  might  imagine  a 
tree  the  fruit  of  which  was  of  such  wholesome  qualities  as  that 
the  use  of  it  should  tend  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  one  whose 
fruit  shoidd  naturally  produce  immortality  is  what  no  one 
would  suppose  to  be  here  intended.  Yet,  as  far  as  the  literal 
import  of  the  words  extends,  iii,  22  plainly  implies  that  eternal 

I  Ciim  Adami  immortalitaB  in  stata  suo  primigenio  ex  principiis  nature  intenia 
nequaouam  dependent,  sed  ex  solo  et  libemmo  Dei  beneplacito,  semotd  per  peccatum 
canaA  ulft  extemft  oonaerrante,  neoeese  erat,  nt  Adamiu  oerto  qnodam  tempore  more- 
retuTi  atque  ri  fcedoris  ^  statu  mortis  natoralis  ad  judicium  traheretnr.  Johannie 
Oweni  etoKoyoiiumy  Oxon.,  1861,  p.  19.  St.  Aug:oatane  remarks  that.  St.  Paul  does 
not  say  (Rom.  TiiL  10),  '*  The  body  is  mortal  because  of  sin,"  but "  dead,"  inasmuch 
as  it  was  death,  not  mortality,  that  was  caused  by  the  Fall.  Denique  non  ait 
Apostolus,  oorpus  quidem  moitale  propter  peccatum;  aed  ooipus  mortmun  propter 
peccatum.  lUud  quippe  ante  peccatum^  et  mortale  secundiim  aliam,  et  immortale 
lecundtm  aliam  oauasam  dici  poterat :  id  eat  mortale,  quia  poterat  mori,  immortale 
quia  poterat  non  mori.— 2>«  €f^»  ad  LU,^  YI.,  xxy.  36. 

'  ThuB  St.  Augustine  proceeds  after  the  words  lait  quoted :  Aliud  est  enim  non 
poflse  mori,  aieut  quasdam  naturae  immortales  oreaTit  Deua :  aliud  est  autem  powe 


conditione  corporis  animali#»  janmortalia  autem  oeneAeio  oonditoria. 
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life  itself  would  be  the  eonBeqneaioe  of  eatingi  and  that  only 
onoe,  of  the  tree  of  life ;  for  thia  is  the  erident  meaning  of  the 
apprehension  ezpressed, — "  Lest  he  pat  forth  hia  hand,  and  take 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  li^e  for  ever  ;** — words  that  denote 
not  a  constant  and  repeated  resort  to  a  wholssome  and  in- 
vigorating food,  bat  the  participation,  once  for  all,  of  a  food 
which  should  sapersede  the  neoessily  of  all  other  means  of 
sustaining  life,  prevent  aU  Beital  accidents,  all  mortal  disease, 
all  effects  of  age  or  excess,  and  that  too  after  the  £bJ1  had  let 
loose  the  reins  of  passion.  It  seems  foolish  thus  to  insist  on  the 
absurdity  of  imagining  such  a  tree  as  could  by  the  physical 
powers  of  its  firuit  produce  such  a  result.  Neither  will  this  con- 
"duding  passage  of  the  third  chapter  allow  o£  the  supposition 
of  some  tree,  which  by  an  arbitrary  appointment  was  invested 
with  a  sort  of  sacramental  virtue  in  imparting  the  reward 
of  eternal  life, — ^unless  on  the  further  supposition  that  that 
sacramental  virtue  should  be  efficacious  even  in  the  fiEulure 
of  the  very  condition  of  the  grace  it  was  intended  to  confer* 
The  very  supposition  of  a  sacramental  virtue  in  the  imparting 
the  rewards  of  obedience  would  imply  its  fcdlure  in  the  absence 
of  the  obedience  on  which  the  rewards  were  made  conditional ; 
and  in  such  case  the  Oherubim  with  flaming  swords  to  guard 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life  would  have  been  wholly  unnecessary.^ 
But  while  the  document  itself  thua  supplies  the  means 
of  disproving  the  reaUstic  and  literal  meaning  of  the  tree  of 
life,  the  New  Testament  supplies  a  guide  to  its  true  meaning. 
As  here,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  the  tree 
of  life  is  planted  in  the  earthly  paradise,  so  at  the  close  of  the 
sacred  canon  it  is  found  again  in  the  heavenly : — '^To  him  that 
overoometh  wiQ  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  that  is  in  the 

1  M  And  lest  we  ihoold  make  a  wrong  inference  from  what  we  read,  that  immortal 
life  was  man'i  natural  claim  from  the  time  of  his  creation;  and  not  a  free  gift 
bestowed  npon  him  on  his  entrance  into  Paradise ;  the  historian  tells  ns  of  the  means 
empbyed  to  ezdnde  him  from  the  tree  of  life,  which  conferred  innnortalitf  on  the 
eater.  The  ideas  wMch  this  lan|;naM  conTeys  axe  indeed  a^{i|^0nM/;  hat  they  infiorm 
OS  of  this,  and  of  nothing  hot  this,  tiuit  immortal  life  was  a  thing  exlnmeons  to  our 
aatnro ;  and  not  pntinto  our  paste  or  oompoiition,  when  first  flahioned  hj  tiie  forming 
hand  of  the  Creator."-»Warbvton,  Ditine  Legation,  B.  m  eh.  i.,  ^.  1. 
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midst  of  the  paradise  of  God,'*  Apoc.  ii.  7;  ^'In  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  riyer,  was  there  a 
tree  of  life  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her 
fruit  every  month,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations/'  Apoc.  xzii.  2.  And  the  right  to  this  tree 
of  life  is  also  in  this  chapter,  v.  14,  made  conditional  on  obedi* 
ence,  asinEden : — **  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments, 
that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life/'  Now,  while  this 
Apocalyptic  tree  of  life  is  plainly  the  conterpart  of  that  in 
G-enesis,  its  allegorical  nature  cannot  be  disputed.  Its  twelve 
fruits  correspond  to  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  city  on  which 
are  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  it  grows  beside  the 
river  of  life  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb.  Here  is  plainly  a  mystical  representation  of  the  pro-* 
vision  made  in  the  Qtoepd.,  as  taught  by  the  Apostles,  for  impart* 
ing  eternal  life.  And,  guided  by  this  manifest  allusion  to  the 
tree  of  life  in  GenesiB,  we  should  in  like  manner  regard  this  as 
mystically  representing  the  promise  of  eternal  life  conditional 
on  man's  obedience  in  Paradise.  And  then  the  precaution 
against  his  eating  of  its  fruit  after  his  transgression  denotes 
the  exclusion  from  participation  in  that  reward  consequent  on 
disobedience. 

But  if  the  tree  of  life  must  thus  be  regarded  as  a  mystical 
and  not  a  real  tree,  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
coupled  with  it,  must  also  be  viewed  in  the  same  Ught.  Com* 
mon  sense  forbids  the  supposition  of  a  tree  whose  fruit  could 
have  the  physical  property  of  opening  the  eyes  to  make  one 
wise,  and  imparting  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  by  any 
direct  operation.  The  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  imagined 
that  the  partaking  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  as  the  fruit  of  a  tree, 
or  any  material  product,  could  have  the  effect  ascribed  to  it, 
is  that  the  use  of  it  having  been  forbidden,  the  eating  of  it  was 
a  transgression,  and  as  such  produced  the  moral  effects  which 
must  have  fi>Uowed  the  first  transgression  in  a  being  constituted 
as  man  is.    Before  transgression  there  was  no  conscious  know- 

8     . 
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tedgeof  evil  as*  dutinguished  from  good«  The  eyil  act  migbt 
haye  been  oontemplated  as  a  possible  oocurrenoe,  and  as  opposed 
to  the  coxmnaad  or  the  contrary  duty.  But  that  special  feeling 
whidh  would  arise,  not  from  conscience  forbidding  the  act  as  yet 
untried,  but  from  consoience  condemning  an  offence  committed, 
the  oooaciousness  of  having  done  wrong,  the  loss  of  the  sense 
of  innocence,  the  experience  and  practical  knowledge  of  evil  as 
opposed  to  goody  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  any 
transgression,  and  might  have  followed  the  violation  of  an 
arbitraiy  prohibition  of  the  fruit  of  any  particular  tree;  and 
this  might,  no  doubt,  be  rightly  described,  with  reference  to 
these  consequences,  as  tiie  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  eviL 
Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Legation,^  supposes  that  such  an 
arbitrary  prohibition  was  superadded  to  man's  natural  obliga- 
tions, as  the  condition  of  immortality,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
gift  of  this  did  not  follow  as  a  nwtter  of  right  on  man's  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  nature.  But  the  law  of  natoze  would  enforoe 
obedience  to  a  positive  or  arbitrary  commandment  once  given ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  experience  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  acquired  by  transgression,  vezy 
many  duties,  now  known  to  be  moral,  must  have  borne  the 
semblance  of  positive  precepts,  if  specially  enjoined*  Much  also 
of  man's  moral  duty  being  only  arrived  at,  as  such,  by  aprooess 
pf  reasoning  of  which  only  a  few  are  capable,  this  must,  to  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  at  all  times  be  presented  in  the  form  and 
character  of  positive  precepts.  Hence  the  most  that  the  addition 
of  a  new  positive  conmiand,  with  its  accompanying  threat,  would 
effect,  would  be  to  bring  it  within  the  category  of  men's  other 
duties  and  subject  them  to  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience  to  it, 
At  any  rate,  as  there  is  abundant  reason  for  regarding  the  tree 
pf  life  as  purely  allegorical,  there  seems  no  reason  for  resorting 
to  Warburton's  ingenious  mode  of  accounting  for  a  mere  arbi- 
trary command  superadded  to  man's  natural  obligations  aa 
regards  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  and  all  the  moral  consequences 

^  Book  viL,  du  L  % 
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of  the  transgreflsioxii  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  ground 
of  the  designation  of  the  tree  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  e^il,  would  foUow  in  a  more  full  and  decided  manner  tram 
the  violation  of  a  moral,  than  of  a  mere  positiTe  and  arbitrary 
command.  More  especially  might  the  sense  of  shame^  like  that 
on  account  of  bodily  nakedness,  be  expected  to  fdUbw  the  con- 
sciousness of  impurity  that  would  anse  from  a  transgression 
which  would  more  immediately  loosen  the  control  of  conaoseoce 
oyer  the  animal  passions  and  appetites  of  our  nature,  than  the 
eating  a  fruit  tempting  to  the  eye,  but,  mainly  according  to 
the  representation  of  the  letter,  partaken  of  from  a  desire  to  gain 
forbidden  knowledge.  While  therefore  the  tree  of  life  and  its 
permitted  use  must  be  understood  to  denote  the  promise  of 
eternal  life  conditional  on  man^s  obedience,  and  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge must  be  taken  in  a  like  sort  of  mystical  and  allegorical 
sense,  this  will  denote  the  undue  and  unlawfrd  indulgence  of 
man's  propensions  and  impulses  in  general,  both  mental-  and 
bodily,  entailing  the  loss  of  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  and  the  moral 
consequences  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  forbidden  fruit — ^the 
conscious  and  guilty  knowledge  of  evil  experienced  and  good 
forsaken  and  lost,  and  the  shame  of  conscious  nakedness  arising 
from  inward  feelings  of  conscious  impurity.^ 

■  It  ma^perliaps  be  thoaght  that  St.  FwA'b  reference  to  **  the  rimilitade  of  Adam's 
transgreBsion,"  in  Bom.  y.  14,  would  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  as  to  that  Apoetles* 
conception  of  the  nature  of  this  tranjigression.  Mnch  Hfi4it  does  not  appear  to  be 
thrown  on  Uie  subject  by  that  reference.  The  design  of  the  Apostle  was  to  show 
that  as  sin  and  death  came  by  one,  namely  Adam,  so  righteonsness  and  life  come  by 
one,  namdy  Christ.  In  order  to  make  this  resemblance  more  evident,  he  shows  that 
in  the  interval  between  Adam  and  Moses  some  had  nndergone  death,  who  had  not 
sinned  is  such  a  way  as  would  have  brought  death  on  themselyes  if  it  had  not  come 
by  Adam.  For  though  sin  was  in  the  world,  it  would  not  haye  beoi  visited  with  a 
ipenalty  which  was  not  denounced  by  any  specific  law.  Death  was  denounced  against 
the  ofjenee  of  Adam ;  it  was  not  denounced  by  any  spedfic  law  a^^ainst  the  maoy  sins 
committed  afterwards,  which  sins  were  not  therefore  visited  with  this  penalty.  Yet  men 
4ied  notwithstandii^^,  and  so  must  have  died  by  reason  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
on  Adam.  The  wora  ikKrywrai  is  not  used  here  to  signify  imputation  m  the  sense 
of  attributing  to  a  person  a  righteous  ox  smfid  act  or  character ;  it  is  rather  employed 
in  its  stricter  and  more  literal  sense  of  chaning  something  against  one  for  the  exaction 
of  payment.  It  is  thus  this  verb  is  used  in  the  other  instance  of  its  oceuzience,  in 
Phuem.  18. 19  (rtwro  ifuA  %\xSy€tf-—iym  hnrl^m),  where  it  denotes  charging  in  xesj^eOt 
of  payment  If  there  is  no  law  denouncing  some  jparticular  penalty,  a  sin,  though  sinlul 
in  the  person  doing  it,  is  not  charged  against  him  for  the  exactuir  of  that  particttlar 
penalty.    The  point  in  which  the  sins  committed  from  Adam  to  Moses  difllered  from 
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y .  But  if  these  two  trees  are  to  be  regarded  as  not  real,  but 
mystioal  and  allegorical  trees,  there  is  another  particular  con- 
nected with  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  there  is  also  a  clear 
necessity  of  understanding  in  a  Uke  mystical  acceptati<»iy 
namely,  the  river  which  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden, 
and  after  passing  through  it  diyided  into  four  heads.  These 
are  thus  described,  as  rivers  well-known  to  the  writer  and  hia 
readers: — 

*<The  name  of  the  first  in  Fhison, 
That  la  it  which  oompaMeth  the  whole  land  of  HaTiUh, 
Where  there  ia  gold^  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good ; 
There  ia  bdellinm  and  the  onyx  stone ; 
And  the  name  of  the  seeond  river  is  GKhon, 
That  ia  it  which  eompaaseth  the  whole  land  of  Cnsh ; 
And  the  name  of  the  third  riyer  is  Hiddekel, 
That  ia  it  which  goeth  to  the  east  of  Assyria ; 
And  the  fourth  river,  that  is  Euphrates." 

Now  here,  at  any  rate,  are  the  two  great  rivers  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, Hiddekel,  mentioned  also  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  being 
without  doubt  the  Tigris.  Its  name  has  survived  in  the 
Aramaic  Diglath,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  Diglito,  by 
Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  vi.  28),  and  in  the  modem  Digil,  by  which 
name  the  Tigris  is  now  designated.  The  name  CKhon  has  by 
some  been  supposed  to  denote  the  Oxus,  now  known  by  the 
appellation  Jihoun.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
the  Nile  has  been  known  by  this  name  amongst  the  Abyssinians 
in  recent  times.  Josephus  says  in  reference  to  this  river  of 
Pajradise,  FeobP  Bi  aurfj^  Atythrrou  pieij  adding  that  the  Greeks 
called  it  Nilus,  as  if  it  was  known  by  the  other  name  in  Egypt, 
or  amongst  the  Jews,  in  his  time.  But  there  is  a  more  ancient 
authority,  and  one  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  this  matter, 
namely,  the  Alexandrian  version.    That  the  LXX.,  living  in 

the  similitode  of  Adam's  transgression  was  the  absence  of  any  law  denouncing  against 
tiiem  the  specific  penalty  of  death,  aa  in  the  case  of  Adam's  transgression,  fiat  this 
throws  no  ught  on  the  natore  of  the  offence  by  which  that  penalty  was  incurred.  It 
waa  not  the  natore  of  the  offence,  but  the  manner  in  whien  its  consequences  passed 
to  others,  that  eoutitated  tiie  point  of  similitude,  and  made  Adam  to  be  n^rof  rov 
fUMarroi,  See  on  the  subject  of  this  note,  '*Bt  Paul'a  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
with  Notes,"  by  Dr.  Vaughan. 
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Egypt,  should  hare  adopted  this  name  as  the  representatiTe 
of  a  Hebrew  word,  whicli  is  plainly  intended  to  designate  the 
Nile,  IB  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  river  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Gihon  in  their  time.  In  Jeremiah  ii.  18  we  readi 
^'  What  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt  to  drink  the 
waters  of  SihorP''  This  name,  Sihor,  plainly  used  to  denote 
the  Nile,  is  rendered  by  the  TiXX.  FeAp,  in  which  form  they 
g^ve  this  name  in  Qea.  ii.  13  also.  Fuerst,  in  his  Heb.  and 
Ghald.  Lexicon,  says,  ^'According  to  JoeephuB  (Ant.  L,  L  3), 
Kitnehis  and  others,  and  as  it  appears  also  from  the  LXX., 
Jer.  2,  18,  Ben-Sira  24,  37,  it  means  the  Nikj  which  flows 
through  all  the  southern  lands  (fhS)  that  &11  under  the  narra- 
tor's point  of  view.  Hence  the  historian  must  have  thought 
of  the  origin  of  the  Nile  in  Asia,  which  is  possible  £rom  the 
accounts  in  Strabo,  Arrian  and  Pausanias.''  The  supposition, 
however,  of  Alexander  when  he  saw  crocodiles  in  the  Hydaspes, 
and  Egyptian  beans  in  the  Acesines,  flowing  into  the  Indus, 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  was  soon  per- 
ceived to  have  been  a  mistake,  as  great  rivers  and  the  ocean 
itself  intervened.^  And  the  notion  mentioned  by  Pausanias,* 
that  the  Euphrates,  disappearing  in  a  marsh,  rises  again  as  the 
Nile,  would  not  satisfy  the  description  of  the  rivers  of  P&radise, 
the  four  of  which  are  parted  from  one  head.  Instead  of  sup- 
posing the  writer  of  G^.  ii.  to  have  imagined  the  Nile  to  have 
its  origin  in  Asia,  it  is  more  reasonable  to»  regard  the  whole 
description  as  a  mystical  representation.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  Nile  was  here  intended  than  the 
Oxus.  A  people  settled  in  Egypt  for  some  centuries  would 
scarcely  have  tmderstood  by  the  land  of  Cush  any  other 
country  than  the  Cush  adjacent  to  the  Bed  Sea.  Certainly  any 
country  such  as  Chusistan,  near  the  Oxus,  was  not  likely  to  be 
known  to  the  Israelites  in  any  of  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
history.  This  name  Gihon,  in  both  its  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
forma,  signifies  radically  a  stream  or  river,  and  would  naturally 

^  Btrabo,  Gk>g.  Ixr.,  p.  696.    Sd.  CMMib.     *  LOk  II.  eh.  ▼.  p.  122.    Ed.  Knhii. 
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be  aj^plied  to  the  prinoipQl  riyer  of  any  particular  country. 
A  person  brought  up  in  Egjrpt  would  no  doubt  follow  the 
Egyptian  custom  in  thus  speaking  of  the  Nile,  while  yet  we 
might  find  the  same  name  in  other  countries  also  applied  by 
their  Shemitic  inhabitants  to  other  rivers*  GihoUy  or  Geon; 
being  a  Shemitic  word,  if  not  naturaUzed  in  Egypt  in  the  time 
of  the  LXX.,  must  have  been  adopted  by  them  to  represent  the 
native  word  used  in  Egypt,  as  more  intelligible  to  their  readers 
than  the  Sihor  of  Jeremiah. 

What  was  intended  by  Phison,  the  remaining  river,  seems 
more  doubtful.  The  land  of  Chavilah  or  Havilah,  the  gold 
of  which  is  good,  and  where  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone, 
is  probably  India.  The  name  may  stOl  survive  iu  Gabul,  and 
Josephus  says  that  Phison  was  the  Ganges. 

But  whatever  we  may  guess  as  to  these  rivers,  Phison  and 
Gihon,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  four  rivers,  of  which  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  are  two,  spring  firom  one  stream  that  divides  into  four* 
The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  now  coalesce  near  the  Persian  GuK, 
and  some  have  imagined  a  subsequent  division  before  entering 
the  sea.  But  it  is  plain  such  a  supposition  does  not  accord  with 
the  description  of  the  river  of  Paradise,  which  passed  singly 
tibx>ugh  the  garden,  and  afterwards  divided  into  four,  evidently 
in  its  downward  course.  For  it  is  well  remarked  by  Mr. 
Wright,  (Art.  Eden,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible),  that 
the  verb  iXifl  is  only  used  of  the  course  of  a  river  from  its  source 
downwards.  If  the  confluent  part  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  was  the  river  of  Eden,  Aen  this  verb  would  not  only 
be  applied  to  the  progress  of  the  supposed  separate  streams 
into  which  the  confluent  river  was  parted  before  entering  the 
sea,  but  would  also  imply  a  course  in  the  opposite  direction 
before  the  confluence,  which  would  be  contrary  to  fact.  Besides, 
the  coalescing  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  seems  to  have 
been  an  occurrence  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  referred  to  the  early  period  contemplated  in  the 
narrative  jiow  under  consideration.    Pliny,  (Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  27), 
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Bays  it  wis  bocasioiied  by  the  long  oantiniied  practice  of  irriga* 
tion,  wluch  caused  the  choking  of  the  proper  outlet  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  droye  its  waters  over  into  the  Tigris ;  ^  and  he  men- 
•tionsy  chap.  21,'  the  pkce  where  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
originally  was,  as  if  discernible  in  his  day.  Now  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  the  writer  really  thought  these  four  livers  had 
once  a  common  source,  though  some  of  the  old  commentators^ 
for  whose  imagination  nothing  was  too  monstrous,  fimcied  that 
they  had,  and  even  that  they  were  conveyed  by  some  subter- 
ranean channels  to  their  present  courses;  neither  can  it  be 
b^eved  that  he  expected  his  readers  to  think  him  in  earnest  in 
making  such  a  statement.  It  is  rather  to  be  supposed  that  he 
considered  the  unreality  of  the  representation  so  evident  that 
he  incurred  no  danger  of  being  misunderstood,  and,  in  order  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  the  stream  by  which  he  represented 
the  garden  of  Eden  to  be  watered,  treated  it  as  the  source 
of  the  four  greatest  rivers  known  to  his  countrymen.'    And  as 

1  Inter  daoram  amniiim  ostia,  zxr.  mlL  pass,  faerei  ant  (at  alii  tradnnt)  vii. 
m,  tttroqne  nayigabili.  Sed  longo  tempore  Bn^hratem  ]»reclu8ere  Orchem,  et 
aocole  agros  rigantes.  *  Locus  ubi  Buphratis  oetium  fdit. 

*  These  fonr  rirers  are  ennmerated  with  the  Jordan,  as  weU*known  riTers  in  his 
day,  by  the  son  of  Sirach : — **  He  iilleth  all  things  with  wisdom,  as  Phison  and  Tigris 
ta  the  time  of  the  new  fruits.  He  maketh  the  nndentandinff  to  abound  Bke 
Euphrates,  and  as  Jordan  in  the  time  of  harrest.  He  maketh  the  doctrine  of  know- 
ledge appear  as  the  light,  and  as  Geon  in  the  time  of  Tintage."  Scclus.  ziiv.  25-27. 
Bishop  Xowthf  in  his  re-translation  of  this  into  Hebrew,  De  Saoril  Poesi  Hebieorum, 
Prsal.  zxiy.,  has  river  instead  of  *'  light,"  in  the  last  clause  but  one.  He  supposes 
that  the  original  Hebrew  had  niKO  instead  nitO,  but  that  the  Jod  had  fellea 
out  in  the  translator's  copy.  He  says, — Vide  enim  qjikm  incongral  oum  csteris, 
Kbou,  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Jordanes,  Lux,  Gihon :  loco  Lueia  desideratur  Flumen 
aliquod,  Medque  manifestd  legendum  erat  ItM^S,  At  6  norofthf,  ut  Ftmim  Ilie, 
nimir dm  Nilus.  He  rightly  savs  that  the  NUe  was  commonly  known  by  this  designa-> 
tion,  and  he  quotes  Bochart,  (jhanaan,  f .  28,  as  saying  that  *1fi(  itself  also  was  used 
to  denote  a  river ;  *)M  or  est  fluyius  ut  *\K^  Jeor,  Ita  oocurrit  Amos  viiL  8^  ubi  de 
Nile.  Atque  eodem  sensu  usurpaverat  Sirachides  Eoclesiast.  ixiy.  35,  ubi  mterpres 
perperiLm  pro  lamine  aooepit.    On  the  word  "ikC^,  in  Amos  riii.  8,  Fuerst,  Heb. 

and  Ghald.  Lex.,  says  **  it  is  demonstrably  s  *ftt^9>"  If  this  was  the  original 
meaninffof  the  son  of  Sirach,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  Geon  was  a  different 
rirer.  The  last  clause  m^j  hare  been  added  merelj  to  make  up  the  even  number  of 
parsllel  lines,  and  to  expUun  the  less  explicit  mention  of  *'  the  nver,"  in  the  preceding 
une.  And  ^at  it  is  thus  epexegetical  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  while 
aU  the  other  clauses  mentioning  different  rirers  are  joined  by  copulatiTes,  these  two 
are  plaeed  in  apposition  without  one: — 

The  identity  of  the  Nile  and  Gihon  would  thus  be  confirmed. 
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in  fhe  case  of  the  tree  of  life,  so  in  regard  to  the  river  alsoy  the 
•non-historical  character  of  the  representation  is  ooniimied  hj 
the  Apocalyptic  imitation  of  it  in  chap.  xm.  1*  As  the  tree 
of  life  had  its  counterpart  in  the  heavenly  Jemsaleniy  so  was 
this  latter  tree,  in  Uke  manner,  planted  by  the  side  of  the  river 
of  life  dear  as  crystal,  that  ran  through  the  city  from  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  There  is  a  similar  mystical 
representation  of  a  river  proceeding  from  the  sanctuary,  and  of 
trees  by  its  side  producing  fruit  for  meat,  and  healing  leaves,  in 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (ch.  xlviL  1-12). 

And  now  as  the  garden  of  Eden  had  its  mystical  trees  and 
its  mystical  river,  just  as  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  St. 
John,  must  not  the  other  trees  with  which  it  was  planted,  good 
for  food  and  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  the  garden  itself  also, 
be  regarded  as  a  mystical  representation  of  the  ample  provision 
for  the  happiness  of  man  in  his  state  of  innocence — a  provision 
of  all  things  needful  for  life  and  godliness,  for  bodily  welfare 
and  for  moral  probation  P  This  is  not  the  less  probable  because 
there  was  more  than  one  real  country  known  by  the  name  of 
Eden — a  name  significant  of  the  delightsomeness  of  the  regions 
so  called,  and  therefore  chosen  to  describe  the  imagined  situation 
of  Paradise,  as  the  names  of  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  ancient 
world  are  adopted  to  express  those  which  are  represented  as 
springing  from  the  stream  that  watered  it.^ 

^  What  Emebivs  says  of  the  Mosaic  Paradiie  shows  that  he  peroeired  the  neoessity 
of  ondentanding  the  garden  mystically : — 

"On  the  Mosaic  Paradise.— Moses  haTinff  said  in  certain  mystical  words  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  the  worlo,  a  certain  paradise  of  God  was  formed, 
and  that  in  it  the  man  through  the  woman  was  deoelTed  by  the  serpent,  hear  what 
Plato,  himself  also  allegoriainf  ,  hath  pnt  in  the  Symposinm,  all  out  translatbg 
word  for  word,  having  called  the  paradise  of  God,  the  garden  of  Jnpiter." 

Tltpi  rod  Karh  Mwcrtfa  m^^laov,  MoM-^f  Kara  rum  kwoff4frws  XjSyavs  h 
kpxS  ^'  ''^^  K^tr/unf  ffvffrJur§mf  Btw  rum  wapdl^uror  yr^fwhui  ^dvras^  itAr  rairm 
rhv  Mpvwo¥  ^var^<rOai  9ik  r^s  yvpautbs  wobs  rod  i^mt*  $9rutfvs  fiopopovxl  ▼« 
fmiuera  furaant^craa  A  IIXar«r  mffovo'or  ots  iw  ^viiwooi^  «al  ttbrhs  iAXifyopdr 
ri$4ut§w,  Arrl  iUf  tov  waptdhio'ov  rev  BooVf  jc^vor  9tbs  iwofidtras,  ie.r.A. — JBvtm^,  mgp, 
xii.  p.  348,  Ed.  Steph. 

'<£den,"  as  Bishop  Newton,  IMssertation  iL,  <0n  the  History  of  the  Creation  and 
the  Fall  of  onr  First  Parents,*  obserres,  "  as  the  rery  name  sisnifies,  was  a  nleasant 
ooontry,  bnt  Paradise  was  the  garden  of  Eden.  It  contained  *  ererjr  tree  that  was 
pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food,'  together  with  *  the  tree  of  lift  in  the  midst 
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Tke  object  at  present  being  rather  to  point  out  the  instances 
ia  this  narratiye  that  are  clearly  of  an  allegorical  nature,  leav- 
ing those  that  have  seeminglj  a  more  historical  character  to  be 
interpreted  j&om  their  connexion  with  these,  it  may  perhaps 
be  thought  that  the  extraction  of  the  rib  and  the  formation 
of  a  woman  £rom  it,  as  one  of  the  less  clearly  allegorical  par- 
ticulars, might  be  passed  over  here.  Only  it  is  to  be  obseryed 
that  the  name  which  Adam  gave  to  the  woman,  when  she  was 
brought  to  him,  is  the  name  of  the  sex  and  not  of  the  indiridual 
whose  proper  name  was  Eve.  ^'She  shall  be  called  woman  *' 
{nS^},  "  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man ''  (tS^M),  It  was 
manifestly  assigned  to  her,  in  like  -manner  as  he  gave  names  to 
the  several  species  that  had  been  previously  brought  to  him,  on 
his  perceiving  that  she,  unlike  the  other  creatures,  partook  of 
his  own  nature.  This  now  at  last  is  bone  of  his  bones  and  flesh 
of  his  flesh.  Yet  this,  as  referring  to  the  literal  extraction  of 
the  rib  and  the  fonnation  of  the  woman  of  it,  only  applied  to 
the  individual,  and  had  no  more  special  applicability  to  her 
female  descendants  than  to  men  derived  from  her.  All  alike, 
male  and  female,  as  made  of  one  flesh  by  descent  from  her, 
might  be  said  thus  to  have  been  bone  of  the  first  man's  bones, 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh ;  but  not  the  female  in  any  epecial  sense 
by  reason  of  the  extraction  of  the  rib,  except  the  one  woman 
formed  of  it.  Hence  when  it  is  presently  after  said,  as  a  law  for 
mankind  at  large,  that  a  man  should  therefore  **  leave  his  father 
and  his  mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh,'*  the  force  of  this  conclusion,  and  the  consequoat  unity  of 
the  man  and  his  wife  as  one  flesh,  as  an  inference  from  the  form- 
ation of  the  first  woman  of  the  extracted  rib  regarded  as  a  his- 
torical fSskct,  wholly  fails.  Only  in  a  mystical  and  allegorical  sense, 
what  is  related  here  of  the  first  pair  becomes  a  foundation  for  the 


«f  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  ^ood  and  eril ;'  that  is,  as  I  nnderstand  it, 
the  man  bad  there  the  means  of  liTing  m  all  true  eniovmenta^  and  attaining  to  a 
hajjpy  immortality,  bnt  yet  with  a  capacity  of  iwenring  nrom  his  dnty  and  dqpsnt- 
rating  from  good  t»  eriL" 
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luuty  of  man  and  wife  as  one  flesh  in  all  time  to  ocnie.^  Ithasnot 
escaped  the  notice  of  commentatoTs  that  onr  Lord,  TeSeamag  to 
the  primitive  institution  of  marriage,  as  mentioned  in  St. 
Matt,  xix.,  ascribes  the  words  "For  this  cause''  etc.  to  Qod 
and  not  to  Adam,  whose  words  they  appear  in  Genesis.  It  has 
been  sapposed  by  some  that  our  Lord  spc^  in  this  way,  because 
Adam  was  at  the  time  he  said  these  words  speaking  by  diyiue 
inspiration.  There  is  nothing  to  warrant  this  supposition ;  but 
a  legitimate  conclusion  from  our  Lord's  manner  of  referring  to 
the  words  ascribed  to  Adam  is  that  our  Lord  regarded  the 
document  as  divinely  inspired,  and  that  these  words,  as  part 
of  it,  and  as  intended  to  express  the  mind  of  God  on  the  subject 
to  which  they  relate,  are  therefore  called  the  words  of  God ;  and 
as,  according  to  the  literal  representation,  Adam  could  as  yet  have 
had  no  conception  of  the  descent  of  mankind,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances  of  society  under  which  a  man  was  to  leave  his  &ther 
and  mother  that  he  might  cleave  to  his  wife,  perhaps  the 
ascription  of  the  words  to  Adam  in  Genesb,  and  to  God  by  onr 
Lord,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  our  Lord  viewed  the 
parrative  rather  in  the  light  of  an  inspired  allegorical  represen* 
tation  than  of  an  historical  statement.  That  the  unity  of  flesh 
between  a  man  and  his  wife,  which  it  has  been  shown  could  not 
have  been  founded  on  the  formation  of  the  woman  from  the 
extracted  rib,  except  in  the  one  single  instance,  was  yet  regarded 

1  Gajetan  sayi  that  lie  ib  compelled  both  by  the  text  itMlf  (it.  21),  and  the  context, 
to  regard  this  prodaction  of  the  woman,  not  aocordinff  to  the  eonna  of  the  letter,  but 
in  a  mjBtieal  and  paraboUcal  eenee.  He  arguea,  uet,  from  the  conaideration  that 
if  ti^  nb  waa  actaally  extracted,  Adam  muat  either  hare  been  a  monster  before, 
or  maimed  and  defectiye  after  the  operation ;  aecondly,  from  the  abaurdity  of  anpposing 
thai  any  other  creatore,  aa,  for  inatance,  a  bird,  eonld  be  imagined  aa  by  any  poasi- 
Inlity  an  hdp  meet  for  man ;  and,  thirdly,  from  ihe  prenona  statement,  that  God  made 
them  mala  and  female  on  the  sixth  day.  Hence  he  conclndea  that  it  agreea  alike 
with  reaaon  and  the  context,  that  this  formation  of  the  woman  of  the  rib  of  the  man  took 
place  Hon  eorponUiter  ud  seeimdum  timUitudimiH,  To  the  obiection  that  the  narratiTC  is 
uthe  form  of  hiatory,  he  re^lieathat  in  like  manner  it  isaaia  in  an  hiatorical  form  that 
the  world  waa  created  in  six  natural  days  with  evening  and  morning,  while  it  is 
neeeanrily  to  be  understood  that  the  works  of  creation  were  not  formed  m  six  natural 
days  of  this  kind ;  and  again,  that  the  punishment  of  the  serpent  is  thus  historically 
deaoribed,  while  it  would  be  puerile  to  understand  that  in  a  corporeal  sense.  Hence 
he  condudes  that  his  view  is  not  contrary  to  the  sober  aenae  of  ocripture,  juat  as  the 
aober  aenae  of  Seriptore,  which  represents  God  as  searching  fbr  a  mate  for  the  man 
and  not  finding  one,  is  that  of  a  description  by  similitude. — ChmmmL  m  Om, 


^^m 
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by  St.  Paul  as  implying  something  more  than  mere  nnity 
of  feeling,  and  of  mutual  interests  and  social  relation,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  ascribing  this  unity  of  flesh  not  only  to  the 
permanent  and  duly  ratified  union  of  wedlock,  but  also  to 
irregular,  casual,  and  merely  carnal  connexions,  as  in  1  Oor.  ti. 
16.  The  extract  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  which  is  sub- 
joined below  shews  that  he  understood  the  extraction  of  the  rib 
and  the  consequent  assertion,  "  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bon^ 
and  ^esh  of  my  flesh,''  as  significant  of  something  very  differ^sit 
from  what  is  verbally  expressed  in  the  narrative.^ 

YL  The  r^resentation  of  the  tempter  as  a  serpent  may  be 
considered  as  an  unquestionable  instance  of  an  allegorical 
character.'    Hengstenberg,  indeed,  relies  on  this  taken  in  its 

^  "AwOfionros  yiip  4^  Mp^ov  iK^^mi  re,  icai  hro<nrarai,  Upa  rh  fiiy^Bos  r^i 
fikipirir  8Aot  Mptnns  iaroewrtu  Korh  ^wowrtea  hfrovciaw,  ^<r\  ySkp,  Tovro  rvr 
^^rovp  itc  Tpy  6(rr4tuf  fu>v  mU  tritp^  4it  riit  irapitis  /mv.  Toirovroy  6p*  6  Hi^pmwos 
tcMvouTcu  rf  anr4ofun'i,  Zaos  SpSriu  r^  <r^fAaru  ^X^  T^P  y*p4at»s  rh  iaraWarrr6fitPotf* 
Clem.  Alex.  Psmm.  II.,  p.  L93,  £d.  Sylbui^g.  Cajetan'snote  may  be  here  subjoined : — 
Quod  autem  submt :  0$  tx  Oiaibua  tneis,  0t  earo  de  eam$  med,  mulieris  manifestat 
naturam  simul  et  produetiondm.  Mulier  enim  qufi&Ubet,  edm  sit  yir  Isbsob,  est  os  ex 
oasibuB  TirilibuB,  et  caro  de  came  Tirili,  quantum  ad  productionem :  intendit  enim 
▼irile  semen  ad  producendum  yirum;  sea  defectu  interreniente,  impotens  fooere 
virum  ex  integro,  effidt  virum  Iflosum,  hoc  est,  muHerem :  et  sio  mulier  est  os  ex 
ossibus  Tirilibus  intentU,  et  caro  de  came  Tirili  intent^.  Apart  from  the  speculation 
that  mnUfr  §st  wr  Imtm,  it  is  true  that  **  the  woman  is  of  the  man,"  bone  of  his  Dones  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  generation,  and  so  a  help  meet  for  him,  as 
distanguished  from  the  other  ereatores  amongst  which  was  founa  none  meet  to  be 
his  consort  The  Taxgnm  of  Jerusalem,  op.  JP.  TayUri,  1649,  explains  v,  18,— 
Faciam  ei  consortem  quasi  in  earn  exiisset  In  thus  explaining  the  word  rendered 
**  meet  for  him,"  ^4}?,  the  Taigumist  had  probably  in  view  the  Chaldee  11), 
mammif^tmt,  as  in  ])aju  Tii.  10 :  **  A  fiery  stream  issued  (^A))  and  came  forth  frt>m 
before  him/'    This  sense  is  perhaps  also  to  be  traced  in  tne  Syriao  ^^ ,  which  in 

the  causative  Aphel.  ■«•  f,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  attraxit^  as  it  were,  cauad  to  flow, 
in  8t  John  xii.  82.    ^ 

*  So  Cajetan  remarks  on  Gen.  iii.  1.,  Tum  communibus  locutionibus  sacrao 
SeripturaB,  torn  piapriis  textos  hujus  quadrat,  serpentis  nomine  non  propria  intelligere 
illud  brutum,  sea  metaphoric^  Diabolum.  Eusebius,  in  like  manner,  speaking  of  this 
part  of  the  Mosaic  narratiTe,  tells  us  that  there  is  a  wicked  spirit  lymg  in  wait  for 
every  one,  bewailing  and  hatingwhat  is  good,  that  from  the  commencement  plotted 
aninst  the  salvation  of  men.  ne  says  that  Moses  ctdls  this  demon  by  the  name 
of  dragon  and  serpent,  beinjgf  black  and  akin  to  darkness,  full  of  poison  and  malice. 
And  he  adds  that  by  his  deceit  the  first  parents  of  our  race  fell  from  the  happier  lot 
in  which  they  haa  originally  been  placed.  His  words  are,  ndptffrt  ris  Mar^ 
woniphs  Zcdfimif  Kfti^s*  fidaicayos  jcol  fuffiicaXoSi  ml  riis  MpAwmp  ip^(^0tF  MfiovKos 
^tnfpUu*  Apdnofra  94  rovrov  iccU'^O^ir  ivofidC^i,  puiXaa^  rt  jcol  ckAtovs  o2ic«fbr,  2ov 
Tff  Kcd  JKoic^  irX^pftfp, — roirmt  tk  Merjf  §uX  rovf  wpoiwdfrofttu  ifi^  rov  y4povs  rifw 
9€ioT4pas  X^c«5  iitwww,  Pr»p.  Evang.  i.  10.  It  is  evident  Eusebius  did  not 
suppose  that  a  real  serpent  was  intended. 
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aooeptation,  wlddi  he  adopts  oonjointlj  with  the  sap- 
position  of  a  Satanic  tempter  using  the  instmmentaHtjr  of  » 
real  serpent,  as  a  proof  of  the  purely  historical  character  of  the 
entire  representation,  by  Tirtoe  of  the  unity  of  character  which 
he  rightly  thinks  pervades  the  whole.  The  notion  of  a  natural 
serpent  being  the  real  tempter,  which  is  what  the  narratiye 
literally  implies,  may  be  dismissed  at  once,  as  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  a  serpent.  And  accordingly,  the  New 
Testament  plainly  intimates  that,  according  to  the  view  of  its 
writers,  the  real  tempter  was  the  deviL  Thus  we  read  in  Apoc» 
XL.  2,  **  That  old  serpent  the  devil  and  Satan/'  The  supposi- 
tion that  Satan  for  the  occasion  merely  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  serpent  is  also  utterly  untenable.  That  the  evil  spirit  eyer 
had  the  power  of  assuming  any  material  form  is  what  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose.  Even  our  Lord^s  temptation^ 
as  related  in  the  Gospels,  does  not  necessitate  such  a  supposition 
of  the  tempter  having  appeared  in  a  material  form,  or  spoken 
with  audible  sounds.  In  eyery  temptation  which  eactends 
beyond  a  sudden  impulse,  the  pretexts  in  £EkTOur  of  the  act^ 
and  the  reasons  against  it,  are  realised  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
under  temptation  in  the  form  of  words — ^words  which,  as  respects 
the  arguments  of  evil,  may  in  a  manner  of  speaking  be  regarded 
as  the  words  of  the  tempter.  Such  ti  subjectiye  argument  with 
the  tempter,  in  our  Lord's  case,  is  sufficient  to  satisQ^the  Gospel 
narratiye;  and,  as  an  example  for  us,  it  is  more  instructive 
when  thus  viewed,  as  the  coimterpart  of  our  own  temptations.^ 
At  any  rate,  if  any  weight  attaches  at  all  to  the  letter  of  the 
narratiye  in  Gen.  iiL,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  merely  denoting 
the  assumption  of  a  serpentine  form  by  Satan  for  this  occasion* 

1  And  10,  in  renrd  to  the  temptation  of  Ere,  Cajetui  ranarla,»Non  ftiit  igitnr 
lermo  Tocdisi  aea  sermo  intenuB  fuggeitionii,  qno  Diabolns  terpera  TeaettoeS 
oogitatioiie  incepit  St  eodem  Bennonia  genere  nniyerraf  iste  dialog  inter  Mtpentem 
et  mnlieram  intelligendns  eit  Sunt  antem  eeiunu  iBti  metaphoria  non  toliun  aobrii 
Mconddm  saeram  Soriijtanm ;  ted  non  partkm  utiles  Chnstiana  fedei  profenioni, 
precipni  coram  Mpientibiu  mnndi  hojas :  percipientei  enim  quod  htec  non  ut  litera 
ionaty  nd  metaphorio^  dicta  intelligimiiB,  ao  credimns,  non  horrent  hae  de  ooet4 
Adaini,  et  eerpente,  tanqnam  &belias ;  sed  Tenerantor  mjrtcria,  et  iaoiliiis  ea  qii» 
aunt  fidei  oonpleetnntar.— ITdt  tttpra* 
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The  aeipent  as  a  species  is  first  described,  and  at  the  end  the 
penalty  has  reference,  in  its  literal  form,  only  to  the  seipent  as 
a  species  also.  The  altematiye  therefore  is,  that  the  entire 
reference  to  the  serpent  is  purely  symbolical,  or  else  that  Satan 
not  merely  assumed  a  serpentine  form,  but  actually  possessed  a 
real  animal  serpent,  if  the  animal  itself  was  not  the  tempter. 

But  now,  in  the  first  place,  as  already  remarked,  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  evil  spirit  has  ever  had 
the  power  of  possessing  at  will  any  living  creature  he  might 
choose  to  employ  for  his  wicked  purposes.  Even  the  demons 
in  the  gospel  history,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  that  dispensa-* 
tion  under  which  they  possessed  mankind,  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  be  thought,  had  not  the  power  of  going  into 
the  swine  without  the  divine  permission.  Whether  this  d^ 
moniacal  possession  was  really  a  possession  by  separate  spirits 
with  personal  characteristics,  or  some  form  of  disease  in  regard 
to  which  our  Lord  spoke  and  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  conceptions  that  were  prevalent,  certain  it  is  that  there 
is  nothing  to  connect  this  ptssession  with  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  devil,  except  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  reply  to  the  charge 
that  he  cast  out  the  demons  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the 
demons.  But  our  Lord's  words  on  that  occasion,  ''If  Satan 
cast  out  Satan,'' — ''  if  Satan  be  divided  against  himself,"  have 
too  much  the  character  of  an  argument  ad  honmem^  to  prove 
anything  as  to  his  own  view  of  this  matter.  He  denies,  indeed, 
his  own  employment  of  the  agency  of  the  devil,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if,  by  casting  out  Satan,  he  meant  more  than  the  spiritual 
efficacy  of  our  Lord's  work  and  teaching  to  undo  the  Satanic 
evils  of  the  world,  of  which  the  casting  out  of  the  demons  may 
have  been  significant.  Only  in  this  way  would  Satan  be  divided 
against  himself;  for  it  is  plain  that^  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he 
might  co-operate  in  the  ejection  of  evil  spirits  for  his  own 
wicked  ends.  Moreover,  the  serpent,  if  possessed  by  Satan,  not 
having  the  organization  for  articulate  speech,  the  speaking  of 
the  serpent,  as  well  as  his  possession,  was  clearly  a  miraculous 
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performance.  And  it  is  aoaroely  oonoeiTaUe  that  God  would 
have  allowed  such  miraculous  power  to  the  eyil  spirit  for  the 
express  purpose  of  deoeiying  the  yet  innocent  and  inexperienced 
human  couple ;  especially  when,  as  is  deyoutly  to  be  beUered, 
it  was  Qod's  design  to  authenticate  his  revelati0ns  to  mankind 
by  miraculous  interpositions.  And  eyen  if  we  suppoae  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  first  pair  should  as  yet  haye  made  them  in- 
capable of  perceiying  that  the  speech  of  the  serpent  was  mira- 
culous, it  is  still  impossible  to  beUeye  that,  at  the  opening  of  a 
series  of  documents  intended  to  be  receiyed  as  diyine  on  the 
strength  of  miraculous  eyidenoes,  the  yery  first  miracle  recorded, 
after  the  order  of  nature  was  once  established,  should  be  a 
miracle  wrought  by  the  eyil  one  for  the  purpose  of  deceiying 
and  betraying  to  their  ruin  the  yet  innocent  parents  of  the 
human  race,  and  with  them  their  descendants  also.^ 

>  If  the  argiunents  drawn  in  the  present  day  from  the  inTariableneis  of  the  order  of 
nature,  againat  the  belief  in  divine  miraeleiy  an  not  aaflUdenty  aa  donhUeu  thej  are  not 
to  diaprove  the  reality  of  such  performanceiy  it  can.  howeyer,  scarcely  be  belie?ed  that 
the  author  of  nature  would  soiFer  those  laws,  vie  nnirormity  of  which  is  the  expreasiott  of 
his  own  Teraclt)^,  to  be  distorbed  for  the  deceptioiyf  mankind.  It  is  tme  there  are  powers 
in  nature  of  which  most  men  at  partlcnlar  tmies  may  haye  been  ignorant,  by  which  pre- 
tended miracles  may  haye  been  wrought.  Juggling,  and  natural  maffio^  and  the  other 
utifices  of  thaumaturgy,  at  times  had  so  strongly  created  a  belief  in  ueir  supernatural 
eharaeter,  that  it  becune  needful  to  warn  men  against  being  led  astray  by  saeh  signs 
and  wonders.  That  Ood  should  interpose  to  frustrate  these  natural  means  of  prod&e- 
mg  deception,  is  as  little  to  be  expected  as  that  he  should  interpose  fai  an  extraordinary 
manner  to  counteract  any  other  kind  of  wickedness.  And  simikriy  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  course  Of  proyidenoe  should  be  altered  to  hinder  those  occasional 
coincidences,  by  which  dreama  and  oracolar  sayings  haye  receiyed  a  remazkable  fo^- 
ment,— cases  not  more  frequent  in  reality  than  the  laws  of  probability  would  warrant 
men  to  expect,  but  remembered  for  theb  maryellousneas,  wnile  the  unrnense  number 
of  failures  are  forgotten.  The  fisct,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  seeming  miracles  in 
Connexion  with  some  form  of  deadly  error,  of  course  renders  the  moral  character 
of  the  docbine,  and  its  purifying  effioaoyt  a  grand  elenent  in  the  eyidence  of  its 
truth.  At  the  same  time  true  nurades  can  never  be  relied  on  as  testimonies  to  facts 
and  truths  not  natoraUy  diseorerable  or  demonstrable,  if  any  act  haying  the  character 
of  a  true  miracle  may  be  performed  in  attestation  of  a  falsehood,  or  for  the  purposes 
of  man's  deception.  Even  the  employment  of  mirades,  not  for  man's  deception,  but 
simply  for  his  probation,  would  renoer  them  uaeleas  as  attestations  of  truth.  For 
we  could  never  be  perfectly  sure  that  in  any  particular  case  the  miracle  yras  intended  as  an 
attestation  and  not  for  our  trial.  The  speaking  of  a  seipent  is  plainly  an  event  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  imitable  inoeed  by  the  art  of  ventriloquism,  but  clearly  not 
thus  imitated  in  the  caae  now  unte  consideration.  Y entiiloquiam  in  saeh  a  ease  would 
imply  what  is  as  difficult  to  believe  as  the  speaking  of  the  serpent,  namely  the  power 
•f  Satan  to  produce  effeets  cognisable  to  tne  human  senses — a  power  of  which  there 
is  no  evidence  whatsoever.  It  may  be  said,  this  supposition  of  the  supernatural 
agency  of  the  evil  spirit  is  implied  u  the  narrative,  and  if  inadmissible,  is  itself  an 
argument  i^iainst  the  docttment  which  ooataina  the  atttement    In  reply  to  this^ 
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Bat  next  it  10  to  be  obserred  that,  on  this  realistio  sapposi* 
tiouy  it  ia  plainly  the  subtlety  of  the  animal  serpent,  and  not  of 
the  true  tempter,  that  is  l*eferred  to,  as  qualifying  him  for  the 
temptation,  and  is  brought  into  play  in  its  aocomplishment.  It 
is  dearly  as  an  animal  species  that  the  serpent  is  said  to  have 
been  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field  that  the  Lord  God 
had  made,  by  reason  of  that  natural  craftiness  which  became 
proverbial,  as  in  our  Lord's  words,  ''Be  ye  wise  as  serpents, 
and  harmless  as  doves/'  Hengstenberg's  notion,  indeed,  is 
that  this  menticNQ  of  the  serpent's  subtlety  proves  the  realistic 
and  literal  character  and  meaning  of  the  representation.  No 
doubt  it  proves  that  a  natural  serpent  is  what  is  literally  spoken 
of,  but  it  as  clearly  proves  that  this  natural  serpent  is  only  the 
symbol  of  the  real  tempter.  The  serpent's  subtlety  is  plainly 
mentioned  as  that  by  which  the  success  of  the  temptation  was 
oompassed.  Its  mention,  <»i  any  other  supposition,  is  wholly 
unmeaning  and  beside  the  subject  in  hand.  This  leaves  us  no 
alternative,  so  &r  as  this  particidar  is  concerned,  but  to 
suppose  either  that  a  real  serpent  was  the  tempter  by  means 
of  his  natural  craft,  or  that  the  serpent  and  its  subtelty 
stand  merely  as  .  the  symbols  of  the  real  tempter  and  his 
Satanic  crafb.  The  supposition  of  a  late  learned  writer. 
Dr.  Donaldson,  in  his  work  on  the  book  of  Jashar,  that  the 
nakedness,  not  the  craft  of  the  serpent,  is  intended  by  the  word 
UnSf,  could  only  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  sustain  the 
.peculiar  view  which  that  divine  adopted  in  regard  to  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  As  far  as  the  narrative  itself  explains  or  suggests 
its  own  meaning,  the  idea  of  nakedness  is  quite  irrelevant, 
while  there  are  abundant  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  crafty,  an  interpretation  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  who 
render  it  ^povifuSrraro^,  and  by  St.  Paul,  who  says  that  the 

however,  it  is  to  be  obaerved  that  we  contend  that  the  docnment  has  in  itself  sufficient 
indications  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  understood  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the 
several  particolars  set  forth  in  it.  And  this  one  of  a  serpent  speaking,  introduced  aa 
it  is  witnottt  any^  allusion  to  a  spiritual  tempter,  and  then  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
serpent  in  its  animal  nature,  are  relied  on  as  amongst  the  clearest  inaioatio&B  that  the 
litoal  acceptation  was  not  intended.— See  Note  C,  p.  248. 
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I 

ji  Berpent  deoeired  Eve  h  t§  irauovpylq  ainvv.    It  is  true,  a 

f  .    word  similar  in  sounds  D^4*lS,  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^®  sentence  next 

I        *  preceding  in  the  sense  of  naked.    But  it  will  be  seen  here- 

i  after  that  this  play  on  sounds  and  doable  senses  is  a  striking 

characteristic  of  the  entire  book«     Hengstenberg  relies  also 
on  the    penalty  inflicted    on    the   tempter,   ''On   thy  belly 
shalt  thou  gOy  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy 
life/'  as  indicating  a  real  serpent.    So  also  does  the  reference 
to  the  serpent's  treachery  in  biting  the  traveller's  heel^  and  the 
difficulty  of  killing  a  serpent  except  by  a  wound  on  the  head. 
But  then  these  evidences  of  the  reality  of  the  serpent,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  text,  only  show  that,  as  respects  the  manner 
of  representation,  a  natural  serpent  is  really  intended;   but, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  this  serpent  was  itself  the 
tempter,  they  show  that  the  natural  serpent  is  adopted  only  as 
the  symbol  of  the  real  tempter.     Otherwise  the  innocent  animal 
receives  all  the  punishment;  the  really  guilty  being,  the  true 
tempter,  is  not  even  remotely  alluded  to.    And  thus  the  evil 
spirit  would  have  accomplished  his  malignant  designs  without  a 
symptom  of  the  diviae  reprobation,  or  the  faintest  intimation 
that  his  triumph  should  not  always  prevail  to  man's  destruction. 
This  would  be  the  plain  consequence  of  the  literal  acceptation 
of  the  narrative  in  this  particular.    It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on  that  such  an  acceptation  leaves  no  alternative,  but 
the  incredible  supposition  that  a  natural  serpent  was,  by  some 
miraculous  exercise  of  unwonted  powers,  the  sole  and  conscious 
tempter.     The  notion,  therefore,  of  a  natural  serpent  having 
been  actually  employed  in  man's  first  temptation,  as  this  narra- 
tive describes  it,  must  be  wholly  abandoned.     The  natural 
serpent  in  the  narrative  stands  as  the  symbol  of  the  real 
tempter.^    Whatever  be  the  nature  of  Satan's  influence  ia 

*  *'  That  was  in  ancient  times  tlie  symbol  or  hieroglyphic,  whereby  he  was  usoally 
represented ;  and  nnder  that,  therefore,  well-known  emblem,  he  is  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture history ;  the  lan^piage  is  adapted  to  the  character,  tati  yet  in  soch  a  manner  as 
to  show  that  a  fiforatiTe  rather  than  a  real  serpent  was  intended.  How  the  serpent 
came  to  be  made  the  symbol  of  the  tempter,  Moses  intimates  in  saying,  thai  Uhs 
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man's  ordinary  temptations,  the  means  by  which  he  suggests 
evil  to  the  mind,  excites  the  desires,  or  offers  pretexts  for  their 
unlawful  gratification!  the  fiirst  temptation  as  here  described 
required  nothing  more.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  to  doubt  that 
these  might  have  produced  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  tempter  in  this  narrative  without  any  visible  appearance  or 
audible  sounds.  A  person  under  temptation  will,  as  already  ob- 
served, clothe  in  words,  at  least  mentally,  the  arguments  which  an 
evil  casuistry  invents  or  suggests.  Hence  those  arg^uments  are,  in 
the  symbolical  representation  of  the  fall,  clothed  in  words,  as  if 
spoken  by  the  symbolical  tempter,  though  only  suggested  by 
the  real  one.  These  suggestions  are  similar  to  those  with 
which  men  are  familiar  in  all  their  ordinary  temptations : — ^the 
withholding  of  some  supposed  advantage,  or  object  of  desire,  is 
made  the  occasion  of  discontent ;  the  threatened  consequences 
of  transgression  will  not  follow ;  Qod  envies  us  the  enjoyment 

serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  tbe  field^'  and  Aristotle  and  other 
naturalists,  as  well  as  Moses,  extol  tbe  subtlety  and  insidiousness  of  the  serpent, 
which  was  therefore  a  proper  emblem  of  the  tempter  and  deceirer  of  mankind." — 
Bishop  Newton,  in  the  Dissertation  aboye  referred  to.  The  Bishop  supposes  that  in 
this  narratiTe  **  the  lan^^uage  is  extremely  figuratiye,  being  taken  from  the  ancient 
pictures  and  hieroglyphics,  wherein  these  transactions  were  first  recorded.  These 
images  and  symbols  passed  into  common  discourse  and  became  a  part  of  the  current 
language.  It  is  eyiaently  from  them,  as  things  well  known  and  readily  apprehended, 
that  Moses  copies  his  descriptions ;  he  represents  things  in  words  just  as  they  were 
represented  in  figures ;  his  style  is  a  kind  of  picture  and  should  be  understood  and 
explained  acoordinffly-" 

The  remarks  of  Bishop  Sherlock  on  this  subject)  may  also  be  quoted  with  adyanta^. 
As  regards  those  who,  without  being  altogether  infidels,  "  are  shocked  with  the  cir- 
curostances  of  this  history,"  he  says,  "  I  desire  them  to  consider,  that  the  speculationa 
arising  from  the  history  of  the  fall,  and  the  introduction  of  natural  and  moral  eyil 
into  the  world,  are  of  all  others  the  most  abstruse,  and  farthest  remoyed  out  of  our 
reach :  that  this  difficulty  led  men  in  the  earliest  time  to  imagine  two  independent 
Principles  of  Good  and  Evil,  a  notion  destructive  of  the  sovereignty  of  Qod,  the 
maintenance  of  which  is  the  principal  end  and  desi^  of  the  Mosaic  history.  Had 
the  history  of  man's  fall  plainly  introduced  an  invisible  evil  being  to  confound  the 
works  of  God,  and  to  be  the  author  of  iniquity,  it  ni^ht  have  given  great  countenance 
to  this  error  of  two  Principles :  and  since  this  difficulty  might  in  a  great  measure 
be  avoided,  by  having  recourse  to  the  common  usage  of  the  eastern  countries,  which 
was  to  clothe  history  m  parables  and  similitudes,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  for  this 
reason  the  history  of  the  fall  was  put  into  the  dress  in  which  we  now  find  it.  The 
serpent  was  remarkable  for  an  insidious  cunning,  and  therefore  stood  as  a  proper 
emblem  of  a  deceiver ;  and  yet,  being  one  of  the  lowest  of  God's  creatures,  the  emblem 
gave  no  suspicion  of  any  power  concerned  that  might  pretend  to  rival  the  Creator." 
— ^The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  Dis.  iii.  The  abmnce  of  a  personal  devil  from 
the  subsequent  Biblical  writings  untU  we  reach  those  of  the  latest  period,  if  the  book 
of  Job  be  referred  to  that  period,  ia  in  full  accordance  with  the  Bishop's  supposition. 
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of  the  wished-for  gratification,  whether  of  sense  or  of  intellect. 
Then  these  suggestions  fall  in  with  the  natural  appetites  and 
inclinations,  just  as  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good 
for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to 
require  a  yisible  and  audible  tempter;  it  takes  place  in  our 
own  minds  without  one,  often  without  an  external  personal 
tempter  at  all,  as  far  as  there  are  any  means  of  judging  in 
such  a  matter. 

As  regards  the  transgression  itself,  that  which  Qonstituted  the 
corpus  delicti,  what  has  already  been  said  in  disproof  of  the 
supposition  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  a 
real  tree  goes  equally  to  disprove  that  the  transgression  consLsted 
in  partaking  of  the  natural  firuit  of  that  supposed  real  and 
natural  tree.  On  the  suppo^tion  that  the  tree  was  mystical 
and  allegorical,  there  is  nothing  in  the  account  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  particular  ojSence  which  was  of  such  terrible  con- 
sequences to  mankind  at  large.  That  there  ipust  have  been 
some  one  first  overt  act  of  sin  is  of  course  evident.  That  such 
overt  act  did  not  constitute  the  whole,  much  less  the  commence- 
ment, of  the  transgression  is  also  plain.  There  must  have  been 
some  internal  sin,  some  point  at  which  natural  appetite  passed 
into  that  stage  of  its  progress  when,  as  St.  James  says,  lust  has 
conceived,  and  at  which  the  sin  thus  conceived,  though  yet  unborn 
into  an  overt  act,  was  quickened  into  mental  transgression. 
That  point,  lost  in  the  mystery  that  envelopes  every  beginning 
of  existence,  mental  or  material,  of  thought  or  of  act  or  of 
substance,  was  the  real  MI,  and  is  better  represented  by  the 
mystical  symbol  of  the  participation  of  forbidden  fruit,  than 
by  an  historical  narrative  that  should  only  specify  the  overt 
act  in  words  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  acceptation.^ 

1  Here  again  we  may  quote  Bishop  Newton :  "  What  was  the  particular  nature  of 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine.  <  Eating  forbidden 
fruit,'  is  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  same  hieroglyphic  characters, 
wherein  the  history  of  the  fall  was  recorded  before  the  use  of  lettew.  It  was  plainly 
the  Tioktion  of  a  dime  prohibition ;  it  was  indulging  an  unkwfol  appetite ;  it  was 
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VIL — ^The  manner  in  which  God  is  represented  as  waUdng 
in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day^  and  as  it  were  talking  to 
himself  aloud  so  that  his  voice  is  heard  by  the  guilty  pair,  who 
in  consequence  try  to  shun  his  observation  and  to  hide  them- 
selves from  his  visible  presence,  has  already  been  noticed  as  an 
instance  of  the  divine  anihropism  which  pervades  the  whole 
passage  and  forms  a  strong  proof  of  its  allegorical  character. 
The  sentences  of  condemnation  pronounced  on  the  offenders, 
therefore,  next  claim  attention.  And  first,  as  regards  the 
serpent^  and  the  condemnation  of  it  to  go  upon  the  belly  and  to 
feed  upon  dust,  this  having  respect  only  to  the  animal  serpent, 
as  such,  and  not  at  all  to  the  real  and  guilty  tempter,  has  just 
now  been  insisted  on  as  an  evidence  of  the  symbolical  character 
of  the  serp^it  as  it  appears  in  this  narrative.  It  is  further  to 
be  noted  here,  that  such  a  change  of  habits  as  is  implied  in  this 
sentence  of  condemnation  would  require  a  change  of  organiza- 
tion amounting  to  a  virtual  transmutation  of  species,  and,  so 
far  as  the  name  denotes  the  nature  and  is  significant  of  the 
species,  what  would  be  properly  called  a  serpent  after  such  a 
transmutation  would  not  have  been  a  serpent  at  all  before  it. 
Nor  would  such  a  transformation,  however  it  might  bd  regarded 
by  an  intelligent  observer  as  a  degradation  of  nature,  be  to  the 
animal  itself  any  punishment  whatever.  All  sentient  creatures^ 
have  their  haj^iness  in  the  habits  for  which  they  are  formed  and 

tspiring  after  forbidden  knowledge,  and  pretending  to  be  wise  aboTe  their  condition. 
Bo  much  may  be  safely  asserted  in  general ;  we  bewilder  and  lose  ourselves  in  search 
of  more  particulars/* 

1  While  St.  Augustine  supposes  that  a  real  serpent  was  used  as  an  instrument  by 
the  deril,  he  rej^ards  the  entire  sentence  pronounced  on  the  serpent  as  flguratlTe : 
Tota  ista  sententia  figurata  est.  Quod  serpen ti  dicitur,  et  ad  eum  qui  per  seipentem 
oneratus  est  ntique  refertnr,  procul  dubio  figuratum  est. — Le  Q$n.  ad  Lit. 
'il.  xxzyI.  49. 

"  The  sentence  upon  the  serpent  is  no  more  to  be  understood  of  a  real  serpent 
than  the  same  figure  employed  by  Isaiah  (Ixy.  25),  when,  speaking  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  Gospel,  he  saith,  '  that  dust  shall  be  the  sopent's  meat.'  ft  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  prophet  Micah  (vi.  17),  saith  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord,  that  *■  they  shall  lick  the  dust  like  a  serpent.'" — Bishop  Newton,  in  tha 
Dissertation  quoted  alrosKly. 

Justly,  therefore,  Cajetan  ];emarks  that  it  would  be  puerile  to  understand  this 
coiporeally.  Puerile  esse  constat  intelligere  illam  (sc.  poenam)  corporaliter  ut  sonat. 
— ihmmmt.  m  Qm, 
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adapted  by  their  nature^  and  a  change  of  nature,  which  would 
necessitate  a  change  of  habits,  would  make  the  new  and  altered 
habits  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  creature,  instead  of  a 
punishment  to  it.  All  creatures,  too,  but  men,  seem  perfectly 
contented  with  the  condition  in  which  they  exist,  with  habits 
and  in  circumstances  perfectly  adapted  to  their  nature.  It 
requires  a  degree  of  intelligence  beyond  that  which  is  possessed 
by  the  brute  animals — ^a  power  of  comparing  one  condition  and 
state  of  existence  with  another,  and  of  estimating  the  real 
or  supposed  advantages  of  each — to  be  capable  of  feeling  such  a 
change  from  one  state  to  another,  as  would  still  imply  an  adap- 
tation of  nature  and  habits  and  circumstances,  to  be  a  degrada- 
tion or  punishment.  Moreover,  the  enmity  which  was  to  be 
established  between  the  serpent  and  its  seed  and  the  woman  and 
her  seed,  as  here  described,  is  a  natural  antipathy,  grounded  on 
the  nature  of  the  creature,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  case  of  the 
serpent,  or  greater  in  its  case  than  in  that  of  any  equally  per- 
nicious animal.  The  wounding  of  the  heel  and  the  crushing 
of  the  head  are  also  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  animal,  in  its 
crawling  and  treacherous  habits  and  the  difficulty  of  inflicting  a 
mortal  wound  except  on  its  head.  All  this,  as  in  its  literal 
import  it  merely  relates  to  the  animal  and  leaves  the  real  tempter 
out  of  view  altogether,  must  for  that  reason  be  regarded  as  quite 
symbolical.  The  grovelling  motion  of  the  serpent  and  the  con- 
sequent mingling  of  dust  with  all  its  food  are  significant  in  a 
high  degree  of  the  grovelling  and  debasing  nature  of  sin,  and  of 
the  filthy  and  unsatisfying  gratifications  which  it  ministers,  espe- 
cially of  the  sin  which  designedly  betrays  the  innocent  into 
transgression.  The  conflict  predicted  between  the  serpent's  and 
the  woman's  seed  well  describes  the  perpetual  conflict  between 
mankind  and  the  principles  of  evil — ^a  conflict  that  was  to 
culminate  and  find  its  triumph  in  One  who  should  be  in  a  pre- 
eminent sense  the  woman's  seed.  And  though  this,  as  we 
now  understand  it,  is  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
in   that  particular  of   special    derivation  £rom  the  woman. 
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the  serpent  and  its  seed  are  still  figuratiye*  It  is  only  the 
mystery  of  Ohrist's  incarnation  that  enables  ns  to  see  in  the 
words  anything  beyond  the  seed  of  the  woman  as  naturally 
begotten  in  saceessiye  generations,  however,  as  tinie  rolled  on, 
and  the  conflict  was  still  waged  without  any  decisiye  yictory, 
the  thoughtful  might  have  been  led  to  anticipate  some  particular 
person  as  the  promised  seed  rendered  more  definite  by  subsequent 
predictions.  And  though  in  the  fulfilling  of  this  there  was  a 
realising  of  the  words  in  their  strictest  and  most  literal  signifi- 
cance, according  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  incarnation, 
yet  even  here  the  general  allegorical  character  of  the  represen- 
tation holds  good  in  the  most  decided  form.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  nature  of  the  entire  piece  that  the  persons, 
divine  and  human,^  that  are  introduced  should  be  real  persons, 
and  yet  that  the  acts  and  words  attributed  to  them  should  be 
mystical  and  symbolical.  As  God,  the  man  and  the  wqman, 
so  in  like  manner  the  woman's  ^'seed,  whether  the  expression 
denote  mankind  in  general  or  Christ  in  particular,  was  to  be 
real  and  historical.  Still  the  wounding  of  the  heel  of  the 
woman's  seed,  and  the  bruising  of  the  serpent's  head  are  under 
any  circumstances  purely  symbolical,  as  all  must  admit. 

The  sentence  pronounced  on  the  woman  seems,  no  less,  to 
describe  circumstances  pertaining  to  her  natural  condition  as 
woman,  rather  than  any  directly  penal  consequences  of  her  trans- 

>  The  only  person  that  does  not  appear  under  his  proper  designation  is  the  tempted. 
One  can  scaroelT  help  connecting  this  with  the  ahsence  of  any  other  referanee  to  the 
eyil  spirit  in  the  early  hooks  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  remarked  in  a  former  note. 
If  ay  not  tiie  reiling  of  the  tempter,  under  the  symhol  of  the  serpent  in  this  place,  and 
the  ahstinence  from  any  farther  reference  to  him,  have  proceeded,  as  Bishop  Sherlock 
suggests,  from  an  apprehension  lest,  in  the  state  of  relinous  development  then  existing 
amongst  the  children  of  Israel  their  superstitious  and  idolatrous  tendmoies  mu^ht  have 
led  them  to  render  him  religious  worship }  The  dualism,  which  in  later  times  effloresced 
in  the  Gnostic  and  Manichean  heresies,  had  its  root  in  the  Eastern  mind  from  a  rery  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  Jews  were  passing  away  when  the 
notion  of  the  deyil  or  Satan  was  developed  amongst  them  in  later  times.  Of  course 
this  remark  implies  the  late  composition  of  the  hook  of  Joh.  But  the  fact  that  as  a 
very  early  production  it  would  stand  sin^larlj  distinguished  hy  the  representation  of  a 
personal  eril  heinf  under  the  designation  of  Ha-Satan,  the  adyeitary,  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  strongfy  confirming  the  later  origin  of  that  book,  now  g^enerally  admitted 
by  Biblical  critics.  In  the  absence  of  anv  belief  of  a  personal  evil  spirit,  the  sym- 
bolical character  of  the  representation  ana  the  subjective  nature  of  thf  temptation 
would  be  readily  peroeiTed  by  intelligent  readers. 
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gressiou.  In  the  words  **  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  florroiT 
and  ihy  eonception/'  if  the  conception  is  to  be  taken  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pains  coilsequent  on  it,  its  mnltiplioation  is 
certaiiily  no  punishment ;  it  is  only  the  carrying  out  of  the  origi- 
nal blessing,  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replemsh  the  earth/' 
and  apart  from  the  attendant  sorrows,  and  even  in  spite  of  them, 
it  is  jkhe  joy  of  a  woman.  But  even  if  the  words  be  taken  to 
denote  only  the  sorrows  of  conception  according  to  a  customary 
manner  of  speaking,  the  increase  of  these  seems  to  imply  that 
they  would  have  had  some  existence  even  if  the  fall  had  not 
taken  place ;  and  an  argument  may  thus  be  derived  even  from  the 
very  words  of  the  sentence  against  the  notion  of  St.  Augustine 
that,  if  the  fall  had  not  taken  place,  there  would  have  been  genera- 
tion without  passion,  and  parturition  without  pain.^  DoubtlesSi 
while  the  inferior  aninuds  do  not  bring  forth  without  i»in,  it  seems 
to  be  much  greater  in  the  case  of  women.  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  natural  result  of  their  finer  and  more  delicate  organi- 
izatifm ;  and  as  this  is  increased  by  the  refinements  and  artificial 
habits  of  civiUsed  life,  the  effect  is  doubtldss  greater  in  that 
state  than  in  the  savage  and  imcivilised,  or  in  the  simpler  habits 
of  man's  primitive  innocence.  And  as  the  vices  and  follies  of 
mankind  have  had  a  large  share  in  deteriorating  the  human 
constitution  through  long  succeeding  generations,  much  of  the 
ills  to  which  the  sentence  on  the  woman  refers  may  doubtless 
be  the  natural  result  of  the  fall.  There  are  also  aniieties  and 
mental  pains,  which  even  in  the  moment  of  a  woman's  joy  that  a 
man  is  bom  into  the  world  impair  a  mother's  happiness, — 
anxieties  and  sorrows  occasioned  by  the  forebodings  of  evil  for 
her  o&pring  in  this  sinful  worlds  which  are  exemplified  in  the 
name  Abel,  by  which  Eve  is  represented  as  calling  her  second- 
l)om  son.  But  independently  of  these  sorrows,  the  natural 
pains  of  child-birth  seem,  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of 
other  viviparous  animals,  to  belong  to  the  human  race  also  by 
its  original  physical  constitution;  and  these  are  the  sorrows 

^  0t.ii6qae  eum  ardore  seminaretary  neque  enm  dolore  pareretnr. — De  Qm,  ad'ZU,, 
IX.  X.  IS. 
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wUclx  seem  specially  intended  in  the  purely  pHysicftl  part  of 
the  sentence.  And  then^  in  the  less  physical  part  of  the 
sentence,  the  direction  of  the  woman's  desire  towards  that  of 
the  man,  and  the  husband's  dominion  oyer  the  wife,  seem  proper 
to  the  natural  and  innocent  state  no  less  than  to  the  fallen  con- 
dition of  mankind.  The  sexual  impulses  of  the  woman  haye  in 
them  more  of  the  moral  and  less  of  the  physical  than  in  the  case 
of  the  man,  and  the  foundation  of  all  purity  in  woman  seems  to 
be  that  her  desire  is  rather  to  gratify  the  man  than  herself^ 
and  herself  only  in  that  way.  And  when  in  any  instance  the 
case  is  otherwise,  the  indiyidual  is  of  a  lower  and  degraded  type. 
So  far  therefore  as  the  sentence  refers  to  such  impulses,  it  rather 
denotes  the  purer  and  finer,  than  the  grosser  and  less  pure, 
manifestations  of  this  part  of  a  woman's  nature.  Tbe  general 
subjection  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and  the  preyalence  of  his 
will  oyer  her's,  seems  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  married 
state,  irrespectiyely  altogether  of  the  fall.  It  was  implied  in  the 
original  design  of  the  woman's  formation  as  expressed  in  the 
preyious  part  of  the  narratiye,  namely,  that  she  should  be  an 
help  meet  for  the  man.  When  two  persons  naturally  possessed 
of  independence  are  united  in  such  a  relation  as  that  of  wedlock, 
one  must  of  necessity  haye  the  right  to  preyail  oyer  the  other ; 
and  the  more  morally  perfect  such  a  couple  might  be,  the  more 
completely  would  such  a  relation  as  that  which  is  expressed  in 
the  sentence  on  the  woman  haye  been  realised.  And  accord- 
ingly, in  reference  to  this  whdLe  s^itenoe,  St.  Augustine,  who  yet 
leans  mndx  to  the  realistic  acceptation  of  the  narratiye  in  this 
as  in  other  particulars,  obseryes  that  it  seems  more  conyeniently 
to  be  understood  figuratiyely  ;^  and  in  reference  to  the  latter 
part  of  it,  that  it  cannot  be  belieyed  that  eyen  in  the  unfalleti 
state  the  woman  was  otherwise  constituted  than  that  the  man 
should  rule  oyer  her,  and  she  should  serye  him.'    But  then,  ac- 

^  £t  mulieri  dtxit^  mtUtiplieant  et  uUra,  Hso  quoque  in  mulierem  Dei  rerba, 
figuratd  ac  prophetic^  molto  commodiiu  intelligontar.  D§  Cfm,  ad  Lit,  XI. 
xxzrii.  50. 

*  Neque  enim  et  ante  peccatum  alitor  factam  fdisse  deeet  eredera  mulierem,  nisi  jit 
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cording  to  the  general  character  of  this  narratiye,  things 
natural  and  material  stand  as  the  types  and  symbols  of  what  is 
moral  and  spiritual.  And  these  natural  conditions  of  the  woman 
are  the  fitting  symbols  of  that  moral  defect  produced  by  trans- 
gression, and  of  its  consequences,  whereby  what  would  else  haye 
been  accepted  and  acquiesced  in,  as  being  the  necessary  conditions 
of  her  state  and  place  in  the  economy  of  human  nature,  have 
become  a  real  pimishment  through  the  discontent,  the  perverse- 
ness  of  wiU,  and  the  rebelliousness  of  spirit  which  have  by  the 
fall  been  engendered  in  mankind.  The  entire  economy  of  man's 
increase  on  the  earth  has  thus  become  the  occasion  of  the  worst 
ills  of  life,  ills  in  which  it  may  safely  be  said  woman  has  been 
the  greatest  sufferer  as  being  the  weaker  vessel.  What  are  the 
mere  natural  sorrows  of  her  conception  thus  become  the  type  of 
unspeakable  woes,  of  which  this  economy  has  by  sin  become  the 
occasion  to  her.  The  natural  rule  of  her  husband  is  suggestiye  of 
the  dreadful  tyranny  which  man  has  too  often  exercised  oyer  her, 
both  in  wedlock  and  out  of  it,  while  the  reluctance  to  submit  to  it, 
which  is  part  of  the  rebellious  spirit  that  sin  has  introduced  into 
the  world,  has  been  to  herself  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  misery. 
It  is  in  this  point  of  yiew  also  that  the  sentence  on  the  man 
must  be  regarded.  The  curse  of  the  ground  for  man's  sake  has 
its  real  existence  in  man's  own  fallen  nature.  The  thorns  and 
thistles  it  should  bring  forth  for  his  pimishment  are  natural 
productions,  as  good  in  their  kind  as  the  fruits  on  which  man 
liyes,  useful  as  affording  the  natural  food  of  other  creatures,  and 
in  general  filling  a  place  in  the  economy  of  nature.^  Eyen  in 
Eden  there  was  need  of  coimteracting  by  labour  the  spontaneous 

Tir  ei  dominaretar,  et  ad  eum  ipsa  serriendo  conTerteretar.  UH  tupray  The  aenrice 
to  be  rendered  by  the  woman  in  her  innocence  he  compares  with  that  recommended  by 
St.  Paul,  Gal.  y.  13,  "  By  love  aerye  one  another ;"  that  denounced  by  the  sentence, 
to  the  servitnde  into  which  some  men  were  bronffht  to  othera  as  a  penal  consequence 
of  sin.  But  then  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  cufferenoe  arises  not  from  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  relation,  but  from  a  change  in  the  moral  state  of  the  persons 
themselves. 

>  Hence  8t.  Augustine  sugrats  that  it  Is  said,  not  simply  pariety  but  pitrUt  tibi. 
He  supposes  that  thorns  and  Siistles  eiisted  before  the  fall,  that  they  were  usefiol  as 
affordmg  food  to  birds  and  beasts,  and  might  have  had  uses  for  mankind  also ;  but 
that  they  became  a  trouble  to  man  after  the  fsill,  when  he  began  to  labour  in  oultlvat- 
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growth  of  such  natural  productions  as  would  else  have  been  to 
the  detriment  of  cultiyated  fruits.  The  man  was  placed  in  the 
garden  to  dress  and  to  keep  it.  This  manner  of  representing 
man's  primitive  state  plainly  implies  that  the  ground  naturally 
produces  its  fruits  irrespectiyely  of  their  use  to  man,  who  must  use 
care  to  obtain  such  as  ard  beneficial  to  himself,  that  a  state  of  idle- 
ness was  never  contemplated,  and  that  the  toil,  which  in  the  sen- 
tence is  presented  as  a  penalty,  was  really  a  needful  good  in  man's 
innocent  as  well  as  in  his  guilty  state.  Dislike  to  labour  in 
due  moderation  is  itself  a  sinful  consequence  of  the  fall;  and  the 
natural  reluctance  to  excessive  labour  makes  the  necessity  of  it, 
which  a  state  of  society  that  is  partly  the  result  of  sin  has  pro- 
duced, a  real  punishment.  The  inequality  in  the  amount  of  labour 
each  has  to  perform,  the  differences  in  its  kind,  the  discontent  that 
each  feels  with  the  irksomeness  of  his  own  work,  of  which  he  is 
sensible,  as  compared  with  that  of  others,  which  he  does  not 
feel  and  therefore  does  not  think  as  great  as  that  of  his  own 
labour,  the  difficulty  so  many  find  by  the  utmost  labour  to 
maintain  their  existence  in  a  selfish  and  rapacious  world, — all 
these  and  many  other  effects  of  human  sin  have  made  the 
labour  that  would  haVe  been  man's  happiness  in  his  inno- 
cence, and  so  often  is  his  happiness  now  too  in  many  ways, 
and  at  any  rate  conduces  to  or  is  necessary  for  his  welfare, 
to  be  at  the  same  time  felt  as  a  punishment,  and  actually  to  be 
so  in  many  instances  and  in  some  respects.  Still  it  is  in  man 
himself  that  the  curse  exists,  and  not  in  the  labour,  nor  in  the 
thorns  and  thistles  which  the  ground  brings  forth  and  which 
make  the  labour  necessary,  nor  in  the  ground  itself,  the  naturally 
barren  soil  of  which  becomes  fruitful  by  labour,  while  the  fruit- 
ful soil  becomes  profitless  for  want  of  it.  Doubtless  there  were 
barren  places  that  labour  might  clothe  with  verdure,  and  there 

ing  the  eround.  Non  qu6d  aliis  in  locis  h»c  antea  nascerentor,  et  pdst  in  agris  quoa 
homo  aa  capiendas  frugea  ooleret ;  sed  et  prins  et  poitea  in  iiadem  locis ;  plus  tamen 
non  homini,  p68t  antem  homini,  at  hoc  rignificatur  quod  additam  est,  tiH  :  qaia  non 
eat  dictum,  Spinas  et  trihaloa  pariet,  BedparUt  tibi;  id  eat  nt  tibi  jam  ista  naaci  inci- 
piant  ad  laborem,  qnie  adpastnm  tantnmmodo  alus  aaimalibas  antea  naacebantnr. 
Jh  G0n,  ad  Lit.  Ill  ziiii  28. 
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was  luxuriant  vegetation  that  needed  to  be  cheeked  by  hboor, 
before  the  fall  as  after  it.  The  labour  of  head  and  hand,  which  is 
able  to  effect  so  much  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  to  its  beneficial 
exercise  which  sin  has  raised,  would  have  had  its  blessed  func- 
tions in  an  innocent  world,  as  it  has  in  a  guilty  one  also,  though 
in  the  latter  man's  sin  has  made  it  to  be  felt  as  a  curse.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  beings  created  with  appetites  and 
wants  must  of  necessity  incur  some  measure  of  trouble,  if  not  of 
toil,  that  their  wants  may  be  satisfied  and  their  desires  fulfilled. 
All  creatures  not  absolutely  perfect  and  infinite  must  have  de- 
fects, and  at  times  find  themselves  in  circumstances  of  inconve- 
nience and  disadvantage.  Physical  evil  is  therefore  in  some 
degree  the  necessary  condition  of  existence  in  an  imperfeet 
state.  Such  a  state  must,  to  a  being  possessed  of  a  moral  nature, 
be  the  occasion  of  a  moral  probation,  and  impose  the  obligation 
of  self-control,  the  denial  of  inclinations  and  propensions,  and 
a  cheerful  submission  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  an 
imperfect  state  of  existence.  There  is  nothing  penal  in  its  xma- 
voidable  ills,  so  long  as  the  moral  character  remains  unimpaired ; 
once  that  has  undergone  a  depravation,  those  ills  become  them- 
selves the  pimishment  of  the  sinful  dispositions  that  rise  up 
in  opposition  to  them,  while  the  indulgence  in  such  dispositions 
has  a  baneAil  effect  in  their  multiplication  and  the  aggravation 
of  their  irksomeness.  Even  the  last  particular  of  the  sentence 
on  guilty  man,  his  return  to  the  dust  from  whence  he  was  taken, 
is  a  natural  condition  of  all  animal  existence.  The  observation 
of  death  in  the  inferior  animals,  coupled  with  the  knowledge 
that  man  has  himself  a  like  animal  nature,  and  with  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  of  which  he  is  also  conscious,  would  lead 
even  innocent  man  to  anticipate  for  himself  at  some  time  the 
dissolution  of  his  mortal  &ame.  However  that  might  have 
been  warded  off  by  a  special  dispensation  of  providence,  or  in 
whatever  way  it  might  be  deprived  o£  its  most  rq)ulsive  physical 
characteristics,  the  removal  of  the  older  generations  of  men,  as 
men  would  in  course  of  time  multiply  and  require  room  beyond 
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what  the  limits  of  this  earth  would  afford,  would  independently 
of  the  fall  haye  necessitated  some  kind  of  euthanasia  or  other 
means  of  withdrawal  from  this  world.^  Even  if  that  were  to  be 
strictly  speaking  death,  it  would  in  such  case  have  wanted  that 
sting  of  death  which  is  sin,  and  which  is  what  makes  it  so  terrible 
a  punishment  to  guilty  men.  It  is  not  simply  death,  such  as 
might  be  the  peaceful  transition  of  the  innocent  to  a  more  perfect 
state,  that  is  the  real  penalty  in  this  sentence,  but  death  with  the 
imseen  terrors  of  future  retribution  looming  in  the  view  of  a  guilty 
conscience.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  preservation  of 
unfallen  man  from  death  in  its  present  manner  of  dissolution 
and  corruption,  at  any  rate,  in  the  sentence  pronoimced  after  the 
fall,  as  represented  in  this  narrative,  that  which  constitutes  the 
chief  part  of  the  penalty,  the  future  retribution  and  the  sting 
which  the  apprehension  of  that  future  retribution  gives  to  death 
in  the  case  of  the  guilty,  is  wholly  left  out  of  view.  It  is  true 
this  omission  is  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament  generally,  and 
in  particular  of  the  Mosaic  part.  Still  not  the  less  does  physical 
death,  in  accordance  with  the  symbolical  character  which  pervades 
this  entire  passage,  represent  that  which  is  the  more  terrible 
part,  the  real  punishment.  Even  to  fallen  men,  though  they 
have  through  their  lifetime  been  subject  to  bondage  in  fear  of 
death,  yet  by  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  it  is  robbed  of  its 
terrors,  and  they  can  say  with  the  Apostle,  "  0  death,  where  is 
thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?"  Death  to  innocent 
man,  as  the  peaceful  transition  to  a  happier  state,  would  certainly 

^  Donee  post  vitam  bene  gestam  in  roelins  matari  mererentur. — St.  Augustin,  i)tf 
Oen,  ad  Lit.,  XI.  xxviii.  50.  Potaeront  homines  genitis  filiis,  perfeetaque  humani 
offieii  justitia,  bine  ad  meliora  transferri,  non  per  mortem,  sed  per  aliquam  commata- 
tionem. — IX.  vi.  10.  On  the  whole  sentence  inflicted  on  the  man,  the  ntfto  of  Oajetan 
may  be  here  subjoined  with  advantage :  Adverte  prudens  lector  qu6d  quemadmodum 
mors,  quie  sudpte  natura  consequebatnr  hominem,  poena  est  propter  ademptum  benefit 
cium  ex  peccato,  ita  impedimenta  spinarum,  dolores,  sudores,  ac  labores  inter  pcenas 
supputantnr  propter  bencficium  divinum  pra^servativum  hominis  ab  istis  ademptum  ex 
eodem  peccato.  ita  qu6d  non  est  mutata  conditio  terrse:  sed  est  mutata  conditio  hominis 
ex  statu  priyilegiato  in  suum  naturalem  statnm.  This  status  privileffiatus^  howeTer, 
may  have  consisted  only  in  his  own  virtue  and  the  general  blessing  of  God  attendant  on 
it.  [*  **And  death  by  sin,"  that  is,  death  which  at  first  was  the  condition  of  Nature, 
became  a  punishment  upon  that  account :  just  as  it  was  to  the  serpent  to  creep  upon 
his  belly,  and  to  the  woman  to  be  subject  to  her  husband.  These  things  were  so  oe- 
fore,  and  would  hare  been  so.  But  it  had  not  been  a  curse.* — Bp.  Taylor,  U^num 
Kseeatariumf  cb.  t\,  sect.  i.  7.] 
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have  liad  no  penal  character,  and  would  have  been  regarded  only 
as  one  of  the  unavoidable  ills  of  an  earthly  state,  to  be  undergone 
with  submifisiony  preparatory  to  his  entrance  on  the  heavenly 
state  clothed  in  the  spiritual  as  distinguished  from,  the  natural 
body.  And  accordingly,  St.  Paul  in  contrasting  the  first 
Adam  by  whom  death  came  with  the  second  Adam  by  whom 
comes  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  seems  to  refer  the  mortality 
of  the  first,  not  to  the  fall  as  the  penal  consequence  of  it,  but  to 
the  original  formation  of  man  as  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  as 
made  a  living  or  natural  soul  by  God  breathing  into  him  the 
breath  of  life.  And  at  the  close,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Chris- 
tian's triumph  over  death,  he  intimates  that  it  is  not  over  death  as 
a  natural  condition  that  this  triumph  is  obtained,  but  over  death 
as  deriving  a  sting  from  sin  which  but  for  sin  it  would  not  have. 
This  it  is  which  converts  a  natural  condition  of  our  earthly  ex* 
istence  into  a  penal  infliction,  and  makes  bodily  death  the  fitting 
symbol  of  the  retribution  of  man's  transgression,  of  that  second 
death  which  is  the  sequel  of  bodily  death  to  the  impenitent. 

And  then  in  connexion  with  this  sentence  of  man's  return  to 
the  dust  from  whence  he  was  taken  stands  the  concluding  par- 
ticular in  the  narrative,  his  exclusion  from  access  to  the  tree  of 
life  which,  as  has  been  shown,  symbolized  the  gift  of  eternal  life 
to  the  innocent,  but  from  which  he  is  prohibited  by  the  Cheru- 
bim and  the  flaming  sword,  that  were  placed  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life,  lest  the  man  should  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  of  it 
and  eat  and  live  for  ever.  Thus  is  well  represented  man's  final 
exclusion  from  eternal  life,  as  far  as  his  own  ability  and  the  re- 
ligion of  nature  could  enable  him  to  obtain  it,  and  the  barrier 
which  the  divine  condemnation  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  guilty 
conscience  on  the  other,  have  raised  between  sinful  man  and  his 
offended  Maker. 

Yin.  This  whole  narrative  has  now  been  reviewed  at  length, 
its  peculiarities  have  been  noticed,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
a  very  large  proportion  must  needs  be  taken  in  a  mystical  or 
allegorical  sense.    The  tentative  and  suppletory  character  of  the 
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'  .  order  and  progress  of  creation^  as  here  represented,  is  so  plainly 
_^        conformed  to  the  manner  of  human  operations,  and  so  unlike 


Ai 
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what  we  conceive  must  be  the  absolute  nature  of  the  divine 

_  .   operations,  that  of  itself  it  might  suggest  to  us  the  probability 

,:\  that  a  mystical  representation  was  intended.   The  divine  anthro- 

pism  that  has  been  shown  to  prevail  also  in  other  particulars 

* 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion.   This,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  taken 

~     ^    in  its  downright  literal  acceptation,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a 

.  \   manner  of  representation  widely  differing  from  the  reality  it 

,^ "',.     symbolizes.    And  then  it  has  been  found  that  each  particular 

of  the  narrative  is  presented  in  the  same  historical  form,  while 

a  large  proportion  of  the  particulars  thus  indicated  can  only  be 

.  regarded  as  mystical  representations  of  facts  that  must  have  been 

far  different  as  actual  events,  though  truly  such  as  here  repre- 

,  J^    sented  in  their  moral  aspect.     These  particulars  of  allegorical 

import  being  thus  blended  indiscriminately  in  the  same  historical 

[  form  with  others,  the  mystical  character  of  which  is  equally 

^  ^^    possible,  though  not  so  necessary  when  they  are  viewed  by 

^  themselves,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  these  latter,  as  well  as 

^"^    ^    the  others,  are  aKke  mystical.     And  thus  the  whole  narrative  is 

to  be  regarded  as  a  parabolical  representation,  setting  forth 

^  tinder  a  veil  certain  important  facts,  and  inculcating  great 

''^  moral  principles,  which  when  thus  presented,  are  more  likely  to 

'P    ^      impress  the  minds  for  which  this  account  was  more  immediately 

^°         intended,  than  if  those  principles  were  set  forth  in  their  naked 

^^[[      abstract  form.     There  is  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  human 

'  ^  ,''      mind  at  which  everything  must  be  presented  in  this  concrete 

^  form.   Children  must  have  tales  and  fables  to  impress  a  moral  on 

"  ^ '      their  minds  with  practical  conviction.    The  oriental  mind  seems 

'^^      in  some  important  respects  to  have  never  advanced  beyond  this 

stage.    Hence  arose  the  prevalence  of  apologue  and  parable  and 

'^"^      mystical  representation  in  the  entire  literature  of  the  East. 

'  "^        This  method  of  conveying  instruction  was  adopted  by  the  pro- 

'• '"'       phetic  teachers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  stamped  with  a 

^'''        3till  more  immediate  divine  sanction  by  the  practice  of  our 
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blessed  Lord  himself.  And  there  is  this  important  differ^ice 
between  a  literal  narrative  of  historical  facts  and  a  mystical 
representation  in  an  historical  form^  that  the  former  cannot  be 
logically  generalised^  while  the  latter  being  designed  to  exem* 
plify  general  truths,  which  are  embodied  in  a  particular  concrete 
Lm,  the  arrival  at  the  impUed  generaUties  is  that  to  which  the 
narrative  was  itself  intended  to  lead.  The  concrete  form  suits 
the  weaker  apprehension  of  the  more  simple  stages  of  human 
intelligence.  The  air  of  ideality  which  the  narrative,  with  all 
its  historical  aspect,  still  bears  about  it  naturally  suggests  that 
something  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye  or  reaches  the 
ear ;  the  mind  is  thus  drawn  into  an  effort  to  penetrate  the  veil, 
and  the  truth,  jrhen  once  attained,  impreeses  the  mind  more 
forcibly  by  means  of  the  effort  that  was  necessary  to  reach  it. 
The  necessity  of  the  same  effort  becomes  to  the  thoughtless  the 
occasion  of  their  missing  the  designed  instruction,  and  thus  their 
thoughtlessness  is  punished  by  the  very  form  in  which  the  truth 
is  presented,  while  the  thoughtful  are  by  the  same  means  re- 
warded. Hence  our  Lord  said  to  the  disciples,  "  Unto  you  it  is 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  to 
others  in  parables,  that  seeing  they  may  not  see,  and  hearing 
they  may  not  understand."  And  so  as  regards  the  narrative 
contained  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Genesis,  everything 
of  practical  importance  which  would  be  taught  by  it,  if  vi>ewed  as  a 
downright  historical  account  of  events  as  they  actually  happened, 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  more  effectually  conveyed  by  it,  when 
considered  as  a  parabolical  representation.  It  sets  forth  no  less 
strikingly,  and  with  greater  generality,  the  happiness  of  man  in 
his  state  of  innocence,  and  the  &ct  that  that  happiness  was 
dependent  on  the  conduct  of  man,  as  even  in  his  innocence  placed 
in  a  state  of  probation.  In  the  literal  narrative  these  things  are 
represented  in  a  more  physical  and  material  form,  while  the 
mystical  acceptation  introduces  the  reader  to  the  spiritual 
realities  thus  shadowed  forth.  With  special  reference  to  pre- 
vailing vices*  the  fitting,  conditions  of  the  maixiage  union  are 
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represented^  and  tlie  permanency  and  purity  of  the  tie  incul- 
cated. Then  the  nature  and  sources  of  temptation  in  general 
are  strikingly  exhibited,  and  the  special  weakness  of  woman 
when  exposed  to  it,  with  the  peril  that  arises  when  she  becomes 
a  tempter  to  man.  These  are  presented  with  a  wider  generality 
by  the  story  viewed  as  a  mystical  adumbration,  than  as  a  state- 
ment of  what  actually  took  place  in  one  particular  instance; 
though  doubtless  what  is  thus  common  to  all  temptations 
yirtually  took  place  in  the  instance  of  the  first.  The  tre- 
mendous fact  of  the  fall  of  man  from  his  first  innocence  is  no 
less  clearly  presented  in  the  one  form  than  in  the  other,  while 
the  consequences  of  that  event  in  turning  even  the  common 
conditions  of  humanity,  and  the  natural  circumstances  of  the 
earthly  state  of  man's  existence,  into  a  curse,  are  no  less  strik- 
ingly manifested,  and  with  a  wider  generality.  The  constant 
strife  that  man  should  ever  maintain  with  the  principles  of  evil 
and  the  authors  of  it,  the  conflict  between  the  law  of  the  mind 
and  the  law  in  the  members  warring  against  it,  the  partial 
success  of  evil,  and  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  the  powers 
of  darkness,  through  what  seems  with  special  significance  to  be 
designated  as  the  woman's  seed,  stand  out  with  equal  distinct- 
ness, as  if  the  particulars  of  the  statement  were  to  be  taken  in 
their  historical  literality  as  here  described.  And  far  more  in- 
structive and  of  more  general  significance  is  the  mystical  import 
of  the  Cherubim  with  the  flaming  sword  which  turned  every 
way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life  against  the  oflenders 
expelled  from  Paradise,  as  representing  the  loss  of  that  eternal 
life  which  was  to  reward  man's  unsinning  obedience, — ^the  sword 
of  divine  justice  uplifted  against  him,  prohibiting  the  hope  of 
regaining  for  himself  the  lost  inheritance, — ^that  sword  which, 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword  of  man's  making,  pierces  to 
the  dividing  asunder  the  soul  and  spirit,  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,^  probes  the  conscience  and 

^  This  figure  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  of  a  two-edged  sword  piarcing  to  the 
dividing  asunder  the  soul  and  spirit,  and  discerning  the  Ihoaghts  anaintenta  of  tho 
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rankles  in  it  with  tlie  torments  of  remorse;  far  more  in- 
structive 18  all  this  than  the  mere  local  expulsion  of  a  guilty 
pair  fix)m  an  earthly  garden,  and  the  hindrance  of  their  return 
to  it  eyen  by  the  flaming  sword  of  visible  Cherubim,  according 
to  the  literal  representation  of  this  narrative.  Though  the 
historical  reality  of  the  commencement  of  human  sin  in  the  first 
actual  transgression,  and  of  its  fatal  consequences,  underlies  this 
representation,  yet  the  ideality  of  the  manner  of  representation 
makes  it  no  less  applicable  to  the  case  of  all  temptation  issuing 
in  sin,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  the  con- 
sequences and  effects  of  such  transgression  in  generaL 

Such  a  mode  of  representation,  which,  as  has  now  been  shown, 
will  serve  for  its  religious  uses  in  all  respects  equally  well  as,  and 
in  some  respects  even  better  than  a  purely  historical  statement 
of  literal  facts,  is  free  from  many  difficulties  which  have  made 
this  narrative,  on  the  supposition  that  it  should  be  imderstood 
in  the  latter  sense,  a  stumbling  block  to  the  sceptical,  and  an 
occasion  of  ridicule  to  scoffers.  And  it  is  not  those  particulars 
which  at  first  sight  might  be  thought  encumbered  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  chiefly  have  had  this  effect.  Such  as 
bear  more  immediately  on  the  face  of  them  the  marks  of  allegory 
and  symbolical  representation  afford  less  scruple  for  this  very 
reason,  as  they  are  more  readily  perceived  to  be  such,  and  are 
consequently  taken  at  once  in  their  true  acceptation.  It  is  the 
particulars  which  are  more  capable,  as  considered  in  themselves, 
of  being  regarded  as  historical  in  their  literal  acceptation  that 
create  the  chief  difficulty.  Some  of  these  particulars,  which, 
taken  allegorically,  stand  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
aU  symbolism  as  the  fitting  representations  of  what  is  con- 
cealed under  the  veil  of  a  simple  naturalism,  have  a  childish 

heart,  seems  to  be  employed  with  a  manifest  allnaion  to  the  flaminr  sword  that  turned 
eyery  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.  If  the  writer  had  this  in  his  view,  the 
allusion  is  another  instance  of  mystical  import  recognised  in  the  New  Testament  as 
pertaining  to  the  representations  in  which  the  circumstances  of  man's  creation  and 
fall  are  presented  in  this  narratiye  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  such  as  those  already 
noticed  m  the  case  of  the  riTer  of  Paradiae  and  the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  eiil. 
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air  about  them  as  historical  realities,  and  would  seem  even 
ludicrous  in  any  document  not  invested  in  our  conceptions  with 
a  sacred  character.  The  making  the  destiny  of  the  world  to 
depend  on  the  eating  of  an  apple,  as  it  is  commonly  said ;  the 
effort  to  find  amongst  the  inferior  animals  an  help  meet  for 
man  ;  the  extraction  of  the  rib  for  the  formation  of  the 
woman;  the  sewing  of  the  fig  leaves  by  the  man  and  the 
woman  to  make  themselves  aprons,  together  with  the  stress 
laid  on  the  absence  of  shame  in  their  previous  state  of  naked- 
ness, and  the  subsequent  provision  of  garments  by  God 
himself;  the  hearing  of  th^  voice  of  6od  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  the  hiding  amongst  the  trees 
for  shame  of  their  nakedness ;  these  particulars,  let  it  be  said 
with  reverence,  would  seem  simply  ludicrous  and  silly,  if  pre- 
sented to  us  as  things  to  be  literally  understood  in  any  pro- 
duction not  supposed  to  be  sacred,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to 
produce  a  similar  impression  if  now  read  for  the  first  time  even 
in  a  document  believed  to  be  of  divine  authority.^  Our  famil- 
iarity with  them  in  childhood,  when  their  childishness  as 
matters  of  historical  fact  did  not  of  course  attract  the  notice  of 
our  childish  apprehension,  the  subsequent  retaining  of  the  senti- 
ments of  our  childhood,  and  the  unbroken  reverence  with  which 
we  have  ever  since  regarded  this  sacred  document^  have  saved 
these  particulars  from  being  viewed  in  such  an  unpleasant  light 
by  men  of  devout  and  religious  minds ;  and  even  with  those  who 
are  not  religious,  this  early  habit  has  largely  prevailed  to  the 
same  effect.  With  the  profane  and  the  sceptical  they  are 
doubtless  either  an  occasion  of  ridicule  or  an  obstacle  to  faith. 
"So  less  difficulty  is  presented  by  some  of  the  other  particulars 

1  "  Magna  tib  est  consuetudiiuB  et  praeconcepte  opinionis,  in  animos  humanos.  Hos 
breTes  commentarios  ant  historiolas  die  hominum  rerumqne  primordiis,  ex  ore  Hosis 
sine  examine,  sine  mor&,  accipimna  et  amplectimur.  Apod  alinm  Terd  si  eandem 
doctrinam  legissemns,  puta  apua  Philosophum  Grascnm,  apud  Doctorem  Babbinicnm, 
ant  Mabometannm,  hesisset  animns  in  nn^n&que  periodo,  dnbiis  et  objectinncnlifl 


plenna.  Hoc  discrimen  oritur  non  ex  natora  rei  ant  materite  snbjecte,  sed  ab  opinione 

tpote  divinitna  inspirati.    Hoc  ul 
agnofldmna,  neo  dnbitatur  hoe  loco  de  antnoritate  scriptoria,  sed  quo  animO)  qao 


nostril  de  fide  et  antboritate  scriptoria,  utpote  diyinitns  inspirati.    Hoc  fibenter 


consilio  bsec  scripserit,  quo  genere  styli  nsos  faerit" — Dr.  lliomas  Bnmet,  Archadogim 
FhUotophicaf  Lib.  II.,  ch.  rii.,  p.  385. 

10 
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of  the  history,  which  are  not  liable  to  be  regarded  in  a  ladicroos 
point  of  Tiew.  The  rivers  of  Paradise  proceeding  firom  one 
source ;  the  preservation  of  life  for  ever  by  the  natural  fruit  of  a 
tree ;  the  speaking  of  a  serpent  as  if  quite  naturally^  and,  if  re- 
garded as  a  miraculous  effect,  its  occurrence  and  use  for  the 
purpose  of  man's  deception  and  eternal  ruin ;  the  punishment 
of  the  serpent  as  if  it  were  the  real  and  only  tempter,  and  that 
punishment  only  what  must  have  been  the  natural  condition  of 
the  animal  already ;  the  motive  with  which  God  resents  the 
acquisition  by  man  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evU,  and  by 
which  he  is  influenced  in  hindering  his  acquisition  of  im- 
morteUty,  namely,  a  jealousy  of  imui's  appro»cluiig  too  near 
to  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  privileges,  which,  in  the  ex- 
clufliTe  possession  of  them,  he  strives  to  retain  to  himself;  all 
these  particulars  on  a  system  of  literal  and  realistio  interpre- 
tation present  serious  difficulties,  which  would  weigh  strongly 
with  many  minds.  The  effect  of  such  a  manner  of  interpHeta- 
tion  in  regard  to  such  minds  would  either  be  the  exclusion 
of  this  portion  from  the  sacred  canon,  or  else  the  weakening  of 
their  reverence  for  the  whole,  of  which  this  is  regarded  as 
an  integral  part.  Only  the  sjrmbolicaL  acceptation  of  the  en- 
tire can  consistently  and  effectually  free  it  from  these  diffi- 
culties.  And  just  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  shown  that  a 
large  part  was  plainly  intended  to  be  thus  understood,  while 
unity  of  character  apparently  pervades  the  whole,  and  sound 
principles  of  interpretation  demand  imiformity  in  the  manner 
of  explanation  throughout,  does  this  symbolical  acceptation 
claim  to  be  admitted  as  the  only  and  true  explanation,  with 
a  force  that  carries  conviction,  and  clears  the  document  from  all 
the  objections  to  which  it  is  otherwise  liable. 

IX.  Against  the  mystical  and  symbolical  manner  of  explana- 
tion of  this  narrative  which  has  been  just  advocated,  Hengsten- 
berg  sums  up  a  series  of  general  objections,  which  can  be  met 
with  more  advantage  now  that  the  several  particulars  which 
tend  to  prove  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  entire  document 
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have  been  considered  in  detail.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
improbability,  such  as  it  may  be,  which  these  general  objections 
create,  can  have  no  weight  against  a  sufBlcient  proof  that  any 
one  particular  is  mystical  in  its  signification.  And  if  there  be 
any  such,  as  plainly  there  are,  their  effect,  so  far  as  it  might 
weigh  in  regard  to  others  which  are  capable  of  being  literally 
explained,  would  only  be  to  show  that,  if  these  be  thus  understood, 
the  passage  taken  as  a  whole  is  a  piebald  and  inconsequent  jumble 
of  literal  and  symbolical  representations.  How  little  the  argu- 
ments relied  on  tend  to  create  such  an  inq>ression  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  document  will  appear  from  a  brief  consideration  of  them. 
The  following  are  the  objections,  as  summed  up  by  Hengstenberg, 
Christologie,  Th.  L,  Abth.  i.  p.  26 : — "  To  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  entire  passage  there  are  many  objections.  The 
connexion  with  the  sequel,  in  which  the  history  of  the  same 
human  pair,  that  is  here  treated  of,  is  carried  on — ^the  exact 
geographical  representation  of  Paradise — ^the  fact  that  the  con- 
dition of  mankind,  which  in  this  passage  is  announced  as  a 
punishment,  is  real — ^the  want  of  any  mark  which  might  indicate 
that  the  author  meant  to  give  an  allegory  and  not  a  history — 
the  passages  of  the^New  Testament  in  which  the  history  of  the  fall 
is  taken  as  actual  history  (comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14, 
Kom.  V.  12) — the  embarrassment,  uncertainty,  and  arbitrariness 
of  allegorical  interpreters,  when  they  would  point  out  the  truth 
that  lies  at  the  foimdation,  which  yet,  in  case  the  author 
designed  an  allegory,  should  present  itself  so  distinctly  that  it 
could  not  be  missed.!' 

1.  The  first  of  these  objections  is  the  connexion  with  the 
sequel,  in  which  the  history  of  the  same  human  pair  is  carried 
on.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  this  objec- 
tion is  founded  on  the  assumption  of  an  uninterrupted  continuity 
of  composition  with  the  sequel ;  and  as  the  same  human  pair 
are  likewise  presented  to  us  in  the  preliminary  narrative  of 
the  first  chapter,  identified  by  the  name  Adam,  this  con- 
tinuity must  be  carried  back  to  it  as  well  as  forward  to 
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the  sequel.  Against  such  an  assumption  are  the  strong 
grounds  already  shown  for  separating  this  narratiye,  at  least 
as  regards  continuity  of  composition,  from  the  preceding 
narrative  of  the  creation,  such  as  the  inconsistency  of  the  two 
accounts  taken  as  a  literal  history  of  the  order  and  maimer  of 
creation,  and  the  remarkable  difference  of  usage  as  respects  the 
name  of  the  Creator  in  each,  this  latter  being  an  equally  strong 
reason  for  separating  this  document  from  the  sequel.  These 
reasons  have  had  sufficient  weight  with  a  numerous  and  able 
body  of  critics  to  form  the  basis  of  an  hypothesis  of  different 
authorship.  Though  they  may  seem  far  short  of  proving  dif- 
ferent authorship,  they  strongly  make  against  the  supposition  of 
an  uninterrupted  continuity  of  narration.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  the  symbolical  and  mystical  explanation  of  the  narrative 
has  reference  to  the  facts  relating  to  the  human  pair  represented 
in  this  allegorical  form,  not  to  the  human  pair  themselves.  It  is 
not  supposed  that  these  are  an  allegorical  couple,  but  the  same 
actual  pair  as  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  history ;  only  this 
document,  complete  and  distinct  in  itself,  represents  real  facts  in 
the  history  of  this  couple  in  a  symbolical  form,  whatever  be  the 
manner  of  representation  adopted  in  the  sequel. 

2.  The  second  objection  is  derived  from  the  exact  geographical 
description  of  the  situation  of  Paradise.  This,  so  far  from  being 
an  objection  to  the  mystical  explanation,  forms,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  very  striking  evidence  in  its  favour.  If,  indeed, 
there  existed  any  four  such  riyers  as  are  described,  including  in 
their  number  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  arising  at  one  common 
source  and  divided  from  one  parent  stream,  then  indeed  it  might 
be  supposed  the  writer  intended  to  indicate,  as  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  the  garden,  the  region  watered  by  that  as  yet  imdivided 
stream.  But  when  the  fact  is  that  no  such  parent  stream  has 
any  existence,  none  even  from  which  the  two  rivers  designated 
by  well-known  names  could  have  proceeded,  while  the  others, 
though  now  doubtfully  recognised  by  the  names  under  which 
they  appear  in  the  narrative,  were  evidently  equally  well  known 
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in  the  writer's  day  and  amongst  his  people,  being  probably  the 
Nile  and  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  India^  but  at  any  rate  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  other  two,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  only  be 
by  some  poetical  fiction,  or  with  a  view  to  some  merely  allego- 
rical and  mystical  representation,  that  the  writer  has  imagined 
such  a  situation  for  his  primeval  garden,  and  fixed  the  site 
with  such  apparent  geographical  exactness,  but  with  such  a 
real  inconsistency  with  fetcts  as  must  wholly  withdraw  the 
situation  of  Paradise  from  the  sphere  of  geographical  reality.^ 

3.  The  third  objection  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  which  constitutes  the  penalty  is  real.  But  if, 
as  has  been  shown,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that 
this  was  the  real  and  natural  condition  of  mankind  prior  to  and 
independently  of  all  transgression,  and  if  it  became  the  penal  con- 
sequence of  transgression  only  by  the  moral  change  which  took 
place  thereby  in  man  himself,  causing  that  this  natural  condi- 
tion, including  the  necessity  of  labour  and  mortality  itself  under 

^  The  author  has  had  sent  him  a  slip  from  an  Indian  newspaper,  giving  the 
subjoined  explanation  of  the  river  of  Pantdise  as  contained  in  a  forthcoming  work 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Rassam,  British  Yice-Consnl  at  Mosul: — "Taking  the  word  Hdh 
in  the  original  of  Gen.  ii.  6,  to  be  Persian,  si^niMng  a  Jlood,  ot  Jtood-tidi^  and 
not  a  mM/,  he  renders  the  passage,  *  The  flooa-tide  rose  above  the  ground,  and 
irrigated  all  the  surface  of  the  land.'  By  making  *eidhen  (Eden)  synonymous  with 
tidhj  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  the  radicals,  for  which,  however,  an  ingenious 
explanation  is  given— he  abolishes  our  'Eden'  altogether.  Gen.  ii.  8  he  reads 
as  follows : — *  And  the  Lord  planted  a  garden  by  the  tide  [of  the  river]  eastwardly,' 
or  on  the  east  side,  and  supports  this  rendering  hjv,  10  ot  the  same  chapter,  which 
he  translates,  <  And  a  stream  [or  current]  proceeded  from  the  flood-tide  to  water  the 
garden,  and  from  thence  it  supplied  rour  beads,'  viz.,  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and 
Parath,  severally  identified  by  the  critic  with  the  Karoon,  the  Sowaib  or  Howeisa, 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  In  support  of  this  exegesis,  he  adduces  the  fact  that 
the  same  phenomenon  exists  at  the  present  day ;  for  when  the  tide  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  flows  into  the  Shattool'Arab — ^the  confluence  of  the  united  streams — the  water 
rises  in  the  four  above-named  rivers,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  supply,  or  to  be 
divided  among  them.*' 

It  may  not  be  fair  to  hold  Mr.  Bassam  responsible  for  an  opinion  promulgated 
in  this  way,  but  the  opinion  itself  is  an  instance  of  the  extremities  to  which  those 
who  look  for  a  literal  interpretation  of  this  passage  are  driven  bv  the  difficulties 
which  beset  them.  The  word  edh  or  iidh  is  good  Hebrew  and  Arabic  for  a  vapour, 
and  it  is  unwarrantable  to  resort  to  a  different,  and  not  even  a  cognate,  lang^uafe, 
for  a  signification  more  suitable  to  a  theory  than  the  proper  Hebrew  sense  of  ue 
word.  The  identification  of  Eden  (YJf.)  with  *7fi$  or  1^1[$,  than  which  no  words 
eould  be  more  radically  different,  is  also  ouite  arbitrary.  Moreover  Eden  has  a  good 
Hebrew  signification,  expressing  the  delightsomeness  of  the  place,  and  is  frequently 
used  by  the  prophets  to  denote  the  sarden  itself,  besides  being  also  applied  to  more 
than  one  real  place.  The  notion  of  a  garden  being  watered  by  the  salt  tide  of  the 
sea,  or  even  the  brackish  water  of  an  estuary,  is  quite  absurd. 
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certain  conditions,  should  be  regarded  as  a  punisliinent,  wMch 
else  it  would  not  have  been  thouglit  to  be,  then  this  representa- 
tion becomes  evidently  another  instance  in  which  we  are  to  look 
for  a  moral  rather  than  a  physical  and  literal  explanation. 

4.  The  absence  of  any  mark  of  the  author's  intention  to  pre- 
sent an  allegory  instead  of  a  history  is  next  relied  on.  But  an 
aUegorist  never  thinks  of  giving  any  such  mark  distinct  from 
the  representations  of  the  allegory  itself.  It  is  the  nature  of  aU 
allegory  to  assume  the  form  of  an  actual  history.  It  is  only  from 
the  nature  of  the  particulars  related,  regarded  either  severally 
or  in  their  connexion  as  a  whole,  that  the  allegorical  character 
of  the  narrative  is  inferred.  K  the  imreality  of  these  particulars, 
considered  severally  or  in  their  combination  as  a  whole,  does 
not  of  itself  demonstrate  the  allegorical  character  of  the  narra- 
tive, then  the  story  may  be  a  fictitious  tale  designed  to  instruct 
or  to  amuse,  but  it  cannot  be  called  an  allegory  which  represents 
supposed  realities  in  a  mystical  and  unreal  form.^  There  are 
ample  indications  in  the  narrative  now  under  consideration  that 
it  has  this  cdlegorical  character,  indications  afforded  by  the 
manifest  symbolical  and  unreal  character  of  many  of  its  par- 
ticulars, as  already  shown  at  length ;  and  these  being  sufficiently 
perceptible,  it  is  imreasonable  to  expect  that  the  author  should 
have  given  any  express  intimation  that  he  meant  to  write 
allegorically. 

^  If  St.  Paul,  in  Gal.  ir.  24,  having  referred  to  the  history  of  Sarah  and  Hagar 
and  their  two  sons,  had  used  the  words  which  the  English  translators  have  attributed 
to  him,  "  which  things  are  an  allegory,"  he  would  have  appeared  to  treat  the  story 
as  not  founded  in  facC  hut  only  invented  to  foreshadow  the  doctrine  he  illustrates  by 
means  of  it.  His  words,  however,  are  very  different,  denoting  not  that  the  original 
history  was  an  allegory,  but  that  an  allegorical  meaning  was  put  upon  it :— ^rira  iirrw 
hKKffyopo^litvck^  allegorized,  or  treated  as  an  allegory.  He  probably  had  in  view  the 
allegorical  allusion  made  to  the  story  in  the  words  of  Isaiah  liv.  1,  which  he  quotes  in 
the  course  of  his  own  allegorical  interpretation.  This  is  only  a  development  of  that 
of  the  prophet,  and  an  extension  of  it  to  the  casting  out  of  the  bondwoman  with  her 
son.  The  story  had  been  in  part  all^orised  by  the  prophet.  The  Judaizing  Christians, 
who  desired  to  be  under  the  law,  h^  probady  been  familiar  with  this  application  of 
it  to  the  two  covenants,  and  as  they  had  so  far  understood  it  in  this  light,  he  shows 
them  that,  if  this  mode  of  interpretation  be  carried  oat  oonristentiy,  it  illustrates  the 
inoompatibility  of  the  two  systems,  and  the  freedom  of  Christians  from  the  bondage  of 
the  law,  as  it  existed  under  the  old  covenant  The  argument  was  ad  AomtMrn,  but 
the  allegorical  allusion  of  Isaiah  to  the  history  gave  him  a  certain  scriptural  authority 
for  pressing  it  on  those  whoso  mistaken  notions  he  wished  to  counteract. 
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5.  The  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  history 
of  the  fall  is  referred  to,  and  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  it 
is  assumed  to  be  a  real  history,  are  next  insisted  on.  But 
the  reality  of  the  fall  has  not  been  disputed,  but  only  the 
reality  of  the  circumstances  of  it,  and  of  the  manner  of  its 
occurrence  as  here  represented.  We  need  no  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  fall  beyond  our  own  experience  of  man's  sin- 
fulness, together  with  the  impossibility  of  believing  that  man 
was  not  made  upright  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  maker. 
A  fall  from  a  state  of  innocence  there  must  have  been,  a  first 
transgression,  however  the  account  of  it  given  in  this  passage 
may  be  regarded.  One  of  the  New  Testament  references  relied 
on  is  Eom.  v.  12.  Surely,  when  the  Apostle  speaks  of  those 
who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression, 
he  does  not  mean  those  who  had  not  exactly  imitated  that 
transgression  in  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  a  tree. 
The  similitude  was  in  the  nature  rather  than  in  the  form  of  the 
transgression.  Whether  he  means  in&nts  who  were  subject  to 
death,  notwithstanding  their  freedom  from  actual  transgression, 
as  some  have  supposed ;  or  those  who  sinned  only  against  the 
law  written  on  the  heart,  the  law  of  nature,  while  yet  no  out- 
ward law  had  been  communicated,  whereas  Adam's  transgression 
is  represented  to  have  been  against  an  express  commandment,  as 
others  have  bought ;  or,  as  Grotius  thinks,  those  who  had  not 
committed  any  grave  deliberate  sin  like  Adam's,  which  in  Hosea 
vi.  7  is  spoken  of  as  a  type  of  the  more  heinous  kinds  of  trans- 
gression,^ but  led  comparatively  blameless  lives,  committing 
only  the  sins  of  infirmity ;  or  else  those  against  whose  sin  the 
specific  penalty  of  death  had  not  been  denounced,  as  in 
Adam's  case,  which  is  probably  the  true  meaning; — ^at  any 
rate  the  reference  is  only  to  the  general  nature  and  not  the 
particular  form  of  Adam's  transgression.  The  reference  there- 
fore proves  nothing  as  to  the  Apostle's  belief  in  the  reality  of 
that  form  as  here  represented.  Another  reference  is  2  Cor. 
I  (« Bat  they,  like  Ad«n,  h«Te  tnuugiMeed  the  eevenant" 
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xi.  3,  where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  serpent  having  tempted  Eve. 
But  Hengstenberg  forgets  that  though  he  maintains  there  was 
a  real  serpent,  yet  he  also  expressly  maintains  that  .the  serpent 
was  not  the  real  tempter.  He  forgets  also  the  passages  in  the 
Apocalypse,  where  the  serpent  is  identified  with  the  devil  him- 
self. Doubtless  there  was  a  real  temptation,  and  the  agency  of 
Satan  in  that  temptation  is  not  affected  as  a  matter  of  fact  by 
his  being  represented  under  the  symbol  of  a  serpent  in  this 
narrative.  And  even  if  St.  Paul  had  entertained  this  symbolical 
view  of  the  narrative,  he  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  likely 
to  refer  to  it  in  its  seeming  historical  character,  than  to  trans- 
late the  symbols,  mto  what  they  were  intended  to  represent. 
The  characters  in  a  fable  or  parable  are  commonly  referred 
to  as  real  persons,  even  though  the  parable  or  £arble  veils  no 
historical  events  at  all,  but  only  exemplifies  a  moral  or  principle 
under  the  form  of  an  historical  tale.  The  third  passage  referred 
to  IS  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14.  This,  undoubtedly,  assumes  the  reality 
of  the  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  woman  was  brought 
into  transgression  from  that  in  which  the  man  is  represented  as 
having  been  led  into  sin  ;  and  the  Apostle  grounds  the  impro- 
priety of  the  woman's  usurping  authority  over  the  man  partly  on 
this  difference,  and  partly  on  the  priority  of  the  man's  formation 
as  represented  in  G^n.  ii.  But  then  the  mere  circumstance  of 
priority  in  time  would  not  prove  the  superiority  of  the  man  to 
the  woman  as  regards  authority.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  first 
chapter,  man  is  formed  last  of  all  the  living  creatures  and  yet 
receives  authority  to  rule  over  all.  It  is  the  design  of  the 
woman's  formation,  represented  as  taking  place  after  that  of  the 
man,  to  supply  a  want  in  his  condition,  her  formation  to  be  a  help 
meet  for  the  man,  and  the  manifest  supplemental  and  secondary 
character  of  her  relation  to  the  man,  and  not  the  circumstance  of 
her  later  formation,  that  is  the  true  reason  why  she  should  not 
usurp  authority  over  the  man.  And  hence,  even  in  the  Apostle's 
argument,  this  circxunstance  of  later  formation  must  have  been 
adduced  only  as  symbolizing  or  representing  the  supplemental  and 
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secondary  relation  of  the  woman  to  the  man ;  and,  standing  as  the 
symbol  of  a  real  inferiority  of  relation,  its  citation  by  the  Apostle 
as  such,  does  not  make  it  less  symbolical  or  more  real  in  the 
original  document,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  fact  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  of  the  woman's  formation  relatively  to  that  of 
the  man's.  And  then,  as  regards  the  circimistance  that  the  woman 
in  her  temptation  was  deceived,  as  represented  in  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  while  the  man,  at  the  woman's  instigation,  sinned  with 
his  eyes  open,  as  it  were,  and  without  being  deceived,  this  is  only 
in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  each.  The  man,  how- 
ever  he  may  be  carried  a^ay  by  the  violence  of  his  pasaionB,  is 
ordinarily  not  so  liable  to  be  deceived  in  his  times  of  temp- 
tation, as  the  woman  in  her's.  The  Apostle's  design  was  not 
to  measure  the  comparative  guilt  of  the  transgressors,  but  to 
show  by  this  example  of  the  greater  liability  to  be  deceived* 
the  unfitness  of  the  woman  to  teach  or  to  usurp  authority  over 
the  man,  whose  guilt  may  notwithstanding  be  the  greater  in 
proportion  as  he  is  the  less  beguiled.  This  great  characteristic 
difference,  so  often  exemplified  in  the  respective  temptations 
undergone  by  the  two  sexes,  this  greater  liability  of  the  woman 
to  Toe  led  into  sin  by  deception,  of  the  man  to  sin  without  being 
deceived,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  woman  should  so  often, 
both  intentionally  and  unintentionally,  be  the  occasion  of  sin'to 
the  man — dzcx  fmmmafacti — \a  what  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  first  temptation  and 
transgression.  In  that  instance  the  woman's  inexperience  of 
evil,  which  even  since  has  so  often  been  the  occasion  of  her 
ruin,  would  have  rendered  her  the  more  liable  to  deception, 
while  the  man,  to  whom  woman  had  never  as  yet  been  a 
tempter,  woidd  have  been  more  likely  to  yield  to  influences 
that,  with  all  the  subsequent  experience  of  mankind,  are  still 
so  powerful  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  That  these  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  in  the  temptation  of  each  were  thus 
exemplified  on  the  occasion  of  the  fall  is  doubtless  a  part  of 
the  historical  basis  that  underlies  the  account  given  of  that 
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event  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  which  that  narrative  was 
designed  to  symbolize.  More  than  this  the  Apostle's  reference 
in  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14,  does  not  necessarily  imply. 

6.  The  last  of  Hengstenberg's  objections  is  the  perplexity, 
uncertainty,  and  arbitrariness  of  the  allegorical  interpreters, 
when  they  proceed  to  display  the  underlying  truth,  which  in 
the  case  of  a  designed  allegory  should  be  so  manifest  that  it 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Now  if  the  whole  were  an  apologue 
without  any  historical  basis  whatever,  the  moral  lessons  to  be 
derived  from  it  would  be  intelligible  enough;  certainly  as 
inteUigible  aa  in  any  of  the  parables  of  Holy  Scripture.  But 
plainly  there  is  an  historical  basis  sufficiently  manifest  underlying 
this  narrative,  which  is  not  a  mere  fable  to  illustrate  moral 
principles,  but  an  cdlegorical  representation  of  important  facts. 
The  creation  of  the  first  human  pair ;  the  provision  of  all  things 
needfiil  for  their  temporal  wants ;  the  state  of  moral  probation 
in  which  they  were  placed ;  their  first  innocence  and  subsequent 
temptation  and  fall;  the  manner  of  that  temptation  as  regards 
the  mental  process  by  which  it  issued  in  transgression;  the 
consequences  of  lost  innocence,  such  as  shame  and  the  con- 
version of  the  natural  circumstances  of  man's  condition  into 
punishment  by  the  change  in  his  own  moral  nature ;  the  needfid 
contest  to  be  ever  maintained  with  the  principles  of  evil,  issuing 
finally  in  a  promised  triumph  over  them ;  all  these  particulars 
are  presented  in  a  series  of  representations,  the  meanings  of  which 
are  by  no  means  obscure,  and  afford  no  occa^on  for  any  arbi- 
trariness in  their  explanation.  The  narrative  being  grounded 
on  two  grand  historical  realities,' the  creation  and  the  fall,  both 
alike  unquestionable  verities,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  other  particulars  implied  in  it  have  a  foundation  in  jGetct 
also,  such  as  the  original  creation  of  a  single  pair,  and  the 
imity  of  the  human  race  as  derived  from  them,  the  woman 
being  the  mother  of  aU  living  and  herself  bone  of  the  man's 
bones,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  Under  any  mode  of  interpre- 
tation, the  special  meaning  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  bruising 
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the  serpent's  head  would  have  been  missed,  until  the  manner  of 
Christ's  birth  gave  significance  to  a  representation  which  pre- 
yiously  could  only  be  understood  in  a  very  vague  and  general 
manner.  There  is  nothing,  however,  tmcertain  or  arbitrary  in 
the  explanations  which  arise  with  sufficient  readiness  from  the 
passage  itself.  Enough  of  the  historical  facts  are  patent,  to 
suffice  for  all  the  moral  and  religious  uses  of  such  a  narrative ; 
nothing  is  told  merely  to  gratify  curiosity.  The  details  that 
could  only  serve  this  end  are  withdrawn  behind  the  veil  of  a 
mystical  mode  of  representation.  Such  details  of  historical 
circumstance  not  being  within  the  sphere  of  the  writer's  ob- 
servation, or  of  his  ordinary  means  of  information,  could  only 
be  known  by  a  direct  and  immediate  revelation,  while  yet,  not 
being  needful  for  any  religious  use,  they  are  matters  in  regard 
to  which  revelation  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  alternative  of 
such  a  revelation  of  actual  details  would  be  the  presenting  the 
events  of  moral  significance  imder  the  Veil  of  a  mystical  I;^pre- 
sentation,  which  should  contain  in  itself  sufficiently  distinct  indi- 
cations of  the  symbolical  character  of  that  representation,  and 
of  which  the  import  should  be  sufficiently  intelligible  for  aU 
the  moral  and  religious  uses  of  such  a  narrative.  These  con- 
ditions are  beautifully  and  strikingly  fulfilled  in  these  chapters, 
the  import  of  which  has  now  been  discussed. 

II.  OFFSPRING  OF  FALLEN  MAN. 

I.  The  fourth  chapter  is  connected  with  the  passage  which  has 
just  been  considered,  not  only  as  it  forms  with  it  one  of  what^ 
as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  constitute  the  larger  organic 
divisions  of  the  entire  book,  but  also  as  being  its  natural 
sequel.  It  commences  without  prefatory  notice,  and  carries 
on  the  names,  Adam,  Eve,  and  Eden  fix)m  the  preceding 
chapters,  without  explanation  or  remark  of  any  kind.  But 
though  the  fourth  chapter  is  thus  closely  connected  with  that 
preceding  passage,  they  are  at  the  same  time  distinguished 
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from  one  another  in  a  yeiy  marked  and  striking  manner,  not 
only  by  the  completeness  and  self-contained  character  of  the 
previous  narrative, ,  which  closes  with  the  final  expidsion  of 
the  guilty  pair  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  but  also  by  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  one  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other. 
The  poetical  character  and  form  of  the  earlier  part  is  now 
entirely  dropped,  and  the  versification  which  distinguished 
it  disappears,  except  in  the  brief  snatch  of  early  song  attributed 
near  the  close  of  the  chapter  to  Lamech,  the  entire  tone  and 
and  character,  except  in  that  one  instance,  being  quite  prosaic. 
Then  the  compoimd  name  Jehovah  Elohim,  by  which  God 
is  designated  in  the  preceding  passage,  and  which  by  the  fre- 
quent repetition  in  that  form  of  combination,  unusual  in  the 
Hebrew  copies,  constituted  a  very  marked  characteristic,  is  now 
entirely  dropped,  and  the  name  Jehovah  by  itself  appears  in  its 
stead,  except  in  one  instance  where  Elohim  is  employed.  The 
cause  of  the  use  of  Elohim  in  this  one  instance  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  an  implied  contrast  between  divine  and  human  agency, 
a  contrast  which,  it  will  hereafter  be  seen,  has  in  very  many 
instances  occasioned  the  use  of  the  generic  Elohim,  rather  than 
that  of  a  proper  and  personal  name.  In  the  present  case, — 
''She  called  his  name  Seth,  for  Elohim  hath  appointed  me 
another  seed,  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew," — ^the  implied 
contrast  is  this : — ^man  had  slain  one  son,  God  has  given  another 
in  his  place.  But  whatever  may  have  occasioned  this  single 
variation,  the  marked  difference  between  this  chapter  and 
the  preceding  passage  in  the  use  of  the  names  by  which  the 
divine  Being  is  designated,  joined  with  the  difference  of  cha- 
racter between  this  prosaic  and  the  other  highly  poetical 
passage,  suffices  to  distinguish  this  as  a  separate  document  to 
be  viewed  by  itself,  and  not  as  part  and  parcel  with  the  other. 

This  being  the  case,  there  is  no  necessity  of  applying  to 
the  present  passage  the  same  principle  of  interpretation,  which 
the  unity  and  consistency  in  form  and  character  that  pervaded 
the  former  rendered  it  obligatory  to  apply  to  it  with  unde- 
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viating  Tmiformity.  There  is  nothing,  moreover^  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  fourth  chapter,  as  there  was  in  the  preyious 
passage,  to  indicate  that  it  should  not  be  taken  in  a  strictly 
literal  and  historical  acceptation.  The  fact,  indeed,  that  the 
proper  names  are  in  many  cases  clearly  significant,  and  for 
the  most  part  significant  of  circumstances  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  persons  and  places  they  are  used  to  designate, 
might  seem  to  favour  the  application  of  an  allegorical  mode 
of  interpretation  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  previous  passage. 
Thus  if  the  name  Cain  has  its  appropriateness  in  the  acquisition 
by  Eve  of  her  firstborn  son,  that  of  Abel — ^unsuited  to  the  joy 
that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world,  and  to  the  hopes  that  nature 
prompts  a  mother  to  entertain  of  the  future  prosperity  of  a  new 
bom  child — ^has  all  its  appropriateness  in  the  mournful  character 
of  the  subsequent  history  of  him,  who  yet  is  represented  as 
receiving  the  name  at  his  birth.  Again,  the  land  of  Nod, 
In  which  Cain  becomes  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond,  is  so  called 
apparently  from  this  very  circumstance  of  Cain's  wandering 
therein.^  If  the  city  which  Cain  built  was  called  after  his  son 
Enoch,' or  rather  Chanoch,  this  name  itself  is  significant  of  the 
inauguration  or  dedication  of  a  building  or  a  city.^  Jabal  is 
significant  of  the  wandering  life  of  one  that  was  the  father 
of  all  such  as  live  in  tents  and  have  cattle.^  So  also  is  the 
name  of  his  brother  Jubal  derived  from  Jobel,  a  wind  instru- 
ment, whence  comes  the  well-known  term  jubilee.  The  first 
part  of  Tubal-cain  signifies  the  dross  of  brass  or  iron  in  Persian, 
and  the  latter  part,  Cain,  a  smith  both  in  Arabic  and  Persian, 
the  former  in  like  manner  having  had  probably  at  one  time 
its  Shemitic  representative.  But  then  these  names,  being 
all  but  this  one,  and  perhaps  this  also,  of  purely  Shemitic 
origin,  must,  if  the  names  of  real  persons,  be  taken  merely 
to  represent  more  ancient  n^mes  now  lost,  which  may  not  have 
had  the  like  ex  post  facto  significance. 

»  1^3,  yagari,  *Tb  yagatio,  eziliam,  TJ  yagus. 

>  "ipri  inaugorari,  initiare.  *  ?y  ire,  fluitaie. 
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It  is  also  true  that  the  quarrel  between  Cain  and  Abel  might 
be  supposed  to  symbolize  the  opposition  between  the  two 
classes  into  which  the  earliest  races  of  men  would  naturally 
resolve  themselves,  the  pastoral  and  the  agricultural.  The 
interests  of  these  classes  would  be  opposite,  and  the  more  rapid 
degeneracy  of  the  agrictdtural  would  be  contrasted  with  the 
comparative  innocence  of  the  pastoral.  And  then  the  assigning 
of  the  building  of  cities  and  the  invention  of  arts  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Cain  might  be  supposed  merely  to  indicate  that 
agriculture  was  the  parent  of  an  advanced  civilisation,  while 
the  habits  of  pastoral  life,  which  least  draws  out  the  inventive 
faculties,  and  least  brings  men  into  combination  and  mutual 
dependence,  gave  no  encouragement  to  such  progress  in  civili- 
sation. Still,  after  explaining  these  particulars  in  this  way, 
there  would  yet  remain  some  particulars  in  this  chapter,  the 
explanation  of  which  must  under  such  a  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion  be  rather  arbitrary.  Particulars  not  serving  merely  to  fill 
up  the  picture,  and  not  yielding  a  natural  signification  on  the 
supposition  of  a  parabolic  character,  are  certainly  an  indication 
of  some  weight  that  a  narrative  is  not  intended  to  be  taken 
in  such  an  acceptation.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the 
particulars  needed  to  fill  up  the  picture  might  have  been  taken 
from  the  prevalent  historical  traditions,  from  whatever  source 
those  traditions  were  derived,  or  however  they  may  have 
originated.  Such  traditions,  accepted  for  what  they  were 
worth,  would  have  afforded  a  natural  ground  work  on  which 
to  build  an  embodiment  representing  the  moral  and  social 
conditions  of  mankind  in  the  earliest  period.  And  if  the  pre- 
ceding passage  has  been  justly  treated  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion, the  connexion  of  this  with  it  as  its  proper  sequel 
.  would  favour,  though  it  does  not  necessitate,  a  similar  accepta- 
tion in  this  case. 

II.  There  are  a  few  particulars  in  this  chapter  on  the 
import  of  which  some  remarks  will  not  be  amiss.  The  first 
of  these  to  be  noticed  is  the  exclamation  of  Eve  on  the  occasion 
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of  the  birth  of  Gain,  '^  I  haye  gotten  a  man  from  Jehovah/* 
n)n^ntt.  a  disposition  has  prevailed  amongst  certain  divines 
to  interpret  these  words  as  indicating  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Eve  that  her  newborn  son  was  himself  Jehovah.  This 
supposition  has  been  grounded  on  the  use  of  the  particle  J^ 
as  a  sign  of  the  accusative.  This  is  alleged  to  be  employed 
here  to  connect  Jehovah  in  apposition  with  the  word  man, 
as  if  she  had  said,  ''I  have  gotten  a  man,  even  Jehovah.'^ 
Amongst  others,  so  respectable  a  writer  as  the  late  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  in  his  ''  Scripture  Testimonies  to  the  Messiah,''  g&^o 
his  adherence  to  this  interpretation.  To  make  it  possible 
to  suppose  that  Eve  had  imagined  this  to  be  the  nature  of 
the  son  she  had  just  borne,  it  is  necessary  to  ^issume  that 
she  not  merely  regarded  this  son  as  the  promised  seed  that 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  but  also  that  she  had  under- 
stood the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  the  divine  incarnation,  a 
doctrine  which  yet,  notwithstanding  the  many  prophetic 
indications  of  it  subsequently  given,  remained  ever  after  un- 
known to  the  world  imtil  its  accomplishment  in  the  person 
of  our  blessed  Lord.  Such  an  assumption  as  this,  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence,  is  monstrous.  That  this  passage  affords 
no  proof  of  it  is  certain.  For  though  it  is  true  that  the  particle 
nx  would  admit  of  being  taken  to  express  this  connexion,  and 
would  perhaps  be  more  naturally  so  taken  if  it  yielded  a  pro- 
bable or  rational  sense,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  so  under- 
stood ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  necessity  it  is  allowable  to 
take  the  probability  of  the  meaning  into  consideration.  There 
are  abundant  instances  where  the  particle  has  the  force  of  a 
preposition,  being  used  in  an  indefinite  manner  to  indicate 
relations  of  every  kind,  when  the  case  itself  sufficiently  shows 
the  nature  of  the  relation  intended  to  be  expressed.  An  in- 
stance like  that  now  imder  consideration  exists  in  Gen.  xlix.  25, 
where  *^^  H^  is  used  as  the  parallel  and  equivalent  of  7(jtO :— - 

<*  From  the  Gkxl  of  thy  father,  and  he  shall  help  thee, 
And  from  Shaddai,  and  he  shall  hless  thee.*' 
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The  conjunction  here  prefixed  to  T\^  shows  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  preposition,  though  if  that  were  absent  it  might 
be  supposed  to  indicate  simple  apposition.  Another  instance  is 
to  be  foimd  in  Exod.  ix.  29,  33,  where  TyrTH^  is  used 
in  expressing  that  Moses  went  from  the  city.  The  use  as  a 
mere  sign  of  the  accusative  is  no  doubt  the  most  frequent,  and 
should  therefore  be  followed  in  preference,  if  it  afforded  a  pro- 
bable sense.  But  here  is  just  one  of  the  cases  where  a  different 
relation  is  more  naturally  indicated;  while  nothing  but  the 
absence  of  any  instance  in  which  the  particle  is  used  to  denote 
any  other  case  but  the  accusative,  or  else  to  mark  any  other 
relation  than  simple  apposition,  would  justify  its  being  under- 
stood here  in  a  sense  which  woiild  yield  so  improbable  a  mean- 
ing as  that  in  question.  A  doctrine  which  is  sought  to  be 
upheld  by  pressing  into  its  service  such  support  as  this  suffers 
more  from  the  impression  which  is  thus  produced  that  it  stands 
in  need  of  such  forced  assistance,  than  it  can  possibly  gain  by 
the  fancied  countenance  it  may  derive  from  so  questionable  an 
interpretation,  as  this  must  after  all  be  regarded  even  by  those 
who  are  favourable  to  its  adoption. 

III.  The  divine  origin  and  institution  of  animal  sacrifice  has 
been  inferred  by  many  from  the  preference  of  Abel's  offering 
coupled  with  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  Cain,  "  Sin  lieth  at  the 
door,''  in  which  sin  is  supposed  to  stand  for  a  sin-offering.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view  may  be  seen  in  Archbishop 
Magee's  work  on  the  Atonement.  But  after  all  that  has  been 
said,  the  inference  that  it  was  a  positive  institution  of  divine 
origin  at  its  first  observance  is  rather  more  than  the  sacred 
narrative  will  warrant.  It  is  evidently  the  writer's  object 
to  trace  back  the  practice  to  the  very  earliest  times  of  man's 
fallen  state.  But  whether  that  proceeded  from  God's  direct 
appointment,  or  was  .the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  human 
mind,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  not  even  stated  that  Abel's 
offering  was  slain,  the  word  applied  to  both  Cain's  and  Abel's 
offerings  being  Afincha,  the  term  which  in  the  law  of  Mo^ 
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more  properly  denotes  the  meat  olSering  or  drink  ofiEering, 
as  distrnguished  from  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin. 
The  LXX.  indeed  apply  the  word  Bvala  to  Abel's  offering, 
but  they  use  it  also  of  Gain's,  and  therefore  it  is  plainly 
employed  in  a  more  general  sense  than  that  which  it  literally 
bears.  It  is  rightly  remarked  by  Archbishop  Magee  that  the 
fat  of  his  flock  offered  by  Abel  does  not  mean  the  fat  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  offered  which 
were  not  consumed  by  fire,  but  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
firstlings  means  the  fattest  of  them.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  indeed  it  is  said  that  Abel  offered  nrXjslova  Ova-lav, 
rendered  ^'a  more  excellent  sacrifice",  in  the  EngUsh  Version, 
but  properly  signifying  a  sacrifice  excelling  in  number  or 
quantity.  But  then  it  was  by  faith  he  did  this,  and  it  was  the 
faith  itself  that  rendered  the  offering  larger.  Each  brings  the 
best  of  what  he  has  to  offer,  but  fiiith  is  superadded  in  one  case, 
and  this  renders  that  offering  irXelova.^  It  is  true  an  argument 
has  been  built  on  this  mention  of  Abel's  fidth,  as  implying  some 
diyine  promise  on  which  Abel  proceeded  in  bringing  the  sort 
of  offering  he  did.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  impHed.  The 
preceding  instance  of  faith  in  Heb.  xi.  is  that  which  consists 
in  the  belief  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
in  the  following  instance  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  Enoch's  fidth, 
that  *'  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  beUeve  that  he  is,  and  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  The  commenda- 
tion therefore  of  Abel's  faith  by  no  means  implies  that  he  acted 
in  conformity  with  a  divinely  appointed  means  of  obtaining 

^  St  Mark  zii.  33— rb  kymny  K.r.A.  w\9i6¥  ion  wdirrctp  rw  dXoKCBUfjJrmw  not 
T&v  9v<rMr — affords  an  instance  in  which  a  moral  act  or  affection  hy  itself  is  thos 
represented  as  greater  in  quantity  than  material  offerings,  greater  not  merely  than 
one,  but  than 


the  material  offering 


e  material  onermg  is  transterrea  to  tne  moral  act  to  exnress  its  neater  exoeuenoe. 
The  word  ipeir^purwhy  which  Theodotion  translates  tiiat  which  is  used  to  express 
God's  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice  bas  nothing  to  justify  it  in  the  present  Hebrew. 


He  probably  imported  the  idea  into  this  passa^  from  the  well-known  cases  in  which 
the  diyine  acceptance  of  a  sacrifice  was  signified  by  fire  from  heaven  that  consnmed 
the  offering.  As  a  translation  of  the  existing  text,  or  of  any  possible  yarioos  reading, 
it  is  manifestly  incorrect,  because,  as  Eeil  obserree,  *<  Abel  no  less  than  the  offering 

is  goTemed  as  its  object  by  the  expression  *  looked  npon,'  ^^  PS^,  of  the  Hebrew 
text," 

11 
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acceptance  with  God.  Neither  does  the  expression  in  9.  7, 
'^Sin  lieth  at  the  door/'  sustain  the  inference  that  this  was  a 
divinely  appointed  rite.  The  nxetonymical  use  of  sin  for  sin- 
offering  is  supposed  to  be  implied  by  the  use  of  the  word  yy^ 
in  the  masculine^  while  flMtp?]l  with  which  it  should  agree  is 
feminine,  the  participle  being,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  gender  of  the 
animal  for  which  the  substantive  stands,  according  to  .a  well- 
known  manner  of  construction.  Whatever  may  be  the  weight 
of  this  construction  in  the  present  case,  it  derives  no  addition 
from  the  instances  of  a  supposed  similar  nature  adduced  by 
Magee,  in  which  he  says  the  pronoun  ttVl  in  its  masculine  form 
is  made  to  agree  with  the  feminine  DK^ll  standing  for  a  siu- 
offering,  while  no  such  usage  exists  where  this  word  simply 
means  sin.  For  in  all  the  cases  specified,  Exod.  xxix.  14,  Lev. 
iv.  21,  24,  V.  9,  the  pronoun  is  not  connected  with  this  word  at 
all,  but  refers  to  the  animal  which  constituted  the  offering 
mentioned  just  before.  Keil  accounts  for  the  difference  of 
gender  by  supposing  that  ''the  feminine  ItM^II  is  construed 
as  a  masculine,  because,  with  evident  allusion  to  the  serpent, 
sin  is  personified  as  a  wild  beast,  lurking  at  the  door  of  the 
himian  heart,  and  eagerly  desiring  to  devour  his  soul  (1  Peter 
T.  8).''  He  also  makes  the  reference  in  the  succeeding  clause 
to  be  to  this  personified  sin,  and  not  to  Abel : — ''  Its  desire  is 
to  thee  (directed  towards  thee) ;  but  thou  shouldest  rule  over 
if  In  favour  of  this  is  the  fietct  that  in  Gbd's  words  to  Cain 
there  has  been  no  previous  mention  whatever  of  his  brother,  to 
justify  the  reference  of  the  pronouns  to  him.  If  this  view  of 
the  words  of  Jehovah  to  Cain  be  correct,  the  connecting  this 
chapter  with  the  preceding  passage  in  a  like  manner  of  iater- 
pretation  derives  from  it  some  measure  of  support.  The  mean- 
ing, however,  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  Alexandrian  trans- 
lators at  any  rate  did  not  understand  a  sin  offering  or  the 
word  ''sin'^  as  a  substantive  at  all.  Their  translation,  though 
in  accordance  with  the  text,  implies  an  entirely  different  vocali- 
sation :  ov/c  icbf  6p0m  wpoceuiyicii^,  op0m  Bk  f^  BUXjps,  IjfAapre^ ; 


VaHM^VMBMP«MmBM«iPWi«^^BP^^n^^w^rav^v«*^ 
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^avxao^v,  '*  If  thou  hast  offered  rightly,  but  hart  not  divided 
rightly,  hart  thou  not  sinned  P  Eeep  quiet/'  They  must  have 
read  T^tf^  and  tlh^  as  infinitives,  l^Mpt^  as  second  sing, 
pret.,  and  ybT)  as  an  imperative :  *'  If  thou  hast  done  well  to 
offer,  and  if  thou  hast  not  done  well  to  divide,  hast  thou  not 
sinned  P  Seep  quiet."  We  may  suppose  that  they  under- 
stood  by  not  dividing  rightly,  not  sharing  his  goods  with 
others;  and  perhaps  8t.  John  had  this  interpretation  in  his 
mind  when  he  said  that  Cain  slew  his  brother  because  his  own 
works  were  evil  and  his  brother's  good.  While  therefore  this 
passage  teaches  the  early  existence  of  oblation  and  sacrifice  in 
divine  worship,  and  God's  acceptance  of  an  animal  oblation, 
it  is  far  from  being  as  clear  in  favour  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  institution  as  some  think.  But  even  if  we  supposed  that 
it  originated  in  some  instinct  of  the  human  mind,  such  instincts 
proceed  from  God^  and  there  woxild  be  nothing  improbable  in 
the  supposition  that  God  adopted  it  into  the  institutions  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  or  recognised  it  in  its  earlier  observance.  This 
supposition  would  not  involve  the  further  one  that  the  atone* 
ment  offered  by  Christ  was  grounded  on  such  a  natural  usage 
of  men.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  a  thing  so  essentially  dif- 
ferent,  so  singular  and  distinct  in  every  particular,  except  this 
one  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  that  it  can  never  be  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  the  previous  practice,  however  certain  obscure 
analogies  may  be  noticed  between  them.  In  all  other  sacrifices 
the  worshipper  offered  from  himself  some  gift  that  was  supposed 
to  render  the  deity  propitious,  whether  by  its  own  worth,  or  in 
token  of  something  better.  In  the  case  of  the  sacrifice  of  Chrirt, 
the  offering  is  not  brought  by  the  worshipper  to  propitiate  the 
deity,  but,  because  God  was  already  propitious,  he  himself  pro- 
vided the  iXcuTT^pioVf  such  as  might  afford  a  suitable  demonstra- 
tion on  his  part  of  his  righteous  displeasure  against  sin,  and  at 
the  same  time  admit  of  mercy  being  extended  to  the  sinner, — 
that  he  might  be  righteous  as  not  appearing  indifferent  to 
human  guilt,  and  yet  be  the  justifier  of  sinful  man. 
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lY.  In  the  appiehenflioii  expressed  by  Cain  ihat  any  one 
who  should  find  him  would  slay  him,  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
murderer^  that  tells  him  his  life  is  forfeited  to  society,  is  well 
brought  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remission  of  the  capital 
punishment  in  this  the  earliest  instance  of  the  crime  would  tend 
to  abate  the  fierceness  of  vengeance,  in  a  state  of  society  in 
which  the  ayenger  of  blood  was  the  relatiye  or  firiend  of  the 
murdered  person,  and  for  the  restraint  of  whose  vindictiyeness 
the  law  of  Moses  was  about  to  provide  the  institution  of  the 
cities  of  refuge,  by  means  of  which  the  homicide  who  could 
escape  to  one  of  them  was  sure  at  least  of  a  fair  triaL  The 
sentence  pronounced  on  Cain,  that  when  he  tilled  the  ground  it 
should  not  yield  its  strength,  would  be  verified  naturally  by 
the  ineffici^it  labour  of  a  disheartened  and  restless  fugitive,  if 
Cain  be  regarded  in  his  individual  capacity.  The  prevalence 
of  strife  and  bloodshed  in  a  community,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  be  symbolized  in  this  narrative,  would  have 
a  like  tendency;  the  sword  and  the  ploughshare  cannot  be 
employed  simultaneously  with  success.  The  statement  of  the 
English  Version,  that  God  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  is  not 
the  only  meaning  that  the  original  can  have,  nor,  indeed* 
is  it  the  most  correct  rendering,  considering  the  preposition 
used,  7  not  tO.  The  meaning  is  that  God  gave  him  a  sign  or 
oath  (D^M),  appointed  something,  like  the  rainbow  afterwards^ 
as  a  token  of  his  promise  that  no  one  should  slay  him.  The 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  will  bear  this  sense :  ^ero  Kupui^  6  0e^ 
OTff/Letov  r^  Kdaf,  rov  /a^  aveXeiv  airrhv  irivra  top  evpttrKOpra 
avTov,  And  it  is  the  most  probable ;  a  mark  set  upon  Cain, 
such  as  some  personal  peculiarity,  would  rather  tend  to  increase 
the  apprehended  danger,  as  it  would  serve  as  a  mark  of  identi- 
fication, and  would  draw  the  notice  of  people  upon  him. 

While  the  mention  of  the  remission  of  the  capital  punish- 
ment in  the  case  of  this  first  iostance  of  the  crime  of  murder 
would  tend  to  aid  the  merciM  provisions  of  the  law  of  Moses 
for  restraining  the  vindictiveness  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  it 
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ieems  to  have  been  partly  with  a  view  to  bringing  out,  with 
the  like  intention,  the  difference  between  wilful  murder  and  the 
less  guilty  forms  of  homicide,  that  the  genealogical  account 
of  Cain's  descendants  is  brought  down  to  Lamech  and  his  im- 
mediate  family,  and  then  ceases.  That  the  writer  availed  him- 
self of  an  existing  tradition  may  be  gathered  from  the  snatch 
of  seemingly  ancient  song,  in  which  Lamech's  words  are  given, 
80  different  in  their  style  from  the  prosaic  tone  of  the  other 
parts  of  this  narrative : — 

"  Hear  my  Toice,  ye  wires  of  Lameoh, 
Hearken  nnto  my  speeeh ; 
I  hare  dain  a  man  fbr  my  wound, 
A  young  man  for  my  hnrt. 
If  Cain  shall  be  ayenged  seyenfold, 
80  Lamech  seventy  and  seven." 

The  greater  vengeance,  which  Lamech  expects  to  be  taken  on 
the  person  who  should  slay  him  in  consequence  of  the  homicide 
he  had  committed,  plainly  indicates  that  his  crime  was  of  a  less 
guilty  kind;  and  perhaps  the  expressions  ^'for  my  wound,'' 
and  ''for  my  hurt,"  may  have  been  intended  to  signify  the 
occasion  of  the  homicide,  not  its  iajurious  consequences  to 
himself.  They  may  be  taken  to  intimate  that  he  had  been 
himself  attacked  and  wounded,  and  in  the  fray  had  slain  his 
adversary.^  While  the  text  of  the  English  Version  follows  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  in  giving  to  the  preposition  7  here  used 
a  consequential  meaning,  its  marginal  rendering  is  ''  in  my 
hurt,"  and  ''  in  my  wounding."  Lev.  xix.  28»  "  Cuttings  in 
your  iesk/ar  the  dead,"  that  is,  ''on  account  of  the  dead;" 
Kum.  vi.  7,  "  Unclean  /or  his  father  or  /or  his  mother^  or  Jar 
his  brother,  ot  for  his  sister,  when  they  die,"  that  is,  unclean 

^  So  Bp.  Lowfh,  Ik  SaerA  Foeti  S^trawnm^  VnA,  iv.,  translates: — Propter 
wlnns  mini  inflictom,  propter  plagas  mihi  impositas.  He  also  gives  as  Hoobiganf  s 
translation:— 

Ego  virom  yolneratas  oooidi 

Jnvenem  plagft  affeetos. 

He  adds,— -Est  Lameohi  elfatnm  apolog;ia  pro  homiddio  peipetrato  ma  defendendi 
cansft  contra  hominem  hostiliter  ipsum  invadentem,  et  vim,  plagas,  vnlnera  inferan- 
fern :  et  onponitmr  hnjnsmodi  homieidiimi,  snb  moderamine  inicalpatft  totebs  ooi»- 
nissam,  VMuntario  at  inezcnsabili  Gaini  parrioidio. 
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by  reaaon  of  them,  becaoae  of  the  touch  of  their  dead  bodies ; 
Josh.  ix.  9,  *^  From  a  very  fSgur  oountry  thy  servaxits  are  come 
because  of  (lit.  {/or)  *^  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  may  be  adduced 
as  instances  in  which  this  preposition  denotes  the  cause.^  This 
representation  of  the  less  guilty  character  of  some  forms  of 
homicide,  and  of  the  exemption  of  the  persons  who  may  hare 
committed  them  from  capital  punishment,  would  be  of  greater 
moment  as  qualifying  the  unlimited  sentence  in  chap,  ix, 
*^  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  Uood  be  shed«'' 
and  was  the  more  needful  for  the  instruction  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  written,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  friend  of  the  slain  person 
who  was  charged  with  the  punishment  of  the  homicide. 

Y.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  this  chapter  to  trace  back  to  the 
earliest  days  of  the  world's  history  the  origm  of  institutions, 
customs,  and  practices  preTalent  in  the  world.  Thus  it  notices 
the  early  separation  of  men  into  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
classes,  and  derives  from  the  former  the  aggregation  of  men  in 
cities  and  the  invention  of  arts.  And  in  the  way  in  which  the 
inventors  of  arts  are  described,  as  the  fathers  of  those  that 
practice  them,  we  notice  a  fEimiliarity,  such  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  traditionary  author  of  this  book,  with  Egyptian  customs, 
all  trades  and  occupations  having  been  hereditary  in  ancient 
Egypt.  The  worship  of  God  by  oblation  and  sacrifice  at  stated 
periodical  times,  **  at  the  end  of  days,"  is  also  attributed  to  the 
firstborn  of  mankind ;  and  if  it  is  left  in  doubt  whether  it  was 
of  direct  institution  and  appointment  by  God,  the  divine  acknow-* 
ledgement  and  acceptance  of  it  is  plainly  taught.  If  the  latter 
part  of  t?.  7  be  understood  as  referring  to  Abel,  which  it  pro- 
bably does,  the  authority  of  the  firstborn  and  the  rights  of 

^  It  it  TumeoeMury  to  jiutify,  as  Bisliop  Lowth  does,  the  pssnye  rdation  bsre 
expressed  by  the  pronominal  affix  **  mj."  The  remark  of  Kimchi,  on  which  he  relies^ 
that  the  affixes  to  nonns  haye  either  an  actiye  or  a  passire  sense,  wonld  be  of  moment 
if  the  noons  denoted  actions.  Bat  here  they  signify  somethmg  soffered,  and  the 
passive  relation  exnressed  by  the  pronominal  affixes  is  the  natural  one.  And,  indeed, 
whether  Lamech's  mart  and  wound  be  taken  as  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  homicide, 
the  passiye  relation  must  be  understood  here.  The  idea  of  a  wound  and  hurt  inflicted 
by  Lameeh  would  strain  both  Ihe  nouns  and  the  prepositionsi  besides  giving  a  very 
weak  meaning  to  the  retaea. 
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primogemture  receive  also  the  divine  recognition  in  the  history 
of  these  earliest  days,  a  form  of  expressing  this  being  used  exactly 
sunilar  to  the  words  expressive  of  the  authority  of  the  husband 
over  the  wife  in  iii.  16 : — **  Unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire  and  thou 
shalt  rule  over  him.''  Whether  this  has  sprung  from  an  in- 
stinct of  human  nature,  or  has  arisen  from  the  practical  advan- 
tage which  seniority  gives  to  the  eldest  bom  of  a  family, 
whereby  the  younger  members  find  themselves  from  the  dawn 
of  consciousness  in  a  position  of  practical  inferiority,  and  have 
become  habituated  to  this  in  the  growth  of  all  their  feelings 
and  conceptions,  the  inferiority  has  its  foimdation  in  nature, 
and  so  must  be  regarded  as  having  the  divine  approval  which 
is  implied  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  Cain. 

As  institution^  customs  and  arts  are  thus  traced  back,  so  are 
certain  crimes  and  abuses.  The  shedding  of  blood  in  its  more 
guilty  form,  with  the  natural  and  instinctive  feeling  of  appre- 
hension that  the  murderer  should  be  slain  in  turn,  is  first  ex- 
hibited ;  and  then  the  less  guilty  forms  of  homicide,  with  the 
expectation  of  a  greater  exemption  in  such  cases  from  the  severer 
penalty,  are  also  presented  to  our  view.  Another  evil,  namely 
that  of  polygamy,  is  also  noticed.  It  was  not  the  design  of  the 
Hebrew  legislator  absolutely  to  condenm  or  prohibit  this  abuse ; 
but  neither  was  it  his  purpose  to  approve  or  encourage  it. 
Hence  while  in  chap.  iL  the  divine  institution  of  marriage 
plainly  contemplates  the  imion  of  one  man  with  one  woman, 
the  first  instance  of  a  departure  from  this  the  original  design  is 
presented  to  us  amongst  the  degenerated  descendants  of  the 
guilty  Cain,  and  not  until  after  the  interval  of  several  gene- 
rations. 

Another  particular  supposed  by  some  to  be  traced  back  to  its 
origin  is  that  which  is  understood  to  be  expressed  in  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  chapter,  rendered  in  our  English  Version 
'^  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.''^    There 
has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  meaning 

>  :r^n»  tm  k'ijj^  Smn  t». 
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of  this  sentence,  a.  That  it  does  not  mean  that  the  name  Jehoyah, 
as  the  proper  name  of  Ghxl,  whether  t4)tidem  Uleris,  or  as  repre- 
senting some  earlier  and  now  lost  name*  of  God,  was  for  the 
first  time  adopted  at  the  period  specified  seems  clear,  as  the 
writer  wonld  scarcely^  if  he  had  intended  so  soon  to  state  this, 
have  put  the  name  into  the  mouth  of  Eve  at  the  commencement 
of  the  chapter,  especially  when  he  had  obserred  dramatic  pro- 
priety in  not  letting  the  interlocutors  of  chap.  iii.  use  the  name, 
owing  to  the  fiict  that  the  tempter  was  one  of  them.  b.  Neither 
can  it  be  supposed  that  he  meant  to  intimate  that  the  invocation 
of  GK)d  in  divine  worship  then  commenced.  The  contrary  is 
implied  in  the  references  to  the  worship  of  Ood  in  the  earUer 
part  of  the  chapter,  e.  It  cannot  signify  that  now  the  name 
Jehovah  came  to  be  used,  as  it  was  in  later  tiqies,  as  supplying 
a  component  in  the  formation  of  the  proper  names  of  men. 
None  of  the  proper  names  of  this  early  period  show  any  trace 
of  such  a  component,  d.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  words 
may  signify  that  men  began  to  be  caUed  by  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  with  reference  to  the  designation  ''sons  of  Ckxl"  in 
vi.  2,  4.  But  the  expressions  are  of  yery  different  import. 
''  Sons  of  Elohim,"  would  describe  a  character,  but  *'  Sons  of 
Jehovah"  would  denote  personal  sonship,  by  birth  or  adoption. 
e.  The  adoption  of  the  name  of  God,  by  way  of  assuming  divine 
honours,  would  scarcely  have  been  expressed  in  so  indirect  and 
ambiguous  a  manner,  even  if  there  exirted  the  least  reapon  to 
suppose  that  the  attempt  to  usurp  the  honour  due  to  God  was 
meant  to  be  ascribed  to  so  early  a  period  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Nor  would  the  proper  name  Jdiovah  be  that  used  in  such 
a  statement,  if  it  were  intended  to  be  made.  Those  who  assumed 
divine  honours,  or  to  whom  they  were  paid  by  men,  were  called 
by  some  name  proper  to  themselves,  and  were  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct from  some  one  supreme  being  to  whom  such  a  name  as 
Jehovah  would  belong.  /,  The  Hiphil  of  the  yerb  77t^  being 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  profane,  the  passive  form  of  this 
conjugation  here  used  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  em- 
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ployed  in  the  same  sigiiification*  The  meaning  would  either  be 
that  the  calling  bj  the  name  of  Jehoyah  was  profaned  by  the 
ascription  of  that  name  to  idols  or  fiEdse  gods^  or  more  simply 
that  the  calling  on  the  name  of  Jehoyah,  in  the  sense  of  using 
it  profanely,  became  preyalent.  That  this  would  fall  in  with 
the  tracing  of  other  ofiinices  and  moral  abuses  to  their  first  rise 
throughout  this  passage  is  in  its  fayour ;  and  the  objection  that 
when  the  yerb  has  this  signification  it  takes  a  noun  and  not  an 
infinitiye  after  it,  as  urged  in  Poole's  Synopsis,  is  quite  ground- 
less, as  in  this  case  the  form  is  passiye  and  the  yerb  is  used  im- 
personally, in  which  manner  of  use  it  is  properly  followed  by 
an  infinitiye.  g.  But  while  men  haye  been  looking  for  remote 
and  recondite  significations,  a  much  more  simple  explanation 
has  been  oyerlooked.  As  at  the  birth  of  Cain  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  goodness  of  Jehoyah  was  made,  and  again  at  the 
birth  of  Seth  God  was  thanked  for  the  appointment  of  another 
son  in  the  place  of  Abel,  so  in  like  manner  at  the  birth  of  Enos 
the  name  of  Jehoyah  was  inyoked.  The  yerb  is  impersonal  and 
ilie  English  Version  supplies  men  as  the  subject,  in  making  it 
actiye  and  personal.  Instead  of  men,  it  should  be  they  or  he ; 
either  Seth  alone  or  Seth  and  his  household  then  began, 
namely  when  Enos  was  bom,  to  call  on  the  name  of  Jehoyah, 
either  to  inyoke  his  blessing  or  acknowledge  his  goodness. 
Both  the  LXX.  and  the  Yulgate  translate  in  the  singular,  tiie 
latter  haying  %ste  ccqnt,  and  the  former  o5to9  IfKirurep,  he  had 
confidence  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord*  This  is  perhaps 
because,  as  Schleusner  suggests,  the  LXX.  read  Stlin  from  70?, 
speramt.  The  pronouns,  howeyer,  in  both  these  yersions  appear 
to  refer  to  Enos  rather  than  to  Seth,  and  thus,  to  describe  the 
piety  of  Enos  would  according  to  them  haye  been  the  design 
of  the  writer,  instead  of  that  mam'fested  by  Seth  at  the  birth  of 
his  son. 

YI.  On  an  entire  reyiew  of  this  chapter,  it  appears  that» 
if  the  form  and  manner  of  narration,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
particulars  specified,  would  not  justify,  or  at  any  rate  enforce  the 
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applioatum  of  the  same  mode  of  interpretatioii  that  lias  been 
applied  to  the  fomier  passageSy  it  is  at  least  eyident  that  in 
the  selection  of  the  particulars  to  be  related  the  author  had 
their  plainly  moral  and  religious  use  in  view,  rather  than  their 
historical  import,  what  serves  the  general  purposes  of  the 
histoiy  being  sufficiently  givoi  in  the  sequel.  Even  the  men- 
tion of  the  first  inyentors  of  the  arts  of  ciyilisation,  and  of  the 
first  building  of  a  city,  is  not  without  its  moral  scope.  The 
aggregation  of  men  in  cities  is  more  oonduciye  to  civilisation 
than  to  moralsi  and  there  is  a  moral  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
the  compatibility  of  material  progress  and  the  discovery  of 
useful  and  ornamental  arts  with  a  simultaneous  moral  degene- 
racy. Such  a  lesson  could  not  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  who  found  themselves  surrounded  by  nations,  such  as 
the  Egyptians  in  particular,  far  surpassing  them  in  material 
advantages  and  intellectual  progress,  but  sunk  in  idolatry  and 
in  the  worst  forms  of  moral  degradation  and  sin. 

The  introduction  of  the  proper  names  of  persons  who  merely 
hold  a  place  in  the  order  of  genealogical  descent,  such  as  those 
between  Enoch, and  Lamech,  and  afterwards  Naamah  the 
daughter  of  Lamech,  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way 
as  the  firagment  of  ancient  poetry  relating  to  Lamech's  homicide. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  firagment,  so  much  out  of  character 
with  the  general  prosaic  style  of  the  chapter,  shows  that  it  was 
probably  derived  by  the  writer  from  some  previously  ATiwiiTig 
source.  The  same  was  probably  the  case  with  the  genealogy 
and  the  historical  particulars  introduced  into  it.  These  may 
have  been  taken  firom  some  existing  document,  or  some  tra- 
ditionaiy  narrative  familiar  by  firequent  recitation  may  have 
been  adopted  by  the  writer,  and  embodied  for  its  moral  uses 
in  this  preliminary  part  of  his  work. 

This  whole  discussion  will  receive  an  apt  peroration  in  the 
subjoined  passage  firom  Dr.  Hannah's  Bampton  Lecture  for 
1863:1— 

^  Leet  T.,  p.  194,  6. 
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'*  If  we  ai^  aaked  wheiheir  we  rengn  tlie  lustorioal  reality 
of  the  beginning  of  Genesiay  we  answer,  that  we  resign  nothing 
but  a  deeply  seated  misapprehension,  which  has  confonnded 
records  of  a  different  order,  and  obliterated  the  distinction 
between  theology  and  history,  by  transferring  the  conditions 
of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  first  step  in  what  may  be 
technically  called  the  narratiye  of  histoiy  is  taJsen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Oenesiff,  in 
the  words,  'This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam;' 
words  which  are  followed  by  the  briefest  possible  summary 
of  the  preyious  account  of  creation,  and  then  by  the  order  of  a 
lineage,  and  the  regular  chronicle  of  dates  and  ages.  To  this 
historical  commencement  part  of  the  fourth  chapter  has  been 
guiding  our  thoughts,^  but  with  that  and  some  other  minor 
exceptions,  the  first  four  chapters  are  rather  theological  than 
historical ;  they  belong  to  the  head  of  pure  revelation,  rather 
than  to  that  of  ordinary  narratiye.  They  embody  matter  which 
no  conjecture  could  haye  reached,  which  no  tradition  could  haye 
furnished.  They  tmfold,  in  such  order  as  God  judged  to  be 
the  fittest,  the  fundamental  truths  about  God's  purpose  and 
God's  workings  in  creation ;  and  about  the  innocence,  the  sin, 
and  the  fall  of  man." 

To  this  it  seems  only  necessary  to  add  that  though  frequently 
during  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Genesis  the  term  '' non-historical''  has  been  applied  to  them, 
it  will  yet  haye  been  obseryed  that  it  is  used  only  in  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  several  particulars  have  been  repre- 
sented, while  a  strictly  historical  basis  underlies  the  whole.  This 
has  been  pointed  out  with  sufficient  fulness  as  regards  the  second 
document.  In  the  case  of  the  first  also  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
creation  of  the  world  in  a  totality  capable  of  being  resolved 
into  six  general  classes  of  creatures— the  formation  of  which  as 
severally  conceived  by  us  had  a  real  and  separate  relation  ta 
time,  and  is  truly  assigned  to  six  days,  several  at  least  in  con- 

*  «  G«i.  it.  17-22,  25,  26." 
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eeptioiiy  and  perlutpa  partially  diati&ct  in  fact  alao,  while  the 
narratiye  does  not  even  yerbelly  aasert  the  order  of  suooeaaion 
specified  to  have  been  the  order  of  temporal  Buccession — is 
truly  historicaL  The  anthropomoiphism  which  ascribes  words 
to  God,  and  the  air  of  an  order  of  temporal  succession  which 
the  narrative  at  first  sight  presents,  being  all  that  is  properly 
non-historical  in  that  account  of  the  creation  of  the  material 
universe,  the  applicability  of  the  word  to  the  earlier  document 
is  even  still  more  limited  than  to  that  which  next  succeeds  iU 
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\*  A  /ew  renuxrks  by  way  of  Appendix  are  subfoined  here  an 
some  of  the  subsequent  accounts  contained  in  tMs  book, 
mewed  chiejly  in  their  historical  and  moral  aspects* 

CHAPTERS    y.    XI.    10-26. 

THE  GENEALOGY  FROM  ADAM  TO  NOAH,  AND  PEOM 

SHEM  TO  TEBAH. 

Thbsb  geneologiefly  as  forming  parts  of  a  history  supposed 
to  have  been  diyinel j  revealed,  or  at  any  rate  protected  from 
error  by  divine  saperintendenoe  guiding  its  composition,  have 
been  regarded  by  many  as  a  source  of  difficulty  and  an  occasion 
of  doubt.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  the  enormous  ages 
ascribed  to  the  patriarchs,  so  immensely  exceeding  the  length 
of  life  enjoyed  by  mankind  as  tsx  back  as  all  otiier  sources 
of  information  enable  us  to  judge,  and  partly,  in  more  recent 
times,  from  the  very  brief  period  to  which  they  limit  the  duration 
of  man's  existence  on  the  earth,  which  all  the  discoveries  of 
these  later  times  tend  to  show  has  been  vastly  greater. 

Before  adverting  more  particularly  to  these  occasions  of 
doubt  and  difficulty,  it  will  be  well  if  we  turn  our  attention 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  two  genealogies  of  our  blessed  Lord 
which  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  present  to  our 
notice.  Of  these,  that  which  St.  Matthew  has  given  us  reckons 
fourteen  generations  from  Abraham  to.  David,  and  the  like  number 
from  David  to  the  Captivity  and  from  the  Captivity  to  Christ 
respectively.  If  now  we  refer  to  the  sources  of  information 
as  to  the  second  of  these  periods  which  the  Evangdist  possessed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  no  less  than  four  generations 
omitted,  Ahaziah,  Joash  and  Amaziah  after  Joram,  and  Jehoia* 
kin  between  Josias  and  Jechonias.    Then  in  St.  Luke's  genea- 
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logy,  which  afUr  David  touches  that  of  St.  Matthew  again  in 
Salathiel,  we  find  in  this  intenral,  in  which  St.  Matthew  giyes 
but  fourteen  generations  in  one  line,  and  from  which  he  omits 
the  four  aboye  mentioned,  no  less  than  twentj  successiye  gene- 
rations. This  is  at  least  suspicious,  though,  allowing  for  possible 
differences  of  age  in  the  parents  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their 
sons,  the  difference  of  two  generations  might  have  eziBted  in 
the  interraL  Then,  if  we  compare  the  generations  between 
Salathiel  and  Christ  in  the  two  gospels,  we  shall  find  twenty  in 
St.  Luke  for  the  fourteen  which  are  giyen  in  the  same  interval 
by  St.  Matthew,  too  great  a  difference  to  be  easily  accounted 
for.  While  if  we  go  back  to  the  period  preceding  David,  in 
which  the  two  agree,  we  find  only  fourteen  generations  in  an 
interval  in  which,  in  the  lines  of  three  different  descendants 
of  Levi,  there  were  eighteen  respectively.  It  is  highly  probable, 
therefore,  that  all  the  authorities  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments have  omitted  four  generations,  perhaps  between  Obed  and 
Jessa^  As  regards  the  two  other  periods,  however,  it  is  plain 
that  any  omissions  in  the  genealogy  of  St  Matthew  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  copyists,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  himself  teUs  us  how 
many  he  reckoned.  Whether  he  shortened  the  number  acci- 
dentally, or  with  design  for  the  sake  of  synmietry,  his  first 
period  having  fourteen  according  to  the  existiag  genealogy  in 
the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  certain  it  is  that  St.  MattheVs 
genealogy,  and  perhaps  also  St.  Luke's,  is  inaccurate.  We  do 
not  allow  this  inaccuracy,  however,  to  discredit  in  our  appre- 
hension the  historical  character  of  either  of  these  gospels 
generally,  or  to  make  us  doubt  that  the  divine  superintendence, 
guidance,  or  influence,  which  we  caU  inspiration,  presided  over 
their  composition.  Only  we  suppose  that  in  a  matter  where 
greater  escactness  was  unnecessary,  the  writers  were  permitted 
to  give  these  genealogies  in  such  form  as  agreed  with  their  own 
knowledge  or  wish,  arising  from  whatever 'source  or  occasion. 
Now  if  in  a  matter  of  so  much  greater  moment  as  the  descent 

1  Sm  Hales's  Analjni  of  Chronology,  toI.  iii.,  p.  45-7. 
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of  our  bleflsed  Lord,  and  in  respect  to  which  so  mttch  better 
means  of  correct  information  existed  within  the  reach  of  the 
writers,  such  inaccuracy  gives  us  no  serious  anxiety,  why  should 
we  expect  exactness  in  a  case  where  it  could  serre  no  useM 
purpose,  in  which  the  sources  of  ordinary  ioformation  must 
have  been  so  immensely  inferior,  and  where  we  can  conceive 
no  possible  reason  why  information  should  have  been  a£forded  by 
direct  revelation  from  God?  We  may  therefore  well  conceive  that 
the  writer,  anxious  to  afford  his  people,  at  the  commencement 
of  their  national  history,  the  ^gratification  of  tracing  back  their 
race,  as  was  customary  in  the  annals  of  other  nations,  to  the 
first  origin  of  things  and  the  primeval  forefathers  of  mankind, 
adopted  such  names  as  existed  in  surviving  traditions,  names 
having  perhaps  a  foundation  in  reality  or  representing  the  real 
names  of  an  earlier  dialect,  though  in  fact  those  who  bore  them 
may  have  been  separated  here  and  there  by  vast  intervals,  and  by 
an  indefinite  succession  of  generations.^  And  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  as  in  course  of  time  names  would  have  become  fewer  in 
the  popular  traditions,  the  ages  of  the  individuals  reckoned 
would  have  been  lengthened  in  the  people's  apprehension,  in 
order  to  supply  what  they  would  consider  an  adequate  period 
for  the  duration  of  mankind  on  the  earth. 

Sut  before  we  hold  the  writer  of  this  book  responsible  for  the 
ages  that  are  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs,  we  should  be  sure  that 
the  ages  assigned  them,  in  some  one  of  the  forms  in  which  these 
genealogies  have  come  down  to  us,  have  Teally  proceeded  from 
him.  How  little  certainty  we  have  in  this  respect  may  easily 
bp  seen.  There  exist  at  present  three  different  recensions  of 
these  ages  and  numbers  of  years,  and  they  point  to  a  statement 
different  from  them  aU,  but  which  must  have  been  so  unsatis* 
factory  as  to  lead  to  the  exercise  of  editorial  judgment  or  con- 

1  Ab  it  u,  one  name  exists  in  the  generations  of  Shem.  according  to  the  reading 
of  the  TiXX.  whom  St  Lnke  follows,  namely  Cainan  the  son  of  Arphazad  and 
fitther  of  Salahj  that  is  not  found  in  the  present  Hebrew  copies.  TItis,  however,  is  a 
matter  dependmg  on  yarions  reading  rather  than  on  a  deroct  in  the  original  sonroes 
of  information. 
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jectnre  in  bringing  them  to  their  present  state.  As  regards  the 
antediloTian  period,  we  haye,  besides  the  present  Hebrew  form, 
that  of  the  LXX.,  which  in  the  case  of  six  of  the  generationB 
adds  a  century  to  the  age  at  the  time  when  the  next  generation 
was  begotten,  and  in  one  case  six  years,  the  sdbseqnent  ages 
being  so  much  diminished,  except  in  the  one  instance  of  the  age 
of  Lamech,  as  to  make  the  entire  ages  the  same  as  in  the 
Hebrew  text.  The  inference  from  this  is  that  both  are  deriyed 
from  copies  agreeing  in  the  total  ages,  bat  which  had  already 
diyerged  in  the  ages  preceding  the^birth  of  each  next  generation, 
the  readings  haying  been  so  nncertain  as  to  lead  to  these 
different  enmnerations  at  some  nnknown  period.  Then  the 
Samaritan  reckoning  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  in  seyen  instances, 
differing  from  it  in  two  cases  in  which  the  Hebrew  agrees  with 
the  LXX.,  and  likewise  in  a  third  case,  in  which  the  difference 
between  the  two  latter  is  only  six  years,  in  which  instance  it 
differs  from  the  LXX.  also.  And  the  result  is  that,  in  regard  to 
the  age  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  we  haye  by  the 
Hebrew,  1656;  by  the  Samaritan,  1307;  and  by  the  LXX., 
2262  years ; — a  yery  serious  difference  in  the  short  age  which 
they  all  allow  to  the  world  at  the  time  of  this  eyent,  and  show- 
ing how  uncertain  that  age  must  be. 

Then,  again,  in  the  generations  of  Shem,  both  the  LXX. 
and  the  Samaritans  add  a  century  to  the  ages  at  which  the  six 
generations  enumerated  between  Shem  and  Nahor  had  arriyed 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their  successors,  the  LXX.  adding 
further  a  generation  of  130  years  between  Arphaxad  and  Salah. 
Thus  the  interyals  from  the  deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
according  to  these  seyeral  authorities,  are  292  years  for  the 
Hebrew,  942  for  the  Samaritan,  and  1072  for  the  Septuagint, 
the  difference  here  also  being  extremely  great  between  the  totals. 
The  residues  also  in  the  case  of  both  the  Samaritan  and  the 
LXX.  differ  in  most  instances  from  those  in  the  Hebrew,  the 
same  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  calculating  them  not  being 
obseryed  as  in  respect  to  the  antediluyian  period;   and  the 
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Samaritan  copies  add  the  total  lives,  whicH  are  omitted  by 
the  others  except  in  the  case  of  Terah,  whose  entire  life  is 
differently  given  in  each  of  the  three  recensions,  namely,  205 
years  by  the  Hebrew,  145  by  the  Samaritan,  and  250  by  the 
LXX.  It  is  plain  from  all  this  that  some  great  confusion 
existed  at  one  period  or  another  in  regard  to  the  numerals  or 
other  means  originally  adopted  for  expressing  these  numbers ; 
and  although  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  the  evidence  that 
such  great  ages  were  originally  assigned  to  the  patriarchs,  as  all 
the  present  authorities  agree  in  attributing  to  them,  is  of  no 
weight,  it  is  certainly  greatly  invalidated  by  the  facts  as  they 
now  present  themselves  to  our  notice.  It  is  to  be  observed  also 
that  the  ages  at  which  sons  were  bom  are  by  no  means  uniformly 
of  extravagant  length,  and  that  while  in  the  case  of  the  antedi- 
luvians, the  Samaritan  estimates,  and  next  to  them,  the  Hebrew, 
are  the  most  reasonable  and  moderate,  in  the  case  of  the  postdi- 
luvians  the  Hebrew  is  the  most  moderate,  and  comes  within  limits 
not  unusual  in  the  present  day.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in 
all  these  matters  of  number  the  popular  estimate  was  originally 
followed  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  number  of  generations 
specified.  In  regard  to  the  whole  matter,  the  known  ioaccuracy 
of  the  New  Testament  genealogies  warrants  us  to  allow  the 
possibility  of  inaccuracy  here  also,  without  invalidating  the 
general  historical  character  of  the  book. 

CHAPTEE  VI.  2-4. 

THE  SONS  OF  GOD  AND  DAUGHTEES  OF  MEN. 

The  supposition  that  angels  are  intended  by  the  sons  of  Qod 
in  this  passage,  which  at  one  time  was  seriously  regarded  by 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church  as  a  true  and  rational  view  of 
the  writer's  meaning,  has  after  a  long  period  of  abeyance  been 
revived  of  late  by  some  writers,  who  rely  upon  this  meaning  as 
an  evidence  of  the  mythical  character  of  the  entire  story  of  the 
deluge,  the  first  occasion  of  which  is  traced  in  the  narrative  to 
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flie  imagmaxy  vanxm  of  angels  and  women  xuiAtaanad  hf  ibMe 
imten  to  be  heie  described.  AmnigBt  omselTefl^  Dr.  Davidsoa 
and  tbe  Bishop  of  Natal  nay  be  instanced  as  maintaining  this 
Tiew  of  the  writer's  meaning  and  dedncing  from  it  the  mythioal 
character  of  the  entire  narradTe. 

A  carefal  examination  of  die  matter  will  perhaps  result  m 
dhowing  that  no  necessity  exists  fer  miderstanding  die  passage 
in  this  objectionable  sense ;  rather  that  there  is  good  reason  for 
regarding  this  as  not  the  meaniag  of  the  writer,  and  therefore 
for  thinking  that  it  gives  no  support  to  the  mythical  view  of 
the  narratiFe  groonded  on  it. 

The  first  argunent  addoced  by  Dr.  Davidscm*  is  Aat  the 
eayiession  '^sons  of  Qod^"  OTT^  ^^j  ^  ^  odier  j^aoes  is 
used  to  designate  only  angels.  And  he  quotes  Ps.  xxix.  1, 
ix.  7p  Job  L   6^  ii.   1,  zzxviii.  7,  and  Daniel  iii.  35. 


Nothing  can  be  more  groundless  than  the  assertion  diat  angds 

are  intended  in  all  these  passages.    In  the  two  passages  in  the 

Psalms  indeed  the  phrase  does  not  exist  at  alL    The  expressioii 

iheire  used  is  D^^  ^}3.    ThewordEIim  in  the  plural  form  is  not 

synonymous  with  Elohim,  and  is  never  used  like  it  as  a  singular 

to  signify  God.    The  counterpart  of  Elohim  is  the  singular  £1, 

the   plural  form   denoting  eidier   gods  or  mighty  persons. 

Oods  would  be  unmeaning  in  Ps.  xxix.  1,  ''Give  unto  die  Lord, 

O  ye  sons  of  the  mighty  ones,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and 

strmgdi;''  and  if  it  be  thought  that  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  7,  ''Who 

among  the  sons  of  the  mighty  ones  can  be  compared  unto  the 

Lord?''  we  might  understand  the  Psalmist  to  challenge  any 

comparison  between  Jehovah  and  the  pretended  sons  of  false 

%oAb^  he  would  yet  have  been  more  likely  to  have  spoken 

of  gods  in  this  connexion  than  of  sons  of  the  gods ;  while  the 

sense  of  the  sons  of  the  mighty,  which  according  to  Hebrew 

fuage  would  denote  mighty  ones  themselves,  is  more  natural  in 

the  mouth  of  a  disbeliever  in  any  other  gods  than  Jehovah. 

At  any  rate,  Elim  would  mean  gods,  and  not  God,  and  angels 

^  labodsctioa,  ▼«!.  L,  p.  191. 
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voiild  have  place  no  more  tlian  any  other  mightj  beings.  In 
Daniel  iii.  25,  in  the  words  "  like  to  a  son  of  God,"  the  Chaldee 
l^ri/K  ^  cannot  be  taken  to  denote  an  angel.  It  is  not  to  be 
•apposed  at  all  that  the  writer  intended  to  refHresent  Nebttchad* 
aezear  as  comparing  the  fourth  person  he  saw  in  ihe  fire  to  an 
angel  according  to  Jewish  conceptions ;  he  must  have  ioitended 
a  divine  manifestation  according  to  the  conceptions  of  the 
keathen.  It  is  true  that  in  v,  28  Nebuchadnezzar  says  that 
God  had  "  sent  his  anj^el  and  deliyered  his  servants  ;**  but  ihea 
angel  is  there  merely  equivalent  to  '^messenger/'  and  does  net 
qieciany  refer  to  one  of  the  angels  propeily  so  called.  ^Qien  in 
Job  xzxviiL  7,  angels  are  not  intended,  as  has.  already  been 
shown  ;^  the  monting  stars  being  personified  and  represented  tm 
ainging  at  their  creation,  this  personification  in  the  first  danse  is 
4mrried  on  in  the  second,  and  the  same  stars  and  other  creatures 
of  God  are  described  as  the  sons  of  God  and  shouting  for  joy. 
There  remains  then  only  the  mention  of  the  sons  of  God  in  Job 
1  6,  and  ii.  1.  It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  that  by  sons  of  God 
angels  are  specifically  intended  here.  It  can  scarcely  be  imar 
gined  by  the  most  realistic  interpreters,  that  Jehovah  actually 
held  his  court,  as  described,  on  particular  days,  and  that  Satan 
amongst  others  really  presented  himself  there.  Plainly  this  ia 
a  poetical  representation,  in  which  the  sons  of  God  stand  for  the 
courtiers  who  surround  the  throne  of  a  great  king,  Jehovah, 
without  any  specific  character  as  angels.  There  is  thus  no  dear 
and  certain  instance  of  the  phrase  as  denoting  angels  in  par- 
ticular, while  against  these  alleged  instances  may  be  set  the 
many  instances  where  the  moral  signification  of  servants  of  God 
and  partakers  of  his  favour  is  plainly  intended,  good  men  being 
described  as  the  sons  of  God.  And  if  this  phrase  itsdf,  the 
sons  of  God  (D  V'*^^  ^)j|l)»  ^  ^^t  thus  directly  applied,  we  have 
in  Hos.  i.  10,  the  kindred  one,  sons  of  the  living  God,  ^n"7{$  ^J^^ 
the  singular  form  El  being  commonly  used  when  an  adjuacft 
is^Bubjoined  as  in  this  case. 

» P.  11. 
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Another  argument  relied  on  is  that  there  would  be  no  proper 
opposition  between  the  sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  men, 
if  the  sons  of  God  were  human  beings.  There  would,  however, 
still  exist  a  true  and  proper  opposition,  only  the  daughters 
of  men  must  be  regarded  as  such  in  a  moral  sense,  as  well  as 
the  sons  of  God, — ^women  of  mere  human  character  and  carnal 
disposition  as  opposed  to  godly  women.  It  is  true  that 
in  t).  1  it  is  said  immediately  before  that  daughters  were  bom 
to  men,  where  the  natural  sense  is  plainly  intended.  But  there 
is  no  contrast  there  marked,  audit  is  the  contrast  that  gives  the 
expression  a  special  signification  in  the  next  verse  which  must 
be  determined  by  that  to  which  it  is  opposed.  And  as  even 
angels  are  not  sons  of  God  in  any  more  natural  sense  than  men, 
and  the  expression  as  applied  to  them  would  still  have  a  figura- 
tive signification,  the  contrast  would  still  £ul  as  between  sons 
of  God  and  daughters  of  men  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  latter. 

It  is  said  that  this  view  alone  accounts  for  the  alleged  origin 
of  the  giants.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  giants,  or 
Nephilim,  that  are  said  to  have  been  in  those  days,  are  not 
represented  as  the  offspring  of  the  connexions  here  described. 
It  is  only  said  that  Nephilim  existed  in  those  days,  and  that 
although  the  unhallowed  unions,  and  consequent  degeneracy, 
had  provoked  a  shortening  of  human  life,  still,  even  after  that 
physical  deterioration,  the  unions  spoken  of  issued  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mighty  men  that  were  of  old,  men  of  renown. 

Dr.  Davidson  says,  that  the  references  to  the  angels  that  kept 
not  their  first  estate  in  2  Pet.  iL  4,  and  in  Jude  6,  7,  favour  his 
view.  But  the  reference  in  these  passages  to  Gen-  vi.  2-4 
cannot  be  maintained.  In  both  places  it  is  the  punishment 
that  is  most  strongly  insisted  on,  the  casting  down  into  hell 
and  d^vering  into  chains  and  darkness,  and  the  reservation 
to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  But  of  this  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  In  St.  Peter's  Epistle  the  reference 
would  not  have  been  imagined  but  for  the  sequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  world,  which  is  accidental  and  does  not  exist 
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in  St.  iTade's  Epistle,  whicli  proceeds  immediately  to  tlie  example 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  And  in  this  latter  reference  tha» 
touToi^  in  the  clause,  top  Sfioiov  rotiroc^  rponrov  i/cTropvevaaacUf 
does  not  refer  to  the  angels  as  some  have  supposed,  but  much 
more  naturally  to  the  nearer  antecedent,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
being  made  to  agree  with  these  words  in  the  neuter  gender,  the 
Apostle  not  naming  the  other  cities  that  were  destroyed,  but 
describing  them  as  guilty  of  the  same  fornication  as  those  he 
had  just  named.  Plainly  the  reference  here,  as  in  other  parti- 
culars in  both  Epistles,  and  occasionally  by  St.  Paul  also,  is  to 
a  matter  not  mentioned  expressly  in  the  Old  Testam^it  at  all. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Davidson  alleges  that  it  is  only  on  this  supposi* 
tion  that  any  necessity  existed  for  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
human  race.  But  as  the  imions  mentioned  were  not  imiversal, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could  have  necessitated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  race,  including  the  males,  who  coxdd  have  had 
no  part  in  thia  sin,  as  well  as  their  innocent  wiyes  and  children, 
more  than  any  other  prevalent  evil  which  might  have  naturally 
tended  to  a  general  degeneracy. 

Hengstenberg's  arguments  in  favour  of  the  moral  signification 
are  good.  Two  of  them  are  worth  mentioning,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  said.  One  is,  that  it  was  a  special  obiect  with 
the  author  to  guard  the  children  of  Israel  W  forming  matri- 
monial  connexions  with  the  heathen  people  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded,  while  nothing  could  serve  this  object  better  than 
showing  the  evil  consequences  of  such  intermarriages  in  the  old 
world.  The  other  point  is,  that  in  this  passage  it  is  not  casual 
intercourse  between  the  sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  men  that 
is  mentioned,  as  might  be  expected  if  angels  were  intended, 
but  regular  marriages,  as  between  people  living  habitually  upon 
earth ;  "  they  chose  them  wives." 

On  the  whole,  if  any  natural  and  literal  sense  were  to  be 
adopted,  such  as  would  favour,  the  notion  that  the  entire  narra^ 
tive  is  mythical,  it  should  be  the  acceptation  of  sons  of  God,  or 
rather  sons  of  the  gods,  as  we  should  then  render  the  words,  as 
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denoting  ike  diildren  of  the  godn  and  goddesBes,  wko,  according 
to  the  mythological  conoeptiona  which  were  generally  prevalent 
formed  connexions  with  mortal  wom^L  But  the  adoption  of 
aach  a  notion  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Israelites^  the  authors 
of  which  were  maintaining  a  perpetual  struggle  against  idolar 
trous  tendencies,  is  not  to  be  imagined ;  and  it  is  especiallj  in* 
concdlTable  that  an  ancient  docttment,  containing  such  a  story, 
could  haye  been  embodied  by  the  compilers  of  the  sacred  history 
of  the  nation  in  their  compilation,  at  any  of  the  later  times  to 
which  the  formation  of  these  writings  in  their  present  state  i« 
assigned  by  the  critics  who  maintain  the  mythical  character 
of  this  narratiTe, — ^times  when  the  struggle  with  idolatry  was 
at  its  height 

OHAFTEBS  TI-DL 
THE   DELUGE. 

MuGH  stress  has  been  laid  by  those  who  would  treat  thiff 
narrative  as  mythical,  or  at  any  rate,  non-historical,  on  the 
di£Soulties  of  a  practical  nature  that  must  haye  attended  the 
accomplishment  of  the  transactions  recorded,  if  they  really 
took  place.  These  difficulties  the  Bishop  of  N^atal  and  othera 
have  taken  much  pains  to  present  in  their  haidest  form,  and  ia 
the  light  most  un&vourable  to  the  truth  of  the  entire  narratiye. 
Though  it  may  be  readily  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  entirely 
to  free  it  from  difficulties  of  this  kind,  yet  it  is  to  be  re^ 
mranbered  that  Uke  difficulties  must  to  some  extent  attend  on 
any  narrative  of  supernatural  events,  and  often  do  attend 
on  narratives  implying  nothing  supernatural,  for  which  it  i9  so 
reasonable  to  make  allowance,  that  they  are  not  commonly 
regarded  as  destroying  the  credit  of  the  history.  The  estimate 
we  may  form  of  the  extent  of  these  difficulties,  as  regards  the 
deluge,  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  that  event,  as  general  or 
local  The  supposition  of  a  local  deluge  would  free  the  narra* 
tive  at  once  from  some  of  the  most  serious  physical  difficulties. 
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mtoti  as  that  arieing  from  the  deficiency  of  water  sufficient  ta 
cover  the  globe  to  the  height  represented  in  this  narrative^ 
The  supposition  of  an  internal  cavity  in  the  earth  containing 
water  enough  for  this  purpose  may  be  dismissed  as  untenable, 
though  once  much  relied  on;  and  although  there  might  be 
sufficient  water  to  cover  the  world  to  the  height  mentioned, 
if  there  were  a  general,  depression  of  elevations,  and  a  simul*- 
taneous  rise  of  all  depressions^  yet  any  such  universal  levelling 
of  the  earth,  at  the  time  when  the  deluge  is  represented  to  have 
taken  place,  may  be  also  dismissed  as  inconsistent  with  the 
present  physical  structure  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.^  Another 
difficidty  which  may  be  thus  avoided  is  one  much  relied  -on  by 
the  Bishop  of  Natal,  that,  namely,  which  is  presented  by  a  hill 
in  France,  consisting  of  fine  violcaaic  scorisB,  and  of  very  ancient 
date,  which  would  surely  have  been  swept  away  by  the  water», 
of  a  deluge.  Theni  again,  though  an  universal  subsidence  of 
elevations  and  elevation  of  depressions,  happening  aimultar 
neously  over  the  whole  earth  at  the  period  when  the  deluge  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place,  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  on  account 
of  geological  appearances  which  negative  such  a  supposition,,  the 
same  difficulty  may  not,  at  least  as  forcibly,  attend  the  suppoa- 
tion  of  such  a  subsidence  and  subsequent  elevation  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce  a  local  inundiUiion  of  so  great  an  extent  as* 
might  satisfy  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  then  to  terminate  it. 
and  restore  the  surface  to  its  previous  condition.  Then,  diffir 
culties  arising  from  the  size  of  Hie  ark  and  the  number  of  it» 
living  occupante^  the  provision  for  their  support  and  the  tending 
of  tiiem  during  the  continuance  of  the  deluge,  would  greatly 
vary  according  to  the  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  supposed  local 

^  It  is  not  the  want  of  water  BoiBcient  for  a  general  coyerine  of  the  globe  that 
would  negative  tiie  tuppodtion  that  tiie  delngo  waa  cansed  by  tnis  meaDS.  ^  The 
whole  masB  of  water,  including  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the  smaller  oceans, 
is  perhaps  equivalent  to  a  complete  coating  of  the  earth*s  surface,  if  it  were  perfectly 
smooth,  tkaying  a  thickness  of  nearly  a  mile." — Geological  Gossip,  or  Stray  Chapters 
on  Earth  and  Ocean,  by  Prof.  D.  1.  Ansted,  p.  2.  Beds  of  rock  formed  during  yast 
periods  of  time,  after  the  elevation  of  heights  on  which  they  rest  nnoonformablj,  may 
DO  instanced  as  an  example  of  the  diffiodties  to  be  encountered  in  maintaining  the 
supposition  of  an  uniTeisal  leyelUng  at  the  time  of  the  Noadhio  delnge. 
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deluge,  and  the  nmnerotisiiess  of  the  fauna  hj  whicli  it  was 
inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  event ;  besides  many  other  circmn- 
stances  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain. 
,  The  universality  of  the  deluge  was,  indeed,  in  earlier  times 
the  prevailing  notion.  The  difficulties  which  the  progress  of 
natural  science  has  occasioned  were  not  felt  so  forcibly  until 
these  later  times ;  and  though  the  tennis  used  in  the  narrative, 
descriptive  of  the  whole  earth,  may  as  naturally  signify  the 
entire  merely  of  the  known  or  inhabited  earth,  or  even 
of  a  particular  region,  as  the  entire  globe ;  yet,  in  the 
absence  of  any  reason  for  adopting  the  more  limited  accepta- 
tion, one  would,  of  course,  take  the  words  without  limita^ 
tion.  Still,  the  idea  of  a  local  deluge  was  entertained  before 
modem  science  had  raised  up  objections  to  the  universality 
of  it  so  forcible  as  they  are  now  felt  to  be.  Isaac  Yoss 
maintained  the  opinion  in  his  treatise  De  jEiate  Mundi,  and  in 
our  own  Church  a  writer  of  such  unquestioned  orthodoxy  as 
Bishop  Stillingfleet  strongly  advocated  it.  A  few  passages  from 
his  Oriffinea  Sacra  deserve  to  be  extracted: — "I  cannot  see 
any  necessity,  from  the  Scripture,  to  assert  that  the  flood  did 
spread  itself  over  aU  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That  all  man- 
kind (those  in  the  Ark  excepted)  were  destroyed  by  it  is  most 
certain,  according'  to  the  Scriptures. — It  is  evident  that  the 
flood  was  universal  as  to  mankind ;  but  from  thence  follows 
no  necessity  at  all  of  asserting  the  imiversality  of  it  as  to  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  imless  it  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the 
earth  was  peopled  before  the  flood,  which  I  despair  of  ever 
seeing  proved.  And  what  reason  can  there  be  to  extend  the 
flood  beyond  the  occasion  of  it,  which  was  the  corruption  of 
mankind? — The  only  probability,  then,  left  for  asserting  the 
universality  of  the  flood  as  to  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  from  the 
destruction  of  all  living  creatures,  together  with  man ;  now, 
though  men  might  not  have  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
earth,  yet  beasts  and  creeping  things  might,  which  were  all 
destroyed  by  the  flood. — ^To  what  end  should  there  be,  not  only 
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a  note  of  universality  added,  but  such  a  particular  enumeration 
of  the  several  kinds  of  beasts,  creeping  things,  and*  fowls,  if 
ihey  were  not  all  destroyed  ?  To  this  I  answer :  I  grant,  as  far 
as  the  flood  extended,  all  these  were  destroyed;  but  I  see  no 
reason  to  extend  the  destruction  of  these  beyond  that  compass 
and  space  of  the  earth  where  men  inhabited,  because  the 
punishment  upon  the  beasts  was  occasioned  by,  and  could  not 
but  be  concomitant  with  (he  destruction  gf  mankind ;  but  (the 
occasion  of  the  deluge  being  the  sin  of  man,  who  was  punished 
in  the  beasts  that  were  destroyed  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  in 
himself,)  where  the  occasion  was  not,  as  where  there  were 
animals  and  no  man,  there  seems  no  necessity  of  extending 
the  flood  thither.  But  to  what  end  then,  it  will  be  replied, 
did  God  command  Noah,  with  so  much  care,  to  take  all  kinds 
of  beasts  and  birds  and  living  things  into  the  Ark  with  him, 
if  all  these  living  creatures  were  not  destroyed  by  the  flood  ? 
I  answer,  because  all  these  were  destroyed  wherever  the  flood 
was. — And  would  there  not  in  this  supposition  have  been  a 
sufficient  reason  to  preserve  living  creatures  in  the  Ark  for 
future  propagation,  when  all  other  living  creatures  extant,  were 
in  such  remote  places  as  would  not  have  been  accessible  by 
them  in  many  generations  P — God  saying,  '*  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  living  creatures  "  (and  that  after  the  waters  had  divided 
some  parts  of  the  earth  from  others,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
passage  for  the  cattle,  creeping  things,  and  beasts  out  of  one 
part  into  another  without  the  help  of  man),  it  seems  very 
probable  that,  at  least,  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  were 
thus  divided  from  each  other  did  bring  forth  these  several 
living  creatures  after  their  kinds,  which  did  after  propagate 
in  those  parts  without  being  brought  thither  by  the  help  of 
man.  If  now  this  supposition  be  embraced,  by  it  we  presently 
clear  ourselves  of  many  difficulties  concerning  the  propagation 
of  animals  in  the  world,  and  their  conservation  in  the  Ark, 
which  many  have  been  so  much  to  seek  satisfaction  in.  As 
how  the  unknown  kind  of  serpents  in  Brazil,  the  slow  bellied 
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creature  of  the  Indies,  and  all  those  species  oi  aniTnals  in- 
the  West  Indies,  should  come  into  the  Ark  of  Noah,  or  ba 
conveyed  out  of  it  into  those  countries  which  are  diyided  from 
that  continent  where  the  flood  was,  by  so  vast  an  ocean  on  the 
one  side,  and,  at  least,  so  large  a  tract  of  land  on  the  other. — 
Besides,  some  kind  of  animals  cannot  live  out  of  that  parti- 
cular clime  wherein  they  are;  and  there  are  many  sorts  of 
animals,  discovered  in  America  and  the  adjoining  islands^ 
which  have  left  no  remainders  of  themselves  in  these  parts 
of  the  'world.  These  things  at  least  make  that  opinio]\  verjr 
probable,  which  extends  the  production  of  animajs  beyond  that 
of  mankind  in  the  whole  world ;  and  that  the  flood,  though  it 
destroyed  aU  mankind  and  every  Uving  creature  within  the 
compass  where  mankind  inhabite^i  yet  might  not  extend  itself 
to  those  parts  and  the  animals  therein,  in  which  men  had  never 
inhabited.  And  by  this  means  we  need  not  make  so  masiy 
miracles  as  some  are  fain  to  do  about  Ihe  flood ;  and  all  those 
difficulties  concerning  the  propagation  of  animals  do  of  them^ 
selves  vanish  and  fall  to  the  ground." — Origines  SacrtBy  B.  iiL 
ch.  iv.  sect.  3,  4,  pp.  337^339  ;  Ed.  1709. 

This  notion  of  a  deluge  limited  to  the  part  of  the  world 
occupied  as  yet  by  mankind,  is  certainly  not  at  variance  with, 
rather  is  countenanced  by,  the  important  references  to  the 
deluge  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  A  glance  at  Sk 
Concordance  will  show  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  word 
Kocfw^,  which  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  is  used  quite  as 
often,  if  not  oft^ier,  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  denote  the  world 
of  mankind,  as  literally,  to  signify  the  material  world.  If  now 
we  turn  to  2  Pet.  ii  d.,  we  read  that  God  ''  spared  not  the 
old  world,"  apx^uo^  KSafio^  this  expression  being  oo-ordinated 
with  ''the  angels  that  sinned,"  and  denoting  therefore  1^ 
world  of  men  with  the  exception  of  the  eight  that  were  saved 
in  the  Ark,  the  world  of  ungodly  men,  Koafio^  ao^&v,  on  whom 
the  deluge  was  brought.  And  then  in  iii.  5,  6.  we  are  told  how 
''the  heavens  were  of  old^  and  the  earth"  i^  iBaro^  ical  Be* 
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iS&mK  avpeaT&<raf  r^  rou  0Bod  Xiytp,  &*  &v  9  rare  Kotriio^  j/Sim. 
ipara4c\t;0'^el9  aTTcoXero.  The  antecedent  of  the  relative  in  this 
Utter  clause  can  only  be  the  heavenB  and  the  earth,  bj  whichi^ 
namely  lihrough  the  rain  from  the  one,  and  breaking  up  of 
the  fountains  of  the  other,  "  the  world  that  then  was  being 
OYerflowed  with  water  perished."  This  xoa-fio^  standing  thus 
distinguished  from  the  heavens  and  the  earth  denotes,  as  in 
the  former  passage,  the  world  of  men.  Beyond  the  regions 
over  which  this  extended,  it  is  not  affirmed  that  the  deluge 
reached. 

A  deluge  thus  extending  over  a  limited  region  of  the  earth, 
produced  by  a  subsidence  of  the  district  which  formed  its  baain, 
and  terminated  by  a  subsequent  elevation  of  the  same  region, 
would  only  be  what  we  know  to  have  taken  place  successively 
in  mo8t>  if  not  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  more  than 
once  in  many  parts.  And  just  as  one  part  has  become  elevated, 
another  has  been  depressed ;  so  that,  in  fact,  during  the  slow 
progress  of  ages,  the  diluvial  wave  was  successively  passing 
over  the  entire  globe.  The  difference  between  the  Biblical 
deluge,  viewed  as  pervading  a  particular  portion  of  the  earth, 
and  any  of  the  ordinary  visits  of  this  diluvial  wave  to  any 
{particular  region,  is  that  the  latter  took  place  during  the  lapse 
of  vast  periods  of  duration,  while  the  Biblical  deluge  occupied 
in  its  rise  and  fall  but  a  single  year.  Whether  the  natural 
forces  in  operation  might  in  a  particular  instance  have  produced 
the  exceptionally  rapid  effects  described  in  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive, is  perhaps  more  than  any  one  could  affirm,  or  deny.^ 
Nor  is  it  affirmed  or  denied  in  the  narrative  itself.  But 
whatever  were  the  forces  employed,  acting  in  their  ordinary 
course  of  operation,  or    extraordioarily  brought   into   play, 

*  An  instaDee  of  tlie  great  rapidity  with  which  effects  of  this  kind  are  sometimes 
nroduoed  within  a  limited  space  is  afforded  hy  the  suhmerrion  of  the  town  of  Port 
Uoyal,  in  Jamaica,  in  1692.  By  a  con^nbion  whioh  lasted  only  three  minutes,  this 
town  was  sunk  several  fathoms  nnder  water,  its  walls  bein^  still  yisible  in  calm 
weather.  An  effect  of  an  opposite  kind  is  the  sudden  elevation  of  volcanic  islandst 
as  recently  exemplified  in  the  vicinity  of  Santorini,  and  often  before  in  the  same  group 
of  lalandB* 
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it  IB  impossible  wholly  to  exclude  the  element  of  miracle 
from  the  narrative ;  and  if  miracle  be  at  all  introduced,  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  existed  is  quite  a 
secondary  consideration.  If  it  is  unreasonable  to  admit  miracle 
where  it  seems  unnecessary^  it  must  at  any  rate  be  recognised 
in  any  narrative  to  a  degree  adequate  to  produce  the  effects  de- 
scribed. Within  the  limits  of  what  is  possible  in  rerum  vaturdy 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  needful  miracle  may 
be  assumed  to  have  been  in  operation.  The  flood  itself  may 
have  been  one  of  those  natural  events  that  have  from  time 
to  time  occurred  in  the  physical  history  of  the  earth.  But 
still  the  previous  intimation  of  it  to  Noah,  and  the  means 
prescribed  for  the  preservation  of  men  and  beasts,  seem 
plainly  to  go  far  beyond  the  limits  of  what  is  natural.  If, 
then,  the  existence  of  miracle  be  supposed  at  all,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  exercise  of  supernatural  power  may  not  have 
extended  to  the  removal  or  overcoming  of  the  many  obstacles 
and  difficulties  of  a  practical  nature,  with  which  the  narrative 
is  encumbered  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  an  accoimt  of 
things  simply  natural.  The  magnifying  of  those  difficulties, 
therefore,  to  any  extent  within  the  limits  of  what  is  possible  in 
the  nature  of  things,  is  quite  irrelevant,  except  upon  the  sup- 
position that  miracle  must  be  excluded  altogether.  To  maintain 
that  is  simply  to  maintain  not  the  mythical  character  of  this 
or  that  particular  narrative,  but  the  falsehood  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  at  large,  in  their  most  important  characteristics  as 
the  record  of  a  divinely  attested  revelation.  To  allow  the 
miracles,  say  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  any  part  of  the  Oldy 
and  yet  to  reject  this  narrative  in  its  historical  character,  simply 
on  account  of  the  miraculousness  of  the  events,  is  highly  incon- 
sistent. To  relieve  this  or  any  other  of  the  Scriptural  narratives 
of  as  many  embarrassing  circimLstances  as  possible  is  the  duty  of 
every  interpreter,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  record  itself,  as  of  the 
sceptically  disposed  reader  of  it.  And  if  the  narrative  itself  con- 
tained evidences  that  it  was  regarded  by  the  writer^  and  was 
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intended  by  him  to  be  understood,  as  an  allegorical  and  sym- 
bolical representation  of  facts  and  principles,  as  the  second  and 
third  chapters  haye  been  shown  to  be,  then  one  should  rightly 
treat  it  ds  non-historical,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  miracle 
altogether,  miracle  as  supposed  matter  of  fact  having  place  in 
it  only  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  literal  history.  One 
important  characteristic,  which  may  seem  to  countenance  this 
view  of  its  nature  and  design,  is  that  frequent  and  abundant 
iteration,  that  accumulated  recapitulation  of  particulars,  which 
has  been  already  noticed  as  distinguishing  the  first  chapter, 
which  in  a  still  larger  degree  distinguishes  this  narrative,  and 
which  has  at  all  times  been  one  of  the  frequent  marks  and 
tokens  of  moral  and  allegorical  tales  and  mystical  narratives, 
especially  when  designed  for  recitation.  And  even  if  we  should 
ascribe  to  this  narrative  such  a  character,  it  might  still  have 
had  as  its  foundation  the  memory  of  some  actaal  event  or 
events,  such  as  the  inundations  which,  in  the  traditions  of  all 
nations  that  are  not  too  barbarous  to  possess  even  a  tradition, 
underlie  all  their  other  tales  and  traditions  of  past  events.  If 
God  is  a  moral  governor  of  the  world,  the  moral  significance  of 
the  event  would  not  be  invalidated  by  its  occurrence  in  a 
natural  way.  The  preservation  of  life  firom  such  a  catastrophe, 
whether  providential  or  miraculous,  would  in  either  case  be  due 
to  God;  though  the  actual  means  might  have  been  very  dLBPerent 
from  what  the  narrative  represents,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
has  the  tokens  of  such  an  allegorical  and  mystical  tale  as  we 
have  spoken  of,  the  admissibility  of  such  an  intended  character 
depending  on  the  visible  existence  of  such  marks  and  tokens. 
In  this  case,  perhaps,  different  minds  will  form  a  different 
estimate  of  their  significance  and  weight. 
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GHAFTEBS  X.  XI.  1-10. 

THE  DISPEESION  OF  MANKIND  AND  CONTUSION  OF 

TONGUES. 

I.  The  verifioation  of  the  ethnograpliioal  particolars  mentioned 
in  chapter  l»  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
jnqniiy .  The  difficulties  which  it  presents,  such  as  that  arising 
from  the  use  of  a  Shemitic  language  by  people  referred  te 
Hamitic  origin^  could  perhaps  be  only  scdyed,  or  proved  m- 
Soluble,  by  an  amount  of  knowledge  not  at  present  arailaUle. 
And  in  a  matter  which  invdves  nothing  that  would  reqmre 
such  certainty  of  information  .as  to  call  for  any  Divine  inter* 
lerence  in  securing  its  accuracy,  we  need  not  suppose  that  the 
writer  had  any  source  of  information  beyond  what  was  within 
the  range  of  the  learning  of  his  age,  and  in  reach  of  Ins  con- 
temporaries. In  this  case,  as  in  regard  to  physical  mattefs, 
he  may  have  adopted  the  prevalent  notions  c^  his  time.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  necessary  to  concede  that  any  serious  error  exists 
in  these  ethnological  statements;  but  if  it  should  be  proved 
4hat  such  does  exists  that  would  no  more  invalidate  the  genersl 
character  ci  the  record  as  part  of  those  sacred  writings  pro* 
duced  under  that  Divine  guidance  and  superintendence,  which, 
<ji  whatever  kind  or  degree,  constitutes  the  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture,  than  the  existence  of  inaccuracy  in  the  genealogy  in 
6t.  Matthew's  Gospel  invalidates  the  Gospel  history  in  generaL 
This  passage  may  theref(»e  be  left  without  anxiety  to  the  in* 
vestigations  of  the  learned,  and  we  may  patiently  await  the 
Results  of  modem  research  in  philology  and  ethnography. 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  however.  Bishop  Oolense 
raises  an  objection  from  the  circumstance  that  Japheth*  appears 
as  the  youngest  of  Noah's  sons.  He  says  that  *'  Arabic  writers 
describe  him  as  the  eldest^  not — as  he  is  in  the  Bible — ^the 
youngesty  son  of  Noah/'  ^    He  refers  to  the  Babbis  as  making 
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6hem  the  youngest^  first  on  account  of  the  order  in  which  the 
genealogies  in  chap.  x.  place  the  three,  namely,  Japheth, 
Ham,  Shem,  this  being  thus  arranged,  however,  as  the  Bishop 
suggests,  to  bring  the  family  of  Shem  into  connexion  with 
^e  account  of  his  descendant  Abraham  in  the  next  chapter ; 
and  secondly,  because  if  Noah  begat  a  son  at  the  age  of  five 
hundred  years  (v.  32),  and  entered  the  ark  at  the  age  of  six 
hundred  (vii.  11),  and  yet  Shem  was  only  a  hundred  years  old 
two  years  after  the  flood  (xi.  10),  he  must  have  been  the 
youngest  son.  This,  however,  would  only  show  that  he  was 
younger  tlian  Japheth,  and  Japheth  the  eldest,  if  we  assume 
Ham  to  have  been  the  youngest,  or  at  least  a  younger  son,  as 
intimated  in  ix.  24.  Noah  was  five  htmdred  when  he  begat 
the  first  of  his  sons,  in  whatever  order  they  were  begotten. 
At  the  termination  of  the  flood  he  was  aged  six  hundred  and 
one,  and  therefore  two  years  after  the  flood  he  was  six  hundred 
and  three.  Shem,  however,  was  then  only  one  hundred,  and 
therefore  was  bom  when  Koah  was  five  himdred  and  three. 
But  the  first  of  Noah's  sons  was  begotten  by  him  when  he  was 
five  hundred.  This  could  not  therefore  have  been  Shem,  and 
tile  seniority  would  then  be  between  Japheth  and  Ham.  But 
fts,  by  ix.  24,  Ham  was  certainly  not  the  eldest,  Japheth  must 
have  been  the  firstborn.  The  Bishop  however  says,  ''It  is 
evident  that  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  v.,  xi.,  the  ancestors  of  Abraham 
are  in  every  other  instance  the  firstborn  sons  of  their  respective 
&ther8^the  Elohist  knowing  nothing  of  Cain  and  Abel), — ^and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  case  of  Shem  would  be  exceptional.'-' 
This  statement  in  regard  to. the  primogeniture  of  Abraham's 
ancestors  is  all  a  pure  assumption,  nothing  beiug  said  in  respect 
to  this  in  any  of  the  genealogies,  except  in  one  single  instance 
which  shows  that  the  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  sons  of  Noah 
has  no  existence  but  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  are 
determined  to  make  difficidties  where  they  do  not  find  them. 
That  instance  is  in  this  case  of  Japheth  himself,  who  in  x.  21  is 
called,  according  to  one  manner  of  construing,  not  ''  Japheth 
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the  elder/'  as  in  the  Englisli  version,  but ''  Japheih  the  eldest/' 
as.  in  the  Hebrew,  711 JH  HSJ  ^H{<.*  This  is  rendered  by  the 
LXX.,  aB€\xf>&  ^lculn)0  Tov  fiei^ovo^,  whereby  the  primogeniture 
of  Japheth  is  asserted  here,  in  agreement  with  the  inference  of 
the  same  already  arriyed  at,  the  use  of  the  comparative  form 
being  explained  in  the  note  just  referred  to.  It  may  be 
thought,  however,  that  there  is  something  gratuitous  and 
therefore .  improbable  in  merely  asserting  here  what  needed 
no  mention,  that  Shem  was  a  brother  of  Japheth.  And  for  this 
reason  the  translation  of  the  Yulgate  may  be  preferred,  ^ra/r^ 
Japheth  majore.  But  even  so,  the  seniority  of  Shem  to  Japheth 
would  not  imder  the  circumstances  be  asserted.  The  narrative 
had  already  given  indication  that  Japheth  was  the  eldest, 
by  placing  him  first.  The  order  of  the  other  two  is  then  trans* 
posed  in  order  to  conclude  with  Shem,  as  the  subsequent 
history  was  to  be  mainly  concerned  with  his  descendants,  and 
his  race  in  a  particular  line  was  to  be  continued  in  a  genealogy 
to  follow  presently  after.  The  order  of  these  two  being  thus 
transposed,  the  writer,  to  pi^event  mistake,  when  he  introduces 
Shem  as  father  of  the  children  of  Eber,  the  race  with  which  the 
history  was  concerned,  adds,  that  though  placed  last,  he  came 
next  in  order  of  birth  to  Japheth.  "The  elder  brother  of 
Japheth"  would  thus  denote  not  a  brother  older  than  Japheth, 
but  the  brother  that  came  next  to  him,  the  elder  of  his  two 
brothers,  which  is  really  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  words, 
though  we  in  our  familiar  parlance  speak  of  a  man's  elder  brother 
as  of  one  older  than  himself.  And  so,  whether  we  follow  the 
LXX.  or  the  Yulgate,  we  have  a  good  meaning  for  the  words, 

^  The  Bishop  says,  Pt  y.,  Crit  Anal.  p.  37,  that  this  may  denote  a  comparatiTe  as 
in  Gen.  i.  16,  **the  greater  light."  It  is  true  that  where  the  comparison  is  only  of 
two  things  the  'snperlatiye  is  often  used ;  but  it  is  still  a  true  superlative.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  comparison  is  of  more  than  two,  the  comparative  form  is  by  a 
common  usage  adopted  ia  place  of  the  superlative.  In  this  case  the  superlative  is 
expr^sed  by  a  comparison  with  each  of  the  other  particulars.  And  thus  is  explained 
the  fiflCoros  of  ta»  LXX.  here,  and  the  6  vidrtpos  by  which  they  render  Ipgi!) 
as  applied  to  Ham  in  iz.  24.  The  supposition  that  a  comparison  is  there  only  noade 
with  Shem  is  quite  untenable,  and  is  one  of  the  desperate  attempts  that  theorists 
make  in  order  to  escape  from  a  difficulty,  the  very  necessity  of  which  is  a  refutatioa 
of  the  theory  itsdl 
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one  consistent  with  the  indications  of  the  relative  ages  otherwise 
given  in  the  narrative.     And  surely,  if  the  meaning  were  even 
doubtful,  all  principles  of  sound  interpretation  require  us  to 
adopt  that  sense  which  does  not  make  a  writer  contradict  himself. 
To  adopt  a  different  sense  for  the  sake  of  establishing  an  incon- 
sistency is  quite  inadmissable.     The  different  order  of  Noah's 
sons  observed  in  the  more  familiar  enumeration  of  them  is 
accounted  for  by  the  order  which  they  would  naturally  have  in 
the  mind  of  an  Hebrew.     Shem  would  by  such  a  writer  be 
thought  of  first.     Ham,  the  ancestor  of  the  people  with  whom 
the  Hebrews  had  the  nearest  relations,  first  in  Canaan,  then  in 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  in  Canaan  again,  would  next  present 
himself  to  the  mind.    And  Japheth,  with  whose  descendants 
there  existed  the  remotest  relations,  whether  of  place  or  habits 
of  intercourse,  would  naturally  come  last.     This  order  may 
have  been  departed  from  in  chap,  x.,  not  from  any  special 
regard  to  the  relative  ages,  but  by  a  natural  inversion  of  the 
order  commonly  observed,  the  order  of  nearness  to  the  writer's 
thoughts,  with  a  view  of  bringing  Shem  into  connexion  with 
the  sequel,  which  more  nearly  concerns  his  descendants.     The 
writer  having  thus  placed  Japheth  first,  and  so  having  given 
him  his  true  place  according  to  his  primogeniture,  then  com- 
pletes the  order  of  age,  by  intimating  that  Shem,  though  placed 
last,  came  next  by  birth  to  Japheth.     Thus  the  indications  of 
age  are  made  more  complete ;  Ham  had  already  been  mentioned 
as  the  youngest,  and  now  Japheth  appears  as  the  eldest  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  which,  even  if  ambiguous,  becomes  more 
definite  by  the  indication  already  noticed. 

The  Bishop  also  objects  to  the  word  Eber,  as  an  appellative 
converted  into  the  name  of  an  imaginary  ancestor.  But  why 
should  not  a  real  ancestor  have  received  this  name,  and  be- 
queathed it  to  his  descendants,  on  account  of  some  earlier 
migration  across  the  Euphrates  or  some  other  river?  One 
branch  of  his  descendants,  the  sons  of  Joktan,  seem  to  have 
retained  the  name,  with  a  transposition  of  letters,  as  not  un- 

18 
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frequently  happened,  in  the  form  yyi  which  etill  surviyes  in 
Arab  as  Eber  does  in  Hebrew.     The  transposition  would  be 
the  more  likely,   as  the  word  in  this  form  would  so  easily 
connect  itself  with  the  root  ^^y  "  to  remove,"  without  doing 
riolence  to  the  significance  of  the  name.     Thus  may  be  explained 
the  description  of  Shem  as  the  father  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber,  not  only  of  those  who  afterwards  retained  the  designa- 
tion of  Hebrew,  but  of  the  Arabian  tribes  also.    The  signi- 
ficance of  the  name  would  cause  it  to  be  revived  afterwards, 
with  special  reference  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  on  account  of 
his  departure  from  Mesopotamia,  and  settlement  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.     Other  instances  will  appear  in  subsequent  parts 
of  this  book  of  significant  names  being  revived  on  cu^count  of 
some  circumstance  that  has  brought  their  significance  to  mind, 
and  thus  given  them  new  life. 

A  serious  objection  is  made  by  the  Bishop  and  others  to  the 
derivation  of  the  name  Babel,  from  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
the  account  of  which'  is  contained  in  this  section,  it  being,  as 
the  Bishop  states,  now  generally  agreed  on  by  the  learned 
that  Babel  signifies  the  house  or  gate  of  Bel  or  Belus.  For 
either  of  these  meanings  the  loss  of  two  radicals  in  the  first 
part,  and  of  one  in  the  latter  syllable,  must  have  taken  place, 
3KX  tte  Arabic  <-->V>  "a  gate,'*  or  else  n*Il,  "a  house,"  being 
represented  only  by  the  initial  H,  while  Bel  is  only  a  contracted 
form  of  vyH.^  Such  a  derivation  of  the  name  is  exceedingly 
doubtM,  while  the  analogy  of  the  Svriac  is  highly  in  favour 
of  the  Biblical  derivation.  The  verb  773,  "  to  confound,"  would 
give  in  Hebrew  Sd'?3»  ^^  ViSi  ^^S^^>  ^^^  flSjlSi  "  ^  skull." 
As  this  latter  is  represented  in  Syriao  by  ]!^^. cl.  Gogulto,  so 

is  757!l  by  ]V*A<^  denoting  hesitancy  of  speech.*    But  even  sup- 

1  Bnt  more  recently  in  Pt.  v.  Crit.  Anal.  p.  42,  the  Bishop  says,  "  There  is  little 
doubt  among  scholars  that  the  word  is  Bah-H,  meaning  **  House  of  God.'*  Wliich 
is  the  opinion  generally  received  by  scholars  ?  In  thus  restoring  one  of  the  radicals 
to  the  first  put  of  this  compound,  this  later  derivation  leaves  the  second  part  still 
without  one  of  its  radicals,  the  final  ^  only  representing  this  part. 

'  See  fiosenmiiller's  Biblical  Geog^phy,  in  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet,  toI.  xvii. 
p.  64. 
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posing  that  the  name  Babel  had  a  difiPerent  origin^  we  must  re- 
member that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  on  perceiving  a  new 
significance  in  a  name,  or  when  mentioning  some  circumstance  to 
which  the  name,  according  to  some  not  improbable  derivation  or 
origin  other  than  the  true  one,  is  particularly  appropriate,  to  say 
that  what  bears  the  name  is  so  called  on  this  account.  The  mean- 
ing in  such  case  is  only  that  the  name  might  well  have  been 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  which  it  is  thus  significant. 
An  instance  of  such  a  manner  of  speaking  is  to  be  found  in 
xxvii.  36,  where  Esau  says  of  Jacob,  "  Is  he  not  rightly  named 
Jacob  P  for  he  hath  supplanted  me  these  two  times ; "  whereas 
the  original  cause  of  the. name  Jacob  is  given  in  xxv.  26; 
"  His  hand  took  hold  on  Esau's  heel  (3Dy3)>  and  his  name  was 
called  Jacob."  The  original  of  xxvii.  36  is  simply  MTp  ^ijn, 
in  the  sense  of  annon  vocavit.  Moreover,  in  xL  9,  it  is  not 
Jehovah  that  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Babel.  Tl^e 
position  of  Jehovah  in  the  succeeding  clause  between  the  verb 
"confounded"  and  its  object  "speech,"  shows  that  it  cannot  be 
the  nominative  to  the  verb  in  the  first  clause.  The  expression 
D^  ^^Pj  though  active  in  form,  is  idiomatically  used  passively ; 
strictly  it  is  as  if  the  person  or  thing  called  his  or  its  own  name 
so  and  so,  or  as  if  one  so  called  it.  This  remark  on  the  signi- 
ficance of  proper  names  may  be  applied  frequently  with  advan^ 
tage  to  the  explanations  of  proper  names  occurring  in  this 
book. 

n.  Another  part  of  this  passage,  which  in  these  more  recent 
times  has  been  regarded  as  attended  with  difficulty,  is  that 
which  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  divergence  of  language 
and  dispersion  of  mankind  took  place.  The  existing  difierences 
of  languages,  as  far  as  they  have  been  brought  within  the  range 
of  modem  philology,  seem  all  attributable  to  a  gradual  change, 
resulting  from  growth  or  degeneration,  and  point  to  the  opera- 
tion of  time  and  the  separation  of  mankind  as  their  cause. 
That  the  existing  differences  are  such  as  not  only  might  have 
naturally  resulted  from  a  previous  separation  of  tribes,  but,  as 
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far  as  brought  within  the  range  of  investigation,  indicate  this 
as  the  actual  order  of  the  events,  is  so  evident  to  those  who  have 
studied  this  subject,  that  some  have  rejected  the  account  con- 
tained in  Gen.  xi.  altogether,  while  others^  have  been  disposed 
to  treat  that  account  as  only  describing  after  an  accustomed 
manner  of  BibUcal  representation  the  natural  effect  of  the  scat- 
tering abroad  of  men  on  the  earth.  The  question  then  arises^ 
how  far  the  Scriptural  narrative  may  be  consistent  with  such  a 
view  of  the  matter,  or  necessarily  implies  a  different  cause  and 
order  of  events. 

1^0  difficulty  arises  from  the  anthropomorphic  representation 
of  the  divine  agency  in  this  matter.  No  visible  or  external 
manifestation  of  God  is  implied  in  the  narrative,  nor  is  there, 
at  any  rate,  any  express  assertion  of  miracle,  however  it  may  be 
implied  on  the  supposition  that  the  confusion  of  tongues  is  here 
represented  to  have  taken  place  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
before  the  separation.  If  this  supposition  is  not  necessarily 
implied  in  the  narrative,  then  the  agency  of  God  in  the  matter 
is  reduced  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  God  in  the  providential 
course  of  things.  Any  who  recognise  this  providential  agency 
of  God  will  find  no  difficulty  in  the  anthropomorphic  repre- 
sentation of  it.  Shuckford,  who  amidst  much  that  is  now 
quite  exploded  has  many  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject, 
recognises  the  production  of  the  effect  without  miracle.  "  Gk)d 
is  said  to  have  sent  down  and  confounded  their  language ;  but 
'tis  usual  to  meet  with  things  spoken  of  as  done  by  God,  which 
were  effected  not  by  extraordinary  miracle,  but  by  the  course 
of  things  permitted  by  him  to  work  out  what  he  would  have 
done  in  the  world.*'*  He  supposes  the  divergence  to  have 
begun  from  a  spirit  of  innovation,  leaders  of  parties  inventing 
new  names,  and  thus  causing  confusion.  He  adds,  "It  does 
indeed  look  more  like  a  miracle,  to  suppose  the  confusion  of 

1  As  the  writer  of  a  most  interesting  article  on  this  subject  in  Macmilkn's  Maga- 
«ne,  for  May,  1863,  pp.  61-71. 
'  Connection,  B.  ii.,  rol.  i.,  pp.  133-4.    £d.  1731. 
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tongues  effected  instantly  in  a  moment ;  bat  the  text  does  not 
oblige  us  to  think  it  so  sudden  a  production.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  Babel  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  might  be 
several  years ;  and  perhaps  all  this  time  a  difference  of  speech 
was  growing  up  until  at  length  it  came  to  such  an  height  as  to 
cause  them  to  form  different  companies,  and  to  separate."*  Still 
he  did  not  consider  the  divergence  of  language  thus  produced 
the  full  effect.  For  he  observes,*  "Though  the  difference  of 
the  tongues  was  at  first  but  small,  yet  every  language,  after  the 
stability  of  speech  was  lost,  varying  in  time  from  itself,  the 
languages  of  different  nations  in  a  few  ages  became  vastly 
different,  and  imintelligible  to  otie  another."  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet^  wavers  between  the  natural  and  the  miraculous  character 
of  the  event,  but  inclines  to  the  latter.  He  says,  "  It  is  certain 
that  miracles  may  be  in  those  things  which  might  be  effected 
otherwise  by  natural  causes,  when  they  are  produced- without 
help  of  those  causes,  and  in  a  space  of  time  impossible  to 
nature."  The  only  proof  that  the  effect  was  in  this  case  pro- 
duced without  the  help  of  natural  causes  would  have  been  its 
production  in  a  time  imposssible  to  nature.  That  this  was 
the  case,  however,  is  an  assumption  of  which  there  is  no  evi 
dence,  but  much  that  points  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
building  of  a  city  that  might  counteract  a  growing  tendency 
to  dispersion,  which  the  narrative  itself  supposes,  would  be  a 
work  of  time,  the  progress  of  which  would  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population,  but  certainly  would  not  anticipate  it  to 
any  great  extent. 

Le  Clerc  avoids  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  variation 
of  language  by  supposing  that  the  sameness  of  lip  in  v,  1 
denotes  unity  of  purpose  rather  than  sameness  of  language, 
which  he  says  would  be  of  less  moment  for  the  building  of 
a  city  than  unity  of  purpose.*    He  thinks  there  is  no  reason 

»  Pp.  134,  6.  «  P.  189. 

'  Origines  Sacrse,  Lib.  iii.,  ch.  6,  {.  4,  p.  364.    Ed.  1709. 
^  Fortd  heeo  verba  homines  oonoordes  egiase  ante  omnia  significant,  quia  ad  anam 
oiritatem  condendam,  hand  paold  magia  necesBaiia  est  conoordia,  qo&m  sermonis 
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why  we  should  suppose  the  confusion  to  have  taken  place  in  a 
moment  of  time,  and  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  interruption 
of  the  building  was  occasioned  by  discord,  and  that  the  people 
having  on  this  account  separated,  their  language  underwent  a 
change  in  lapse  of  time.  The  words  rendered  in  our  version, 
"That  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech,'*  lit. 
ui  ne  audiant,  he  explains  of  not  complying  with  one  another's 
desires.  It  is  possible  that  in  v.  1  one  phrase  might  denote 
unity  of  purpose  and  the  other  sameness  of  language,  but  few 
will  think  that  the  phraseology  of  v.  7  is  not  more  appropriate 
to  language  than  design,  and  that  a  confusion  of  tongues,  how- 
ever produced,  is  not  intended.  It  may  be  observed  that  Philo, 
without  deciding  positively,  leans  to  the  opinion  adopted  by  Le 
Olerc,  and  remarks  that  if  only  a  difference  of  language  had 
been  intended,  con/tcsion  would  not  have  been  the  word  used, 
but  diatinciian} 

Heidegger,  Rashe  AvotA,  Ezercit  xxi.,  quotes  the  Adversaria 
of  Is.  Casaubon,*  who  in  reference  to  this  subject  maintains 
that  the  first  change  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  new 
iyKKureK  teal  irpoo^ey/cXl&ei,^.  "It  is  certain,"  Casaubon  says, 
"that  those  nations,  who  were  dispersed  through  various 
regions,  did  not  paes  suddenly  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  but  to  those  which  were  nearer  their  original  country. 
If  therefore  entirely  different  languages  had  been  produced 
at  Babel,  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  would  of  necessity  have 
retained  those  strange  and  different  languages.  But  we  see 
that  the  contrary  was  the  fact.   For  it  is  most  certain  that  other 

fdmilitudo ;  ncc  Hebraic®  LiDguse  idioma  banc  mterpretationem  Tespuit.    In  support 
•f  tbis  statement  he  refers  to  Joshua  ix.  2,  where  the  kings  are  said  to  have  gatnered 


themselves  together  arainst  Joshua  **  with  one  mouthy"  to  1  Kings  xxii.  13,  where 

oonets  are  said  to  have  declared  good  to  tl 

is,  where  it  is  «aid  that  five  cities  of  Egypt 
**  the  lip  of  Ganaui/'    This  last  expression  seems,  however,  clearly  to  indicate  the 


the  words  of  the  prophets  are  said  to  have  declared  good  to  the  king  **  with  one 
month,"  and  to  Is.  xix.  IS,  where  it  is  «aid  that  five  cities  of  Egypt  should  speak 


prevalent  use  of  Hebrew  owing  to  the  number  of  Jews  resident  in  those  cities.  He  cites 
m  reference  to  the  second  phrase,  *'  of  the  same  words,"  the  explanation  of  Rashi : — 
Salamo  Jarchi  idem  eotuilium  exponit. — Comment,  in  Pentateuch.    Gen.  xi. 

'  Th  y^p  yi»6fi€9oy  iriyxv(rt»  irpvcrcrrcr,  Koirotyf  tl  ^a\€KreoP  yivtffiv  abrh  jiApop 
^^Xov,    kkif    6yofia  fMv^Ts^rarov  iTftp^futrer  &kt1  <rvyx^*^s  9idicpuraf. — Tltpt 

'  Titulo  de  Lmfttarum  (hnfimone. 
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languages  retained  and  still  retain  more  distinct  and  manifest 
traces  of  Hebrew  origin,  the  nearer  they  were  to  the  ancient 
and  primitive  seat  of  mankind.  This  propinquity  we  make  to 
be  twofold,  of  place  and  of  time.  For  each  nation  nearest  to 
the  Hebrew,  both  in  respect  of  situation  and  of  time,  approached 
most  nearly  to  its  language.  *  But  distance  of  place  and  time 
produced  as  its  consequence  a  greater  diversity.  This  is  clear 
&om  a  comparison  of  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  Punic,  etc., 
with  the  Hebrew  language."  This  argument  drawn  from  the 
similarity  of  the  Shemitic  dialects,  holds  good  against  the  sup- 
position of  the  introduction  of  entirely  new  languages  at  Babel, 
apart  from  the  notion  which  Casaubon  maintained  that  the 
Hebrew  was  the  primitive  language.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  ey/cXioret?  and  irpoaerficKUreiM,  which  he  speaks  of,  are  exactly 
the  variations  that  would  have  been  coming  into  existence  in 
different  tribes,  though  not  dispersed  more  widely  than  the 
necessities  of  increasing  numbers  would  require,  the  tendency 
to  scatter  thus  produced  having  been  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the 
efforts  made  to  hinder  dispersion,  as  displayed  in  the  building 
of  the  tower  and  city.  Heidegger,  reviewing  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  declares  himself  in  &vour  of  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  languages  in  the  course  of  time.  He  appeals  to  the 
teaching  of  experience,  and  says  that  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  change  did  not  originally  take  place,  as 
we  now  see  it  in  progress  from  various  causes,  xmless  it  can  be 
shown  by  clear  proof  that  it  happened  otherwise  by  the  inter- 
ference of  a  miracle.^  That  there  was  no  such  miracle,  he 
argues  from  the  difference  between  confusion  of  tongue  or  lip, 
and  confusion  of  tongues.     Two  or  three  people  Inight  speak 

'  Colligimus  nrnltis  fidiculis,  Lmg^aarnm  diyersitatem  non  esse  immediate  per 
confusionem,  in^eneratis  novis  habitibus,  introductani)  sad  procedente  tempore,  divisis 
^entibus,  notonam  illam  ling^nim  mutationem  et  diverBitatam  ex  uno  principio, 
m  quod  per  artem  resolubilis  est,  obrepsisse. — Deniqae  ezperientia  rerum  magistra 
ipsa  quoque  lenocinari  nobis  ridetur.  Nulla  enim  ratio,  cur  aliter  anti^uitus 
linguarum  varietatem  bbycnisse  opinemur,  qullin  hodieque  linguarum  mutationem 
contingere  cernimus. — Eodem  modo  antiquitus  unum  idioma  in  yaria  successu 
temporis  divisum  esse,  proclive  est  divinatn,  nisi  miraculo  intercedente  aliter 
factum  esse  liquidd  proban  possit. 
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with  confused  discourse,  and  so  not  understand  one  another, 
without  diversity  of  languages.^  Moreover,  like  Philo,  he 
thinks  that  confusion  of  tongue  is  not  the  proper  expression  to 
denote  the  introduction  of  languages  different  from  that  pre- 
viously spoken. 

"We  may  now  ptiss  to  a  much  earlier  authority.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  learned  that  Gregory  of  Nyssa  held  the  notion  of 
the  human  origin  of  language  in  general ;  and  in  reply  to  the 
objection  to  this  opinion  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  he  says  that  God  is  not  said 
to  have  produced  languages  on  that  occasion,  but  to  have  con- 
founded the  existing  language.'  He  does  not,  indeed,  say  in 
what  manner  this  confusion  was  produced ;  but  he  says  that, 
while  living  together,  men  had  one  language,  but  that  when 
God  willed  the  earth  to  be  peopled,  then  men,  being  scat- 
tered according  as  they  agreed  in  language,  went  apart  in 
different  directions.^  Hence  he  alleges  that  his  opinion  of  the 
human  origin  of  language,  both  before  and  after  the  dispersion, 
is  not  in  any  way  invalidated  by  this  narrative.*  It  is  plain 
that  the  conmiunity  and  difference  of  speech,  in  accordance  with 
which  men  went  together  or  parted  asunder,  may  in  Gregory's 
conception  have  been  growing  up  simultaneously  with  a  general 
sameness  of  language  through  a  considerable  period,  as  well  as 
produced  all  at  once ;  indeed,  we  might  say  the  former  is  more 
consistent  with  his  view  of  the  matter.  Thus  we  see  that  long 
before  the  existence  of  recent  linguistic  theories,  not  only 

1  Planum  est  disparata  hsec  duo,  eonfusio  linffua  sen  termonU  H  labii,  9t  amjwm 
Unguarumy  hoc  est  divisio  linguarum,  seu  loquendi  generum  yerbis  et  idiotismis 
diBcrepantium.  Sic  enim  duo  tresye  loqui  possent  conAiso  sennone,  neque  uUi 
invicem  intcUecto.    An  iccirc6  duarain  Tel  trium  diyersarum  linguarum  ritu  } 

'  'Ec  8rf  Tijr  T^F  M,  T^j  Tvpymrottas  ohyx'*^^  ^*  ivcarrtovfidtniip  ro7s  dpTiii4w<Hf 
wpofftptpyy  oM  iK9i  Ttomv  kiyrrai  yhj&inras  b  Q^hi  rSov  kvOp^aVy  hXKk  avyx^u^  fh^ 
omray,  &f  oh  fi^  irdprts  trdyroty  ixo6tiy. — Adv.  Eunom.  xii. 

^  T((tc  9i€inra(f$4vT*s  icar&  T^r  r^r  ^wyrjt  Kotyuvlay  iX\os  iWaxv  9i€ined(nj. — 
Jbid. 

*  *A(rT«  fi4y€i  irdytos  iffiiy  6  \6yos  6  tits  har^pwrlvat  ^vhs  r^i  TipLer4pai  iuofolas 
€t/yfifJMra  tlvou  6pi(6fiepos'  oirre  yiip  &V  ^X^'  ^^'  SfiS^voy  Slifom  ^y  kavr^  th 
iofBpi&iriyoyi  Btov  fri^rtcy  HtdouTKoXiay  riyii  yryoyulay  rdif  iyBp^ott  itap^  r^s  ypai^s 
ft§/M04iKafuy'  oirrc  els  voiKl\as  yKi&iTvmy  9uu^pas  ^ifrtirjBiVTwy,  thrtts  &y  tKturros 
^4yyoiro  0uos  hreirrdrTiirt  y6fJLOs, — Ihid* 
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thoughtful  and  learned,  but  also  orthodox  men  found  a  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  popular  interpretation  of  this  narrative,  and 
that  efforts  to  explain  it  differently  are  not  in  all  cases  to  be 
ascribed  to  modern  rationalism. 

Taking  the  passage  now  in  connexion  with  the  ethnographical 
account  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  learn  from  that 
chapter  that,  however  the  divergence  of  language  took  place,  it 
did  not  consist  in  a  confusion  of  tongues  amongst  the  members 
of  the  same  tribe  or  family.     This  is  pkin  from  the  manner  in 

the  descendants  of  the  several  sons  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
"every  one  after  his  tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their 
nations.''  The  divergence  was  between  the  languages  of 
different  tribes  or  families,  not  amongst  the  members  of  the 
same  tribes.  If  the  confusion  took  place  before  the  sepa- 
ration, it  must  then  have  been  consistent  with  the  sameness 
of  language  in  the  several  tribes.  This  points,  at  any  rate,  to  a 
tribal  separation  as  its  cause,  and  might  have  been  produced  by 
the  absence  of  frequent  intercourse  between  the  members  of 
different  tribes,  in  certain  stages  of  the  progress  of  language, 
without  any  very  wide  local  separation.  A  tendency  in  this  di- 
rection may  have  existed  and  produced  certain  effects  from  the 
very  first.  That  there  existed  such  a  tendency  to  disperse  from 
the  beginning  is  implied  in  the  apprehension,  which  men  are 
represented  as  having  felt,  lest  they  should  be  scattered  abroad, 
and  in  the  political  design  of  counteracting  that  tendency  by  in- 
creasing the  concentration  of  men  in  a  great  city.  That  men 
should  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  instead 
of  concentrating  themselves  in  crowded  centres,  is  represented 
through  the  whole  preceding  part  of  the  book  as  the  intention 
of  Providence,  the  concentration  in  large  cities  being  subordi- 
nate, as  we  see  it  to  be,  to  the  peopling  of  countries.  It  was  to 
coimteract  this  design  of  Providence  that  men  were  engaged, 
according  to  this  account,  in  building  their  great  city  and  tower ; 
and  it  was  to  kinder  them  from  thus  counteracting  the  design 
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of  Proyidence  tliat  God  is  represented  as  interposing.  He 
resolves,  in  consequence,  to  go  down  and  confound  their  lan- 
g^ge.  "We  have  just  seen  that  this  could  not  have  been  a 
promiscuous  confusion,  but  that,  however  it  was  accomplished,  it 
was  consistent  with  the  unity  of  language  in  the  several  tribes 
of  men.  Why  may  not  the  statement  of  v.  8,  "  And  the  Lord 
scattered  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  express  the 
means  rather  than  the  effect  of  this  confusion  P^  Or  may  not 
each  have  been  viewed  by  the  writer  as  in  its  turn  a  cause,  as 
well  as  an  effect  of  the  other  P  The  spirit  of  separation  already 
at  work,  as  we  have  seen,  may  have  been  increased  and  stimu- 
lated ;  ordinary  and  probable  dissensions  may  have  caused  wider 
separation,  or  increased  the  tendency  towards  it.  This,  as 
having  happened  under  the  providential  arrangements  of  God, 
may  be  truly  ascribed  to  divine  agency.  The  separation  thus 
effected  would  produce  in  time  divergence  of  speech,  and 
this  would,  in  turn,  widen  the  separation,  and  effectually  hinder 
the  reunion  of  tribes  thus  scattered.  Even  in  this  way,  the 
priority  of  the  divergence  of  speech  may  have  existed  in  the 
lesser  differences  that  may  have  originated  between  different 
tribes  through  want  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  before  they 
were  widely  separated.^  At  any  rate,  nothing  is  more  fre- 
quently observable  in  the  history  of  mankind,  than  a  concur- 
rence of  progressing  events  taking  their  rise  from  some  obscure 
beginning  of  one,  and  thenceforward  by  a  mutual  action  and 
reaction  becoming  each  in  turn  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the 
other.  And  then  if  it  does  not  come  within  the  design  of  a 
narrator  to  trace  back  the  results  to  that  first  obscure  beginning, 

^  ^*  The  oonfxirioii  of  tongaes  and  the  dispenioxi  of  nations  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  as  contemporaneous  events.  *  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad/  is  stated  as 
the  execution  of  the  Divine  counsel,  'Let  us  confound  their  language.*  The 
divergence  of  the  various  families  into  distinct  tribes  and  nations  ran  parallel  with 
the  divergence  of  speech  into  dialects  and  languages."— Article  on  the  Confusion  of 
Touffuos,  in  Smith's  Historj  of  the  Bible,  by^  Rev.  W.  L.  Bevan. 

'  The  writer  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  already  referred  to,  quotes  Moffatt's 
Missionary  Labours  in  Southern  Africa,  as  representing  that  amongst  some  of  the 
African  tribes,  where  separation  from  the  central  gaUierings  of  the  nation  takes 
place,  "  In  the  course  of  a  single  generation  the  entire  character  of  the  language  is 
changed." 
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it  will  depend  on  the  point  from  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
object  he  has  in  view,  the  writer  takes  his  start,  which  shall 
appear  in  his  narrative  as  the  cause  of  the  other.  The  writer 
of  the  present  narrative  introduces  the  divine  interposition 
at  such  a  point  as  to  give  the  priority  as  cause  apparently  to 
the  variation  of  speech.  But  a  different  order  of  priority  in 
the  previous  steps  is  not  obscurely  intimated.  For  setting  out 
with  the  unity  of  language,  by  the  apprehension  lest  men  should 
he  dispersed  which  is  mentioned,  he  clearly  implies  the  existence 
of  some  tendency  to  separate — a  tendency  already  showing  itself 
in  actual  separation  to  some  extent.  The  efforts  to  counteract 
that  fail  through  the  divine  interposition.  That  interposition 
may  have  been  no  more  than  the  operation  of  the  natural  law 
whereby  the  lesser  partition  of  tribes,  that  had  been  already 
taking  place;  |)roduced  its  effect  in  a  change  of  language,  which 
successfully  counteracted  the  efforts  made  to  hinder  dispersion. 

The  reason  why  this  manner  of  representing  the  matter  was 
adopted  may  be  found  in  the  object  which  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  the  Hebrew  Legislator  had  in  view ;  and  the  use  of  so 
strongly  representing  the  divine  agency  in  producing  the  effects 
described  was  doubtless  the  tendency  this  representation  would 
have  to  counteract  the  disposition  of  the  children  of  Israel  to 
coalesce  with  other  nations.  It  was  the  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment to  make  them  the  most  distinct  and  separate  people  in  the 
world.  This  was  necesisary  for  the  preservation  of  the  true 
religion,  of  which  that  people  was  to  be  the  depositary  for  many 
ages.  Their  removal  from  amongst  the  Egyptians,  with  whom 
they  had  so  long  sojourned,  and  a  return  to  whom  for  any 
purpose  was  so  strictly  prohibited,  and  their  future  separation 
from  the  nations  surrounding  them,  was  to  have  a  religious 
character  impressed  on  it.  This  design  would  be  much  pro- 
moted by  the  representation  of  the  divine  agency  as  brought 
into  operation,  at  the  early  beginnings  of  human  history,  to  keep 
the  tribes  and  nations  of  mankind  separate  and  distinct.  And, 
accordingly,  in  the  Song  of  Moses^  at  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
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tration,  we  find  him  referring  the  people  to  this  very  narrative 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  : — 

**  Bemember  the  days  of  old, 
Consider  the  jears  of  many  generations ; 
Ask  thy  father  and  he  will  show  thee, 
Thy  elders  and  they  will  tell  thee  : 
When  the  Most  High  caused  the  nations  to  inherit, 
When  he  scattered  the  sons  of  Adam, 
He  set  bonndaries  to  the  peoples, 
For  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Israel.*' ' 

The  expression,  "when  he  scattered  the  sons  of  Adam,*'  plainly 
refers  us  to  the  execution  of  the  divine  purpose  to  scatter  them, 
as  described  in  this  chapter,  when  God  saw  "  the  city  and  the 
tower  which  the  sons  of  Adam  were  building/'  The  mention 
of  the  sons  of  Adam,  instead  of  the  sons  of  Noah  as  in  the  title 
of  this  section,  "The  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah,"  is 
peculiar,  and  was  evidently  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the 
later  passage.  The  subservience  of  the  present  narrative  to  the 
writer's  object  would  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  dispersion  of  mankind  was  accomplished,  so  long 
as  it  is  represented  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  designs 
of  Providence.  But  the  force  of  the  example  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  showing  that  concurrently  with  this  provi- 
dential design  to  scatter  abroad  in  the  earth  the  children  of 
men,  there  was  at  work  a  divine  influence- the  influence  of  a 
natural  law,  and  therefore  truly  ascribed  to  God,  the  operation 
of  which  may  have  itself,  indeed,  originated  in  the  earliest  and 
most  partial  separations,  but  the  subsequent  effect  of  which  was 
most  potently  to  cause  a  wider  separation,  and  to  hinder  the 
success  of  any  attempts  to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  of 
men  to  separate.  This  the  narrative  very  distinctly  presents  to 
our  view,  but  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  the  capacity  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  written,  than  if  it  had  given  a  more  particular 
and  literal  representation  of  the  way  in  which  the  events 
actually  took  place. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  now  said  to  remove  any  difficulty 

*  Bent,  xxxii.  7,  8. 
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whicli  this  narrative  might  occasion,  as  seeming  to  describe  the 
events  in  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  the  analogy  of 
the  changes  that  have  ever  since  taken  place  would  seem  to 
indicate.  The  actual  order  is  implied  in  the  statements  of  the 
narrative,  sufficiently  to  clear  the  account  from  the  charge  of 
niisconce{)tion ;  the  seeming  inversion  of  order  is  only  apparent, 
inasmuch  as  once  the  process  had  come  into  operation  each  of 
the  two  concurrent  events  became  in  turn,  in  the  progress 
of  their  growth,  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the  other.  The 
remarks  that  have  been  made  will  also  remove  the  difficidty 
which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  supposed  needless  introduction 
of  miracle  to  produce  a  result,  for  which  natural  causes,  that 
must  have  been  in  operation  from  the  beginning,  would  have 
sufficed.  The  narrative,  in  fact,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
operation  of  any  miraculous  interference  of  God  whatever, 
though  it  does  ascribe  the  result  in  a  most  decided  manner  to 
the  divine  agency.  That  agency  may  have  been  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  natural  laws  which  God  had  established  in  the 
world,  the  anthropomorphic  representation  of  it  being  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  Scriptural  manner  of  representing  all 
the  operations  of  God  in  nature, — that  God  who  rides  upon  the 
winds,  and  makes  the  clouds  his  chariot,  whose  voice  is  in  the 
thunder,  and  his  footsteps  upon  the  sea. 

In  thi8  short  narrative  we  may  likewise  n?tice,  though 
perhaps  only  in  a  slight  degree,  the  characteristic  already  re- 
marked in  former  instances,  where  the  repetition  of  a  particular 
formula  seems  to  give  the  narrative  the  air  of  a  tale  intended  for 
recitation,  and  veiliag  under  its  form  an  event  or  moral  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  is  actually  expressed.  This  character- 
istic in  the  present  case  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  phrase 
which  appears  in  the  English  Version  as  "  Go  to ;"  and  as  the 
original  word  for  this,  n^n,  which  occurs  here  three  times,  and 
is  put  into  the  mouth  both  of  God  and  of  men,  is  elsewhere  found 
in  this  interjectional  sense  only  in  xxxviii.  16,  and  Exod.  i.  10, 
its  repetition  here  is  certainly  remarkable,  considering  how 
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short  the  entire  passage  is,  and  is  not  without  significance  in 
connexion  with  the  remarks  already  made. 


CHAPTEES  X.  19,  XIII.  10-13,  XIV.,  XVIII.  20-83,  XIX. 

THE  CITIES  OF  THE  PLAIN. 

The  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  of  the  circle,  as 
the  word  "^Sp  should  perhaps  be  rendered,  however  it  was 
occasioned,  and  by  whatever  means  effected,  seems  to  be  as 
clearly  an  historical  event  as  any  on  record.  Josephus,  De  Bell- 
Jud.y  iv.  8,  4,  says  that  the  ruins,  or  as  he  calls  them,  the 
shadows  of  the  five  cities,  were  still  visible  in  his  time.  He  had 
himself  visited  that  region,  for  he  tells  us,  Ant.  i.  11,  4,  that  he 
had  himself  seen  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was 
turned.  Doubtless  he  saw,  what  are  still  to  be  seen,  masses 
of  salt,  from  which  pillar-like  blocks  are  sometimes  separated, 
one  of  which  he  might  naturally  have  supposed  to  be  that  with 
which  Lot's  wife  was  encrusted  according  to  the  Biblical 
narrative.  Strabo  also,  Oeog.  xvi.  Syria,  mentions  the  extant 
remains  of  a  wall  of  sixty  stadia  which  had  enclosed  the  city  of 
Sodom.  Indeed,  if  De  Saulcy's  observations  are  to  be  relied 
on,  there  are  traces  of  the  ruins  still  in  existence.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  only  in  Christian  times  that  the  notion  prevailed  that  the 
site  of  the  cities  was  overflowed  by  the  Dead  Sea,  after  their 
destruction.  When  Genesis  x.  19  was  written,  they  were 
sufficiently  extant  to  furnish  notorious  landmarks,  by  which 
to  limit  the  border  of  the  Canaanites.  Had  they  been  at  that 
time  covered  by  the  sea,  it  would  have  been  the  sea  itself  and 
not  the  no  longer  visible  cities  which  would  have  been  men- 
tioned as  the  boundary.  In  chap.  xiii.  they  are  mentioned 
as  already  destroyed,  but  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  sea  had 
overflowed  the  plain.  Rather  the  manner  of  speaking  seems 
to  imply  the  desolateness  of  the  region  in  the  writer's  time, 
by  the  mention  of  its  fertility  before  the  destruction.    The 
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plain  or  circle  was  still  there,  though  not  as  it  once  was, 
"  before  Jehovah  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  a  garden 
of  Jehovah ;"  and  in  the  account  of  the  destruction  in  xix.  it 
is  also  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  not  a  wjori  said  of  the  sea. 

It  is  true  that  in  xiv.  3,  after  the  mention  of  "the  vale 
of  Siddim,"  the  gloss  is  added,  "  That  is  the  Salt  Sea."  Mr. 
Ghrove,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art.  Siddim,  thinks 
that  the  writer  of  this  gloss  believed  that  the  sea  had  over- 
flowed the  site.  And  Josephus  himself.  Ant.  i.  10,  says  that 
the  vale  called  "the  Slime  Pits"  became  after  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  the  lake  Asphaltitis.  It  is  plain,  however,  from  all 
that  Josephus  says  about  this  region,  that  he  distinguishes  this 
valley  from  the  adjacent  site  of  the  cities.  And,  indeed.  Gen. 
xiv.  itself  seems  so  to  disting^iish  it  likewise.  The  kings  of  the 
five  cities  had  come  together  to  ( /Nt)  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Had 
this  valley  contained  in  it  the  five  cities,  this  manner  of  speaking 
would  have  been  absurd.  Whether  therefore  the  writer  of  the 
gloss  thought  the  sea  had  subsequently  overflowed  this  valley, 
or  merely  that  this  vale  was  the  site  of  the  sea,  its  border  being 
the  place  where  the  kings  assembled,  and  where  the  slime  pits 
existed,  plainly  nothing  is  said  about  the  site  of  the  cities  in 
connexion  with  the  sea. 

As  chapter  xiv.  mentions  one  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  region,  the  existence  of  bitumen,  so  does  chapter  xix. 
another,  namely,  the  salt  with  which  Lot's  wife,  as  she 
lingered,  was  overwhelmed.  These  and  the  existing  desolation 
of  the  region  are  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  particu- 
lars mentioned  in  this  book  and  the  present  state  of  that 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  geological 
character  of  the  region  is  for  the  most  part  that  of  aqueous 
formation,  and  that  the  igneous  rocks  found  there  are  ancient 
trap-rocks,  and  not  the  products  of  recent  volcanic  action, 
presents  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  receiving  the  Biblical 
story  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities.  On  the  contrary,  the 
appearance  of  volcanic  action  as  the  cause  of  the  destruction 
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would  be  rather  adverse  to  the  Scriptural  account.  For  nowhere 
is  the  destruction  ascribed  to  that  action,  in  whole  or  in  part* 
Fire  from  the  atmosphere  is  the,  sole  physical  cause  that  is 
mentioned.  The  probable  use  of  asphalt  for  mortar  in  the 
building  of  the  cities  would  no  doubt  haye  rendered  them  more 
liable  to  destruction  by  means  of  fire.  The  existence  indeed 
of  bitumen  in  any  region  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  develop- 
ment of  internal  heat  by  which  the  oils  of  vegetable  deposits 
might  be  distilled ;  and  this  internal  heat  might  predispose  a 
region  affected  by  it  to  earthquakes,  such  as  have  occurred  in 
Syria  from  time  to  time.  It  might,  however,  be  only  a  local 
development  of  heat  produced  by  chemical  decomposition  in 
the  ligneous  deposits,  insufficient  to  cause  any  disturbance  of 
the  surface  like  an  earthquake.  And  this  is  the  more  likely, 
if  the  bituminous  matter  is  limited  in  its  extent,  as  appears  to 
be  the  casQ.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  story  in  Genesis  makes  no 
reference  to  this  as  a  conspiring  cause,  except  so  far  as  it  may 
be  imagined  that  it  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  verb  "  over- 
throw," in  describing  the  destruction.  But  though  this  verb, 
*ni^^,  in  its  literal  signification,  implies  an  overturning,  yet  its 
use  here  is  not  decisive.  For,  not  to  insist  on  the  laxer  use 
of  the  word  to  denote  any  kind  of  destruction,  it  is  certain  that 
the  destruction  of  buildings  by  fire  tends  to  the  fall  of  masonry 
by  the  spoiling  of  the  cement,  which  would  especially  happen  if 
bitumen  was  used,  and  also  by  the  removal  of  the  timber  bands 
and  supports,  when  consumed  by  the  fire. 

The  destruction  is  ascribed  by  Josephus  to  a  thunderbolt, 
that  is,  to  lightning.  The  account  in  Gen.  xix.  24  ascribes  it 
to  "  brimstone  and  fire.'*  This  is  of  course  only  a  hendiadis 
denoting  sulphureous  fire.  And  a  reference  to  Ps.  xi.  6,  "  Upon 
the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a  tem- 
pest of  flames,''  may  show  that  this  is  only  a  popular  and 
figurative  way  of  representing  lightning.  Also  in  Deut.  xxix. 
23  the  reduction  of  "the  whole  land  to  brimstone,  and  salt, 
and  burning,  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,"  is  plainly  a  figura- 
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tiye  description  of  the  threatened  desolation.  But  though  we 
might  reasonably  ascribe  the  destruction  of  these  cities  to  the 
operation  of  natural  lightning,  we  should  not  yet  thereby  ex- 
clude the  miraculous  &om  the  Biblical  narratiye.  The  predic- 
tion of  the  approaching  destruction,  and  its  occurrence  as 
foretold,  would  still  be  supernatural.  And  perhaps,  ultimately, 
very  many  of  the  other  Scripture  miracles,  also,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  supernatural  prediction  of  eyents,  in  the  production 
of  which  God  has  used  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature  acting 
according  to  their  wonted  and  regular  operation. 

M ux$h  perplexity  has  been  occasioned  by  the  name  Siddim  in 
Gen.  xiy.  The  Vulgate  translates  by  vaUis  silvestris,  which 
seems  to  be  only  a  guess;  and  the  LXX.  render  the  name 
ij  if>dparY^  rf  oKut^^  which  seems  to  be  only  borrowed  from  the 
subjoined  mention  of  the  Salt  Sea.  Josephus  calls  it  riiv  tcoiKaSa 
rijv  Xeyofihfrjv  ^piara  cun^aKrov,  He  may  haye  imderstood  the 
mention  of  the  wells  of  bitumen  in  r.  10  as  an  explanation. 
At  any  rate,  perhaps  he  was  not  far  from  the  true  explanation. 
Siddim  (D^B^)  may  haye  been  akin  to  Tp^  sidy  which  as  a  yerb 
signifies  to  plaster,  and  as  a  noun  mortar.  The  name,  as  it  is 
used  in  Gen.  xiy.,  is  not  strictly  a  proper  name,  for  it  takes  the 
article  from  the  preceding  word  with  which  it  is  in  stat,  constr. 
The  word  may  haye  signified  plasterers,  or  makers  of  cement, — 
a  trade  which  may  haye  existed  there  in  consequence  of  the  use 
of  bitumen  for  mortar,  as  in  Gen.  xi.  3 :  ''  They  had  brick  for 
stone,  and  bitumen  for  mortar.'' 

There  is  one  part  of  the  narratiye  relating  to  the  destruction 
of  Sodom,  that  presents  in  a  marked  degree  a  peculiarity  already 
noticed  in  certain  portions  of  this  book.  The  intercession  of 
Abraham  on  behalf  of  that  city  is  remarkable  for  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  expressions  in  the  same  order  throughout.  The 
repeated  use  of  Adonai,  the  deprecatory  sentences  with  which 
his  requests  are  prefaced,  repeating  one  or  other  of  two  forms, 
and  the  recurrence  in  each  request  of  the  word  v^K,  rendered 
^'peradyenture"  in  the  English  Version,  giye  to  this  passage 
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the  same  character  of  a  stoiy  intended  for  recitation,  which 
distingoishefl  the  first  chapter  and  the  history  of  the  deluge, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  account  of  the  confusion  of  tongoes. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  matter  renders  this  peculiarity  other- 
wise less  significant  here. 

CHAPTER  ZXII. 
THE  OFFERING  OF  ISAAC. 

I.  The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  to  us,  in  reference 
to  this  transaction,  is  the  place  where  it  was  enacted,  called  in 
the  words  describing  the  command  to  Abraham,  a  mount  in  the 
land  of  Moriah.  The  supposition,  up  to  very  recent  times 
adopted  by  all,  was  that  this  was  the  Mount  Moriah  on  whidi 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  built,  excq>t  that  the  Samaritans 
■maintained  that  it  was  Mount  Gerizim.  Becently,  however,  a 
disposition  has  become  prevalent  to  identify  the  place  where 
the  offering  of  Isaac  was  enacted  with  the  place  called  Moreh, 
where  Abraham  first  established  the  worship  of  Gtoi  on  his 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  One  reason  for  this  sup- 
position, the  proximity  to  Mount  Gerizim,  loses  all  weight 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Samaritans  had  other  motives  for 
fixing  on  this  place,  than  any  knowledge  or  tradition.  From 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  it  became  the 
object  of  the  Samaritan  rulers  to  break  off  all  regard  in  the 
people's  minds  from  the  holy  sites  of  Judaea.  And  the  later 
Samaritans  were  not  less  inclined  to  maintain  the  severance,  as 
we  see  from  St.  John  iv.  20 :  *'  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this 
mountain ;  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where 
men  ought  to  worship.''  The  similarity  of  the  two  names, 
Moreh  and  Moriah,  is  also  a  slender  reason ;  Moreh  is  strictly  a 
proper  name,  and  as  such,  both  in  Gtea.  xii.  6  and  Deut.  xxix« 
30,  though  in  the  genitive  after  a  definite  noun,  rejects  the 
article;  the  "hill  of  Moreh,"  mentioned  in  Judges  viL  1, 
where  the  name  has  the  article,  being  a  totally  different  place, 
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as  shown  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  Moriah,  in  the  two  places  of  its  occnirrence, 
namely.  Gen.  xxii.  and  2  Chron.  iii.  1,  bears  the  article  as  an 
appellative,  whether  it  denotes  the  same  situation  in  both  places 
or  not.  It  is  true  the  LXX.  render  the  Moreh  of  Gen.  xii.  and 
the  Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.  alike  by  the  adjective  in^Xif,  in  one 
case  translating  by  the  words,  "  the  lofty  oak,'*  in  the  other  by 
**  the  high  land.^^  It  is  plain  that  on  whatever  grounds  they 
proceeded  in  thus  translating,  this  gives  no  support  to  the  sup* 
position  that  the  names,  as  names  of  places,  are  synonymous,  in- 
asmuch as  they  did  not  take  the  words  for  names  of  places  at 
all,  but  as  descriptive  adjectives. 

An  argument  is  founded  on  the  similarity  of  the  names,  both 
in  form  and  in  signification,  as  derived  from  the  same  root.  In 
respect  to  the  former,  Mr.  Grove,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  teUs  us  that  H^^^D  is  only  the  feminine  form  of  n*1123. 
According  to  no  analogy  of  the  construction  of  feminine  forms 
can  this  be  said;  the  masculine  form  should  in  this  case  have 
have  been  ^1£).  It  is  true  the  resemblance  is  greater,  and 
the  relation  of  masculine  and  feminine  forms  more  apparent,  as 
the  words  are  given  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  H^Xib  and 
riM^123.  But  then  these  Samaritan  readings  are  liable  to  the 
suspicion,  that  they  arose  from  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Samaritans  to  identify  the  Moreh  and  Moriah  of  Genesis, 
and  to  distinguish  the  latter  from  the  Moriah  of  Solomon's 
temple.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  supposed  signification, 
vimofiy  as  derived  &om  T\^^  to  see.  This  derivation,  as  concerns 
the  Hebrew  forms,  is  very  dubious.  It  would  be  more  probable 
in  regard  to  the  Samaritan  readings,  which,  however,  are  subject 
to  the  suspicion  just  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  the  Moriah  of 
2  Chron.  iii.  1  is  supposed  to  be  there  all  but  expressly  derived 
from  the  verb,  and  consequently  to  denote  vision  plainly  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  No  doubt  this  is  true  if  we  judge  by 
the  translations.  Thus  in  the  English  Version  we  read,  "  Solo* 
mon  began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  in 
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mount  Moriahy  where  the  Lord  appeared  unto  David  hia 
father."  "The  Lord,"  however,  is  supplied,  although  the 
account  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  makes  no  mention  of  any  appearance 
of  the  Lord,  hut  only  of  the  destroying  angel,  the  communiea- 
tions  fix)m  the  Lord  himself  having  heen  made  through  Gad, 
David's  seer.  Hence  in  the  margin  of  the  Engliah  Version, 
the  reading,  "  which  was  seen  of  David  his  fstther,"  is  givei.^ 
Doubtless  the  indication  of  the  place  by  Gad,  as  that  on  which 
David  was  to  offer  the  atonement,  is  what  the  writer  of  the 
Chronicles  refers  to,  inasmuch  as  David  himself  had  inferred 
from  this,  that  it  was  the  place  on  which  the  temple  was  to  be 
built.  Thus  we  read  in  1  Chron*  xxiL  1,  immediately  after  the 
purchase  of  the  threshing  floor  of  Oman  and  the  building  of 
the  altar  and  offering  on  it  the  burnt-offering,  that  David  said, 
"  This  is  the  house  of  the  Lord  God,  and  this  is  the  altar  of  the 
burnt-offering  for  laraeL"  And  accordingly  in  2  Chron.  iiL  1, 
after  the  clause,  '^  which  was  seen  of  David  his  father,"  there 
is  subjoined  the  additional  clause,  "  in  a  place  which  David 
appointed."  Lideed  the  former  clause  might  be  rendered, 
"  Which  was  provided  by  David  his  father,"  the  latter  being 
an  explanatory  addition  in  that  case.  Any  reference  therefore 
to  the  idea  of  the  vision  in  the  name  Moriah  as  given  in  2 
Ghron.  iiL  1  is  to  say  the  least  extremely  questionable. 

Another  argument,  on  which  much  stress  is  laid,  is  the 
supposed  height  of  the  hill  of  the  sacrifice,  rendering  it  visible 
from  a  great  distance,  "  afeir  off,"  as  in  Gfen.  xxii.  4 ;  whereas 
Dean  Stanley  informs  us  that  the  towers  of  Jerusalem  are  indeed 
seen  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  the  south,  but  not  as  an 
elevation,  while  there  is  nothing  that  answers  to  the  place  "  afar 
off,"  to  which  Abraham  ''  lifted  up  his  eyes."  But  here  there 
is  too  much  stress  laid  on  the  words,  ''lifted  up  his  eyes/'  as  im- 
plying an  elevation  of  any  great  height,  or  indeed  any  elevation 
at  all.    Li  9.  13  of  this  chapter,  Abraham  is  said  to  have  lifted 

*  TpV  HKT}  IBt?.    Mount  not  Mbru^  ia  the  antecedent  of  the  relatiTO ;  at  any 
rate  if  Moriah  be  fcsmnine,  as  it  probably  is. 
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up  his  eyes  and  seen  the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  at  a  time 
when  having  doubtless  had  his  eyes  just  before  raised  towards 
the  angel  speaking  from  heaven,  he  must  in  fact  have  lowered 
them,  to  see  the  ram.  The  expression  is  used  of  directing  the 
eyes  in  any  manner.  Also  the  phrase,  **  a&r  off,^'  may  denote 
any  distance  beyond  immediate  proximity,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  as  in  xxxvii.  18,  "  When  they  saw  him  afar  oiF, 
even  before  he  came  near  unto  them.''  Here  it  could  not  have 
denoted  a  distance  much  greater  than  that  mentioned  by  Dean 
Stanley,  inasmuch  as  there  was  now  no  occasion  to  bring  the 
attendants  or  the  ass  any  further,  and  Isaac  was  able  to  bear 
the  load  of  the  wood  laid  upon  him  to  the  appointed  place,  which 
may  still  have  been,  as  the  Moriah  of  Jerusalem  is,  a  hill,  though 
not  distinguishable  as  such  at  any  distance. 

The  immediate  proximity  to  Salem,  the  city  of  Melchizedek, 
if  that  were  Jerusalem,  is  thought  to  be  imlike  ''  the  lonely  and 
desolate  spot  implied  by  the  narrative,  where  not  even  fire  was 
to  be  obtained,  and  where  no  help  but  that  of  the  Almighty  was 
nigh,"  as  Mr.  Grove  remarks.  But  even  under  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  Melchizedek  the  whole  may  have  taken  place  without 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  desolate  loneli- 
ness of  the  spot,  supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  narrative,  has  no 
place  in  it  whatever.  It  is  not  impHed  that  Abraham  could 
not  obtain  fire ;  but  going  to  an  unknown  place  he  took  with 
him  by  way  of  precaution  what  would  be  needful  for  the  intended 
sacrifice. 

The  last  argument  reUed  on  is  the  silence  of  the  sacred 
writers  in  reference  to  this  event  in  connexion  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  spot,  or  the  building  or  restorations  of  the  temple^ 
or  in  any  of  the  paronomastic  addresses  of  the  prophets,  the 
sermon  of  St.  Stephen,  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  while  it  is 
alleged  Hiat,  had  the  transaction  taken  place  on  the  site  of  the 
temple,  some  allusion  to  it  would  without  fail  have  been  made. 
This  arffumentwm  ab  sUentio  is  notoriously  not  to  be  reUed  on ; 
the  instances  of  unaccountable  silence  respecting  imdoubted 
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fiusts,  where  we  might  have  expected  them  to  be  meationedy  are 
too  nmnerous  amongst  ancient  writers  to  allow  it  any  weighty 
except  as  tending  to  corroborate  arguments  that  may  have  con- 
siderable weight  in  themselves.  In  the  present  case,  the  clause 
in  2  Chron.  iii.  1,  "Which  was  seen"  (riKTJ)  or  "provided  by 
David/'  may  fidrly  be  taken  as  containing  an  obscure  reference 
to  the  Jchovah-jirehy  and  the  saying,  "  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord 
it  shall  be  seen/'  of  Gen.  xxii.  14,  so  that  the  absence  of  all 
such  reference  is  not  so  complete  as  is  alleged. 

On  the  whole  these  arguinents  are  not  sufficient  to  disturb 
the  traditional  view,  which  has  in  its  &vour  not  only  the  tradi- 
tion itself,  but  the  identity  of  the  name,  used  in  both  places 
alike  as  an  appellative  bearing  the  article.  And  it  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  name  is  used  in  a 
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more  limited  s^tise  in  2  Chron.  iii.  1,  than  in  Gen.  xxiL  2.  In 
the  one  case  a  particular  hill  in  the  land  of  Moriah  is  to  be 
shown  to  Abraham;  in  the  other,  a  particukr  hill  of  Moriah 
was  pointed  out  to  David,  the  antecedent  to  the  relative  in 
this  latter  case  being  the  word  Aill,  and  not  Moriah,  which 
is  probable  a  feminine  word,  while  the  relative  and  verb  are 
masculine. 

II.  The  next  question  of  moment  which  this  narrative  suggests 
is  the  source  from  which  the  temptation  of  Abraham  proceeded. 
The  Bishop  of  Natal,  in  the  sermon  on  this  subject  which  he 
was  not  permitted  to  preach,  treats  it  as  a  spontaneous  impulse 
arising  in  the  patriarch's  mind  under  the  influence  of  a  preva* 
lent  notion  that  human  sacrifice  was  acceptable  to  God.  The 
Dean  of  Westminster,  in  his  beautiful  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  ii.  p.  48,  First  Series,  has  the  follow- 
ing note  on  this  subject : — "  That  this  temptation  or  trials  through 
whatever  means  it  was  suggested,  should  in  the  sacred  narrative 
be  ascribed  to  the  overruling  voice  of  God,  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  A  still  more 
striking  instance  is  contained  in  the  history  of  David,  where 
the  same  temptation,  which  in  one  book  is  ascribed  to  God,  is 
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in  another  ascribed  to  Satan :  '  The  Lard  moved  David  to  say, 
Oo,  number  Israel  *  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1).  '  Satan  provoked  David 
to  number  Israel'  (1  Chron.  xxi.  1)."  These  two  passages, 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  are  likewise  instanced 
by  Dr.  Hannah,  Bampton  Lecture,  1863,  Lect.  iii.  p.  88,  as 
affording  an  example  of  the  Scriptural  antinomies  which  involve 
an  apparent  contradiction.  He  takes  both  texts  as  they  stand 
in  the  English  Version,  but  in  a  note  gives  a  series  of  extracts 
from  commentators  that  have  endeavoured  to  evade  the  difficulty 
by  assuming  that  Jehovah  is  not  the  subject  of  the  second  clause 
of  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  as  for  instance  in  the  reading  in  the  margin 
of  the  English  Bible,  where  Satan  is  supplied,  ^' Again  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  (Satan) 
moved  David  to  say,  Go,  number  Israel"  Others  suppose  that 
the  verb  standing  without  a  subject,  the  clause  should  be 
rendered  '^one  moved  David,"  or  David  was  moved.  Any 
artifice  of  this  kind  does  great  violence  to  the  words  as  they 
stand  in  the  original,  and  would  only  be  admissible  if  the 
passage  itself  showed  that  the  subject  of  the  verb  could  not  be 
carried  on  from  ihe  first  clause.  To  import  a  reason  for  it  from 
another  book  by  a  different  author,  after  the  reader  must  have 
first  naturally  and  spontaneously  supplied  a  subject  from  the  pre* 
ceding  clause,  is  perfectly  and  absolutely  unwarrantable.  At  the 
same  time  the  introduction  of  a  new  agent  does  not  sever  the  im- 
pulse to  number  the  people  from  the  divine  operation,  as  still  it 
will  appear  as  the  effect  of  Chxl's  displeasure  against  Israel ;  and 
the  introduction  of  Satan,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  English 
Version,  only  brings  into  the  one  passage  the  simultaneous 
ascription  to  God  and  the  devil  of  an  effect,  which  otherwise 
is  supposed  to  be  ascribed  to  these  agents  severally  in  different 
passages.  On  the  other  hand  the  supposition  of  Satanic  agency 
in  the  matter  at  all  se^ns  due  to  a  mistake.  In  1  Chron.  xxi. 
1  the  word  Satan  is  not  used  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  an 
appellative,  and  nowhere  appears  in  the  true  character  of 
a  proper  name.     In  the  book  of  Job,  indeed,  and  in  that  of 
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Zechariahy  it  is  used  of  the  eril  being;  but  then  it  has  the 
article  prefixed,  "the  adversary,"  tear  ifyr/r\v.  In  all  other 
places  it  is  used  as  a  common  noon,  denoting  an  adyersary 
of  any  kind,  and  is  employed  even  in  reference  to  the  "  angel  of 
Jehoyah,"  perhaps  a  personal  manifestation  of  God,  in  the 
story  of  Balaam  on  his  way  to  Balak.  In  Ps.  cix.  6  it 
means  an  adversary  generally — ^no  doubt  a  human  adversary, 
as  appears  &om  the  parallelism  : — 

'*  Set  fhoa  a  wicked  man  orer  him. 
And  let  an  adTenary  stand  at  his  right  hand." 

It  is  true  that  both  here  and  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  the  LXX. 
translate  by  h^&fiohm  ;  but  then  in  both  places  there  is  no  article, 
and  this  word  is  used  by  them  to  represent  other  kinds  of  adver- 
saries than  the  de^,  as  1$  and  T^^  Thus  the  Chronicler  only 
says  in  a  general  way,  what  is  more  particularly  related  in  the 
book  of  Samuel :  "  An  adversary  stood  up  against  Israel,  and 
moved  David."  It  is  to  be  further  considered,  that  the  number- 
ing of  the  people  was  not  a  thing  wrong  in  itself.  TheevHwas 
in  certain  dispositions  and  feelings  attendant  on  and  arising  out 
of  the  transaction  in  the  mind  of  David. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  even  in  our  temptations 
to  ill  there  is  at  times  an  indirect  agency  ascribed  to  Gh)d  in  the 
Scriptures.  We  may  instance  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart, 
and  the  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  '^  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation." A  mere  probcUiionary  trial  or  temptation  would  not  be 
such,  if  there  was  not  in  the  case  some  incitement  to  evil,  how- 
jBver  we  may  be  sure  that  the  direct  suggestion  of  evil  does  not 
proceed  from  God.  Indeed,  as  our  temptations  in  general  arise 
firom  something  in  our  natural  constitution,  which  necessarily 
moves  us  to  a  certain  course  of  action  under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  is  impossible  to  exclude  the  divine  agency  in  its  remote^ 
if  not  its  immediate,  operation  from  any  of  our  temptations. 
Hence,  in  the  note  of  Dean  Stanley  above  quoted,  it  is  not  so 
much  tha  supposition  that  the  same  incitement  might  from 
different  points  of  view  be  ascribed  to  both  God  and  Satan,  that 
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has  reasonably  wounded  the  sensitiyenesB  of  pious  feeling,  as 
the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  case  of  Abraham's  offer- 
ing of  IsaaCy  which  hais  shocked  the  minds  of  many  that  have 
regarded  this  transaction  as  in  a  special  and  peculiar  manner 
the  result  of  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  divine  command. 

It  may  be  obserred  that  the  case  differs  in  one  yery  material 
respect  from  those  probationary  temptations  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  In  these,  the  doing  of  the  act,  the  incitement  to 
which  constitutes  the  means  of  trial,  awakens  the  displeasure 
of  God.  In  the  case  of  Abraham,  the  performance,  as  far  as  it 
was  permitted,  of  that  which  he  was,  in  whatever  way,  moved 
to  do  as  the  means  of  trial,  meets  with  the  highest  approval 
and  commendation  of  God.  It  is  to  be  further  noticed,  that 
the  mere  spontaneous  impulse  awakened  in  Abraham's  mind, 
resulting  from  an  habitual  persuasion  that  human  sacrifice  was 
acceptable  to  God,  as  supposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  seems 
wholly  and  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  representation  of 
the  transaction  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  is  there  plainly 
represented,  not  only  that  Abraham  thought  he  was  acting  in 
obedience  to  a  divine  command,  but  that  he  actually  did  in  some 
way  receive  such  a  command ;  and  this  command  is  attributed 
to  Elohim,  the  generic  name  of  deity,  which,  as  will  abundantly 
be  seen  hereafter,  is  continually  employed  where  the  object  is 
to  mark  a  contrast  between  divine  and  human — ^between  God  and 
his  creatures.  And  then^  further,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as 
regards  the  channel  through  which  the  command  was  given,  it 
is  deeoribed  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  divine  commands 
represented  in  this  book  as  given  to  Abraham  ;  such  for 
instance  as  the  command  to  leave  his  native  country  and  settle 
in  Canaan,  or  the  command  to  observe  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
Through  whatever  means  these  commands  were  given,  or  what- 
ever manner  of  representation  is  adopted  in  describing  the  com- 
munication of  them,  we  can  make  no  distinction,  nor  sever  one 
from  another,  as  more  or  less  historicaL  And  as  regards  these 
communications  in  g^ieral,  there  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  sup- 
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posing  the  liistorical  truth  of  their  divine  origin^  than  in  respect 
to  the  supposition  of  the  like  historical  truth  of  the  divine 
communications  recorded  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
menty  and  in  the  Kew. 

III.  But  as  regards  the  moral  aspect  of  this  particular  trans- 
.action,  it  may,  not  unreasonably,  be  asked  whether  it  is  possible 
that  such  a  command  as  that  to  Abraham  to  slay  his  son  in 
sacrifice  could  have  proceeded  from  Qod,  and  whether  any 
amount  of  evidence  whatever  should  have  led  Abraham  to 
believe  that  God  could  have  given  him  such  a  command  ?  To 
this  enquiry,  as  it  regards  God,  it  may  be  answered  that  plainly, 
according  to  the  entire  representation,  Ood  had  no  intention 
of  permitting  Abraham  to  carry  the  command  into  execution, 
it  being  given  only  for  trial,  and  the  approbation  of  God  having 
reference  only  to  the  £edth  and  the  readiness  to  yield  up  the 
dearest  object  at  Gt)d's  command,  which  were  manifested  on  this 
occasion.  And  at  the  same  time  there  may  have  been  that  in 
Abraham's  state  of  moral  feeling  on  this  subject,  the  participa- 
tion by  him  in  a  low  sense  of  the  value  of  human  life  as  then 
prevalent,  and,  it  may  be  added,  a  familiarity  with  the  prevalent 
notion  of  human  sacrifice  and  its  acceptableness  to  God,  which 
would  have  rendered  any  direct  censure  of  Abraham,  for  intend- 
ing to  slay  his  son  in  obedience  to  a  supposed  divine  command, 
undeserved  and  therefore  imjust — any  direct  censure ;  for  m- 
dUredly  the  mind  of  God  in  regard  to  such  an  act  was  plainly 
enough  made  known,  by  the  suddenness  of  the  divine  interposi- 
tion at  the  arrival  of  the  critical  moment,  and  the  urgency  and 
decisiveness  with  which  the  fatal  stroke  was  arrested.  This  may 
fairly  be  understood,  in  connexion  with  what  is  elsewhere  taught 
in  this  book  of  the  unlawAilness  of  taking  human  life,  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  divine  will  on  this  matter  in  general ;  while  tiie 
substitution  of  the  ram,  and  still  more  the  name  assigned  to 
the  place  by  Abraham,  Jehovah-jireh,  taken  in  connexion  with 
his  previous  remark  to  Isaac, "  My  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a 
lamb  for  a  burnt  o£Eering,"  may  also  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
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of  the  divine  will,  and  of  Abraham's  perception  of  it,  in  respect 
to  human  sacrifice.  And  then^  as  fisur  as  the  question  proposed 
above  rektes  to  Abraham  himself^  the  existence  of  those  habits 
of  thinking,  which  would  have  made  the  divine  censure  unde- 
served, would  have  incapacitated  him  from  feeling,  as  one  of  us 
would  fed,  that  such  a  command  could  not  come  from  God,  and 
so  ought  not  to  be  obeyed*  And  thus  what  would  justly  be 
diacommended  in  the  case  of  one  of  us,  may  have  been  highly 
commendable  in  Abraham's  case.  We  need  not,  therefore,  insist 
on  the  possibility  that  a  secret  feeling  may  have  all  along  pos* 
sessed  the  patriarch's  mind,  and  sustained  him  in  his  trial,  that 
God  would  extricate  him  m  some  unforeseen  way  from  the 
terrible  situation  in  which  he  found  himself  placed — a  feeling 
that  may  have  prompted  the  expectation  that  God  would  provide 
himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering,  however  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  proceeding,  as  far  as  he  couU  see,  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  which  would  have  grown  out  of  his  faith  in  the 
promise  that  in  Isaac  should  his  seed  be  called.  Such  a  feeling, 
at  any  rate,  according  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  extended 
to  the  persuasion  that  God  was  able  to  bring  him  again  from 
the  dead.  And  perhaps  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  expresses  this  feeling,  that  God  was  able  to  bring  him 
even  from^the  dead  again,  not  that  God  would  so  bring  him,  may 
be  taken  to  imply  that,  in  his  mind,  Abraham  did  entertain  the 
hope  that  matters  would  not  be  permitted  to  reach  the  worst 
extremity,  though  even  if  they  should,  he  accounted  that  God 
was  able  to  bring  his  son  again  from  the  dead.  Still  less  should 
we  rely  on  Warburton's  theory,  in  his  famous  discourse  on  this 
subject  in  the  "  Divine  Legation,"  that  Abraham  knew  that 
the  transaction  was  a  scenic  representation  of  our  redemption, 
and  that  it  had  consequently  no  moral  import  ;^  unless  Abraham 

>  **  And  now  we  aee  the  weaknen  of  the  thixd  and  last  part  of  the  objection,  which 
eupposes  this  command  capable  of  affording  a  temptation  to  transgreas  the  fundft- 
mental  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  one  of  which  obligee  us  to  cherieh  and  protect 
oar  offspring ;  and  another,  not  to  injure  our  neighbour.  For  as,  by  the  eommmnd, 
Abraham  understood  tiie  nature  of  man's  redemption:  so  by  the  natore  of  that 
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knew  that  the  slaying  was  to  be  in  mere  show  and  not  in 
reality,  the  scenic  character  of  the  transaction  does  not  relieye 
it  from  any  of  its  moral  difficulties.  A  command  actually  to 
slay  one's  son  as  a  scenic  repres^atation  of  Christ's  death  would 
be  attended  with  the  same  moral  difficulties,  as  to  slay  him 
for  any  other  end,  expressed  or  unexpressed. 

lY.  In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  notice  here,  that  Bishop  Golenso^  who  talks  of  human 
sacrifice  as  having  been  at  times  firightfolly  prevalent  amongst 
the  Israelites,  alleges^  that  **  we  have  at  least  one  'statute'  in 
the  Pentateuch  which  expressly  enjmns  human  sacrijice  /"  The 
statute  on  which  he  lays  so  much  emphasis  he  finds  in  Lev. 
xxviL  28,  29,  which  in  the  English  Version  stands  thus :— «  No 
devoted  thing,  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord,  of  aU 
that  he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of  his 
possession,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed:  every  devoted  thing 
is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord.  None  devoted,  which  shall  be 
devoted  of  men,  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death."  And  the  Bishop  argues  £rom  the  expression,  **  which 
I  commanded  not,"  used  by  Jeremiah  in  reference  to  the  burn- 
ing of  their  sons  for  burnt  offerings  to  Baal,  that  the  people 
must  have  alleged  some  such  divine  authority  for  tiie  practice. 

As  regards  the  construction  put  on  the  passage  in  Leviticusi 
the  blame  is  partly  due  to  the  ambiguity  of  translations,  and 
the  misconception  of  interpreters,  some  of  whom  have  resorted 
to  various  devices  in  order  to  evade  the  objediionable  meaning 
it  was  thought  to  suggest.  Thus  Junius  and  TremeUius  supply 
in  V.  29,  the  word  bestia,  and  render  the  phrase  &*7K!T|0  ab 
homine,  instead  of  ex  hondnibusy  by  which  they  translate  the 
• 

ndempiioii,  he  must  know  how  the  Boenical  reproBentation  was  to  end.  IsasA,  he 
Baw,  was  made  the  person  or  representatiye  of  Christ  dying  for  tu :  the  Son  of  God, 
he  knew,  conld  not  possihlr  lie  under  the  dominian  of  th$  orave.  Hence  he  must 
ieondnde  one  of  these  two  tninga,  either  that  God  wonld  stop  his  hand,  when  he  eame 
to  the  saerificing  stroke :  or  that  if  the  relation  of  this  mystery  was  to  he  represented 
tbrooghont  in  action,  that  then  his  son,  sacrificed  under  the  person  oi  Clmrt,  was, 
under  the  same  per^m,  soon  to  be  restored  to  life." — ^Divine  L%ati(m,  B.  vi.  sect.  5. 

'    »  Pt.  v^p.  2M- 
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D*7^&  of  V.  28.^  others  suggest  thdt  either  civil  or  natural 
death  is  intended  according  to  circumstances.'  And  the  Bishop 
eites  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  as  allowing  that  a  private  individual 
might  devote  a  person,  as  a  child  or  a  slave,  in  this  manner^ 
but  supposing  that  death  was  only  to  be  inflicted  in  case  the 
devoted  person  should  reftise  to  live  the  Ufe  of  sanctification  to 
which  he  was  set  apart. 

The  writer,  however,  who  took  the  view  most  in  accordance 
with  the  Bishop's  interpretation  was  L.  Oappellus,  in  his  De 
Voto  JepkttB  Diatriba  Singtdaris.  He  maintained  that  Jephthah 
sacrificed  his  daughter  under  a  vow  made  in  accordance  with 
this  passage  in  Leviticus,  which  Cappellus  regarded  as  giving 
parents  or  masters  the  power  of  thus  devoting  to  death  a  child  or 
a  slave.  Hesupposedthatthisprovisionof  the  law  had  a  typical 
reference  to  Christ,  who  was  devoted  by  his  heavenly  Father  to 
be  ma4e  a  curse  for  us  by  his  death  on  the  cross ;  while  he 
thought  that  it  would  act  as  a  check  on  rash  imprecations  in  mo- 
ments of  wrath,  when  men  knew  that  a  curse  devoting  to  death 
a  child  or  a  slave  would  be  irrevocable.  And  he  further  sup* 
posed  that  the  law  itself  imposed  a  check  on  the  making  of  such 
rash  vows,  inasmuch  as  by  Numb*  xviii.  14,  '' Everything 
devoted  in  Israel  shall  be  thine,''  the  priesthood  had  the  power 
to  decide  in  what  cases  the  vow  was  legitimate  or  not, — an  ap« 
plication  of  these  words  which  is  evidently  quite  foreign  to  their 
true  purport  and  intent,  namely,  the  grant  of  whatever  was 
devoted  to  religious  uses  to  the  support  or  service  of  the  priest* 
hood. 

The  learned  Selden  repUed  to  this  Diatribe  of  Cappellus,  in  his 
work  De  Jure  Naiurali  et  Gentium  juxta  Dtsciplinam  EhnBorvm. 

1  Omnifl  hwiia  deyota  que  deyoyetur  ab  bomine,  ne  redimitor.  The  presence  of 
the  article  in  tfaia  latter  Terse  does  not  alter  the  meaning.  It  may  be  dne  to  the  9M> 
wnttr,  with  the  preposition  fully  expressed,  this  and  other  prepositions  having  been 
doubtless  originally  substantiyes,  and  therefore  frequently  transferring  an  article  to  the 
governed  word*  Or  the  article  here  may  be  generic,  denoting  manyinf^^  as  (Us^ 
tinguished  from  cattle  or  other  possessions. 

>  Morietur,  morte  soil,  vel  naturali,  vel  civili  (quit  abdioatur  k  negotiis,  et  enltoi 
Bd  deputatur) ;  juxta  diversam  materiam  et  conditionem  rei.— Poolei  Symptig 
CritkimiM,  Bonfirere,  Cor.  ik  Lapide,  and  Estius  are  dted  as  anthorities  for  this  gloaik 
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He  lays  down  that  there  were  four  kinds  of  Cherem^  four  ways  in 
which  objects  were  devoted  by  anathema.  1.  The  word  was 
used  to  denote  the  voluntary  irrevocable  devotion  of  any  pos- 
session to  sacred  uses,  to  which  Lev.  xxviL  28  exclusively  refers. 
In  regard  to  such  gifts  he  shows  that  it  was  a  rule  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  that  no  one  could  devote  in  this  way  anything  that  waa 
not  fully  and  absolutely  in  his  own  power,  intei;rpreting  the 
words,  ''of  man/'  to  denote  Gentile  slaves,  who,  except  as 
regarded  their  lives,  were  as  fully  under  the  dominion  of 
their  masters  as  cattle  or  other  possessions.  These  they  might 
devote  to  the  service  of  the  priests  by  an  absolute  and  irre- 
vocable gift.  But  as  the  law  gave  them  no  right  over  the  life 
of  their  slaves,  much  less  of  their  children,  apart  from  this 
donation,  the  rule  that  they  could  bestow  nothing  that  was  not 
their  own  rendered  it  impossible  that  by  such  a  gift  any  person 
might  devote  to  death  his  child  or  his  slave.  2.  The  second 
kind  of  Cherem  was  when,  by  right  of  conquest  or  military  law, 
persons  were  devoted  to  destruction,  and  things  treated  as 
accursed.  An  example  of  this  is  presented  in  the  case  of 
Jericho,  Josh.  vi.  17,  18 : — ''  The  city  shall  be  a  Cierem,  it  and 
all  that  is  in  it  to  the  Lord. — ^And  ye  shall  in  anywise  keep 
yourselves  from  the  Cherem^  lest  ye  make  yourselves  a  Cherenu 
— And  all  the  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron  are 
consecrated  to  the  Lord."  To  this  kind  of  Cherem  alone  he 
thinks  that  Lev.  xxvii.  29  refers.  But  to  prove  the  exclusive 
reference  of  it  to  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  re- 
maining two.  3.  The  third  kind  of  anathema  is  exemplified  in 
the  edict  of  Ezra  (x.  8),  that ''  whosoever  would  not  come  within 
three  days,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  princes  and  the 
elders,  all  his  substance  should  be  made  a  Cherem^  and  himsdf 
separated  from  the  congregation.^'  4.  The  fourth  sort  of  Cherem 
was,  when  by  a  legal  enactment  persons  or  things  were  laid  under 
anathema  in  case  they  should  hereafter  be  guilty  of  some  trans* 
gression,  or  had  already  done  something  thought  worthy  of  such 
a  sentence.  To  this  he  refers  Neh.  xiii.  25 : — ''  I  contended  with 
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• 

them  and  cursed  ihem^  and  made  tliem  swear  by  God,  ye  sliall 
not  give  yotir  daughters  unto  their  sons,  nor  take  their  daughters 
unto  your  sons  or  for  yourselyes."  He  also  classes  under  this 
the  curse  pronounced  by  Joshua  on  any  one  that  should  rebuild 
the  city  of  Jericho.  Now  in  reference  to  these  two  latter  kinds 
of  anathema,  which  are  nearly  identical,  he  shows  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  interpretations,  they  only  extended  to  excom- 
munication of  persons  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  he  positively 
asserts  that  there  is  no  trace  of  evidence  of  any  one  having  been 
put  to  death  imder  them,  much  less  that  they  were  supposed  to 
sanction  the  voluntary  devotion  of  any  one  to  death  by  private 
persons.  If  death  was  in  any  case  the  consequence  of  such  a 
sentence,  it  was  to  be  regarded  strictly  in  the  character  of  punish- 
ment legally  inflicted,  as  for  a  crime  committed,  and  that  not  by 
the  arbitrary  act  of  private  persons,  but  by  public  authority. 

Returning  now  to  the  second  kind  of  Cherem  enumerated, 
that  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  besieged  cities  were  devoted 
to  destruction  in  case  of  capture,  or  fellow  citizens  thus  de- 
voted if  guilty  of  violating  military  duty,  Selden  exemplifies 
this  on  the  one  hand  by  the  case  of  Jericho  and  Hormah,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  destruction  of  the  men  of  Jabesh-GHlead 
by  virtue  of  the  oath  that  those  who  should  not  come  up  to  the 
Lord  to  Mizpeh  should  be  put  to  death,  Jud.  xxi.  5, 10.  To 
this  also  he  refers  the  case  of  Jonathan,  when  he  unwittingly 
fell  under  the  curse  pronounced  by  Saul  on  any  who  should 
taste  food  until  evening,  1  Sam.  xiv.  It  was  only  to  such 
oases  as  these  that  the  Jewish  doctors  supposed  the  precept  in 
Lev.  xxvii.  29  to  relate,  the  previous  verse,  as  already  mentioned, 
having  reference  only  to  things  dedicated  to  religious  uses, 
which  were  not  to  be  put  to  death  at  alL  It  is  plain,  that 
according  to  their  view  no  provision  whatever  was  made  by  this 
Levitical  law  for  any  voluntary  devotion  of  human  beings  to 
death  by  way  of  sacrifice,  or  any  devotion  of  persons  to  death 
on  any  ground,  except  as  punishment  of  crime  or  by  right  of 
conquest  or  military  law. 
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As  regards  the  case  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  on  which  Bishop 
Colenso  relies  as  an  example  of  human  sacrifice  under  this  law 
according  to  his  conception  of  its  purport,  Seldan  shows  that 
the  Jewish  doctors  were  diyided,  as  to  wheth^  in  fact  she  was 
put  to  death  at  alL  But  he  proves  that  they  were  all  agreed 
that,  if  she  was  sacrificed,  there  was  no  legal  justification  for 
such  a  deed.  Nor  does  the  Scripture  justify  the  act.  The  com- 
mendation of  Jephthah  in  Heb.  xL  does  not  necessarily  extend 
to  this  transaction,  or  give  any  approval  of  it  as  r^ards  its 
moral  character.  The  commendation  has  reference  to  his  faith 
and  reliance  on  God,  by  the  efficacy  of  which  to  impart  extra- 
ordinary energy,  he,  like  others,  was  enabled  to  "  subdue  king^ 
doms."    Posmnt  quia  posse  mdentnr} 

The  Jewish  doctors  must  have  felt  that  there  Was  something 
in  the  verbal  character  of  the  passage  in  Leviticus  to  justify  the 
interpretation  which  they  put  upon  it.  Let  us  see  if  we  have 
reason  for  thinking  they  were  right  in  this  belief.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  *TS^  to  bless,  the  Ch«ek 
iviiBefia  or  oifddfffLa,  and  the  Latin  saeer,  this  word  Cherem  has 
its  good  and  its  bad  significations^  and  that  in  point  of  fact  it  ia 
never,  at  least  in  the  Biblical  usage,  applied  in  its  ill  sense  to 
any  of  those  lesser  cases  of  excommunication  enumerated  by 
Selden.  It  is  invariably  used  either  of  something  devoted 
irrevocably  to  God's  service,  which  is  the  good  significaticHL,  or 
something  irrevocably  accursed,  and,  in  the  case  of  living 
beings,  to  be  destroyed.  And  as  the  noun  Cherem  has  thus  its 
double  sense,  so  has  also  the  cognate  verb,  which  is  only  used  in 
the  Hiphil  and  Hophal  forms,  D^^ll  and  D^H,  to  make  and 
to  be  made  a  Cherem^  D^*  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  this 
verb,  which  is  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  has  in  every 
instance  of  its  use  but  one,  apart  from  this  passage  in  Leviticufl, 
the  ill  sense  of  devoting  to  destruction,  or  of  actually  destroying 

utterly,  except  when  the  adjunct,  *^  to  the  Lord,^'  gives  a  special 

« 

>  Seidell's  disciunon  of  this  subject  occupies  chapters  Ti.-xL  of  the  fourth  book  of 
hit  great  wosk,  De  Jiure  Natorali  et  Gentium  juxta  Disciplinaia  Ebraomm. 
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meaning  to  the  word.  The  one  instance  in  which  the  sense  is 
doubtM  is  in  the  edict  of  Ezra  (x.  8)^  already  mentioned,  where 
it  is  said,  "all  his  substance,  8^3*^,  shall  be  made  a  Cherem,^^ 

m 

D'IrtJ.  This  is  rendered  in  the  English  Version  by  "forfeited." 
The  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  avaOrjfuvnaOi^a'eTcu,  which  is 
ambiguous.  And  perhaps,  considering  the  uniformity  of  the 
usage  otherwise,  we  should  here  render,  "shall  be  accursed," 
the  cattle  and  other  goods  to  be  destroyed,  except  the  gold  and 
silver,  and  brazen  and  iron  vessels,  which  should  be  brought 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  The  other  signification  of  the 
verb,  that  of  devoting  to  religious  uses,  is  determined  by  the 
adjunct,  "  to  the  Lord,"  in  Micah  iv.  13  : — "  I  will  consecrate 
their  gain  unto  Jehovah,  and  their  substance  unto  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  earth."  So  also  in  Lev.  xxvii.  28  we  have  this 
adjunct : — "  Every  Cherem  that  a  man  shall  consecrate  to  the 
Lord  of  all  that  he  hath,  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of 
his  possession,  shall  not  be  sold  and  shall  not  be  redeemed » 
every  Cherem^  it  is  holy  of  holies  to  the  Lord."^  The  Babbis 
perceived  the  force  of  this  adjunct  here,  but  as  usual  refined  too 
much  in  its  application,  thinking  that  it  distinguished  things 
devoted  specially  to  the  use  of  the  sanctuary  from  those  which 
were  for  the  service  of  the  priests.  See  Le  Clerc,  Comment, 
in  Pent,  in  loc.  If  we  now  pass  on  to  v.  29,  we  notice  the 
repetition  of  the  prohibition  to  redeem,  which  would  be 
needless  if  this  verse  only  referred  to  a  special  case  of  what 
was  more  generally  treated  of  in  the  verse  preceding;  the 
abs^Qce  of  the  adjimct,  "  to  the  Lord,"  which  would  in  such 
case  have  had  as  good  reason  to  be  repeated  as  the  prohibi* 
tion  to  redeem ;  and  the  omission  of  the  subject  B^^M,  including 
any  private  person,  with  the  conversion  of  the  verb    into  a 

1  It  is  true  tbat  in  Josb.  vi.  17,  we  find  this  adjunct : — **  The  city  shall  he  Chertm^ 
it  and  all  that  is  in  it  to  the  Lord."  The  verb  bowever  is  not  here  used,  and  the  < 
extent  to  which  the  phrase  **  to  the  Lord"  is  limited  is  to  be  fathered  from  v.  19, 
where  it  is  said  that  **  the  nlver,  and  gold,  and  veesels  of  brass  and  iron,  shall  be  a  holy 
thing  to  the  Lord."  These,  like  the  rest,  were  to  be  Chtrtmy  in  the  sense  of  accursecC 
as  long  as  they  were  ont  of  the  lord's  treasury ;  as  soon  as  they  should  be  brought 
into  it,  they  should  become  Chtretny  in  the  sense  of  things  consecrated  to  sacred  uses. 

16 
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passive  form.  All  these  differences,  in  connexion  with  the 
double  sense  of  the  word  Ckerem  and  of  the  cognate  yerb,  point 
to  a  different  subject :  the  previous  verse  prescribes  a  rule 
relating  to  the  Cherem^  which  should  be  consecrated  to  Jehovah ; 
the  latter  verse  prescribes  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  a 
Cherem  consisting  of  human  beings  who  should  be  devoted  to 
destruction.  These  might  not  be  redeemed,  or  delivered,  as  the 
word  here  used  signifies  in  a  more  general  sense,  but  should 
surely  be  put  to  death.  This  is  confined  to  the  case  of  men ; 
other  things  were  not  necessarily  in  all  cases  to  be  destroyed, 
but  if  not  destroyed,  they  then  became  a  Cherem  in  the  sense  of 
the  previous  verse,  like  the  gold  and  silver  of  Jericho ;  and  there 
was  therefore  no  necessity  in  regard  to  anything  but  men,  to 
make  such  a  rule  as  is  given  in  v.  29.^  In  this  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  the  death  prescribed  was  regarded  as  a 
sacrifice  to  Ood,  or  that  the  devoting  might  be  the  act  of  a 
private  person.  The  change  of  expression  removes  all  indication 
that  either  was  contemplated.  It  was  God  himself,  or  the  rulers, 
who  devoted  this  kind  of  Cherem  \  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
redemption  or  deliverance  of  the  devoted  victims  would  act  as  a 
check  on  the  practice  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  or  of  commanders 
in  war,  who  would  be  careful  not  to  make  a  vow  of  this  kind, 
that  could  not  be  recalled,  however  they  might  desire  its  revoca- 
tion, and  who  might  else  be  tempted  to  make  such  vows  in  the 
hope  of  extorting  greater  ransom.  The  practice  was  thus  limited 
to  extreme  and  special  cases. 

There  is  nothing  sacrificial  implied  in  the  expression,  ''before 
the  Lord,"  as  used  in  the  case  of  Samuel  hewing  Agag  in 
pieces,  and  of  the  hanging  of  the  seven  sons  of  Saul  who  were 
given  up  at  the  desire  of  the  GKbeonites.  The  expression  only 
denoted  that  the  act  was  performed  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
command,  or  under  a  sense  of  religious  duty.    When  David 

1  Le  Clerc,  Comment,  in  loe.j  still  fbrther  limits  this  veru  to  tbe  case  of  enemies 
devoted  to  death  in  time  of  war,  as  the  law  elsewhere  prohibited  the  redemption  of 
criminals  liable  to  capital  punishment. 
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asked  the  GKbeonites,* '^  Wherewith  shall  I  make  an  atonement,, 
that  ye  may  bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  P"  the  atonement 
was  plainly  to  be  made  to  them  and  not  to  God.  Hence  they 
decline  silver  and  gold,  as  a  compensation  to  atone  for  the  wrong 
they  had  suffered.  And  when  they  said  they  would  hang  up 
the  sons  of  Saul  ''unto  the  Lord/'  they  considered  that  their 
lives  were  forfeited  to  God  by  the  deeds  of  Saul  and  of  his 
bloody  house.^  The  slaying  in  such  cases  was  regarded  as  a 
punishment  which  God  exacted,  and  was  therefore  said  to  be 
done  ''to  the  Lord;"  and  God's  anger  was  supposed  to 
be  appeased,  when  the  crime  was  thus  expiated.  Under  the 
theocratic  government  all  capital  punishment,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  murder,  was  considered  as  an  expiation  due  to 
God.  We  ourselves,  who  are  &r  enough  from  all  thought  of 
human  sacrifice,  also  speak  of  a  murderer  as  expiating  his  crime 
on  the  scaffold.  But  in  neither  case  is  this  a  sacrifice,  in  the 
sense  of  a  creature  slain  as  an  act  of  religious  worship,  and  as  a 
means  of  supplicating  the  divine  favour. 

If  the  expression,  "  which  I  did  not  command,"  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  offering  of  the  children  in  the  fire  to  Baal,  or  Moloch, 
had  really  arisen  from  the  allegation  of  a  divine  command  sup* 
posed  to  have  b^en  given  in  Lev.  xxvii.  29,  the  repudiation  of  any 
such  command  must  plainly  have  proceeded  on  the  grotmd  that 
the  construction  of  the  precept  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  dis- 
claiming of  it,  as  a  perversion  of  the  precept.  But  in  truth 
the  expression  had  no  reference  to  any  such  supposed  command. 
It  may  be  compared  with  St.  Paul's  manner  of  speaking  in 
reference  to  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  Gal.  v.  22, 23 : — "  Against 
such  there  is  no  law," — ^his  meaning  being  that  these  virtues 
were  in  the  strongest  sense  enjoined.    So  too  the  expression, 

1  The  family  of  Saul  are  included  in  -the  guilt  of  blood,  whether  any  of  hia 
eons  had  share  in  the  crime  against  the  Gibeonitee  or  not.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  under  the  theocratic  gOTemment  the  Tidting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  which  always  more  or  less  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence, 
had  a  more  direct  and  distinctly  recognised  place,  though  the  Uw  prohibited  t^ 
children  to  be  put  to  death  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  Deut.  xxiv.  16,  2  Kings,  xir. 
6,  6.    This  was  reserred  to  God  himself. 
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''which  I  did  not  command/'  is  in  more  than  one  instance 
used  idiomatically  as  an  equivalent  to  ''which  I  expressly 
forbad."  Thus  in  Lev.  x.  1,  Nadab  and  Abihu  "offered 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  which  he  did  not  command  them/' 
the  reference  being  to  the  prohibition  against  offering  strange 
incense  in  Exod.  xxx.  9.  Also  in  Deut.  xvii.  3,  the  expression, 
"  which  I  have  not  commanded/'  is  used  in  reference  to  serving 
other  gods,  the  prohibition  in  the  First  Commandment  being 
plainly  in  view.  And  in  this  case  also  of  offering  the  children 
in  the  fire  there  was  a  like  express  prohibition  in  Lev.  xviii.  21, 
to  which  the  words  under  consideration  plainly  refer. 

On  the  whole  there  was  doubtless  much  in  the  way  in  which 
human  life  was  dealt  with  in  the  practice  of  the  Israelites,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  a  divine  dispensation,  that  belonged  to  an 
order  of  things  very  foreign  to  the  refined  sentiment  of  modem 
times,  and  abhorrent  to  Christian  feeling.  The  degree  of  sanc- 
tion which  this  received  under  the  theocratic  government  should 
be  viewed  rather  as  a  yielding,  as  in  other  particulars,  to  the 
circumstances  and  inveterate  habits  of  a  lower  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion, than  an  absolute  divine  approvaL  For  nothing  was  more 
strongly  resented  by  the  law  of  Moses  than  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood ;  "  for  blood,  it  defileth  the  land,  and  for  the 
land  there  shall  be  no  expiation  for  the  blood  that  is  shed  in  it, 
but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it,"  Numb.  xxxv.  33.  We 
know  also  how  David  was  not  permitted  to  build  the  temple, 
because  he  had  been  a  man  of  blood.  When  we  consider,  how- 
ever, the  sanguinary  dispositions  of  men  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  civilisation,  the  bloody  character  of  ancient  warfare,  and  the 
ruthless  vengeance  of  the  conquerors,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 
that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  hiunanity,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
diminution  of  bloodshed,  that  the  destruction  of  life,  which  was 
to  so  great  an  extent  unavoidable,  should  be  restrained  within 
such  limits  as  might  be  fixed  by  a  divine  command,  or  only 
permitted  in  cases  in  which  religious  sanctions  might  be  pleaded 
for  its  justification.     It  thus  became,  at  least  in  theory,  not  the 
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indulgence  of  private  passions,  but  the  solemn  performance  of  a 
grave  public  duty.  In  judging  of  ancient  times  in  respect  to  ihis 
matter  we  must  remember  that  though  the  savage  nature  in  our- 
selves has  been  subdued  by  Christianity  and  its  accompanying 
pivilisation^  it  has  not  been  extinguished.  How  ready  it  is  to 
revive,  when  circumstances  awaken  it,  may  be  seen  not  only  in 
the  horrible  deeds  of  cruelty  and  murder  that  are  from  time  to 
time  revealed  in  our  criminal  courts,  but  also  in  the  horrors  of 
the  sacking  of  a  captured  town,  the  dreadM  crimes  of  a  rebellion 
or  revolution,  and  even  the  lengths  to  which  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  lawful  suppression  of  rebellion  are  carried  by  the 
excitement  of  the  moment, — excesses  of  which  they  are  them- 
selves ashamed  when  the  danger  is  past. 

CHAPTER  XLIX.   1-28. 

JACOB'S  FAREWELL  ADDEESS  TO  THE  PATRIABCHS. 

I.  The  last  words  of  Jacob  addressed  to  his  twelve  sons  have 
been  made  the  occasion  of  an  argument  for  the  late  authorship 
of  the  part  of  the  book  in  which  they  are  contained.  The 
argument  is  framed  by  showing  how  true  to  fact  on  the  whole 
these  predictive  sayings  are  founds  and  by  pointing  out  a  time 
at  which  they  were  all  simultaneously  more  or  less  exactly 
verified^  if  not  for  the  first  time,  at  least  then  in  a  greater 
degree  and  a  fuller  sense  than  previously.  This,  which  at  a 
former  period  would  have  been  thought  a  good  proof  of  the 
true  prophetic  character  of  the  sayings,  is  now  made  a  proof 
that  they  were  composed  at,  or  soon  after,  the  time  when  they 
were  so  well  verified.  And  it  is  supposed  to  establish  this  on 
the  assumption  that  a  seeming  prediction,  if  consistent  with 
facts,  must  be  really  a  vaticinium  post  eventum,  history  put  into 
this  form,  whether  to  deceive,  or  merely  to  follow  an  understood 
custom  of  the  times.  Of  course,  if  it  is  proved  that  such  a 
custom  existed,  and  that  its  adoption  was,  if  not  indicated  oa 
the  face  of  the  document  itself,  at  any  rate  clearly  understood 
by  those  for  whose  use  it  was  intended,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
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tion  made  on  moral  grounds  to  such  a  practice,  and  we  should 
have  in  any  particular  case  only  to  consider  what  evidence  there 
might  be  that  the  custom  was  followed  in  that  instance.  An 
historical  romance,  as  such,  is  a  legitimate  composition  even  on 
moral  grounds.  The  adoption  of  this  form  of  composition, 
however,  when  it  is  intended  to  deceive  the  reader,  is  not 
morally  defensible ;  and  it  seems  difBicult  to  clear  the  Biblical 
writings  from  blame  in  this  respect,  on  the  theory  that  those 
apparent  predictions  with  which  they  abound,  were  first  written 
post  eventum.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  true  prediction,  true  not 
merely  in  its  accordance  with  the  facts  to  which  it  relates,  but 
as  written  or  spoken  before  the  time  of  those  events,  exists  at 
all  in  the  Bible,  one  seeming  prediction  may  be  as  truly  a  real 
prophecy  as  another,  except  when  there  exist  special  grounds 
for  viewing  it  in  a  different  light,  Merely  to  treat  a  seeming 
prophecy  as  history  put  into  this  form,  because  its  apparent 
predictions  are  verified  in  fact,  is  in  reality  to  deny  the  exis- 
tence or  possibility  of  any  such  prediction ;  and  such  a  principle, 
if  adopted  at  all,  must  be  applied  equally  to  all  cases,  to  the 
Christian,  as  well  as  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  If  such 
a  general  application  of  the  principle  is  impossible,  then  it  is 
arbitrary  and  xmcritical  to  adopt  it  in  any  particular  case, 
merely  to  support  a  theory  which  necessitates  its  assimiption. 
If  it  is  proved  otherwise,  for  example,  that  this  book  of  Ghnesis 
was  written  so  late  as  the  reign  of  David,  then  of  course  it 
follows  that  the  prophetic  character  is  only  pretended.  But 
it  is  reasoning  wholly  in  a  circle  to  argue  back  again  from  the 
assumed  non-prophetic  character  to  the  late  origin  of  the  book. 
That  the  simultaneousness  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions 
in  Gen.  xlix.  for  the  first  time,  in  their  fullest  development,  at 
the  period  supposed  for  the  date  of  the  book,  if  truly  made  out, 
would  not  add  to  the  weight  of  the  argument,  is  plain.  It  was 
in  any  case  to  be  expected,  that  the  age  of  the  nation's  glory, 
of  its  first  bloom  in  its  collective  character,  and  of  its  first 
triumph  over  its  enemies  generally,  would  be  the  period  of  the 
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first  full  and  clear  yerification  of  the  predicted  circumstanceB  * 
of  the  seyeral  tribes.    That  there  was  a  previous  verification^ 
and  that  in  a  striking  degree  in  some  cases,  is  however  by  no 
means  disproved. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  imagined  that  the  dying  Patriarch 
uttered  his  vaticinations  in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  appear 
in  this  document.  The  poetical  character  of  the  composition, 
exemplified  in  the  versification,  in  the  use  of  poetical  forms  and 
manners  of  expression,  and  in  the  highly  lyrical  key  to  which 
the  whole  is  tuned,  forbids  our  supposing  it  at  all  probable  that 
Jacob  uttered  the  sayings  in  such  a  form.  But  the  traditional 
oracular  sayings  preserved  by  the  people,  whether  in  writing  or 
orally,*  may  have  in  time  been  thrown  into  this  poetical  torm, 
as  part  of  the  popular  songs,  or  they  may  have  been  gathered 
up  by  the  author  of  the  book,  and  put  by  him  into  this  form,  as 
being  the  regular  form  into  which  all  Scriptural  prophecy  was 
habitually  thrown.  All  that  the  most  decided  advocate  of  the 
true  prophetic  character  of  the  sayings,  and  of  the  genuineness 
of  these  oracles  as  ascribed  to  Jacob,  could  require,  is  that  they 
preserve  and  embody  the  substance  of  what  he  really  said, 
however  different  in  form  from  his  actual  words  they  may  be 
thought. 

The  ancient  classical  historians,  indeed,  claimed  to  themselves 
considerable  liberty  as  regards  the  speeches  which  they  attributed 
to  those  whom  they  introduced  into  their  narratives.  Still  this 
liberty  was  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  proba- 
bility. Lucian,  in  his  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing  history,  says 
that  when  there  is  occasion  to  introduce  any  one  speaking,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  make  him  say  what  is  in  accordance 
with  his  character  and  suitable  to  the  occasion ;  but  that  at  the 
same  time  the  historian  is  allowed  within  these  limits  to  display 
his  rhetorical  skill.^     Thucydidcs  appears  to  have  restricted 

^  n«t  9c(  evyypd^ptiy.  Cap.  lvm.~^Hr  94  9ot9  koI  \6yovs  ipovmd  ri»a  Sc^op 
tlairytuff  /tdKiara  flip  iouc6Ta  t^  Tpoa^^  Ktd  r^  wp^/tart  oUua  \ty4ir$»f  lirt ira 
&5  ffwpivro/ra  tuX  rovra,  xX^p  ii^7rai  <roi  rirt  kcX  ^op€v^ai  KtiL  iwtBf^at  rifw  rw 
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himself  to  still  narrower  limits.  In  the  case  of  speeches  made 
preparatory  to  the  war^  or  during  its  progress,  when  he  was 
unahle  to  recollect  exactly  those  which  he  heard  himself^  or  to 
obtain  an  exact  report  of  others,  he  allowed  himself,  it  is  true, 
to  compose  speeches  for  those  whose  words  he  had  to  record; 
but  in  such  case  he  tells  us,  he  was  always  careful  to  keep  as 
close  as  possible  to  what  appeared  to  have  been  the  general 
purport  of  the  speaker's  words.^  There  are,  indeed,  cases  in 
which  the  circumstances  themselves  mdicate  what,  in  substance 
at  least,  certain  persons  must  have  said ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
natural  eloquence  which  characterises  things  said  on  momentous 
occasions  is  a  sufficient  warrant  to  the  historian  to  exercise  his 
skill,  in  giving  to  these  speeches  such  a  measure  of  rhetorical 
character,  as  does  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  probability.  But 
plainly,  in  any  case  it  is  not  allowed  to  the  historian  to  insist 
on  the  accuracy  of  these  speeches  beyond  their  general  purport, 
or  expressly  to  attribute  the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  to  the 
speakers.  More  especially  would  this  not  be  allowable  when 
the  form  is  peculiar,  as  for  instance,  when  the  sayings  are,  as 
often  happens  in  the  Bible,  thrown  into  verse.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  Judges  v.  1,  it  is  not  merely  said  that  Deborah  and 
Barak  spake,  but  "  sang,"  the  song  that  follows,  whereby  it  is 
plainly  asserted  that  their  words  of  triumph  had  been  thrown 
from  the  first  into  a  poetical  form.  This  is  not  said  in  the  case 
of  Jacob's  words  in  Gen.  xlix.,  and  it  is  enough  that  we  should 
mippose  the  general  purport  of  his  sayings  on  that  occasion,  how* 
ever  preserved,  has  been  presented  in  the  poetical  form  in  which 
ihey  are  there  recorded.  Unless  the  entire  was  understood  to 
be  a  non-historical  narrative,  with  such  measure  of  actual  facts 
as  may  have  chanced  to  be  introduced,  but  with  no  pretensions 
to  be  regarded  as  a  true  history,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 

^  Ka2  Zaa  fikr  Kiy^  dWor  tKuaroi^  1^  /UAAorrcs  voXcfi^^'c^  ^  ^  ain^  ffSiy  ^rs, 
HKOwa  KoIX  T0A9  &XKo$4r  mOtw  ifuA  iarayj4\XmKrut'  &t  8*&y  Mkow  ifuA  Mtcturm  Tcpl 
yr^JIt  rmt  &Ai}#wf  A«x0^*^«'*'«  otrrmt  tXpifrai,     1.  22. 
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suppose  was  the  case,  we  must  accept  the  prophetic  character 
of  the  present  passage,  at  least  as  regards  the  general  purport 
of  the  recorded  sayings.  We  may  now  pass  to  the  more  par- 
ticular consideration  of  such  of  these  sayings  as  haye  occasioned 
special  remark. 

II.  The  case  of  Reuben  suggests  no  question  attended  with 
any  kind  of  difficulty.  The  Patriarch  is  represented  as  first 
magnifying  the  dignity  of  Heuben's  primogeniture,  and  then 
contrasting  with  it  his  grievous  misconduct,  by  reason  of  which 
he  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  his  birthright.  The  descrip- 
tion of  his  character,  which  in  the  English  Version  appears  as 
**  unstable  as  water/'  should  properly  'be  rendered,  as  by  the 
LXX.,  ^'boiling  over  as  water."  It  expresses  an  impulsive 
and  passionate  character,  strongly  exhibited  in  his  misconduct, 
and  also  manifested  'in  his  words  to  Jacob,  xlii.  37,  "  Slay  my 
two  sons  if  I  bring  him  not  to  thee.".  This  exuberance  of  cha- 
racter might  naturally  have  aided  him  in  holding  his  place  as 
the  firstborn ;  but  for  his  offence  his  father  displaces  him. 
'^  Boiling  over  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,  because  thou 
wentest  up  to  thy  father's  bed."  The  word  rendered  "  excel," 
TfllFl  tothavy  refers  to  the  "  excellency  i^V)\  yether)  of  dignity 
and  excellency  of  strength,"  in  the  previous  verse.  This  pre- 
eminence, to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  birth,  ia  taken  from 
him  for  his  crime.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  tribe,  except  to  remark  that  it  never  took  the 
lead  on  any  important  occasion,  and  on  one  momentous  occasion 
failed  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  other  tribes,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Song  of  Deborah.  The  prayer  for  this  tribe  in  the  Song  of 
Moses,  Deut.  xxxiii.  6,  seems  to  imply  a  presaging  of  decay. 
''  Let  Beuben  live  and  not  die,  and  let  his  people  be  a  number ;" 
— ^let  him  at  least  have  a  number,  though  not  a  very  great 
number,  as  the  rather  disparaging  word  used  implies.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  supplying  the  not  of  the  English  Version  from 
the  preceding  clause.  The  LXX.  do  not  indeed  seem  to  have 
regarded  the   word  *1^pO  ^   necessarily  implying  a    small 
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number;  for  they  translate^  koX  larm  mkif^  hf  api£fi^.  The 
Alexandrian  copy  of  the  LXX.  indeed  takes  a  different  course, 
introducing  "  Simeon"  as  the  subject  of  this  clause,  and  thus 
supplying  the  deficiency  as  regards  that  tribe  in  the  Song 
of  Moses  as  otherwise  preserved. 

HI.  From  Reuben  the  Patriarch  proceeds  to  Simeon  and 
Levi.  They  had  been  united  in  an  act  of  violence,  which  he 
strongly  condemns,  and  he  pronounces  that  he  will  divide  them 
in  Jacob  and  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

First,  as  regards  Levi,  their  dispersion  throughout  the  land 
in  the  cities  of  the  Levites  is  in  accordance  with  this  sentence, 
as  far  as  the  literal  fact  is  concerned.  But  what  has  evidently 
a  penal  character  in  the  sentence  ascribed  to  the  Patriarch, 
appears  as  a  blessing  and  reward  in  the  Song  of  Moses  and 
elsewhere.  Or  at  least  this  latter  confers  on  Levi  the  privilege 
and  blessing  of  the  priesthood,  which  involved  the  dispersion, 

ft 

in  reward  for  the  conduct  of  this  tribe  in  transactions  which  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  insists  that  the  blessing  of  Moses  '^  was 
composed  at  a  much  later  period,  at  a  time  when  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  really  held  in  high  esteem  and  honour,  and  was  com- 
posed, perhaps,  by  one  who  was  himself  a  Levite  and  a  priest. 
Whereas  in  the  time  of  the  Jehovist,  their  condition,  apparently, 
was  as  low,  and  their  position  as  insignificant,  as  the  words 
before  us  imply."  ^  The  words,  however,  do  not  necessarily 
imply  any  insignificance,  but  simply  the  dispersion  of  this 
tribe,  instead  of  its  settlement  in  a  separate  territory  like  the 
others.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  supposed  insignificance 
thus  implied,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  dispersion  is  regarded  as 
penal,  and  the  improbability  that  any  one  writing  after  the 
attainment  of  the  sacerdotal  dignity  by  this  tribe  should  have 
invented  the  penal  sentence  put  into  the  Patriarch's  mouth. 
But  this  is  a  difficulty  only  to  those,  who  like  the  Bishop,  insist 
on  the  late  fabrication  of  the  entire  story ;  it  is  no  difficulty  at 

^  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  Pt.  v.,  p.  147. 
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all  in  the  way  of  those  who  regard  the  words  ascribed  to  Jacob 
as  the  bond  fde  report,  in  substance  at  least,  of  his  last  address 
to  his  assembled  sons.  To  Levi  himself  the  failure  of  his 
descendants  to  attain  the  position  of  a  territorial  tribe,  in 
his  ignorance  of  any  compensating  privilege,  would  have  had 
a  truly  penal  character;  and  yet  that  circumstance  may  have 
subsequently  assumed  a  very  dLGTerent  character  to  his  descen- 
dants, in  connexion  with  their  position  in  other  respects,  though 
in  itself  a  disadvantage  always,  and  a  possible  cause  of  jealousy 
and  imfavourable  comparison.  Nothing  in  the  course  of 
human  a&irs  is  more  common  than  that  a  circumstance,  which 
to  a  man  himself,  and,  iu  his  view,  to  his  posterity  also,  is  a 
great  disadvantage,  and  being  due  to  his  own  misconduct  a  great 
punishment,  should  come  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  descend 
from  him  in  a  very  different  light,  either  on  its  own  account, 
or  in  connexion  with  other  circumstances  that  entirely  alter  its 
character.  The  Bishop  feels  this  difficulty,  for  he  says,  ''It 
seems  impossible  that  any  onC'—^t  least,  any  pious  writer — 
living  after  the  age  of  Moses,  should  have  expressed  himself 
thus  about  the  Levites,  if  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers 
had  been  in  existence  in  his  time,  and  their  laws  in  operation 
to  any  extent^  We  need  not  insist  on  the  impossibility  alleged 
by  the  Bishop,  except  as  regards  the  piety  of  the  writer,  and 
that  in  a  different  point  of  view,  but  we  certainly  may  on  the 
great  improbability,  on  the  supposition  that  the  writer  was 
simply  inventing  the  words  ascribed  to  the  Patriarch.  But  if 
we  regard  him  as  reporting  substantially,  though  not  in  form 
and  in  the  literal  exactness  of  a  verbal  transcript,  the  sayings 
of  Jacob,  in  whatever  manner  transmitted,  the  difference  affords 
a  strong  indication  of  the  writer^s  good  faith.  The  Bishop, 
however,  thinks  it  necessary  to  prove  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
not  invested  at  all  with  the  sacerdotal  dignity  during  the 
earlier  times  of  the  national  history,  not,  in  fact,  until  after  the 
latter  part  of  David's  reign,  when  he  supposes  this  chapter 
of  Genesis  was  written.    As  usual,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
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indications  faTourable  to  his  views,  he  relies  on  the  argument 
ab  gilentio.    His  first  reference  in  this  line  of  argument  is  to 
the  absence  of  Levi  from  the  Song  of  Deborah,  who  he  thinks 
cannot  be  conceived  to  have  omitted  all  reference  to  priest  or 
Levite,  ark  or  tabernacle,  if  these  institutions  existed  and  were 
highly  esteemed  at  the  time  she  is  alleged  to  have  written. 
But  as  other  tribes  are  not  mentioned  in  that  song,  because 
their  situation  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  proceedings  to  which  it  relates,  so  the  very  fact  that 
the  Levites  were  a  class  of  men  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  so  incapable  as  a  tribe  of  giving  any  assistance  in 
this  hurried  expedition,  would  sufficiently  account  for  there  being 
no  mention  of  them  in  a  poem  which  confines  itself  to  those  who 
took  'part,  or  ought  to  have  taken  part,  in  it.    He  remarks  that 
the  Levites  as  a  tribe  are  never  once  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
JudgeiS.     It  is  true  they  are  not  mentioned  as  acting  in  the  col* 
lective  character  of  a  tribe.    The  very  circumstance  of  their  dis- 
persion would  render  this  improbable.   But  then  we  have  mention 
of  two  persons  as  Levites,  which  clearly  shows  that,  in  whatever 
position,  they  had  a  tribal  character.    And  the  first  of  these, 
mentioned  in  Judges  xvii.  and  xviii.,  though  at  first  roaming 
about  in  search  of  employment,  was  plainly  regarded  as  qualified 
for  a  priestly  office,  and  found  employment  in  such  an  office,  first 
with  Micah,  and  afterwards  with  the  Danites.    The  idolatrous 
practices  with  which  he  mixed  himself  up  were  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  times ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  his  being  a  Levite  was  regarded  as  his  qualification  for 
the  employment  he  found.    The  Bishop  indeed  supposes  that  in 
Micah's  words,  "Now  I  know  that  Jehovah  will  do  me  good,  see- 
ing I  have  the  Levite  to  my  priest,"  the  use  of  the  article  shows 
that  no  importance  was  attached  to  his  being  a  Levite,  and  that 
he  would  have  said  the  same  of  a  Simeonite  vagabond  that 
might  have  c<»ne  to  hire  himself  for  the  same  office.     The 
article  it  is  true  is  merely  an  article  of  reference.    But  it  is 
plain  from  the  whole  story  that  the  reason  why  he  expected  a 
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benefit  from  God  was  his  haying  a  Levite.  For  be  it  observed, 
he  had  first  consecrated  one  of  his  own  sons  to  be  a  priest,  and 
he  made  no  proposition  to  the  Levite  to  take  his  son's  place 
until  he  heard  that  he  was  a  Levite.  And  though  he  Jiad  the 
services  of  his  son  in  this  capacity  already,  he  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  give  this  man  his  living  and  a  salary  to  secure  his 
services ;  and  then  no  reason  can  be  imagined  for  expecting  a 
divine  blessing,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Levite  he  had  now 
got.  Had  he  no  priest  at  ^11  before,  there  might  be  some  reason 
in  the  Bishop's  inference,  but  now  his  expectation  must  be 
built  upon  the  difference  between  this  man  and  his  own  son. 
That  difference  was  the  Levitical  birth  and  character  of  his  new 
priest.  The  Bishop  seems  to  think  that  the  stress  lay  on  his 
consecration;  but  this  could  have  been  no  different  consecra- 
tion, as  effected  by  Micah,  from  that  which  had  already  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  his  son.  Each  was  similarly  consecrated, 
and  the  expected  blessing  could  not  therefore  have  been  anti* 
cipated  from  the  consecration,  but  plainly  from  the  Levitical 
origin  of  the  person  whom  he  had  now  got  for  a  priest  in  place 
of  his  son  who  was  not  of  the  sacerdotal  caste.  The  other 
Levite  mentioned  in  xix.  and  xx.  was  going  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  when  he  came  to  Gibeah.  It  is  true,  indeed,  this  might 
have  been,  like  Elkanah's  periodical  visit,  for  private  devotion. 
Still  we  have  the  fact  that  Levites  were  living  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  not  merged  in  the  tribes  within  the  territory 
of  which  they  resided.  And  at  the  same  time  Phineas,  the  son  of 
Eleazer,  the  son  of  Aaron,  was  exercLsing  the  o£Bce  of  high 
priest  at  Shiloh,  while  to  him  resort  was  made  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Song  of  Moses,  '^  Let  thy 
Thummim  and  thy  Urim  be  with  thy  holy  one."  Thus  we  find 
the  tribe  of  Levi  invested  with  the  sacerdotal  functions  in  their 
different  orders  at  the  earliest  period  after  the  final  settlement 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  of  which  we  have  any  account ;  and  how- 
ever depressed  their  condition  may  at  times  have  been,  their 
dispersion  in  Israel  was,  from  their  first  entrance  into  the  land. 
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connected  with  this  dignity,  and  cotdd  not  have  been  regarded 
in  the  purely  penal  light  in  which  it  is  treated  in  the  last  words 
of  Jacob,  at  any  period  subsequent  to  the  settlement  in  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

As  regards  Simeon,  the  dispersion  of  his  descendants  was  of 
a  somewhat  different  kind.  At  first  this  tribe  obtained  a  settle- 
ment within  the  district  already  assigned  to  Judah,  this  latter 
tribe  being  unable  to  occupy  it  entirely.  Hence  we  find  that 
Judah  and  Simeon  were  conjoined  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Canaanites  (Jud.  i.  3-17),  their  proximity  doubtless  making 
them  have  common  interests,  and  greater  facilities  for  joint 
action.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  great  many  Simeonites 
became  dispersed  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  for  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  ci  the  two  kingdoms  we  read  (2  Ghron.  x.  17)  that 
the  children  of  Israel  that  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Judah  con- 
tinued subject  to  Behoboam.  Some  of  these  were  doubtless 
Levites,  but  there  must  have  been  some  of  other  tribes,  or  at 
least  of  another  tribe,  and  from  situation,  these  were  probably 
Simeonites.  But  there  were  also  Simeonites  that  fell  to  Jero- 
boam, for  afterwards  we  read  in  2  Ghron.  xv.  9  that  strangers 
from  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Simeon,  in  great  abundance  re- 
volted again  to  Asa,  and  these,  as  having  been  strangers,  pro- 
bably came  now  to  reside  in  the  Jewish  territory.  Then  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah  there  were  Simeonites  still  in  the  land,  who 
had  escaped  the  Assyrian  captivity.  A  large  migration  of  these 
took  possession  of  Hamite  territory,  and  another  body  of  five 
hundred  exterminated  the  remnant  of  the  Amalakites,  and 
dwelt  in  their  places,  as  related  in  1  Chron.  iv.  39  seqq.  Thus, 
considering  how  few  the  notices  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  are  in 
the  entire  history,  they  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  divided 
to  satisfy  the  prediction  ascribed  to  Jacob,  though  in  a  less 
marked  degree  than  in  the  case  of  Levi.  It  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  prediction,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  refers  to 
the  separation  of  Levi  and  Simeon  from  one  another.  They 
had  been  united  in  violent  counsels  and  transactions,  but  would 
be  parted  from  one  another  in  their  subsequent  history. 
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The  disappearance  of  Simeon  from  the  Song  of  Moses,  or  else 
his  original  absence  from  it,  is  certainly  remarkable.  The 
Alexandrian  Oodex  of  the  LXX.  is  free  from  this  deficiency. 
Its  reading,  and  it  is  no  mean  authority,  is,  Zijrm  'Pov/Sifv,  ml 
fi,ii  airoBcwkna'  koX  Svfieiw  earto  irdSM^  iv  api0ii&}  If  it  was 
originally  absent  from  the  Hebrew,  the  supposition  that  the  tribe 
had  disappeared  from  Israel  at  the  late  period  to  which  some 
Clitics  assign  this  composition,  is  still  perfectly  arbitrary  and  un- 
warranted. There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  its  having  thus 
disappeared.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  Simeonites  after  the  As- 
syrian captivity.  In  1  Chron.  iv.  38  they  had  greatly  increased 
in  numbers,  and  doubtless  it  was  this  increase  that  occasioned 
the  migrations  in  Hezekiah's  time.  Moreover,  even  if  this  tribo 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  tribe  at  the  time  supposed,  the  author 
of  the  song  was  well  aware  that  such  a  tribe  had  existed  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  and  would  scarcely  have  been  guilty  of  an  over- 
sight that  has  been  thought  to  betray  the  late  period  of  its  com- 
position. It  is  diffictdt  also  to  explain  the  absence  of  this  tribe 
from  the  song,  if  written  at  an  earlier  period,  though  some  have 
supposed  that  at  that  time  this  tribe  was  under  the  special  dis- 
pleasure of  Moses,  on  aecoimt  of  the  conduct  of  Zimri,  a  prince 
of  the  Simeonites,  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  and  in  the  matter  of 
Oozbi. 

lY.  We  now  arrive  at  the  vaticination  of  Judah's  greatness. 
It  resolves  itself  into  three  principal  parts,  the  first  describing 
the  military  glory  and  prowess  of  the  tribe,  and  the  last  the 
fertility  of  its  territory.  These  have  not  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  or  difference  of  opinion ;  it  is  the  second  particular 
of  the  predicted  greatness,  that  relating  to  the  possession  of  the 
sceptre,  and  particularly  its  final  clause,  in  which  Shiloh  is 
named,  that  has  during,  the  last  century  been  the  subject  of 
contention.  The  weak  point  of  the  previous  modes  of  interpre- 
tation has  been  the  failure  of  aU  attempts  to  explain  the  name 
of  Shiloh,  as  a  proper  name  or  otherwise,  with  any  degree  of 

^  Grabe's  Septaagmt,  Deut  xxxiii.  6. 
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certainty  or  unanimity.  The  modem  way  of  interpreting, 
"until  he  come  to  Shiloh/'  free  as  it  is  from  this  difficulty, 
is  yet  attended  with  the  gravest  difficulties  of  a  different  kind. 
Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  mention  of  this  as  the  temdnns  ad 
gtiem  of  the  sovereignty  intended.  The  entire  description  seems 
plainly  to  refer  to  the  condition  of  Judah  in  the  promised  land. 
Indeed  it  is  doing  great  violence  to  the  whole,  to  separate  any 
of  its  parts  from  the  concluding  account  of  the  fertility  of  the 
Jewish  territory,  described  as  this  is  in  ??.  11,  12  in  the  closest 
grammatical  connexion  with  the  particular  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  disagreement.  Yet  the  arrival  at  Shiloh  is  only  the 
period  of  the  very  commencement  of  Judah's  possession  of  that 
territory.  Moreover  up  to  this  time  Judah  was  in  no  respect 
distinguished  for  prowess  above  other  tribes,  had  no  kind  of 
sovereignty  over  any  of  the  others,  and  so  far  was  not  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  tribes  in  retaining  its  internal  self- 
government.  As  a  prediction  the  words  would  be  futile,  and  as  a 
vaticinium  post  eventumy  stiU  more  improbable.  Indeed  it  seems 
inconceivable  that  a  person  writing  at  the  time  of  Judah's  greatest 
prosperity,  with  the  manifest  intention  of  glorifying  that  tribe 
beyond  all  the  rest,  should  have  dated  back  the  terminus  ad 
quern  of  the  glory  described  to  so  early  a  period,  or  indeed  to 
any  preceding  time.  For  though  it  is  true  the  words  rendered 
''until"  do  not  forbid  the  continued  existence  of  the  matter 
described  beyond  the  terminus  specified,  they  certainly  abstract 
from  all  such  subsequent  existence,  and  confine  the  reader's 
thoughts  to  the  limit  expressed.  And  this  at  least  suggests 
the  possibility  of  subsequent  failure,  and  in  such  a  case  as  the 
present,  would  have  had  the  force  of  a  presage  of  decay,  which 
in  the  circumstances  supposed  would  have  been  a  most  im- 
probable thing  for  such  a  writer  to  suggest.  It  may  be  added 
that  there  was  no  particular  sense  in  which  Judah  could  have 
been  said  to  have  come  to  Shiloh.  This  place  was  not  within 
the  territory  of  that  tribe,  but  belonged  to  its  great  rival 
Ephraim  ;  the  worship  of  Jehovah  there  established  was  imder 
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die  administration  of  another  tribe,  TFliile  '*  of  Judah  Moses 
spake  nothing  concerning  priesthood ; ''  and  Joshua,  the  leader 
of  the  Israelites  when  they  arrived  at  Shiloh,  and  fixed  the 
tabernacle  there,  was  also  of  a  difierent  trib^.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  conceive  a  poorer,  less  appropriate,  and  more  xm- 
likely  terminua  to  have  been  chosen  for  this  prediction,  whether 
such  in  reality,  or  subsequently  composed ;  and  in  this  latter 
case  it  is  still  more  improbable  than  in  the  former.     It  is  true 

that  Gesenius,^  s.v.  Pi  aE^,  in  order  to  evade  this  difficulty, 
suggests  that  the  clause  might  be  rendered  ''  So  long  as  they  go 
to  Shiloh/'  But  this  is  only  a  desperate  attempt,  unwarranted 
by  any  usage  of  the  form  ^5  T^j  ^^d  therefore  quite  arbitrary. 
Besides,  on  the  supposition  of  the  composition  of  this  passage  in 
the  latter  part  of  David's  reign,  the  difficulty  remains  in  its  full 
force.  God  had  already  "forsaken  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh." 
The  ark  was  now  in  Zion,  and  Judah  no  longer  went  to  Shiloh. 
The  structure  of  the  passage  is  also  greatly  unfavourable 
to  this  interpretation,  not  simply  because  the  pronoun  and  pre- 
position are  absent,  which  it  is  freely  admitted  the  genius  of  the 
language  would  sanction,  but  because  they  are  not  expressed  in 
this  case,  under  circumstances  that  would  naturally  have  made 
the  writer  express  them,  if  they  had  been  in  his  mind.  It  will 
be  seen  that  throughout  the  preceding  part,  when  the  verb  and 
its  subject  are  both  expressed,  the  subject  always  follows  the 
verb.  Thus  we  have,  "Judah,  thou!  shall  praise  thee  thy 
brethren, — shall  bow  down  to  thee  the  sons  of  thy  father,"  in 
V.  8 ;  and  then  in  v.  10,  "  shall  not  depart  the  sceptre  from 
Judah,  and  (shall  not  depart)  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  shall  come  Shiloh." '  Considering  the  prevalence  in  the 
passage  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  force  of  the  parallelism,  if 
the  reader  could  possibly  give  any  better  meaning  to  Shiloh,  than 
the  city  so  named,  he  would  naturally  make  it  the  subject  of 

^  [See  "  Heb.  and  Eng.  Lexicon,  edited  vitli  improyements  from  the  Oennan  workft 
of  Gesenins,"  by  Gibbs.  It  is  on  this  anthority  I  ascribe  the  suggestion  to  Gesenins ;  it 
has,  at  any  rate,  been  adopted  by  others  of  the  same  school.] 

*  We  subjoin  here  the  entire  passage  in  as  exact  conformity  with  the  original,  both 

16 
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the  Terb ;  and  the  writer  would  similarlj,  if  he  meant  to  alter 
the  arrangement  and  to  avoid  mistake,  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  introducing  either  the  pronoun  before  the  verb,  or  a  preposi- 
tion before  Shiloh.  Some  indeed  insist  that  the  position  of  the 
pronoun  in  the  subsequent  clause,  '^  to  him  shall  be  the  obedience 
of  the  people/^  suggests  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  paial* 
lelism  a  like  position  for  the  word  to  which  it  refers,  and  so 
calls  for  the  introduction  of  the  pronoun  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  preceding  clause.  But  if  there  is  any  force  in  this  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  Hebrew  parallelism,  it  tells  with  three-fold 
or  four-fold  weight  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  consequence  of 
the  preyious  arrangement  of  the  verbs  and  their  subjects.  Hence 
the  older  interpreters,  differing  as  they  do  in  the  meaning 
assigned  to  Shiloh,  have  with  a  singular  imanimity  agreed  in 
making  it  the  subject  of  the  verb.  Nor  have  they  failed  in 
assigning  more  than  one  probable  explanation  of  the  word, 
however  uncertain  we  may  feel  in  coming  to  a  positive  conclu- 
sion. The  explanation  adopted  by  several  of  the  Babbis,  and 
amongst  modem  interpreters  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  which 
makes  the  last  syllable  of  Shiloh  the  poetical  pronominal  affix, 
li  his,  has  in  its  favour  the  occurrence  of  this  affix  twice  after- 
wards, as  noted  below,  and  in  each  case,  as  here,  at  the  end  of  a 
ckuse,  no  doubt  for  fulness  of  breathing  and  to  sustain  the  voice 

in  the  position  of  the  words  and  otherwise,  as  the  English  language  will  allow ;  tilie 
prononn  and  preposition  supplied  hy  modem  interpreters  in  the  clause  relating  to 
Shiloh  are  enclosed  in  italics : — 

<*Jndah,  thou!  shall  praise  thee  thy  hrethren, 
Thine  hand  on  the  neck  of  thine  enemies, 
Shall  how  down  to  thee  the  sons  of  thy  father. 
A  whelp  of  a  lion,  Judah  I 
From  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  hast  gone  up ; 
He  coached,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion. 
And  as  a  lioness,  who  shall  raise  him  up  P 
Shall  not  depart  the  sceptre  from  Judah, 
And  a  lawgiver  from  h(>tween  his  feet, 
UntU  [ke)  shall  come  [to]  Shiloh,  (aff.  n  F) 
And  to  him  the  obedience  of  peoples. 
Binding  to  the  vine  his  ass-colt,  (aff.  {^) 
And  to  the  choice  vine  the  foal  of  his  shooass, 


He  washed  in  wine  his  garment, 

grapes  nis 
Bed  in  the  eyes  from  wine. 


And  in  blood  of  grapes  nis  dress;  (aff.  ff) 
Bed  in  the  eyes  from  wine. 
White  in  the  teeth  from  milk." 


a 
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at  the  close  of  the  verse.  The  sense, "  his  oflfepring/*  the  promised 
seed,  would  be  to  the  heart's  content  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Messianic  application  of  the  passage.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
Hebrew  language  presents  no  instance  of  the  word  7^^  in  this 
sense  of  proles.  There  is  indeed  what  might  be  regarded  as  a 
kindred  word,  H  vB^,  which  the  lexicons  explain,  as  in  the 
margin  of  the  English  Version  of  Deut.  xxviii.  57,  by  "the 
afterbirth."  In  this  only  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
Bible,  it  can  scarcely  mean  that,  but  denotes  the  offspring 
itself.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  woman's  eye  being  evil  to 
what  is  expressed  by  the  word  in  the  sense  assigned  to  it,  and 
that  in  connexion  with  her  husband,  and  her  son,  and  her 
daughter,  and  her  children  that  she  shall  bear.  Plainly  the  eye 
being  evil  denotes  the  grudging  of  food,  and  requires  a  person 
for  its  object.  This  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
in  V.  54,  as  in  Deut.  xv.  9 ;  elsewhere  also  an  evil  eye  denotes  a 
grudging  disposition.  In  v.  54,  55,  the  man  grudges  to  his 
wife  and  children  share  of  the  children  he  eats ;  and  similarly 
in  V.  56,  57,  the  woman  grudges  her  husband,  and  her  children 
enimierated  in  every  variety  of  age  and  sex,  share  of  the  like 
food ;  for  she  too  is  to  eat  them,  that  is,  some  of  them,  as  the 
man  in  v.  55.  Hence  the  EngL'sh  Version,  in  the  text,  has  "  her 
young  one  that  cometh  out  from  between  her  feet;"  and  some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  have,  not  xopiov^  but  to  Kopbov  ovt%,  "  her 
little  girl,"  following  the  feminine  termination  of  the  word. 
"  Keference  is  also  made  to  an  Arabic  word  Shalil,  with  the  same 
signification."^  Gesenius  also  mentions  this  amongst  the  sup- 
posed meanings  of  the  word ;  but  he  represents  the  sense  thus 
attributed  to  the  clause  to  be,  "  so  long  as  the  latest  posterity." 
To  render  the  clause,  "as  long  as  his  offspring  shall  come," 

1  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.y.  Shiloli.  See  in  Buxtorf  s  Lexicon  ffebrai- 
mm  et  Chdldaieum^  the  opiniona  of  Aben  Esra,  Jonathan  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast, 
and  R.  Bechai,  in  favour  of  this  explanation.  The  first  refers  to  the  use  of  the  verb 
n^  in  2,  Kings,  iv.  28,  ^ni<  T\^T^  fcO,  which  he  renders,  Ne  faeitu  ut  pariam 

liieros,  R.  Bechai  refers  to  Deut.  xxviii.  57,  and  says  that  this  peculiar  word  is  used 
by  Jacob  to  intimate  «#  de  Musid  peettliariier  loqui.  Arias  Montanus  has  pamtlam 
8uam  in  Deut.  xxviii.  57. 
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would  involve,  however,  the  mistraiiBktion  of  ^3  *W  already- 
noticed. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal^  supposes  that  the  words  in  the 
"blessing  of  Moses,"  Deut.  zxxiii.  7,  "Bring  him  unto  his 
people,"  has  plain  reference  to  the  clause,  "  To  him  the  obedience 
of  peoples,"  in  the  words  of  Jacob,  and  show  that  it  is  Judah 
and  not  the  Messiah  that  is  here  spoken  of.  The  reference  is 
only  apparent  on  the  surface.  In  the  words  of  Jacob,  peoples^ 
evidently  more  than  his  own  people,  are  to  be  obedient,  whether 
to  Judah  or  to  Shiloh ;  in  the  "  blessing  of  Moses,"  the  prayer 
is  that  he  might  have  the  Aill  number  of  his  own  population. 
Already  he  had  the  largest  population  of  aU  the  tribes,  and  that 
a  stiU  greater  number  was  anticipated  for  him  is  evident  firom 
the  assignment  to  him  of  a  territory  which  he  was  not  able  to 
people,  and  into  which  the  tribe  of  Simeon  was  afterwards 
received. 

Y.  The  description  of  the  maritime  dwelling  of  Zebulun 
has  caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  critics  of  the 
present  day.  An  inconsistency  between  an  oracular  saying, 
uttered  before  the  time  to  which  it  refers,  and  the  subsequent 
facts,  would  of  course  be  in  fitvour  of  the  views  of  those  who 
deny  a  true  prophetic  element  in  the  Biblical  writings.  But 
as  the  numerous  instances  of  agreement  require  that  this  and 
other  like  documents  should,  if  not  truly  prophetic,  be  regarded 
as  written  after  the  events  described,  an  inconsiBtency  with  the 
facts  is  an  awkward  circumstance.  A  person  composing  a  sub- 
sequent description  in  a  prophetic  form  would  take  care  to  avoid 
any  such  inconsistency,  and  with  this  view  would  allude  only  to 
such  particulars  as  he  felt  sure  were  tme  in  fact.  To  suppose 
therefore,  that  in  the  present  case,  the  author,  writing  at  a  late 
period  in  the  reign  of  David,  was  under  a  false  impression  as  to 
the  true  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  tribes  at  a  little 
distance  from  JudsBa  implies  not  only  an  improbable  ignorance, 
but  a  want  of  art  not  to  be  expected  in  one  capable  of  such  a 

»  Pt.  T.  p.  128. 
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compositioii.  Fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  a  country  united  under  one 
soTereign  would  not  be  such  a  distance  as  to  give  rise  to  ignorance 
of  this  kind,  more  especiaUy  as  the  frequent  miUtary  assemblages 
must  haye  brought  people  of  different  tribes  together,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  resort  from  all  parts  to  the  central  places  of 
divine  worship.  The  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  have  no  real 
existence,  whether  the  saying  be  regarded  as  uttered  before  or 
after  the  time  to  which  it  relates.  First,  we  will  give  the 
words  in  as  exact  agreement  as  possible  with  the  Hebrew 
original : — 

**  Zebalan  at  a  haven  of  seas  shall  dwell, 
Even  he,  at  a  haven  of  shipe, 
And  his  side  npon  Zidon." 

Now  both  the  part  of  the  Song  of  Moses  relating  to  Zebulun, 
and  the  description  of  the  territory  allotted  to  this  tribe  in 
Joshua  xix.,  alike  connect  ISebulun  with  the  sea.  In  the  Song 
of  Moses  Zebulun  is  joined  with  the  adjacent  tribe  of  Issachar 
in  some  lucrative  maritime  trade  : — 

^<  They  shall  suck  the  abundance  of  the  seas, 
And  the  treasures  hid  in  the  sea-sand." 

But  as  Issachar  certainly  had  not  any  contact  with  the  sea,  on 
the  side  of  Gennesareth  or  of  the  Mediterranean,  an  easy  access 
to  the  sea,  and  the  pursuit  of  maritime  engagements  rendered 
possible  thereby,  is  all  that  can  be  proved  by  this  reference.^ 
Perhaps  the  word  used  in  Gen.  xlix.  to  express  Zebulun's 
dwelling  by  the  sea,  |3B^,  literally  "shall  pitch  tents,"  or 
**  encamp,"  is  intended  to  express  a  resort  to  the  sea  outside  the 
limits  of  the  settled  territory  of  the  tribe.  Then,  if  we  look  to 
the  account  of  this  territory  in  Joshua  xix.  we  £nd  that  its 
'*  border  went  up  to  the  sea-ward,"  and  that  it  reached  to  the 
river  that  is  before  Jokneam.  This  is  the  river  £ishon,  just 
linear  the  southern  extremity  of  Carmel,  at  which,  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  miles,  say  about  ten,  there  was  an  exit  round  Carmel 
to  the  shore,  the  inland  side  of  Carmel  being  the  boundary  of 

^  So  in  the  Song  of  Moses,  '<  Rejoice  Zebulun  in  thy  going  out." 
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Asher.  If  now  we  look  to  Josephus,  we  shall  find  ihat  lie  gives 
to  Zebulun  the  land  contiguous  to  Carmel  and  the  sea,  while  the 
territory  extended  eastwards  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.^ 
The  land  beyond  Carmel  he  assigns  to  Asher,  while  on  the 
other  side  Manasseh  reached  as  far  as  Dor  on  the  sea.  This 
being  a  Philistine  city,  it  is  probable  that  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
did  not  extend  northwards  beyond  this  on  the  coast,  and  there  is 
the  small  space  beyond  it  at  the  foot  of  Carmel  lefb  to  Zebulun, 
and  doubtless  ultimately  occupied  by  that  tribe,  if  not  part  of  its 
original  lot.  There  really  seems  no  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the 
words  ascribed  to  Jacob ;  but  the  final  clause,  "  his  side  upon 
Zidon,*'  is  not  so  clear.  To  connect  the  land  of  Zebulim  in  any 
way  with  Sidonian  territory  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The 
words,  however,  are  capable  of  another  explanation,  and  may  be 
intended  to  describe  a  coasting  trade  along  the  shores  of  the 
Phcenician  country.  This  in  a  general  way  was  called  Sidon, 
the  city  of  Zarephath  being  called  in  1  £ings  xvii.  a  city 
of  Sidon.  There  is  not,  at  any  rate,  the  least  ground  for  the 
positive  assertion  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  "  It  is  plain  that  to 
Zebulun  is  here  assigned  a  portion  of  territory  which  in  Josh, 
xix.  is  ascribed  to  Asher,"  except  by  adopting  the  reading  of  the 
LXX.  and  Samaritan,  la>9«  ^  for  7V  y  so  as  to  make  the  statement 
of  an  actual  extent  of  the  district  of  Zebulun  to  the  Sidonian  terri- 
tory to  seem  more  clearly  implied  in  the  words  of  Jacob.  But 
we  certainly  are  not  obliged  to  follow  the  Versions  where  they 
create  difficulties  not  in  the  Hebrew,  however  fair  it  may  be  to 
use  their  aid  in  removing  difficulties  attending  the  Hebrew  text. 
Even,  however,  adopting  the  Samaritan  and  Greek  readings, 
we  may  still  understand  "  his  side  as  far  as  Sidon,"  to  denote 
that  he  should  extend  his  coasting  voyages  so  far.  On  the 
other  side  there  is  no  pretence  for  supposing  that  Zebulim  is 
assigned  any  territory  belonging  to  Asher.  Joshua  xix.  makeft 
Carmel  the  limit  of  Asher  on  the  west,  and  leaves  the  coast 
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between  Carmel  and  the  sea  free  for  whatever  disposal  of  it 
may  seem  otherwise  probable. 

The  remaining  tribes  call  for  no  special  observations  here, 
being  made  the  subjects  of  no  objection. 


NOTE  A. 
{Page  24,  line  32.) 


In  maintaining  that  the  translators  have  connected  the  fourth 
and  fifth  verses  of  Gen.  ii.  "in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the 
proper  meaning  and  grammatical  construction,"  and  that  the 
adverb  terem  must  be  translated  not  yet,  as  standing  between 
the  verb  and  its  nominative  case,  we  have  not  only  the  authority 
of  the  Masoretic  punctuation,  but  the  strongest  grounds  in  the 
passage  itself.  If  the  title  to  the  section  be  limited  to  the  first 
clause  of  v,  4,  and  the  second  clause  be  connected  with  the 
first  part  of  v,  5,  as  the  protasis  of  a  sentence,  then  there  wiU 
be  no  apodosis.  For  the  conjunction  *3  plainly  shows  that  a 
new  sentence  begins  with  it.  If,  however,  the  title  be  made  to 
include  the  second  clause  of  v.  4,  then  this  plainly  appears  to  be 
only  a  poetical  repetition  of  the  substance  of  the  first,  contain- 
ing its  principal  ideas  in  an  inverted  order, — ^heavens,  earth, 
created, — ^made,  earth,  heavens.  The  natural  termination  would 
then  be  at  the  close  of  v.  4,  and  only  an  impossibility  of  other- 
wise disposing  of  the  conmiencement  of  v.  5,  would  justify  the 
continuation  of  the  title  in  this  latter  verse.  Moreover  the 
sentence  beginning  with  ^3,  Jor,  plainly  supposes  an  assertive 
proposition  before  it,  and  not  a  mere  title  assuming  a  fact.  In 
any  case  also  the  interposition  of  the  heavens  at  the  end  of  v.  4, 
between  the  earth  and  the  plants  of  the  field,  woidd  be  a  very 
harsh  and  unnatural  arrangement. 
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NOTE  B. 

(Page  66,  note). 

The  explanation  given  in  this  note  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  order  of  the  planetary  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  ori- 
ginated, namely,  by  the  resolution  of  the  planets  into  two  series, 
reckoning  outwards  from  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  an 
alternate  enumeration  beginning  with  the  sun,  might  have 
been  justified  by  the  authority  of  Selden  and  Bede.  The  former 
thus  writes : — Quod  verd  ad  Planetaiiae  denominationis  ordinis 
Rationem  speotat;  sand  mihi  nondum  persuasum  est  aut  k 
proportione  musici,  aut  ab  Horarum  praQfecturis,  nedum  i 
triangulis  laterumve  aut  basium  ratione  seu  oppositionibus, 
hujusmodi  ordinem  man&sse;  sed  &  simpliciori  multd  origine, 
e&que  quidem  altemationi  illi,  de  qu&  loquitur  Beda,  proxi- 
mante. — De  Jure  NaturaU  et  Oentium  juzia  DisctpUnam  EbrtB- 
arum,  L.  iii.  c.  21,  p.  433.  Bede's  explanation,  as  quoted  by 
Selden,  p.  430,  is  as  follows: — ^Heec  erat  stultitia  gentilium, 
falsa  ratiocinatione  subnixa,  qui  quasi  jure  primam  diem  Soli, 
quia  maximum  est  Luminare ;  secundum  Lunse,  quia  secundum 
Luminare  est,  se  consecrare  putabant,  (et)  de  inordinate  alter- 
natione  tertiae  diei  primam  &  Sole  Stellam,  quartsB  primam  a 
Lun&,  quintse  secundam  4  Sole,  sextad  secundam  i  Lun&, 
septimsB  tertiam  k  Sole  praeponebant.  Selden  himself  only 
differs  from  this  in  supposing,  that  setting  out  with  the  sun 
and  going  back  to  the  moon,  as  the  two  greater  luminaries, 
for  the  two  first  days,  they  perceived  an  interval  of  two  planets 
passed  over,  and  that  taking  this  interval  as  their  guide,  going 
on  from  the  sun  outwards,  they  after  each  step  went  back  over 
two  planets  for  the  succeeding  days  (p.  435). 

NOTE  C. 
(Page  126,  line  16). 

On  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  miracles  being  performed 
by  created  beings  of  superhtmian  powers,  Hugh  Farmer's  ^'  Dis- 
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sertation.on  Miracles,  designed  to  show  that  they  are  Argu- 
ments of  a  Divine  Interposition,"  may  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage. He  says,  ch.  ii.  sect.  3,  "  The  order  of  the  world  seems 
to  make  it  necessary  that  all  created  agents  should  be  effectually 
restrained  or  disabled  irom  disturbing  that  order,  in  the  manner 
they  might  do,  did  they  possess  the  power  of  miracles.  And 
there  must  be  a  divine  law  or  constitution,  preventing  the 
interposition  of  superior  beings  in  this  manner  upon  our  globe 
in  particular.  Unable  as  we  might  have  been  to  determine  by 
speculative  reasonings,  or  arguments  a  priori^  what  constitution 
of  the  universe  it  became  God  to  establish  ;  yet  we  may  discern 
the  wisdom,  the  fitness,  and  in  some  degree  the  necessity, 
of  that  constitution  which  we  see  he  has  actually  established, 
and  consequently  the  impossibility  of  its  being  subjected  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  any  of  his  creatures,  from  whose  dominion  and 
control  we  find  it  in  fact  to  be  exempted.  The  laws  which  the 
wisdom  of  God  ordained  for  the  general  good,  his  omnipotence 
carries  into  certain  execution,  without  the  least  danger  of  being 
checked  or  controlled  by  any  opposing  power.  Hence  arises  the 
impossibility  of  miracles  being  ever  performed  without  the  order 
of  God.  Not  that  the  works  themselves,  abstractedly  considered, 
require  the  exertion  of  an  infinite  power;  but  the  course  of 
nature  being  a  divine  settlement,  it  cannot,  in  any  instance 
whatever,  be  overturned  by  any  finite  power,  without  God's 
express  appointment.  This  is  affirming  nothing  more  than  that 
there  is  no  being  in  the  universe  capable  of  opposing  the  Deity 
with  success.''  To  the  allegation,  "  that  superior  intelligences, 
evil  as  well  as  good,  do  not  want  the  natural  potoer  of  working 
miracles,  but  only  the  liberty  of  exerting  it.  And  notwith- 
standing they  may  be  restrained  from  using  it  frequently  or 
commonly  ;  yet  that  it  can  never  be  proved  (as  a  great  writer," 
Dr.  Clarke,  "  expresses  it)  that  they  are  under  such  restraints, 
umversalfy,  perpetually y  and  tvithout  exception,^'  Farmer  *  re- 
plies:— "I  would  observe  in  answer  to  this  objection.  First, 
that  were  the  Deity  to  lay  superior  beings  xmder  such  a  general 
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restraint  as  is  here  supposed,  the  removal  of  that  restraint, 
and  the  setting  them  at  liberty  on  any  particular  occasion,  on 
purpose  that  they  might  work  particular  miracles,  and  with  no 
other  view,  would  be  giving  them  more  than  a  hene  permtsnon 
(as  some  represent  it) ;  it  would  be  giving  them  both  a  power 
and  a  commission  to  perform  those  particular  miracles  on  that 
special  occasion.  The  miraculous  works  in  this  case  could  not 
be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  ordinary  actions  of  free 
agents  to  whom  God  indulges  the  use  of  their  natural  powers ; 
but  would  argue  a  special  licence,  and  even  the  express  appoint- 
ment of  the  Deity.  Now,  we  are  not  contending,  that  God 
may  not  commission  and  empower  whom  he  pleases  to  work 
miracles;  this  being,  in  effect,  the  same  thing  as  performing 
them  himself.  And  he  can  never  give  his  sanction  to  imposture. 
So  that  the  objection  we  are  considering,  were  it  well  grounded, 
can  never  serve  the  main  cause  of  those  by  whom  it  is  urged, 
or  enable  them  to  show  that  miracles  may  accompany  a  false 
doctrine.  Secondly,  there  is,  however,  no  manner  of  founda- 
tion for  the  objection.  For  our  judgments  are  to  be  guided  by 
facts^  not  by  arbitrary  hypotheses ;  and,  therefore,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  there  is  full  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  miracles,  which  cannot  be  fitly  ascribed  to  God ;  there  is  just 
the  same  reason  to  believe,  that  superior  created  intelligences 
are  universally  Budperpettutlly  restrained  from  working  miracles, 
as  that  they  are  generally  so."     Ch.  iL  sect.  2. 

Professor  Mansel,  in  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  33,  referring  to 
Farmer,  says,  "The  objections  which  may  justly  be  urged 
against  Farmer's  argument,  when  carried  to  the  extent  of  deny- 
ing the  credibility  of  demoniacal  miracles  of  any  kind,  do  not 
apply  to  it  when  limited  to  such  miracles  as  are  wrought  in 
evidence  of  a  religion,  and  to  the  question,  not  of  their  theo- 
retical possibility,  but  of  their  actual  occurrence.  It  may  be 
tmsafe  to  reason  d  priori^  from  our  conception  of  the  divine 
attributes,  that  the  permission  of  such  agency  is  inconceivable ; 
but  we  may  fiiirly  refuse  to  attach  any  practical  importance  to 
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the  sappositiony  until  some  evidence  is  brought  forward  to  show 
that  it  has  actually  been  realised.    It  remains  yet  to  be  shown 
that  in  all  human  experience  any  instance  can  be  produced  of 
a  real  miracle  wrought  by  evil  spirits  for  purposes  of  de- 
ception/'   When  Hansel  says  it  may  be  imsafe  to  reason  from 
our  conception  of  the  Divine  attributes^  that  the  permission  of 
such  agency  is  inconceivable^  he  appears  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  our  conception  of  God's  attributes  is  the  only 
guide,  and  the  necessary  limit,  to  what  is  conceivable  respect- 
ing him,  unless  we  use  the  word  conceivable  to  signify  what 
is  imaginable.    As  a  possible  thing,  we  cannot  conceive  God 
acting  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  conception  we 
are  obliged  to  form  of  his  attributes  and  character.    But,  not 
to  insist  on  this,  neither  Farmer  nor  Hansel  have  remarked, 
that  on  the  supposition  that  Satan  either  possessed  a  real 
serpent,  or  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  temptation  and  the  Fall,  and  in  this  form  articulated 
with  human  speech,  there  would  have  been  a  very  striking  and 
decided  instance  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  evil  being  for 
man's  deception.    It  is  remarkable  that  though  Farmer  in  the 
Dissertation  referred  to,  discusses  generally  the  alleged  Scriptural 
instances  of  miracles  wrought  by  other  beings  than  God,  he 
takes  no  notice  of  this.     It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  way  in 
which  he  represents  our  Lord's  temptation  to  have  taken  place, 
that  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  explain  the  serpent  as  sym- 
bolical, and  to  treat  the  temptation  of  Eve  as  effected  in  the 
manner  of  our  ordinary  temptations. 

[In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  have  quoted  in  p.  129  a 
passage  from  Bp.  Sherlock's  second  Discourse  on  "  The  use  and 
intent  of  Prophecy,"  in  which  he  assigns  reasons  for  thinking 
that  a  real  serpent  was  not  employed  by  Satan  in  the  temptation 
of  our  first  parents,  and  that  the  serpent  is  only  mentioned  as 
an  emblem  of  the  deceiver.  He  afterwards,  however,  added  an 
Appendix  to  his  third  Dissertation  contained  in  the  same  work, 
in  which  he  gave  his  adherence  to  the  supposition  that  a  real 
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«erpent  was  concerned  in  the  transaction.  He  alleged  that 
this  had  been  drawn  up  some  years  before  to  meet  the  ob« 
jections  of  a  writer  that  had  died  after  it  was  written.  It  was 
supposed,  howeyer,  that  he  had  in  yiew  some  contemptuous 
remark  of  Middleton  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  history 
of  the  Fall,  and  that  Middleton's  freedom  of  thinking  and 
speaking  on  sacred  subjects  had  led  him  to  change  his  mind 
on  this  point.  Whether  this  were  the  case  or  not,  or  whether 
or  not  Middleton  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  case,  Middleton 
shortly  after  published  a  yiolent  attack  on  the  Bishop  in  "  An 
Examination  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Discourses  on  the  use 
and  intent  of  Prophecy/'  to  which  he  added  an  Appendix  on 
the  historical  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  Fall,  with 
special  reference  to  what  the  Bishop  had  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  serpent.  In  the  style  of  contempt  with  the  use  of 
which  he  was  so  fiuniliar,  he  pointed  out  the  objections  to  this 
interpretation  in  a  way  that  will  well  repay  the  reader. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  serpent- worship  in  the  heathen 
world  would  have  been  a  good  reason  for  representing  the 
serpent  as  the  agent  of  man's  downfall  and  the  recipient  of  a 
curse  from  Ood,  in  addition  to  other  reasons  already  mentioned, 
but  not  for  the  employment  of  a  serpent  by  Satan,  as  Sherlock 
supposes  in  the  above-mentioned  Appendix  was  done.] 
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GENESIS  AND  ITS  AUTHORSHIP. 


II.-ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  GOD  IN  THE 
BOOK  OF  GENESIS,  AND  ON  THE  UNITY  OF 
ITS  AUTHORSHIP. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 


L— THE  ORIGINAL  HEBREW  TEXT. 

Grbat  stress  has  been  laid  by  modem  critics  on  the  diversity 
of  usage  in  regard  to  the  names  by  which  the  Divine  Being 
is  designated  in  the  book  of  Genesis^  and  various  speculations 
in  respect  to  the  authorship  of  the  book  have  been  founded  on 
that  diversity,  or  have  at  least  originated  in  it.  On  the  one 
hand  stands  the  traditionary  character  of  the  book,  as  sub- 
stantially, and  in  its  integrity,  the  work  of  Moses.  On  the 
other  hand  are  the  several  h}rpotheses,  either  of  an  earlier  docu- 
ment containing  an  outline  of  the  history,  in  which  the  author 
uniformly  and  exclusively  employs  the  name  Elohim  or  its 
shorter  collateral  form  El,  which  usage  he  carries  a  certain  way 
into  the  book  of  Exodus  also,  while  a  later  writer  has  inter- 
polated this  sketch  with  passages  of  greater  or  less  extent  in 
which  the  name  Jehovah  is  also  freely  used ;  or  else  of  a  com- 
pilation of  several  independent  documents  by  an  editor  who  is 
supposed  to  have  "exercised  a  moderate  control  over  his 
materials,"  as  Dr.  Davidson  says,  and  occasionally  added  some- 
thing himself.  It  is  only  a  careful  and  exact  survey  of  the 
entire  book,  and  an  attentive  examination  of  the  facts  that  can 
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lead  us  to  any  safe  conclusion  in  regard  to  these  speculations. 
But  before  we  enter  on  this  detailed  examination  of  the  entire 
book,  there  are  some  preliminary  considerations  of  a  general 
nature  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  having  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  enquiry. 

A  question  that  offers  itself  to  our  consideration  at  the  outset, 
as  one  that  most  materially  affects  the  entire  discussion,  has 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  that,  more  par- 
ticularly, in  regard  to  the  names  of  God.  Have  we  the  original 
text,  or  is  the  present  Hebrew  text,  as  regards  this  book  of 
Genesis  and  other  earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  result 
of  revision  by  an  editor  who  may  have  substituted  more  recent 
names  and  phrases  for  those  of  an  earlier  date,  or  in  any  way  so 
far  modified  the  original  readings  as  to  throw  doubt  on  any  con- 
clusions founded  on  the  verbal  text  as  it  now  exists  ?  That  such 
an  alteration  has  been  made  in  one  important  instance,  and  that 
in  what  is  considered  the  part  of  the  supposed  Elohistic  docu- 
ment of  most  moment  to  the  whole  enquiry, — namely  by  the 
substitution  of  Jehovah  for  Elohim  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
seventeenth  chapter,  is  essential  to  the  theory  of  its  existence 
prior  to  the  Jehovistio  portions.  What  has  thus  for  the  sake 
of  theory  been  assumed  to  have  taken  place,  at  any  rate  in  one 
instance,  may  have  happened  in  other  cases  as  well,  where  the 
text  is  now  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  theorists,  but  may  not 
have  been  so  in  its  original  form. 

And  here  we  have  first  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  Alexandrian 
translators  in  their  version  have  by  no  means  followed  the 
present  Hebrew  text  as  regards  the  names  of  God.  In  between 
fifty  and  sixty  places  in  this  book  of  Genesis  they  vary  from  it, 
either  substituting  one  name  for  the  other^  in  their  Greek 
representatives,  xvpuy:  and  o  deo9,  or  else  combining  the  two 
where  one  or  other  exists  separately  in  the  present  Hebrew,  the 
presumption  in  this  latter  case  being  either  that  their  Hebrew 
copies  contained  the  same  combination,  or  else  varied  in  the  use 
of  the  single  names,  the  combination  being  intended  by  the 
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translators  to  indicate  tliis  uncertainty.     At  any  rate  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  eight  instances  they  have  introduced  Jehovah 
either  in  place  of  Elohim^  or  in  combination  with  it,  all  these 
except  one  being  in  the  supposed  Elohim  docume&t^  in  which, 
according  to  the  theory,  Jehovah  could  have  no  place  whatever ; 
and  five  of  these  variations  are  in  the  Elohistic  part  of  the 
history  of  the  deluge,  from  the  partition  of  which,  more  than 
from  any  oiher  source  perhaps,  except  the  seventeenth  chapter, 
from  which  even  in  its  existing  Hebrew  state  Jehovah  has  to  be 
forcibly  expunged,  the  peculiarities  of  diction  supposed  to  dis^ 
tinguish  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  have  been  derived.     In 
whatever  way  this  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
has  happened,  it  equally  serves  the  purpose  of  the  present 
argument.     If  it  has  arisen  from  an  actual  difference  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  copies,  it  shows  how  imcertain  must  be  all  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  existing  state  of  the  Hebrew  text^  as 
regards  these  names  of.  God,  not  only  throwing  doubt  on  the 
readings  in  which  it  actually  differs  from  the   Greek,   but 
rendering  aU  less  certain  than  is  needful  to  sustain  so  important 
a  theory  as  that  in  question.     But  even  supposing  that  the 
LXX.  departed  horn  a  text  agreeing  with  that  now  extant,  in 
a  capricious  or  careless  neglect  of  the  distinctions  existing  in  it, 
and  used  either  name  indifferently  as  it  occurred  to  them,  then 
should  the  present  Hebrew  be  only  a  modernised  version  or 
revision  of  the  original  now  wholly  lost,  in  this  case  the  actual, 
inexactness  of  one  set  of  translators,  would  unquestionably 
render  more  probable  the  already  not  improbable  inexactness 
of  another  set,  in  a  matter  which  they  were  not  likely  to  think 
very  important,  as  the  LXX.  plainly  did  not  think  it  to  be  by 
the  hypothesis,  or  such  as  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  their  own 
discretion. 

On  the  possibility  of  the  present  Pentateuch  being  such  a 
translation  or  revised  edition  in  a  more  modem  form,  as  has 
just  been  suggested,  Professor  Hawlinson,  Essay  in  Aids  to 
Faith,  p.  251,  remarks,  that  *'  the  Pentateuch  may  have 
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gone  an  authoritative  revision  hj  Ezra,  when  the  language  may 
have  been  to  some  extent  modernised,  and  a  certain  number  of 
parenthetic  insertions  may  have  been  made  into  the  text. 
The  Jewish  tradition  on  this  head  seems  to  deserve  attention 
from  its  harmony  with  what  is  said  of  Ezra  in  the  book  which 
bears  his  name.  And  this  authoritative  revision  would  account 
at  once  for  the  language  not  being  more  archaic  than  it  is,  and 
for  the  occasional  insertion  of  parentheses  of  the  nature  of  a 
comment/'  It  would  also  account  for  anachronisms  of  a  verbal 
nature,  on  which  objectors,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Katal,  so  much 
rely,  for  instance,  the  use  of  the  name  Gilgal,  of  Dan  for  Laish, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  word  prophet,  H^^^,  instead  of  seer, 
ntn,  if  it  be  meant  in  1  Sam.  ix.  9,  that  the  latter  was  the 
more  ancient  term,  and  the  former  only  of  recent  introduction  in 
Samuel's  time.^  It  would  also  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
difficulties  in  regard  to  numbers  which  present  themselves  in 
the  Pentateuch.  An  obscurity  in  regard  to  numbers  would  be 
the  more  likely,  as  in  the  original  they  might  have  been  speci- 
fied not  in  words,  but  by  numerical  signs.  That  there  actually 
was  conjectural  emendation  in  regard  to  one  or  both  of  two 
different  recensions  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  quite 
evident.  While  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  for  the  most  part 
agree  in  the  total  ages  of  the  patriarchs  as  set  out  in  that 
chapter,  they  generally  differ  by  a  century  in  the  ages  at  which 
they  are  represented  as  begetting  their  sons,  while  in  the 
lengths  of  their  subsequent  lives  this  difference  is  compensated 
by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  century  in  order  to  preserve 
the  same  aggregates.  The  impossibility  of  determining  now  in 
which  case  the  emendation  was  made,  or  whether  both  are  the 
result  of  conjectural  alteration,  tends  to  throw  great  doubt  on 
the  correctness  of  the  numbers  in  general  as  specified  in  the 

•  ^  At » later  period,  sach  as  the  time  of  leaiah  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles, 
Soeh  or  Seer  appears  to  hare  come  into  use  again,  ezempUMng  the  saying  of  Horace, 
Ifulta  rmuticmtur  qua  jam  eecidire.  The  comparison,  nowever,  in  1  Sam.  ix.  9 
seems  to  he  only  hetween  the  nsage  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  history,  and  that 
of  Saul's  time,  and  not  between  the  latter  and  that  of  an  earlier  period,  which  msy 
hove  been  Tery  different. 
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existing  copies  of  the  Pentateuch^  and  especially  of  the  larger 
nmnerals,  which  in  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  signs 
which  may  have  been  employed,  would  have  been  exposed  to 
greater  chances  of  corruption,  or  of  the  loss  of  the  meaning 
of  some  of  the  signs  employed. 

The  Jewish  tradition,  to  which  Professor  Rawlinson  refers  in 
the  words  above  quoted,  is  developed  in  2  Esdras  xiv.  into  the 
story,  that  the  Pentateuch  having  been  burnt  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Ezra  re- wrote  it  by  divine  inspiration.^ 
This  extravagant  story  would  have  had  an  historical  basis  in 
such  a  modernised  revision  or  translation  as  may  be  supposed 
not  devoid  of  foundation  on  the  following  considerations : — ^ 

While  the  substantial  sameness  of  the  present  Biblical 
Hebrew  throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings  has  been  deemed  so  unlikely  a  characteristic  of  a 
language  subsisting  through  such  a  lengthened  period,  as  to 
occasion  in  the  minds  of  many  scholars  the  suspicion  that  the 
earlier  books  are  not  so  ancient  as  they  pretend  to  be,  we  have 
an  express  testimony  that  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  the 
Pentateuchal  Hebrew,  at  any  rate,  had  become  so  unintelligible 
to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  as  to  need  interpretation.  We  read 
in  Nehemiah  viii.  8,  that  when  Ezra  assembled  the  people  that 
the  law  might  be  read  to  them,  his  assistants  ''read  in  the 
book,  in  the  Law  of  God  distinctly,"  lit.  EHSD,  a  separated  part 
or  paragraph,'  ''  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  to  understand 

^  The  statement  of  Irenseus  preserved  by  EusebiuSf  Eocl.  Hist.  t.  8,  is  to  the  same 
effect,  except  that  the  phrase,  9ia^0ap6i0'£y  rS»v  yptup&r,  is  perhaps  capable  of  being 
understood  of  a  corruption  of  the  text  without  implying  its  absolute  destruction. 

'  The  remark  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  on  this  supposition  is  simply  ridiculous : — 
**  The  idea  of  Ezra  undertaking  to  revise,  in  a  later  aji^e,  words  believed  to  have  been 
"written  down  by  Moses,  and  to  have  Divine  authority,  etc.,  modernising  language  so 
venerable  and  sacred,  must  surely  seem  very  strange  to  many  an  Engiisn  render." — 
Pentateuch  Critically  Examined,  Pt.  ii.  p.  178.  Why  should  it  seem  strange  to  people 
who  are  aware  that  they  only  know  the  writings  by  a  translation  themselves,  and  who 
know  that  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  quoted  them  from  a  translation,  which  they  can 
by^  their  Reference  Bibles  perceive  to  have  differed  often  very  much  from  those 
writings  as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  especially  when 
they  know  that  Ezra,  to  whom  this  performance  is  attributed,  was  himself  included  in 
the  number  of  inspired  writers  >  That  he  altered  or  corrupted  the  sense  of  the  original 
if  not  of  course  to  be  imagined. 

*  The  word  BHSQ  is  the  participle  of  iW/,  and  does  not  agree  with  the  preceding 
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the  reading/'  This  manner  of  interpreting,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, shows  that  the  language  of  the  Law  was  to  some  extent 
umntelligible  to  the  common  people ;  and  the  notion  has  pre- 
vailed in  consequence  that  the  Biblical  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be 
vemacidar  at  this  time,  the  use  of  it  being  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  during  the  Captivity.  But  if  so,  it  seems  strange  that  a  succes- 
sion of  writers  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  Jewish  people  at 
large  ^  during  the  period  after  the  return  from  Babylon  down  to 
Malachi,  including  the  authors  of  the  post-captivity  Psalms,  for 
a  century  and  a  half  from  the  first  commencement  of  the  return, 
should  have  continued  to  write  in  that  now  obsolete  dialect. 
While  it  may  be  inferred  from  this  continued  employment  of  it, 
that  the  Biblical  Hebrew  was  still  in  use  amongst  the  people, 
there  are  also  indications  of  a  different  kind  from  which  the 
same  may  be  concluded.  The  language  spoken  in  Babylon  and 
Assyria  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  .was  the  Aramaean,  n^O*TK, 
or  Syriac.  That  it  was  the  language  of  the  Assyrians  is  evident 
from  2  Xings  xviii.  26,  where  Babshakeh  is  requested  to  speak 
in  the  Syrian  language  and  not  in  that  of  the  Jews.  And  that 
it  was  the  language  spoken  in  Babylon,  and  identical  with  the 
Biblical  Ghaldee,  is  plain  from  Dan.  ii.  4,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  Chaldeans,  when  brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  ^'  spake  to 
the  king,  n^Jp^Jfet,  in  Syriac."  This  is  mentioned  not  because 
they  were  likely  to  have  spoken  to  the  king  in  any  other  lan- 
guage, but  because  the  narrator,  having  written  thus  far  in  He- 
brew, was  about  to  introduce  their  words  in  the  language  in  which 
they  spoke,  namely  the  Biblical  Chaldee.*    And  having  given 

n^in?  wliich  is  feminine,  but  is  used  snbstantiyely  as  tlie  accusatiye  after  tlie  verb 
read.  The  Talmudists  evidently  thus  understood  it :  Distinct^  lectum  per  periodos  et 
commata.    See  Grotius  in  he. 


1  It  is  expressly  said  in  Ezra  v.  1,  that  it  was  to  the  Jews,  evidently  not  to  the 
iests  only  out  to  the  people  at  laree,  that  Haggai  and  Zechariah  prophesied  |>re- 

faratory  to  the  resumption  of  the  builaing  of  the  temple  on  the  accession  of  Darius, 
[ence  we  find  in  their  books  besides  parts  addressed  to  the  rulers  and  priests,  other 


priests 


pnestB."    Mmuariy  ine  nrst  cnapi 
the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Israel,"  while  the  second  be^ns,  "  And  now,  0  ye  priests, 
this  commandment  is  for  you." 
>  It  lA  supposed,  however,  that  the  Chaldeans,  being  a  non-Shemitic  race,  did  no 
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their  words  in  this  dialect  he  continues  to  use  it  to  the  end  of 
the  narrative,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  words  of 
the  interlocutors  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  spoken. 
The  remaining  Chaldee  portion  of  this  book  is  a  collection 
of  documents  unconnected  with  one  another  or  with  what 
precedes,  one  of  them  being  a  writing  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  another  by  Daniel,  but  introduced  by  a  preface  which 
mentions  him  in  the  third  person,  and  states  that  he  wrote 
this  account  of  a  dream  that  he  had,  and  spake  what  follows. 
In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  book,  in  which  Daniel 
appears  as  his  own  historian  and  speaks  throughout  in  his 
own  person,  the  language  is  Hebrew.  This  AramsBan  or 
Chaldee  thus  used  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  distinguished 
from  the  Hebrew  or  Jews  language,  HH^n^  in  2  Kings  xviii. 
26,  and  in  the  corresponding  passages  of  Chronicles  and  Isaiah, 
was  also  the  language  spoken  by  the  colonists  who  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  captivity.  In  Ezra 
iv.  7  we  are  told  that  certain  adversaries  of  the  Jews,  of  course 
some  of  these  colonists,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  complaining  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  temple.  This  letter, 
as  addressed  to  the  Persian  government,  is  described  by  a  word 
of  Persian  origin  (pj^Syj)  ^^^  vas  no  doubt  written  in  the 
Persian  tongue.  But  it  is  added  that  *'  the  writing  of  the  letter 
was  written  in  Syriac,  H^fi*!^,  and  interpreted  in  Syriac.'*  The 
'only  intelligible  meaning  of  this  statement  is  that  the  Persian 
copy  was  written  in  Syriac  letters,  and  that  there  was  also  a 
draft  or  copy  in  Syriac,  as  the  native  tongue  of  the  writers. 
And  tlds  would  likewise  have  been  the  vernacular  of  the  Jews 
if  they  had  lost  the  use  of  Hebrew  in  Babylon.  But  instead  of 
that  we  find  in  Neh.  xiii.  24  the  Jews  language  descHbed  by 
the  same  word,  HH^n^  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
Syriac  in  2  Kings  xviii.  26,  while  it  is  here  distinguished  from 

speak  the  same  lanj^iiage  as  the  general  inhahitants  of  Babylon,  at  least  in  their 
professional  proceedings.  And  thus  is  explained  by  some  the  necessity  of  Daniel 
and  his  companions  learning  tiie  tongue  of  tne  Chaldeans,  Dan.  1.  4.  Bat  this  might 
be  explained  by  the  difference  between  Hebrew  and  Syriac 
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the  speech  of  Ashdod,  which  may  have  been  some  form  of  Syriac. 
And  then  we  read  in  Esth.  viii.  9  of  letters  written  to  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  rulers  of  the  provinces  from  India  to  Ethiopia, 
"  imto  every  people  after  their  language,  and  to  the  Jews  ac- 
cording to  their  writing,  and  according  to  their  language." 
From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Chaldee  was  not  the 
vernacular  of  the  Jews  at  this  time.  Had  it  been,  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  distinguish  the  language  in  which  they 
were  addressed  from  the  languages  in  which  the  letters  to  the 
several  provinces  were  written,  amongst  which,  of  course, 
the  Syriac  or  Chaldee  was  included.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  Biblical  Hebrew  had  not  as  yet  gone  out  of  use 
amongst  the  Jews,  however  the  intercourse  with  the  colonists, 
and  the  growing  use  of  the  Greek  language  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  may  have  subsequently  occasioned  its 
disuse  in  Judaea.  The  foregoing  remarks  may  be  fortified  by 
the  arguments  of  Carpzov,  who,  Orit.  Sacr.  Vet  Test  Pt.  I. 
c.  V.  §.  5,  in  proof  that  the  Jews  had  not  lost  the  vernacular 
use  of  Hebrew  in  Babylon,  urges, — 1.  That  it  would  have  been 
next  to  a  miracle,  if  the  Jews,  in  the  space  of  seventy  years, 
living  together  as  a  colony,  had  lost  their  vernacular  speech, 
especially  as  after  their  return  there  were  some  who  remembered 
the  first  temple  and  wept. — 2.  That  Daniel,  Ezra,  Kehemiah, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  recited  their  writings  to  the 
people,  and  wrote  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  general. — 3.  That 
after  the  return,  not  only  the  public  reading  of  the  Law,  and  the 
public  prayers  were  in  the  Hebrew  language,  but  also  that  the 
covenant  subscribed  by  the  people,  Neh.  ix.,  x.,  was  in  Hebrew. — 
4.  That  according  to  Neh.  xiii.  24,  it  seemed  strange  that  the 
children  of  the  mixed  marriages  spoke  after  the  speech  of 
Ashdod,  and  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  instead  of  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  Jews. 

If  now  the  Hebrew  of  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

was  in  common  use  amongst  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  it  is 

.  impossible  that  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present 
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form  could  have  then  needed  interpretation^  such  as  is  plainly 
described  in  Neh.  viii.  8,  which  seems  too  precise  to  denote 
anything  such  as  mere  comment  or  explanatory  discourse. 
"  Th^y  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  a  separated  portion, 
and  gaye  the  sense  and  caused  to  understand  as  they  read/' 
The  inference  therefore  is  that  it  was  the  original  language  of 
the  Pentateuch  which  at  this  time  had  become  generally  unin- 
telligiUe,  and  that  the  form,  in  which  the  Pentateuch  at  present 
exists  is  a  translation  or  modernised  version  into  the  later  Biblical 
Hebrew,  the  original  being  now  lost.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  as 
it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  on  what  principle  the  authors  of 
such  a  modernised  version  proceeded  in  regard  to  the  names  of 
God,  any  conclusion  drawn  from  their  usage  in  this  respect,  must 
needs  be  highly  precarious,  especially  with  the  example  of  the 
Alexandrian  translators  in  this  matter  in  view.  The  singular 
consistency  indeed  which  is  observable  in  the  first  portions  of 
the  book  as  regards  the  manner  of  using  these  names,  confirmed 
as  that  is  in  regard  to  the  earliest  document  by  the  usage  of  the 
LXX.,  renders  it  highly  probable  that,  as  regards  these  portions, 
a  like  consistency  existed  from  the  commencement.  And  this 
probability  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  reserved  and  cautious  use 
that  has  been  made  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  preceding  Disserta- 
tion, as  helping,  in  connexion  with  a  distinctness  and  completeness 
of  subject  matter,  to  mark  off  those  documents  as  separate  from  the 
rest,  and  to  be  treated  as  subject  to  any  such  principle  and  mode 
of  interpretation  as  they  may  seem  to  require,  on  considerations 
proper  to  themselves,  without  involving  the  necessity  of  adopt* 
ing  a  like  manner  of  interpretation  in  reference  to  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  book  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  As  regards  the 
book  in  general,  however,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
very  precarious  must  be  any  conclusions,  for  the  certainty  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  names  of  God  as  they 
exist  in  the  present  Hebrew  copies  are  exactly  as  they  came 
from  the  hand  of  the  original  writer  or  writers,  to  whom  the 
several  parts  of  this  book  are  ascribed. 
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II.— THE  NA3fES  OF  GOD,  GENKRI€  AND  PROPER. 

The  uncertainty  respecting  the  original  use  of  the  namee  of 
Qod.  which  has  been  jost  insisted  on,  though  sufficient  to  render 
the  conclusions  of  modem  critics  very  precarious,  especially 
as  it  will  be  seen  particularly  to  affect  some  of  the  passages 
of  most  importance  in  this  discussion,  may  yet  leave  a  large 
proportion  of  instances  of  their  use  unaffected.  And  perhaps  it 
may  be  found  that,  whether  we  regard  the  present  text  as 
substantially  conformable  with  the  original,  or  due  to  edi- 
torial revision,  a  tolerably  satisfactory  account  may  in  most 
instances  be  given  of  the  use  of  each  name  as  it  occurs,  on 
the  ordinary  principlea  whicli  mfluence  writera  in  the  em- 
ployment  of  contemporaneous  terms.  Supposing  that  the  two 
names,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  were  co*existing  names  of  the 
same  nature  -and  equivalent  in  their  meaning,  it  woidd  be 
nothing  remarkable  for  the  same  writer,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  to  use  both  indiscriminately  and  indifferently.  Indeed 
it  is  not  denied  that  one  of  the  supposed  writers  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  the  so-called  Jehovist,  used  both  names  freely. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  ^ot  be  unlikely  that  a  writer, 
having  from,  whatever  cause  -set  out  with  one  or  other  of  these 
names,  should  in  any  short  piece  complete  in  itself,  such  as  a 
psalm  or  brief  narrative  of  some  particular  ev^its  or  circum- 
stances, occasionally  adhere  to  the  use  of  the  same  name 
throughout.  Even  on  this  supposition,  therefore,  the  existing 
variation  in  the  use  of  these  names  would  have  no  :great  weight, 
unless  it  should  appear  that  they  were  not  in  contemporaneous 
use  at  the  time  in  which  any  of  the  dooumentain  question  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  written.  But  in  fact  these  words  are 
not  both  proper  names,  nor  of  co-ordinate  value,  however  on  par- 
ticular occasions  they  might  be  interchanged  without  injury  to 
the  meaning  of  the  writer ;  just  as  one  might  at  times  ascribe  an 
action  indifferently  to  the  Emperor,  or  the  Emperor  AugustuSj 
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or  simply  Augustus,  and  yet  at  other  times  it  would  be  proper 
to  use  one  rather  than  another.  While  Jehovah  is  strictly  and 
essentially  a  proper  name,  Elohim  is  not  a  proper  name  at  all, 
but  is  the  generic  name  of  deity,  and  may  be  applied  equally 
to  false  gods  or  to  the  one  living  and  true  God.  This  is  clearly 
implied  in,  and  is  the  ground  of,  the  conmion  expression,  "  the 
Lord  our  God,"  Jehovah  our  Elohim,  which  is  an  assumptive 
proposition,  of  which  the  proper  name  Jehovah  is  the  subject 
and  the  appellative  Elohim  the  predicate.^  Hence  the  English 
Version  of  Deut.  vi.  4.  "  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  is 
singularly  infelicitous.  The  words  as  thus  rendered  only  assert 
the  singleness  of  Jehovah,  as  if  any  one  had  ever  imagined  that 
there  was  more  than  one  Jehovah.  Plainly  it  never  could  have 
been  intended  to  make  so  unmeaning  and  needless  an  assertion. 
Manifestly  the  correct  translation  is,  "  Jehovah  is  our  Elohim, 
Jehovah  t^  one,"  or  eke,  ''Jehovah  our  Elohim,  Jehovah 
is  one,"  that  is,  one  Elohim,  ^HljJ  having  here  the  sense 
of  nnicus  or  aoluSy  as  in  1  Xings  iv.  19,  Is.  li.  2,  and 
1  Chron.  xxix.  1,  and  the  object  being  plainly  to  incidcate  the 
oneness  of  God,  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  being  that  one  God. 
Both  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  are  consistent  with  the  true 
meaning, — Kvpuy;  i  Oeo^  rjfi&v  icvpuy;  d?  ifrr^, — Domintis  Detis 
noster,  Dominus  untcs  est  In  the  former,  «6pio^  is  not  an 
appellative  used  without  the  article  as  the  predicate ;  it  is  the 
subject,  but  has  dropped  the  article,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
LXX.  when  it  represents  the  proper  name  Jehovah.   The  absur- 


^  "  In  that  oft-recurrinr  phrase,  *  I  am  Yahteh,  your  Elohim,'  it  is  clear  that  we 
could  no  more  transpose  the  two  words,  than  in  the  expression,  *  I  am  Joseph,  your 
brother,'  we  conld  interchange  the  words  'Joseph,'  and  *  brother.'  '  Tahveh*  stands 
as  the  ptrtonal  name  bf  the  iSing  who  is  speaking ;  while  '  Elohim'  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  common  noun  (though  there  is  but  one,  in  fact,  who  can  be  connoted  by  itV" — 
Oriaif  Hupfeldiana^  by  3ie  Ber.  W.  Kay,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Bishop's  College, 
Calcutta,  ^.  9.  This  brief  work  has  many  ffood  remarlu,  but  the  theory  of  the 
difference  m  the  significance  of  the  names  added  to  the  obserration Just  quoted,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  vaiiation  in  the  use  -cf  ,them,  has  the  same  fault,  that  will 
presently  be  noticed  as  affecting  Hengstenberff's  views.  It  is  too  artificial,  and  is 
not  directly  eyolved  from  the  documents  themselves.  The  pious  considerations  relied 
on  have  a  value  and  truth  in  them,  but  do  not  serve  the  purposes  of  the  present 
disouflsion. 
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dity  of  the  English  Yersion  is  less  apparent,  as  the  English  word 
Lord,  though  representing  Jehovah,  is  strictly  speaking  an 
appellative.  But  it  becomes  manifest  by  substituting  Jehovah. 
And  hence  when  the  sacrifice  of  Elijah  was  consumed,  the  wor- 
shippers of  Baal  exclaimed, ''  the  Lord,  he  is  the  God,"  Jehovah, 
he  is  the  Elohim.  And  in  other  cases  the  same  manner  of  speak- 
ing will  be  observed,  only  its  significance  is  lost  in  the  English 
Version,  as  in  Deut.  iv.  36, 39,  where  it  has  "  The  Lord  he  is  God," 
the  original  being,  "  Jehovah,  he  is  the  Elohim  ;  there  is  none 
else  beside  him," — "  he  is  the  Elohim  in  heaven  above  and  upon 
the  earth  beneath."  There  is  no  respect  in  which  the  English 
Version  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments. so  entirely  fails,  as  in 
its  neglect  of  the  article.  The  familiarity  of  the  translators 
with  the  Latin  Bible,  and  the  long  established  practice  of  mak- 
ing Latin  the  vehicle  of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  other 
ancient  languages,  have  doubtless  been  in  great  measure  the 
cause  of  this  grievous  defect. 

The  co-existence  of  two  such  names  is  quite  natural  Li  a 
system  of  Polytheism,  besides  the  name  of  God  in  general, 
proper  names  to  distinguish  the  several  gods  and  goddesses  in 
particular  were  absolutely  necessary.  In  a  system  of  Mono- 
theism, if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  its  opposition  to  the 
prevalent  idolatry  was  to  be  strongly  marked,  a  proper  name  in 
addition  to  the  general  name  of  God,  was  requisite  to  distinguish 
the  one  true  God  firom  the  several  false  gods  of  the  heathen. 
And  apart  from  this,  such  a  proper  and  personal  name  is  needful 
for  the  higher  purposes  of  devotion,  and  for  all  closer  communion 
with  God  in  worship.  With  us>  Christians  the  word  Lord  used 
singularly  and  definitely,  the  Lord,  as  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Jehovah,  the  designations  of  the  several  persons  of  the 
blessed  Trinity,  used  in  a  like  singular  and  definite  maimer,  and 
above  all  Jesus,  the  proper  name  of  the  Saviour,  by  whom  God 
is  especially  revealed  to  the  world,  amply  supply  the  need  of 
proper  names  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  religious  system  to  which  these  words  belong.  Mahomet, 
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whose  object  was  on  the  one  hand  to  oppose  the  polytheistic 
tendencies  arising  from  .contact  with  the  heathen,  and  on  the 
other  the  Trinitarian  notions  of  the  Christians,  as  in  his  view 
inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  God,  avoiding  all  other  personal 
names,  converted  the  generic  name  into  a  proper  name,  as 
in  the  Mahometan  formula,  La  Elah  ilia  Allak,  which  answers 
to  that  of  Deut.  vi.  4,  and  which  declares  that  there  is  no  God 
but  Allah.  But  though  the  same  word  thus  answers  both  pur- 
poses, that  of  a  generic  and  of  a  personal  name,  it  is  as  truly  a 
proper  name  in  one  case  as  a  general  term  in  the  other.  Indeed 
Allah  with  the  double  consonant  is  properly  an  abbreviation  of 
Al  Elah,  the  God,  commonly  used  to  express  the  singleness  of 
God.*  In  the  Patriarchal  and  Hebrew  theology,  which  involved 
the  closest  personal  relations  between  God  and  man,  a  proper 
and  personal  name  of  God  was  as  essential  as  the  generic,  which 
was  needed  to  describe  the  Being  to  whom  the  proper  name  was 
assigned.  The  same  word  used  for  both  purposes,  as  in  the  Ma- 
hometan system,  would  have  occasioned  constant  and  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Many  occasions  would  occur  where  the 
proper  and  the  general  name  could  not  be  substituted  one  for 
the  other ;  and  in  many  cases,  where  perhaps  either  might  make 
good  sense,  one  in  preference  to  the  other  would  properly  and 
naturally  be  chosen,  in  accordance  with  the  particular  devo- 
tional feeling  of  the  time,  or  the  particular  circumstances  in 
reference  to  which  the  mention  of  God.  is  made.  Often  the 
choice  is  unconsciously  made  through  some  instinctive  feeling, 
some  impalpable,  but  not  less;  real,  subjective  difference  at  the 
moment  of  writing  or  speaking.  But  besides  these  causes  of 
variation  in  the  use  of  the  names  of  God,  the  mere  disposition  to 
avoid  sameness,  and  to  enliven  one's  discourse  with  an  agreeable 
variety,  would  lead  to  a  promiscuous  and  indiscriminate  use 
of  such  names.  Even  pure  seeming  accident,  in  the  absence 
of  any  adequate  determining  cause  in  the  writer's  consciousness, 

4 

^  This  use  of  the  ^enerio  name  with  the   article,  to  denote  pre-eminenoe  or 
fingleness,  was  frequent  with  the  later  Hebrew  writers,  aa  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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may  occasion  such  diversified  use.  '*  One  name  might  stUl  be 
generally  preferred  perhaps,  but  this  would  depend  upon  habit 
rather  than  upon  reason;  while  the  slightest  variations  of 
occasion  or  feeling  might  produce  the  most  complete  change 
of  usage,  without  any  sufficient  cause  or  motive  being  apparent. 
Who  would  be  prepared  to  account  for  his  own  employment  of 
the  various  divine  titles  in  use  amongst  ourselves  P  Who  would 
attempt  to  assign  a  reason  why  one  Christian  speaks  of  God's 
Son  as  Jesus,  another  as  Christ,  a  third  as  our  Lord^  a  fourth  as 
out  Saviour,  and  so  on  P  Who  would  venture  to  decide  upon 
the  genuineness,  integrity,  and  date  of  the  Epistles,  by  reference 
to  their  usage  of  the  divine  titles  P  (See  p.  15  note.)  Causes 
and  reasons  for  all  things  no  doubt  there  are ;  but  their  con- 
nection with  the  phenomena  is  so  slight  and  uncertain,  so  liable 
to  variation  from  the  least  disturbing  circumstance,  that  to 
deduce  the  one  from  the  other  is  a  hopeless  task.  Just  so  we 
might  expect  that  it  would  be  with  the  Jewish  names  for  God. 
So  soon  as  Jehovah  and  Elohim  became  fully  established  on  an 
equal  footing,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  their  usage  wotdd 
become  subject  to  variations,  for  the  most  part  quite  incapable 
of  explanation.'^^  Hence  Hengstenberg's  very  elaborate  attempt 
to  apply  to  the  whole  Pentateuch,  with  special  reference  to  each 
passage  in  particular,  the  highly  artiBcial  theory  by  which  the 
use  of  either  name  on  the  occasid!a  of  its  occurrence  is  sought  to 
be  explained,  seems  as  uncalled  for,  as  it  has  certainly  proved 
unsatisfactory.  This  seems  quite  as  little  requisite  to  account 
for  the  phenomena,  as  any  of  the  theories  involving  different 

^  The  Mosaic  Origin  of  tke  Pentateuch,  by  a  Layman,  p.  79-80.  The  note 
referred  to  in  the  passage  quoted  aboTe  is  as  follows :  **  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
St.  Panl  uses  the  name  Jesus  6  times,  Christ  33  times ;  in  the  two  to  the  Corinthians, 
Jesus  16  times,  Christ  77  times ;  in  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians, 
Jesus  4  times,  Christ  87  times;  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
Jesus  twice,  Christ  4  times ;  in  all,  Jesus  27  times,  Christ  201  times,  or  neariy 
8  times  as  often.  In  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Theesalonians,  however  (whose  genuine* 
ness  has  been  defended  by  suen  critics  as  De  Wette,  Heyer,  ^d  Jowett},  we  find 

Srecisely  the  reverse  usa^e,  Jesus  13  times,  Christ  4  times ;  a  condusire  proof  no 
oubt  of  diverse  authorsnip/'  The  reasons  which  influence  this  excellent  author  in 
not  allowing  their  fall  weignt  to  the  remarks  above  quoted,  as  appUed  to  the  book  of 
Genesis,  wiU  be  considered  in  due  course. 
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antliorship  and  the  fragmentary  or  interpolated  condition  of 
the  writings.! 

The  generic  name  in  its  simplest  form  El^  7{$,  is  expressiye 
of  the  power  of  God,  and  in  its  plural  D  vl!5  denotes  the  "  mighty 
ones/'  So  does  the  larger  form  Elohim  when  used  as  a  plural ; 
but  used  as  it  most  frequently  occurs,  as  a  singular  noun  with 
plural  form,  it  rather  denotes  the  concentration  of  all  powers  in 
the  divine  Being,  the  summing  up  in  God  of  all  that  is  implied 
in  his  onmipotence.  It  is  rather  the  pluralis  eoncellefitiw,  than 
the  pluralis  majeatatis.  Its  generic  character  is  evidenced  not 
only  from  the  frequent  use  of  it  with  the  article,  .but  also  from 
its  very  frequent  use  in  such  a  connexion  as  would   render 

^  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  concise  abstract  of  Hengstenberg^s  prolix 
and  laboured,  and  it  must  be  added,  cloudy  discussion  of  this  subject.  Having 
endeavoured  at  great  length  to  show  that  in  the  Biblical  usage,  the  closest  connexion 
exists  between  the  name  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  si^fied,  so  that  the  one  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  name  or  sign,  but  as  embodying  the  nature  and  essence,  in 
which  he  is  so  far  correct,  as  that  names  are  for  the  most  part  significant,  and  that 
the  word  natM  may  be  understood  often  to  denote  the  nature  or  essence,  while  at  the 
same  tiine  of  necessity,  this  word,  and  particidar  names  however  significant,  must 
often  be  used  as  bare  signs,  he  gives  as  the  result  of  this  enquiry,  Authentie,  i. 
p.  286: — 1.  That  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  are  not  identical,  but  depend  on 
a  twofold  aspect  of  God.— 2.  That  as  it  is  clear  that  the  Pentateuch  describes  a 
revelation  of  God  advancing  step  by  step,  until  at  last  He  as  it  were  assumes  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  theocracy,  so  it  is  to  be  expected  from  the  close  connexion  between 
l^e  name  and  the  thing  signified  by  it,  that  the  actual  difference  between  the  earlier 
and  later  periods  would  be  indicated  by  a  designed  and  accurate  interchange  of  the 
difi'erent  names  of  God. — 3.  That  as  it  is  certain  that  £lohim  is  the  more  indefinite 
(algemeinere)^  Jehovah  the  deeper  and  more  significant  name  of  the  Godhead,* 
we  should  also  from  this  point  of  view  already  beiorehand  expect  to  see  them,  in  the 
period  preceding  the  full  establishment  of  the  theocracy,  interchanged  in  a  manner 
ha  otherwise  than  afterwards.  Iliis,  as  the  period  of  the  eTadual*selfdisplay  of  God 
to  tiie  world,  and  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  God^  depending 
thereon,  has  a  mixed  character.  On  the  one  hand  the  religious  condition  of  the 
period  seems  allied  to  that  of  the  later  heathen  world,  on  the  other  hand  we  already 
descry  in  it  the  same  elements  which  afterwards  were  concentrated  in  the  theocracy. 
But  then  the  mixed  character  of  this  pro-theocratic  period  must  occasion  the  mixed 
use  of  the  names  Jehovah  and  £lohim.  According  as  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the 
relation  to  the  earlier  or  the  later,  the  analogy  with  the  heathen  world  or  the 
theocracy,  predominates,  must  one  name  or  the  otner  be  employed.  He  admits  indeed 
that  this  view  is  likely  to  seem  too  artificial  on  a  superficial  consideration  of  the 
subject ;  but  then  he  says  that  from  his  point  of  view,  it  is  so  natural,  that  one  must 
set  out  on  the  enquiry  with  the  confident  expectation  of  finding  it  confirmed.  Men 
who  set  out  on  an  enquiry  with  such  an  expectation  generally  do  find  it  confirmed,  at 
least  to  their  own  satismction.  But  the  lengthened  endeavours  of  the  author  to 
display^  this  confirmation,  by  a  discussion  of  the  several  passages  throughout  the  Penta- 
teuch in  which  either  name  is  used,  seem  only  to  confirm  what  he  admits  would  be 
the  first  impression,  that  his  view  of  the  matter  is  too  artificial  to  be  true. 

*  It  ia  plain  tram  the  way  in  which  aiffemsinere  is  here  opposed  to  the  deep^  and  more 
rig&iflcant  meaning  of  Jebcrah,  that  the  author  uses  it  in  the  soise  of  more  indsfinite  and  lees 
significant,  rather  than  in  the  logical  sense  of  more  general^ 
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any  other  than  a  general  term  improper,  as  in  the  First  Com- 
mandment. On  the  other  hand,  Jehovah  never  appears  as  a 
general  term,  never  has  an  article  or  pronominal  sii£Bix,  and  is 
never  qtialified  by  being  connected  with  any  other  word  in  the 
genitive  case.     The  only  instance  that  may  be  adduced  as  an 

exception  is  the  phrase,  "  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  Jehovah  Sabaoth. 
This,  however,  is  not  perhaps  a  real  exception.  It  is  probably 
an  elliptic  expression  abbreviated  from  the  larger  phrase, 
"  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,"  lit  Jehovah  the  Elohim  of  hosts, 
Hosea  xii.  5.     And  this  will  appear  the  more  probable  by  a 

reference  to  Amos  v.  27,  where  we  find,  "Jehovah  whose 
name  is  the  God  of  hosts."  The  word  Jehovah  is  nsed  in- 
variably and  strictly  as  a  proper  name,  applied  to  but  one 
God,  and  never  used  of  any  other  being,  while  Elohim  is  con- 
tinually employed  with  all  the  characteristics  and  in  all  the 
circumstances  proper  to  an  appellative  or  common  name. 


*  « 


^*  Use  of  Elohim  unth  the  Article. 

How  completely  the  word  Elohim  was  in  its  original  nature 
a  true  appellative,  and  contiaued  throughout  to  retain  this 
character,  may  be  seen  from  its  use  with  the  article,  which  in 
Hebrew  is  never  prefixed  to  a  true  proper  name.  That  the  word 
is  commonly  jised  without  the  article,  where  it  does  not  simply 
mean  a  god,  but  stands  for  the  one  God  in  the  mouth  of  those  who 
were  not  idolaters,  and  in  the  mouth  of  heathen  men  is  used  to 
denote  the  generalised  deity,  with  a  verb  in  the  singular  number, 
is  indeed  quite  true.  Instances  of  the  former  usage  are  too  fre- 
quent to  need  any  example ;  as  regards  the  latter  may  be  ad<iuced 
Gen.  xli.  39,  where  Pharaoh  says  to  Joseph,  "Elohim  hath 
showed  thee  all  tins."  Here  the  word  is  not  used  as  denoting 
Joseph's  God  in  particular,  but  as  a  generalised  designation 
of  deity ;  just  as  in  the  previous  verse  ha  speaks  to  his  own 
servants  of  Joseph,  as  one  in  whom  is  a  spirit  of  Elohim, — ^not 
the  spirit  of  Elohim  as  in  the  English  Version,  but  a  spirit 
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of  Elohim,  or  a  divine  spirit.  In  like  manner  this  way  of 
speaking  was  nsed  by  Moses  himself  in  Exod.  xxxv.  31,  where 
he  says  that  Jehovah  had  filled  Bazaleel  with  a  spirit  of  Elo- 
him,  meaning  not  the  personal  Spirit  of  God,  but  a  divine  spirit 
or  influence.  This  generalised  use  of  the  word  without  the 
article  was  common  with  the  Greeks  also,  as  in  such  phrases  as 
ihv  0609  iOeXp,  though  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  pre- 
ferred in  such  cases  to  use  the  article. 

Amongst  the  believers  in  but  one  God  the  word  is  commonly 
thus  used,  however,  not  only  in  such  cases  as  the  above,  where 
merely  the  idea  of  divinity  in  general  is  intended,  but  also 
where  it  stands  for  the  personal  God.  Gesenius,  Heb.  Gram. 
Ed.  Eodiger,  §.  107,  says  it  "  is  often  so  used  without  the  article 
because  it  approaches  the  nature  of  a  proper  name."  It  would 
certainly  have  this  quasi  character  of  a  proper  name,  if  the 
writer  or  speaker  had  not  the  option  of  using  a  true  proper 
name.  But  as  it  is  equally  so  used  where  the  choice  of  a  proper 
name  existed,  it  is  rather  to  the  frequent  application  of  the  term 
to  a  singular  being,  where  no  reference  or  distinction  was  in- 
tended, that  its  use  without  the  article  is  to  be  ascribed. '  The 
tendency  to  abbreviate  in  cases  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  loss  of  an  unnecessary  addition  to 
the  word.  And  so  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  jiist  in  those  cases 
which  are  extremely  firequent  in  their  recurrence,  that  the  article 
is  deficient,  as  when  the  word  is  the  nominative,  or  accusative 
without  nX,  or  has  a  prefix.  In  most  instances  indeed  of  its  occur- 
rence with  prefixes,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  article  was 
used  or  not,  because  where  its  presence  was  only  indicated  by  the 
vowels,  the  word  might  have  been  originally  pronounced  as  if  it 
had  the  article,  though  shortened  in  process  of  time  before  the 
vowels  were  introduced  into  the  text.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  only  in  these  yery  firequent  cases 
that  the  word  habitually  occurs  without  the  article,  while  it  will 
be  found  that  in  all  the  less  frequent  constructions  the  article  is 
present  or  absent,  just  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  any  other 
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appellative.  Indeed  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  Pentateuch  at 
any  rate,  and  it  may  be  added  in  the  earlier  historical  books,  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  article  can  be  given 
in  aU  cases,  either  on  grammatical  grounds,  or  for  some  special 
reason  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  occasion.  In  this 
respect  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earlier  books  are  remarkably 
distinguished  from  such  late  writings  as  the  Chronicles,  and  the 
books  of  Jonah,  Daniel,  and  Nehemiah,  to  which  may  be  added 
Ecclesias^s.  In  these  Elohim  frequently  has  the  article,  not 
only  in  cases  where  a  special  reason  for  its  use  existed,  but  also 
where  in  the  earlier  books  it  would  have  been  without  the 
article.  This  difference  is  of  some  moment  as  bearing  on  the 
supposed  late  date  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  of  some  parts  of  it,  and 
as  indicating  a  different  habit  prevailing  when  it  was  written, 
from  that  which  prevailed  near  the  time  of^  and  after,  the 
Captivity. 

It  will  be  well  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  t^e  usage 
in  this  matter,  not  only  as  thus  throwing  light  on  the  date 
o(  the  earlier  Biblical  writings,  but  also  as  proving  what  has 
been  Yoaintained  in  regard  to  the  true  appellative  character 
Df  the  word,  whether  with  or  without  the  article.  And  this  is 
the  more  needful  as  a  force  unwarranted  by  the  usage  has  been 
ascribed  to  its  presence  or  absence.  Thus,  while  Gesenius 
ascribes  to  Elohim  without  the  article  the  quasi  character  of  a 
proper  name,  he  at  the  same  time  speaks  of  it  as  eauivalent  to 
Jehovah,  where  the  article  is  prefixed :  "  SnH,  D^H  7Mn  o  tfeo^, 
the  only  true  God  =  H^n^'^  tdn  supra.  Fuerst  also,  Heb.  and 
Chald.  Lexicon,  translated  by  Davidson,  s.v.  liw^^  says,  "  As 
an  epithet  of  Jehovah,  Deut.  iv.  35, 1  Kings  xviii.  21,  "N  oftener 
stands  with  the  article,  D^il'?^n  Gen.  v.  22,  vi.  9,  11,'xvii.  18, 
etc.,"  the  irrelevancy  of  which  instances  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  adduced,  will  as  we  go  on  be  made  sufficiently 
manifest.  So  likewise  Keil,  Biblical  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Test.,  on  Gen.  v.  22,  vi.  9,  and  other  instances,  mmntitiTift 
tb^t  Ha-Elohim  denotes  the  personal  God.    Thus  in  regard 
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to  Gen.  V.  22,  he  says : — "  The  article  in  D*?1  ^Hn  gives 
prominence  to.  the  personality  of  Elohim,  and  shows  that  the 
expression  cannot  refer  to  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world.'^ 
Yet  there  is  no  word  in  the  singular  number  here  agreeing 
with  Elohim,  and  if  this  word  is  used  at  times  to  denote  the 
heayenly  powers  in  general,  as  Hengstenberg  supposes  it  is  used 
in  Gen«  xxxv.  7,  it  would  in  such  a  case  properly  take  the 
article.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  article  is  prefixed 
here  for  a  very  different  cause.  But  the  strangest  of  all  mistakes 
in  this  matter  is  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  de  Bunsen  in  his  book  of 
dreams  and  fancies,  The  Hidden  Wisdom  of  Christ,  vol.  i. 
p.  86,  87.^  In  reference  to  the  words  in  Gen.  i,  "  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,"  he  says,  "  It  must  be  allowed  that  in  this 
part  of  the  Elohistic  account,  as  in  the  rest,  God  is  not  repre- 
sented as  a  creator  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as 
other  beings,  who  are  Hke  him,  participate  in  the  creation  of  man. 
And  this  is  what  we  should  expect  the  writer  to  state,  since  he 
knows  no  other  name  for  God,  than  ^Elohim'  or  'gods.'  The 
name  Elohim  entirely  corresponds  with  the  Egyptian  idea  of 
four  uncreated  gods, — spirit,  matter,  time,  and  space, — ^which  pro- 
bably formed  a  Divine  unity,  symbolically  represented  by  the 
serpent.  Of  these  the  firsts  the  aboriginal  spirit,  was  called,  as 
we  have  seen,  'the  good  God,'  and  as  such  must  have  been 
regarded  as  the  God  above  all  other  gods.  For  sometimes 
'Elohim'  is  preceded  by  the  article,  and  then  'Ha  Elohim' 
evidently  means  the  God  of  gods  or  Lord  of  lords. — ^What  more 
natural  for  a  beUever  in  more  than  one  uncreated  god,  than  to 
attribute  the  principal  part  in  the  creation  to  '  the  good  God,' 
that  is  to  the  God  the  Spirit  P  And  this  is  what  he  does,  when 
he  writes,  that  although  in  the  beginning  'the  Gods'  created 
the  heaven  and  earth,  yet  that '  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.'    The  other  Gods  co-operated  in  the 

^  Thii  work  makes  a  great  show  of  leammg ;  btit  what  can  be  thought  6f  the 
author  as  a  guide  in  the  more  unbeaten  tracks  of  knowledge,  when,  in  rqcpd  to  a 
well-known  matter,  he  talks  of  Origen  [as  the  suocessor  of  Clement  as  fiishop  of 
Alexandria  i    See  vol.  i.,  p.  305. 
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creation  of  heayen  and  earthy  and  so  did  they  in  the  creation  of 
man/'  IN^ow  in  this  passage  it  is  evidently  implied  that  the 
article  is  prefixed  to  Elohim  in  the  phrase  rendered,  '^the 
Spirit  of  Godf^'  or  as  the  author,  varying  the  expression,  has  it, 
*'  the  God,  the  Spirit/'  It  so  happens,  however,  that  Elohim  has 
no  article  all  through  this  chapter,  neither  has  the  word  spirit. 
For  it  is  not  0^7^:^  W,  the  spirit  of  God,  but  D^ri*?^  W*!, 
a  spirit  of  Elohim,  a  divine  spirit,  influence,  wind,  or  bi'eath,  as 
one  may  decide  on  explaining  the  expression. 

The  latest  author  who  has  attributed  importance  to  the  use 
pf  the  article  with  £3.  and  Elohim,  apart  from  purely  gram- 
matical considerations,  is  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  who  in  Part  Y. 
of  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  Crit.  AnaL  p.  234,  in  reference 
to  Gen.  xlvL  3,  thus  speaks:  '^'I  am  (/tj^il)  EL,'  as  in  xxxi. 
13,  c(mp.  xzxv.  1,  3,  7.  N.B.  As  Boehmer  notes,  p.  270, 
'  This  singular  fonn  with  the  article  [which  occurs  only  with 
this^  writer,  as  in  the  above  instances,]  denotes  the  only  true 
God ; '  and  so  no  doubt  does  the  plural  form  with  the  article, 
v.  22,  24,  vi  9, 11,  xvii.  18,  xx.  6,  17,  xxii.  1,  3,  9,  xxvii.  28, 
xxxi.  11,  XXXV.  7,  xli.  25,  28,  32,  32,  xlii.  18,  xliv.  16,  xlv.  8, 
xlviii.  15, 15."  The  stress  laid  by  the  Bishop  on  this  use  of 
the  article,  as  denoting  the  true  Gh)d,  and  in  the  case  of  El  cha- 
racterising a  particular  writer,  will  be  found,  after  the  usage 
has  been  examined  at  large,  to  be  wholly  groundless* 

The  examination  of  this  usage  will  in  some  cases  be  extended 
to  the  entire  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  such 
parts  as  habitually  or  very  commonly  reject  the  article,  such  as 
the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  Proverbs.  In  some  cases  it  will 
suffice  to  examine  the  usage  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  in 
which,  as  indeed  in  all  the  earlier  books,  it  will  be  found 
uniform  with  what  is  observed  in  the  book  of  Genesis  in 
particular. 

A.  The  instances  in  which  Elohim  occurs  withdut  the  article 
will  be  found  throughout  to  be : — 

'  Namely,  the  JehoTut 
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1.  When  it  occurs  in  the  nominatiYe  case,  with  ho  special 
reason  for  prefixing  the  article. 

2.  When  it  is  in  the  accnsatire  case,  except  with  the  particle 

JIM*    The  cause  of  this  exception  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

3.  When  it  occurs  with  prefixes  which  suppress  the  f],  in 

which  case  the  vocalisation  might  have  originally  been  such  as 
to  imply  the  article^  but  shortened  from  frequency  of  use  before 
the  vowels  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  text.  The  instances 
where  the  pointing  is  for  the  article  are  in  Exod.  xxii.  19  (20)^ 
*'  He  that  sacrificeth/'  not  as  in  the  English  Version^  "  to  any 
God  save  unto  the  Lord  only/'  but  exactly,  ''to  the  Gods, 
except  Jehovah  by  himself/'  where  the  article  denotes  the 
entire  class,  the  Gbds  in  general ;  and  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8, ''  There  is 
none  like  thee  among  the  Elohim/'  the  dass  in  general,  as  in 
the  preceding  case.  The  prefixed  preposition  23,  which  is  s^dom 
used  before  the  article,  is  us^  with  Ha-Elohim  in  1  Chron.  v. 
22,  and  2  Chron.  xxv.  20.  The  use  of  Elohim  with  the  article 
in  the  later  books,  where  it  would  have  been  rejected  in  the 
earlier,  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  There  are  only  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  article  after  the  separate  prepositions,  which  cases 
will  also  be  noticed  by  and  by. 

4.  Cases  in  which  Elohim  is  the  governing  noun  in  stat" 
canstr.,  the  governed  noun  being  a  proper  name  and  so  rejecting 
the  article  which  might  else  have  been  transferred  to  it  from 
Elohim,  or  else  having  a  suffix  which  supplies  the  place  of  an 
article,  or  another  genitive  after  it  similarly  circumstanced. 

.  5.  When  Elohim  is  the  genitive  after  'an  indefinite  noun, 
and  so  has  properly  no  article.  Thus  Gen.  i.  2,  0^117^  Cfil, 
a  divine  spirit,  as  already  noticed.  So  likewise,  Qten.  sli.  38, 
where  Pharaoh  says  of  Joseph, ''  Can  we  find  as  this,  a  man  in 
whom  is  a  divine  spirit/'  not  '^the  Spirit  of  God"  as  in  the 
English  Version.  In  Exod.  xxxL  3,  xxxv.  31,  Bezaleel  is  said 
to  have  been  qualified  for  his  work  by  a  divine  spirit  similarly 
expressed.  In  Numb.  xxiv.  2,  a  spirit  of  GtMl,  or  divine  influence, 
comes  upon  Balaam,  as  in  1  Sam.  x.  10  and  xi.  6  it  comes  upon 
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Saul,  and  in  1  Sam.  xk.  20,  23,  it  does  upon  the  messengers  of 
Saul,  and  then  upon  Saul  himself,  whereby  they  prophesy. 
Exactly  similar  is  the  expression  denoting  the  evil  influence 
that  came  upon  Saul,  as  described  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  15, 16, 23,  and 
xviii.  10,  while  in  the  last  reference  is  added  the  adjective  "  evil," 
"an  evil  spirit  of  Elohim,"  or  an  evil  influence  from  Qt)d, 
whereby  is  described  Saul's  madness.    In  xvi.  14  we  are  told, 
that  "  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  departed  from  Saul,"  (where,  in 
translating,  the  article  may  be  prefixed  to  Spirit,  as  Jehovah  is  a 
proper  name),  and  that  "  an  evil  spirit  fr^m  Jehovah  troubled 
him ;"  and  this  in  xix.  9  is  called  an  evil  spirit  of  Jehovah, 
or  the  evil  spirit  by  way  of  reference,  if  the  article  be  supplied, 
as  it  may,  Jehovah  being  a  proper  name.    The  other  instances 
of  the  same  form  are  2  Chron.  xv.  I,  where  a  divine  spirit  or 
influence  comes  upon  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  and  Ezek. 
xi.  24,  where  a  spirit  takes  the  prophet  and  brings  him  in  the 
vision,  in  a  spirit  of  Elohim,  to  the  Captivity ;  that  is,  in  the 
same  vision  that  was  upon  him  in  the  previous  verses,  while  it 
was  not  till  lie  was  brought  thither  that  the  vision,  that  is,  this 
same  vision  left  him.    It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  inattention 
to  exactness  in  representing  the  article  in  the  English  Yersion, 
which  supplies  it  to  spirit  of  Elohim  where  it  is  absent,  and  omits 
it  from  vision  where  it  exists.    Job  xxviL  3  and  xxxiii.  4  are 
irrelevant,  as  the  poetical  character  of  the  writing  renders  the 
{>resence  or  absence  of  the  article  precarious.    Gen.  i.  27,  v.  1» 
and  ix.  6,  have  D^!lb|$  tfy^^j  i^ot  "  in  the  likeness,"  as  in  our 
Version,  but  indefinitely,  /'  in  ^a  likeness  of  God,"  some  un- 
defined resemblance,  not  the  absolute  and  perfect  likeness.    Gen. 
XX.  11,  "  There  is  not  fear  of  God,  W^h^  HNn?,  in  this  place," 
that  is,  any  fear  of  Elohim,  not  to  say  the  true  religious  fear 
of  the  true  Gtod.    Similarly  Nehemiah,  v.  15,  says  he  was  not 
chargeable  to  the  people  like  other  governors,  through  fear  of 
Elohim,  that  is,  through  a  religious  fear.     2  Sam.  xxiiL  3  is 
irrelevant,  in  consequence  of  the  poetical  character  of  David's 
last  words  in  which  the  expression  occurs.    So  also  is  Neh. 
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T.  9.  as  there  is  a  sufl^  to  Eloliim. — Gen.  xxxv.  5,  "  There  was 
O^ri?^  W7,  *  terror  of  Elohim,  upon  the  cities  that  were 
round  about  them,"  a  divinely  caused  terror,  or  else  a  very 
great  terror,  not  as  in  the  English,  "  the  terror  of  God."  Simi- 
larly in  2  Chron.  xx.  29,  "A  fear  of  Elohim,  D^il'?^  IW,  was 
upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  lands  when  they  heard  that 
Jehovah  fought  with  the  enemies  of  Israel." — Gen.  xxi.  17, 

xxviii.  12,  xxxii.  1  (2),  DTlS^  •SfsVo  ^^  ^58^&i  ^^  ™g®l'  *^^ 
angels  of  Elohim,  not  the^  as  in  the  English ;  so  Jacob  says  in 
xxxii.  2  (3),  "  This  is  a  host  of  God."  On  the  contrary,  in  Exod. 
xiv.  19,  it  is  the  angel,  referring  to  xiii.  21. — Gen.  xxxiii>  10, 
OTt''^  ^39,  not "  the  face  of  God,"  as  in  the  English  Version,  but 
**  as  though  I  had  seen  a  divine  face,"  a  fSetce  as  of  a  God. — 
Exod.  viiL  16  (19),  xxxi.  18;  Deut.  ix.  10,  D^rtS^  ^3^^'  "* 
finger  of  God,"  that  is  a  divine  finger  as  opposed  to  a  human 
finger.  In  the  former  place  the  magicians  may  have  meant 
'  some  GK)d  indefinitely.  In  the  two  latter  it  means  the  true 
God,  but  the  appeUative  use  of  Elohim  in  immediate  contrast 
with  Jehovah  is  worthy  of  notice.  Jehovah  delivered  the  two 
tables  of  stone  written  with  a  finger  of  Elohim. — ^Exod.  zxiii. 
13,  a  name  of  other  Elohim  is  not  to  be  heard  in  their  mouth.-^ 
Numb.  xxii.  22,  D^fl?^  fttj,  indefinitely  God^s  anger. — ^Deut. 
V.  23,  Dfl*?^  S^p,  indefinitely.  In  v.  22  the  people  say,  *'  If  we 
hear  the  voice  of  Jehovah  our  Eloliim  any  more  we  shall  die," 
where,  Jehovah  being  a  proper  name,  the  article  may  be 
supplied.  But  then  they  add,  ^^  Who  of  aU  flesh  hath  heard  a 
voice  of  Uving  Elohim  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as  we 
and  lived  P"  *^  Living  Elohim"  is  here  opposed  to  dumb  idols. 
We  may  compare  with  this  voice  of  Elohim  used  indefinitely 
the  7{$  ^"Sya^f  divine  oracles,  of  Numb.  zxiv.  4, 16,  and  *1C}*7 
D^rn^j  a  divine  message,  in  Jud.  iii.  20,  and  1  Sam.  ix.  27.-— 
An  instance  outside  the  Pentateuch,  worthy  of  note  on  its  own 
account,  is  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26.  In  the  English  Version  we  read, 
*^  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God."  In 
the  Hebrew  it  is  D^!^ /^  fl^l^  *'l^3*    ^^^^  passage  has  been 
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supposed  to  refer  to  the  Mosaie  code  of  the  Israelites,  as  if  tho 
precept  to  which  it  relates  was  added  by  Joshua  to  this  book 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  as  mentioiied  in  viiL  31,  and  xxiii.  6,  and 
in  2  Kings  xiv.  6,  and  Nehemiah  yiii.  1.  The  title,  *^  the  law 
of  Moses,'*  without  the  word  "  book,"  occurs  in  Josh.  viii.  32, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  25,  and  Mai.  iv.  4 ;  and  the  expression,  "  Book 
of  the  law  of  Jehovah  by  Moses,'*  in  2  Ohron.  xxsiv.  14.  But 
apart  from  the  absence  of  any  definite  article,  the  expression, 
"  law  of  Elohim,'*  instead  of  "  law  of  Moses,'*  might  well  make 
us  doubt  that  this  book  or  code  was  here  intended,  however 
probable  it  might  be,  or  indeed  we  may  say  certain,  that  such  a 
code  existed.  It  was  not  until  the  later  times,  as  of  Nehemiah, 
that  this  was  called  *'  the  law  of  Elohim,"  as  in  Neh.  viii.  8, 18, 
X.  29,  30.  Then  in  these  instances  the  egression  is  definite, 
D^ri /^n  TVi\P\j  the  law  of  Elohim,  not  as  it  is  in  this  passage 
of  Joshua.^  In  fact,  this  has  no  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses 
at  all,  and  the  LXX.  have  given  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  as 
in  Grabe's  Edition :— ew  fiijSXujv,  vofwv  rov  deoO,  '^  in  a  book,  a 
law  of  God,"  or  divine  law.  The  Vatican  reading  indeed  is 
voficav.  But  the  plural  is  manifestly  incorrect,  and  if  '^  book" 
governs  the  subjoined  words  as  genitives,  it  is  still  to  be 
rendered  indefinitely,  ^^  in  a  book  of  a  divine  law."  The  appo- 
sition, however,  is  the  most  natural  way  of  taking  the  words. 
There  seems  no  reason  therefore,  as  far  as  this  passage  is  con- 
cerned, indeed  no  reason  at  all,  to  suppose  that  the  '^  book  of 
the  law,"  so  called,  as  distinguished  from  any  of  the  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  contained  anything  more  than  what  is  found  in  the 
Pentateuch.  On  the  other  hand  the  indefiniteness  of  this  ex* 
pression  on  the  occasion  under  consideration  destroys  the  force 
of  the  Layman's  argument,  "  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch," 
p.  303-4,  where  the  able  author  refers  this  to  the  book  in  which 

*  <*  The  law  of  Jehorah"  occurs  in  Exod.  xiii.  9,  1  Chron.  xxii.  12,  2  Ghion.  xii. 
1,  xvii.  9,  Ezra  Tii.  10,  Neh.  ix.  3,  Ps.  zix.  7  (8),  Amosn.  i.  The  exprearion,  "  the  law 
of  God/'  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  31,  Is.  i.  10,  and  Hosea  it.  6,  does  not  mean  the  law  of  Moses 
epedficaUy.  *|  The  book  of  the  law,"  simply,  also  oocnrBserml  times,  but  it  is  alwajv 
definite.  It  is  fonnd  in  Josh,  i.,  as  in  tne  closing  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
leemi  to  denote  the  Pentateuch  only.  * 
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Moses  wrote  the  covenants  of  God  with  Israel^ — ^Exod.  xxiv. 
4,  7,  zxxiv.  27,  Deut.  xxxL  9,  24-6, — ^to  which  he  supposes 
Joshua  made  additions  from  time  to  time,  from  whence  the 
compiler  of  this  history,  as  well  as  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
derived  his  material. 

This  examination  of  the  instances  in  which  Elohim  wants  the 
article,  shows  that  while  in  the  cases  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence, as  the  nominative  and  simple  accusative,  the  frequency 
of  use  led  to  the  habitual  omission  of  the  article,  and  gave  it  the 
quasi  character  of  a  proper  name ;  on  other  occasions  the  article 
is  absent  either  from  grammatical  causes,  or  the  proper  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  word  in  each  particular  instance,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  common  appellative.  And  this  will  be  the  more  apparent 
when  the  instances  of  its  use  with  the  article  have  been  sub- 
jected to  examination. 

B.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  cases  in  which  Elohim  either 
itself  bears  the  article,  or  as  a  governing  noun  in  stat.  constr, 
transfers  its  article  to  the  genitive  following  it. 

1.  As  we  have  just  seen  that  Elohim,  when  genitive  after  an 
indefinite  noun,  wants  the  article,  so  on  the  other  hand,  when 
governed  by  a  definite  word,  it  takes  the  article  from  it  in- 
variably, as  in  the  case  of  any  other  appellative.    It  will  suffice . 
to  examine  the  instances  of  this  in  the  Pentateuch : — Gen.  vi« 

2,  4,  D\l'?80  ^Wj  "  *^^  ^^  ^^  ^^"  ^  distinguished  from  the 
daughters  of  men.  The  article  in  the  second  instance  might  be 
used  in  reference  to  the  first,  but  in  the  first  case  it  denotes  the 
class,  according  to  a  well-known  usage. — Gen.  vi.  11,  Exod. 
xviii.  12,  D^rife  ^ja*?,  "  before  the  fece  of  Elohim,"  and 
Numb,  xxiii.  27,  with  ^^VS,  "  before  the  eyes."  Plainly  in  both 
cases  it  takes  the  article  only  as  genitive. — Gen.  xxxi.  11,  Exod. 
xiv.  19,  D^ri'jlj^ri  1)S{^5,  "  the  angel  of  Elohim,"  the  article  being 
in  both  cases  used  for  reference.  In  the  former  Jacob  refers  to 
the  command  of  Jehovah  in  v.  3,  communicated  no  doubt  by  an 
angel ;  in  the  latter  the  reference  is  to  xiii.  21,  and  is  explained 
in  the  succeeding  clause,/'  The  angel  of  God  that  went  before 
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the  camp/'— Exod.  iii.  1,  iv.  27,  xviii.  5,  xm.  13,  Wfh^  TH, 
the  weU-known  mountain,  which  if  not  preTioosly,  at  any  rate 
after  the  events  recorded  in  this  history,  came  to  be  so 
designated.— Exod.  iv.  20,  xvii.  9,  D^rt^n  rUgO,  "  the  rod  of 
Elohim,''  that  particular  rod,  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  use 
in  working  miracles,  the  reference  being  to  iv.  17,  "  Thou  shalt 
take  this  rod  in  thine  hand,''  the  rod  previously  turned  into  a 
serpent,  v.  2.— Exod.  xviii.  16,  D^^lS^T  ^jSH,  "  the  decrees  of 
Elohim,"  not  some  particular  decrees,  but  the  divine  command- 
ments generally,  the  article  denoting  the  class ;  or  else  it  refers  to 
V.  15 ;  the  people  come  to  Moses  to  enquire  of  God,  and  he  teUs 
them  the  decrees  of  Gfod  given  in  reply. — ^Exod.  xix.  17,  IWjB??, 
Q^ii /^n,  at  the  calling  of  Elohim,  or  to  the  meeting  with  Elohim^ 
the  infinitive  used  substantively  and  govenunga  genitive  to  which 
it  transfers  its  article,  which  refers  to  the  appointed  meeting  with 
God  mentioned  in  v.  11. — Deut.  x.  17,  D^HTKH  wK,  not  CM 
of  the  gods,  but  the  God  of  Gods. — ^Deut.  xxxiii.  1,  B^tt 
D  w^n,  not  Moses  a  man  of  Ha-Elohim,  but  Moses  the  man 
of  God,  specially  and  pre-eminently,  the  article  plainly  belong- 
ing to  man. 

2.  Akin  to  the  preceding  is  the  use  of  the  article  with  Elohim 
when  preceded  by  governing  particles.  This  usage  is  plainly  to 
•be  reduced  to  the  case  of  regimen,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
particles  taking  the  pronominal  suffixes.  In  every  case  in 
which  Elohim  is  preceded  by  flM  it  bears  the  article,  except 
where  it  is  rendered  definite  by  a  suffix,  or  followed  by  some 
genitive  depending  on  it.  There  are  fourteen  instances  of 
"BH/)!!!!*!  thus  bearing  ihe  article  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the 
exception  of  the  poetical  compositions  as  already  exempted  from 
this  examination.  There  is  no  instance  where  it  wants  the 
article  in  this  coimexion,  unless  JosL  xxiv.  14, 15,  and  1  Sam. 
ix.  27  be  insisted  on.  In  the  former  we  have  D^fl^^'flllJ,  the 
Gods  which  your  fathers  served,  where  the  word  is  plural  in  sense, 
while  in  the  latter,  D*!l7^  ^l^Tfl^i  there  is  a  word  interposed, 
and  the  article  which,  as  will  be  seen,  DM  commonly  gives  to 
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tiie  word  following  it,  in  being  transferred  to  the  genitive 
Eloliim^  is  lost  throngh  the  indefiniteneas  of  the  meaning :  *^  I 
will  cause  thee  to  hear  a  diyine  message." 

Similarly  there  are  eighteen  instances  of  Elohim  haying  the 
artide  when  goFcmed  by  the  preposition  7M>  the  exceptions 
being  -only  in  Dent,  xxxi  18>  20,  where  as  above  in  Josh.  xxiv. 
14, 15^  Elohim  is  plural  in  sense^  **  other  sods.''  Then  we  have 
an  instance  of  Ha-Elohim  preceded  by  yi(l^  Exod.  xviii.  19 ; 
by 09^,  XX.  21  (18)  ;i  by  ny,  xxiL  8 ;«  and  by  DS),  Gen.  xU.  32, 
2  Ghron.  x.  15,  xxiv.  16.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
no  instances  of  any  of  thtse  particles  preceding  Elohim  without 
the  article,  except  in  the  case  of  O)  in  Gen.  xxxii.  28  (29),  and 
1  Sam.  xiv.  45.  The  very  great  prevalence  of  this  usage, 
would,  apart  from  all  reference  to  particular  passages,  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  article  must  be  due  to  the  governing 
particles.  And  in  fact  the  grammarians  regard  them  as  having 
been  originally  nouns  governing  the  genitive  in  stat.  cofistr.f 
and  there  must  have  been  something  definite  in  their  original 
use  which  would  occasion  the  transfer  of  the  article  to  the  word 
governed  by  them.  In  some  of  these  instances  the  Elohim 
would  no  doubt  of  itself  have  been  definite,  and  the  import 
of  each  particular  passage  will  show  this.  It  is  the  prevalence 
of  the  article  in  cases  where  it  is  plainly  indefinite  according  Uy 
the  ordinary  usage,  that  shows  how  the  article  is  due  to  the 
governing  particle. 

As  regards  the  particle  f\M,  and  its  kindred  forms  both  in 
Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialects,  it  unquestionably  originally 
denoted  beinff,  existence,  essence;  see  Fuersti  Lexicon,  s.v.v., 

1  As  in  Gen.  ii.  11,  SHJO  tS^^'l^. 

*  That  the  article  is  doe  to  the  pi^epbeition  here  and  in  the  previons  yene,  where  it 
U  bv^t  is  evident  fin>m  the  &ct  that  immediately  after  it  beoomee  Elohim  withont  the 
article.  This  shows  that  Elohim  does  not  mean  /udff$t  here,  hnt  Grod.  They  were 
to  bring  the  matter  befora  Elohim,  and  whomsoever  Elohim  should  condemn,  he 
should  pay  doable.  So  also  in  xxi.  6.  If  the  article  was  before  Elohim  to  denote 
the  judges  it  diould  haye  been  retained  in  9.  8  (9),  when  Elohim  becomes  the  nominative 
to  tne  yerb.  Gesenius,  IM.  Ze».^  s.y.  Elohim^  refers  to  Dent  xix.  17«  to  show  that 
Elohim  does  not  mean  judges  in  these  places  but  God,  Elohim  being  there  represented 
by  Jehovah,  and  a  different  word  used  forjudges. 
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niM  and  n^,  and  Oamett,  Pliflologioal  Essays,  p.  93-4.^  Thi» 
nature  of  the  particle  as  a  substantiTe  acoounts  not  only  for  its 
bearing  .the  pranominal  sofELxes,  but  also  for  its  existence  before 
a  nominative  case  wbesa  the  verb  is  passive  or  nenter.  It  was  pro* 
bably  used  to  sustain  any  relation  which  might  be  gathered  firom 
the  connexion,  and  which  therefore  was  not  expressed  by  a  pre* 
position.  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  preposition  itself;  and  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  the  great  variety  of  significations  it  has^ 
when  so  used  can  be  explained*  It  needs  only  a  cursory  look 
through  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  see  that  as  a  general 
rule  it  gives  the  article  to  words  in  themsdves  indefinite.  Thua 
we  may  notice  G^en.  iL  7,  D^I^'HI^y  not  the  man,  but  a  man. 
In  the  same  phrase  in  i.  27,  the  article  might  denote  the  genua 
if  it  occurred  thus  in  the  first  instance^  But  the  previous  ex- 
pression of  Ood's  purpose,  ^'Let  us  make  man,''  has  man 
without  the  generic  article,  and  this  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  other  creatures  also,  which  are  described  indefinitely,  such  as 
grass,  herb,  tree,  living  soul,  creeping  thing,  etc.  The  article 
therefore  to  man  in  the  second  place  of  its  occurrence  is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  its  connexion  with  the  particle 
r\M-  in  statm  constr.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  great  whales  and 
the  beasts  which,  are  construed  with  HK  and  the  article,  these 
should  also  probably  be  understood  indefinitely,  not  the  whales, 
the  beasts,  but  whales  and  beasts. — Gen.  vi.  17,  S^2llS)ri'*n^y  not 
the  deluge,  of  wnich  no  previous  mention  was  made,  but  **  a 
deluge,  waters  upon  the  earth.^'  Waters  is  in  apposition, 
otherwise  the  article  would  have  passed  on  to  it. — Gen.  viii. 
7,  8,  n)1*ri"ni^,  i'J^'n^,  not  the  raven  and  the  dove,  as  some 

1  In  the  Semitic  langua^,  this  author  remarks,  "  the  preBent  of  the  yerb  sabstaxi- 
tiTe  is  often  denoted  by  an  abstract  noon  denoting  Mnffj  combined  with  the  obHqne 
cases  of  tbe  different  personal  prononns.  The  Hebrew  word  is  fi^  (y«fA) ;  but  as 
Hbere  might  be  some  q[nestion  as  to  the  real  nature  and  import  of  this  word,  we  prefer 
adducing  the  Syriac  form  H^K  (t'M)  "  evidently  the  counterpart  of  the  Hebrew  Mk 

and  riK,  ^'  the  plural  of  whicb  is  employed  in  statu  regiminu  along  with  the  pro- 
nominal suffix^  to  express  the  Tiftions  persons  of  the  verb  <  to  be/  according  to  tbe 
following  paradigm : — *iy%^  ithaif  literally,  ezistenti®  mei  >=  sum,"  etc. — *'  Ithai  is 

uneciuiyocally  a  noun  plural,  and  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  not  nominatiTes  in  ap- 
podtion  or  concord  with  the  noun,  but  oblique  cases  ittb  regmine,'* 
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would  say,  the  ravea  and  dove  of  the  weU-known  story,  but  <l 
raven  and  a  dove.— Gen.  ix.  23,  Sl^^Tr**,  not  the  garment, 
of  which  no  previous  mention  had  been  made,  but  a  garment. 
Out  of  the  book  of  Genesis  we  may  instance  2  Kings  xxi.  13, 
T^SJVi\TT\>A^  not  the  dish,  but  a  dish,  and  a  paeeage  that  will  be 
again  referred  to,  Numb.  xiii.  33,  "We  saw,  DT^^H-nN, 
giants,  the  sons  of  Anak  greater  than  the  giants/'  These 
instances  will  suffice  as  regards  other  words ;  and  if  we  compare 
with  these  the  cases  where  Ha-Elohim  occurs,  we  shall  see  that  the 
stress  laid  on  the  article  in  these  latter  cases  is  unwarrantable. 
Thus  in  Gen.  v.  22-4  Enoch  is  said  to  have  walked  with  God, 
D^ri7^rrrU|(,  and  in  vi.  9  Noah  similarly.  £eil  remarks  on  this, 
that  "  the  article  in  Q^H /KH  V^^  prominence  to  the  personality 
of  Elohim,  and  shows  that  the  expression  cannot  refer  to  inter- 
course with  the  spiritual  world,''  as  if  the  remark  that  Elohim 
took  Enoch,  immediately  after  these  two  instances  of  Ha-Elohim, 
did  not  imply  as  much  personality.  It  is  now  apparent  that 
the  article  is  only  due  to  the  prefixed  HK,  and  the  seeming  in- 
consistency of  saying  that  Enoch  walked  with  Ha-Elohim,  and 
was  not,  because  Elohim  took  him,  is  thus  explainedi  Similarly 
in  connexion  with  the  preposition  tM,  when  we  are  told,  Exod. 
xix.  3,  that  Moses  went  up  to  Ha-Elohim  and  Jehovah  called 
to  him,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  article  gives  any  sig- 
nificance to  Elohim  as  identical  with  Jehovah;  it  is  merely 
owing  to  the  prepositions.  We  have  been  the  more  particular 
in  discussing  these  cases,  as  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
arrived  will  be  found  of  much  moment  in  its  general  bearing  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  origin 
of  this  use  of  the  article,  now  shown  to  have  preceded  from  the- 
particles  preceding,  has  not  been  adduced  by  other  writers  as 
accounting  for  what  else  seems  so  often  to  be  inexplicable,  and 
has  been  frequently  relied  on  as  evidence  of  a  significance  which 
had  no  existence  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

3.  We  now  pass  to  cases  in  which  Elohim  being  in  ^t<U. 
constr.,  and  governing  genitives  of  words  not  proper  names,  or 
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otherwise  definite  themselyesy  transfers  to  them  its  article.  Li 
all  such  cases  the  article  belongs  to  Elohim^  and  this  will  be* 
found  properly  definite  in  its  use  on  these  occasions.  Thus  GFen. 
xxiv.  3,  7,  "The  Elohimof  heaven  amd  the  Mohim  of  earth;'*' 
xxxY.  2,  "  The  Elohim  of  strangeness,  or  the  strscnge  place,  that 
are  among  you,**  where  even  if  Elohim  was  not  definite  in  it» 
sense  it  would  have  the  article  from  the  prefixed  nt>t;  Exod. 
iii.  18,  V.  3,  vii.  16,  ix.  1, 13,  "The  Elohim  of  the  Hebrews  ;•* 
Numb,  xvi  22,  xxviL  16,  "The  Elohim  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh  ;"  Deut.  vi.  14,  xiii.  7  (8),  xxix.  17  (18),  "^The  Elohim  of 
the  nations,"  in  the  last  of  which  we  have  rM  also  prefixed ; 
xxxi.  16,  "The  strange  Elohim  of  the  land.^  In  all  these 
cases,  whether  the  word  denotes  the  true  Gbd,  or  false  gods,  it 
is  aUke  definite  in  sense,  and  out  of  regim^i  wodld  have  had 
the  article.  But  in  these  cases,  being  in  siat.  constr.,  it  has 
transferred  it  to  the  subjoined  genitive. 

4.  It  now  remains  to  examine  the  cases  of  Elohim  where*  it  ia 
not  in  any  kind  of  construction,  but  takes  the  article  for  dif- 
ferent reasons  according  to  circumstances.  These  may  bo 
reduced  to  the  following  classes  :--^ 

a.  Where  the  article  denotes  the  g^ius  or  (dass,  as  when  in 
Gen.  iii.  1  we  read  that  "  the  serpent  was  more  subtile  than  any 
beast  of  the  field."  This  is  a  common  use  of  the  article,  and  as 
regards  Elohim  it  occurs  occasionally.  Thus  we  read  in  Gen. 
xliv.  16,  "  The  Elohim  hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy 
servants ;"  xlv.  8,  '^  It  was  not  you  that  sent  me  before  you,  but 
the  Elohim ;"  Exod.  xviiL  11,  "  Jehovah  is  greaiber  than  all  the 
Elohim;"  xix.  19,  "The  Elohim  answered  with  a  voice ;"^ 
XX.  17  (20),  "The  Elohim  is  come  to  prove  you;"  xxi.l3,  "If  a 
man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  the  Elohim  deliver  him  into  his  hand ;" 
Jud.  vii  14,  "The  Elohim  hath  delivered  Midian  into  his 
hand;"  Jud.  xiiL  9,  "Manoah  intreated  Jehovah,  and  Ha- 
Elohim  heard  him;"  but  this  may  be  a  case  of  simple  re- 

1  But  this  may  be  a  case  of  reference  to  Elohim  in  v.  17,  the  article  prefixed  to 
which  is  due  to  the  «tel.  mw^r. 
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ference, — ^the  Eloliim  just  before  spoken  of^  namely^  JehoYali, 
or  the  man  of  God, — a  diyme  manifestation ;  1  Sam.  x.  7» 
"The  Elohim  is  with  thee ;''  2  Sam.  iL  27,  "As  the  Elohim 
liveth;''  2  Ghron.  ii.  4  (5\  "Great  is  our  God  aWe  all  the 
Elohim/'  not  "all  gods,'*  as  in  the  English  Version  without 
the  article.  In  all  these  instances,  exo^t  two,  Elohim  is  used 
as  a  singular  noim,  notwithstanding  the  generic  sense,  as  in  the 
case  of  "  the  serpent''  already  noticed.  This  generic  use  does 
not  imply  a  plurality  of  gods,  but  it  generalises  the  conception, 
making  it  somewhat  of  an  abstract,  just  as  we  would  say  "  the 
deity,"  and  the  expression  is  equivalent  to  our  Providence.  The 
important  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  this  usage  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  denoting  the  individual  or  personal  God,  as  some 
suppose,  but  rather  tiie  abstract  and  impersonally  conceived 
power  of  God*  Htegstenberg  would  put  Gen.  xxxv.  7  in  this 
class,  ei^)ecially  as  the  verb  to  which  HarElohim  is  nominative 
is  plural  in  that  place.  But  it  wiU  be  seen  that  it  is  rather  a 
case  of  reference. 

b.  In  Jud.  xvi.  28  the  prefixed  article  is  the  sign  of  the 
vocative  case,  while  in  2  Kings  v.  7,1ihe  prefixed  aspirate  is  the 
sign  of  interrogation. 

c.  Oases  of  simple  reference  form  an  important  class.  In 
Gen.  XX.  3  we  are  told  that  Elohim  came  to  Abimelech  in  a 
dream,  DnOd*  This  word  is  here  of  course  indefinite.  But  it 
would  be  exactly  the  same  if  the  preposition  21  were  prefixed  to 
the  definite  D^IIH ;  and  accordingly  when  it  is  so  used  again  in 
V.  6,  though  the  same  dream  is  evidently  intended,  yet  the  am- 
biguity of  the  word  Tenders  the  reference  uncertain.  The 
English  translators  therefore  fell  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
a  different  dream,  and  rendered  "  in  a  dream,"  instead  of  "  in  the 
dream,"  in  v.  6.  This  ambiguity,  however,  is  avoided  in  the 
original  by  prefixing  the  article  to  Elohim ;  the  Elohim  that 
had  been  speaking  to  him  spake  again  in  the  dream.^ 

^  Henoe  the  flue  drawn  remaik  of  KeQ,^  that  '^  Alnmelecli  recogniaes  the  Lordt 
Adonai^  %,$,  God  (Ter.  4) ;  whereapon  the  faiatorian  represents  D^rpKH  (EloUni  with 
the  article),  the  personal  and  true  God,  as  speaking  to  aim,"  ia  all  imagmaiy. 
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'  Gen.  xzii.  1, 3, 9  will  alio  be  explained  by  regarding  ihe  article 
as  indicating  reference.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  chapter 
stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  preceding,  which  left 
Abraham  at  Beersheba,  while  on  the  return  of  Abraham  from 
Monahy  he  goes  again  to  Beersheba.  Then  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  the  last  verse  but  one  of  that  preceding  chapter  we  are 
told  that  Abraham  planted  a  grove,  and  there  called  on  the 
name  of  Jehovah  El-Olam ;  that  is,  the  name  by  which  he  there 
invoked  Jehovah  was  El-Olam,  as  is  expressed  by  the  LXX. 
by  using  Oe^  almvio^  as  an  indeclinable :  efracdKiaaTO  iieei  vri 
ipofia  Kuplov^  ^09  aUnfw^*  Now  it  was  evidently  the  custom  to 
localise  the  worship  of  Qod  under  special  titles.  Thus  in  Salem, 
Jehovah  is  El-EHon,  at  Beer-Lahairoi,  he  is  El-Boi,  at  Beer- 
sheba, El-Olam,  at  Salem  in  Shechem,  El-Elohe-Israel,  where 
we  should  translate,  not  as  in  the  English,  that  Jacob  called  the 
altar  he  there  built  by  this  name,  but  that  he  there  invoked  to 
or  upon  the  altar,  ^>K*TD^,  El-Elohe-Israel ;  and  similarly,  on 
his  return  to  Bethel,  in  ch.  xxxv.,  he  invoked  on  that  place  El^ 
BetheL^  Then,  besides  these  localised  designations,  he  is  often 
El-Shaddai,  and  at  Bethel,' in  ch.  xxviii.,  Jehovah  says  to  Jacob, 
^'  I  am  the  Elohim  of  Abraham,  and  the  Elohim  of  Isaac''  where 
Elohim  is  definite,  but  does  not  give  the  article  to  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  as  these  are  proper  names.  Then,  when  i*eference  is  made 
to  this  in  xxxv.  7,  '^  where  the  Elohim  appeared"  to  Jacob,  the 
verb  is  plural,  these  Elohim  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  being 
regarded  as  diverse,  not  in  person,  but  in  respect  of  local  mani- 
festation or  personal  relation.  So  also  when  Laban,  in  ch.  xxxL 
adjures  Jacob  at  their  parting,  though  in  v.  49,  50  he  speaks 

^  Fuent,  Heb.  and  Ghald.  Lexicon,  8.t.  7^11^3,  says  of  mount  Bethel,  liiat 
^'  the  altar  there  erected  by  Jacob,  with  the  name  El-Bethel,  Gen.  zxxr.  7,  gave 
perhaps  to  this  height  with  its  sanctuary  the  name  /^'fl^S  D^i!l?^  1  Sam.  x.  3.'* 
This  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  case ;  a  compound  desienation  of  this  kind,  haying 
no  appellative  sense,  would  be  so  strictly  a  proper  name,  that  it  could  not  have  borne 
the  article  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Elohim.  Moreover  the  Blohim  is  not  in  siaU 
conatr.  as  in  the  phrase  El^Elohe-Israel,  Gen.  xxxiu.  20.  The  only  admissible 
translation  is  that  of  the  LXX.,  and  of  the  English  Version,  <<  to  God,  to  Bethd." 
The  preposition  ^^  which  gives  the  article  to  Elohim,  extends  its  significance  of 
direction  to  Bethel  as  weU. 


mmm 
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of  Eloliim  as  identical  with  Jehovahy  and  as  a  single  witness 
between  them,  yet  he  afterwards  prays  that  the  Elohim  of  Abra* 
hanii  the  Elohim  of  Nahor,  the  Elohim  of  their  father  should 
judge  between  them,  using  a  plural  verb,  while  Jacob  in  pre- 
ference swears  by  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac  l^ow,  though 
there  might  have  been  an  uncertainty  in  Laban's  mind  as  to 
the  singleness  of  Elohim,  yet  his  identifying  JehoTah  with 
Elohim  in  v.  49,  50  would  rather  indicate  that  the  plural 
verb  was  to  be  explained  by  this  plurality  of  manifestation, 
and  of  personal  or  local  relation,  as  in  the  preyious  case,  than 
by  plurality  of  gods. 

Now  returning  to  ch.  xxii,  we  perceiTO  that  the  article  pre» 
fixed  to  Elohim  in  9.  1  refers  to  the  Elohim  of  the  grove 
Abraham  had  planted  in  Beersheba,  to  which  he  had  invoked 
Jehovah  by  the  title  El-OIam.  The  Elohim  which  manifested 
himself  there  tempts  Abraham  as  related  in  this  chapter.  And 
then,  though  Abraham  himself  speaks  only  of  Elohim  without 
the  article,  the  narrator  in  v.  3, 9,  speaking  of  the  place  to  which 
Abraham  had  been  commanded  to  go,  describes  it  as  the  place 
**  of  which  the  Elohim  told  him,''  the  same  Elohim  that  tempted 
him,  and  that  Abraham  had  invoked  on  his  grove  at  Beersheba. 
The  article  is  that  of  simple  reference. 

Gen.  xxvii.  28  is  another  instance  of  simple  reference.  In 
9.  27  Isaac  says  that  the  smell  of  Jacob  is  as  the  smell 
of  a  field  which  Jehovah  hath  blessed.  The  word  field  has 
no  article,  and  there  is  no  ground  therefore  for  Eeil's  note, 
'^the  field  which  Jehovah  blessed,  that  is,  the  garden  of 
Paradise.''  Neither  is  there  any  for  the  distinction  which 
he  then  draws,  "  God  {Ha-Elokm^  the  personal  God,  not 
Jehaoahf  the  covenant  God)."  Plainly  the  reference  of  Ha- 
Elohim  in  9.  28  is  to  the  Jehovah  of  v,  27.  Having  said  that 
Jacob's  smell  was  like  the  smell  of  a  field  blessed  by  Jehovah, 
he  then  prays  that  that  Elohim,  namely  Jehovah,  might  give  to 
Jacob  *^  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fat  of  the  fields  of  the  earth, 
and  plenty  of  com  and  wine," — the  very  blessing  of  the  field 
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which  was  ascribed  to  Jehoyah  in  the  previous  yene.  The 
reference  in  xxxr.  7  to  xxyiii.  1, 3  has  been  just  noticed ;  Jacob 
returns  to  the  pLioe  where  the  Elohim  had  been  manifested  to 
him.  We  may  compare  the  definite  TtC/  in  r.  1,  where  God 
bids  Jacob  return  to  Bethd  and  build  an  altar  to  the  God  that 
appeared  to  him  when  he  fled  £rom  Esau.  The  next  instance^ 
or  set  of  instances,  will  be  found  in  Gen.  zlL  25,  28, 32.  Hen^ 
stoiberg  in  this  case  supposes  that  the  Ha-Elohim  in  Joseph's 
mouth  is  the  substitute  for  Jehovah,  of  which  name  Pharaoh 
knew  nothing,  while  Pharaoh  only  uses  Elohim.  And  in  con- 
nexion with  this  he  refers  to  xliL  18,  *^  I  fear  Gh>d,  DTPKH'tttty 
not  Jehovah,  but  yet  a  personal  Gh)d."  But  in  this  latter  place 
nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the  article,  as  it  is  due  to  ihe  $taU 
comtr^  with  the  particle  tlM  as  already  shown.  But,  in  fact,  the 
cause  of  the  article  in  ch.  xli.  is  very  different.  In  i?.  16 
Joseph  aays^  ''It  is  not  in  me;  Ck)d  shall  give  Pharaoh  an 
answer  of  peace.''  Here  he  does  not  use  the  article,  as  he 
should  according  to  Hengstenberg's  view,  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent. But  though  this  expression  would  to  one  fiuniliar  with 
the  Hebrew  usage  sound  correct  and  consistent,  to  a  polytheist 
as  Pharaoh,  it  would  seem  to  say, ''  a  God  shall  give  an  answer 
of  peace."  The  writer  then  considers  not  how  the  words  would 
be  understood  by  his  Hebrew  readers,  or  might  have  been 
understood  by  Joseph  himself,  but  how  they  would  have  seemed 
to  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  To  him  the  ex- 
pression was  indefinite,  a  God,  and  it  would  have  been  very 
unmeaning  to  have  said  again,  referring  to  this,  that  a  God 
showeth  what  he  is  about  to  do, — ^what  a  God  is  about 
to  do,  he  showeth, — it  is  established  by  a  God,^  and  a  Gh)d 
will  shortly  bring  it  to  pass.  To  a  person  understanding  9.  16 
to  speak  of  a  God,  the  subsequent  verses  would  require  the 
article,  the  God  who  was  there  spoken  of.  Else  it  might  seem 
as  if  the  same  God  was  possibly  not  intended.     Common 

^  The  artide  before  Elobiin  in  the  first  inetance  in  «.  32,  u  dne  to  the  9tat,  eomtr. 
with  0\pO,  md  that  Elohim  would  appear  indefinite  if  the  foUowing  one  was  lo. 
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sense  will  show  how  incorrect  this  manner  of  speaking  would 
seem.^ 

Then  there  are  the  cases  of  anticipative  reference,  in  which 
the  article  is  explained  by  something  that  follows.  This  is 
sometimes  done  by  a  genitive  to  which  the  article  is  transferred 
as  already  noticed,  sometimes  by  a  subjoined  adjective  with  the 
article,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  relative  with  the  verb  substan- 
tive, and  sometimes  by  a  relative  clause.  Thus  in  Gen.  xlviii.  16 
we  have  "  Jehovah,  the  Elohim  before  whom  my  fathers  did  walk, 
the  Elohim  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long."  Then  in  Deut. 
vii.  10,  "The  El,  the  faithful,"  or  who  is  faithful;  x.  17,  "The 
El,  the  great,"  or  who  is  great;  1  Sam.  iv.. 8,  "The  Elohim, 
that  smote  the  Egyptians ;"»  1  Sam.  vi.  20,  "The  Elohim, 
the  holy,"  or  who  is  holy ;  Ezra  i.  3,  "  The  Elohim  whieh  is 
in  Jerusalem;"  Neh.  viii.  6,  "The  Elohim,  the  great,"  or 
who  is  great ;  ix.  7,  "  Jehovah,  the  Elohim  who  didst  choose 
Abraham." 

d.  Another  class  is  that  in  which  the  article  marks  pre- 
eminence, and  is  distinctive,  or  even  exclusive.  Thus  in  Deut. 
iv.  35,  39,  vii.  9 ;  1  Kings  viii.  60,  xviii.  39 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
13;  Is.  xlv.  18,  we  have  "Jehovah,  he  is  the  Elohim."  And 
this  expression,  D^PI /NH  Wn,  seems  to  have  become  a  formula, 
as  we  find  it  used  with  the  pronoun  thou  in  2  Sam.  vii.  28, 
1  Chron.  xvii.  26,  Is.  xxxvii.  16.  Then  in  Josh.  xxii.  34, 
1  Kings  xviii.  21,  37,  1  Chron.  xxii.  1,  19,^  2  Chron.  xxxii.  16, 
Dan.  ix.  3,  we  have  "  The  Lord,  the  Elohim,"  the  verb  sub- 
stantive being  in  some  cases  understood. 

This  use  of  the  article  in  the  sense  of  pre-eminence,  and 
marking  distinction  or  even  exclusiveness,  became  a  manner 
of  speaking  that  very  remarkably  distinguishes  some  of  the 
later  books  from  the  earlier.     We  have  seen  that  in  all  the 

^  On  the  other  hand  Fharaoh  afterwards  speaks  indefinitely,  according  to  his 
notions,  not  merely  in  v.  38,  speaking  of  Joseph,  in  whom  he'  says  there  was  a  divine 
spirit,  "a  spirit  of  Elohim,"  where  this  expression  would  perhaps  in  any  case  have 
wanted  the  article,  hut  in  v.  39  also,  saying  to  Joseph,  ^^Forasmuch  as  a  God  hath 
showed  thee  this,"  not  Qod  without  the  indefinite  article  as  in' the  English. 

'  Or  the  article  in  this  case  might  denote  the  genus ;  hut  the  other  seems  the  true 
nature  of  the  article  here.  *" 

19 
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instances  hitherto  examined  a  good  and  sufficient  account  can 
be  given  of  the  use  of  the  article  with  Elohim,  as  if  it  were  any 
common  appellative,  while  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other  earlier 
historical  books,  Elohim,  except  in  the  oblique  cases,  is  ordi- 
narily without  an  article,  the  frequency  of  its  use  having  given 
it  this  quasi  character  of  a  proper  name.  In  the  later  books, 
namely  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Jonah,  and  Daniel,  and  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree  in  Ecclesiastes  also,  the  case  is  quite 
opposite.  In  these  books  Ha-Elohim,  not  Elohim,  is  generally 
used  as  a  nominative,  and  sometimes  in  other  cases  where  the 
article  would  be  absent  iu  the  earlier,  while  in  the  genitive  it  is 
frequently  used  in  Chronicles  without  the  article.  In  Chronicles 
there  are  twenty  instances,  in  Ezra  one,  in  I^ehemiah  three,  in 
Ecclesiastes  eighteen,  in  Jonah  five,  and  in  Daniel  two  instances 
of  Ha-Elohim  thus  used  as  a  nominative  where  there  seems  no 
particular  reason  for  prefixing  the  article,  and  where  simply 
Elohim  would  have  stood  in  the  earlier  books.^  This  usage 
seems  to  have  arisen  at  the  later  period  from  an  endeavour  to 
counteract  idolatrous  tendencies  at  first,  and  afterwards  a  return 
to  idolatry.  With  this  view  God  came  to  be  habitually  spoken 
of  as  the  Elohim,  as  such  distinctively  and  exclusively.  So 
remarkable  a  difference  in  usage  between  these  later  and  the 
earlier  books  marks  a  very  decided  difference  in  the  age  of  their 
authorship,  and  is  entirely  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  the 
supposed  earlier  books  having  been  originally  composed  at  the 
time  of  Ezra,  Even  if  a  considerable  modification  in  dialect,  or 
otherwise,  took  place  in  these  earlier  books  at  the  later  period, 
they  must  still  have  presented  this  difference  in  their  earUer 
state,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  marked  to  have  caused  it  to  be 
retained  in  the  more  modem  recension. 

^  Tho  places  referred  to  are  1  Chron.  y.  22,  xit.  11, 14,  16,  xyii.  2,  21,  xxi.  15, 
IXT,  5, 6,  xxviii.  3 ;  2  Chron.  xiiL  12,  15,  xviii.  5,  xix.  3,  xxi?.  20,  xxv.  8,  20,  xxri.  7, 
xxix.  36,  xxxii.  31 ;  Ezra  i.  5;  Neh.  ir.  9,  v.  13,  xiL  43;  Eccl.  iii.  11,  14,  14,  15, 
17,  18,  T.  1,  5,  17,  18,  19,  ri.  2,  2,  vii.  14,  29,  fiii.  15,  ix.  7,  xi.  9;  Jonah  i.  6 
(perhaps  a  case  of  reference  to  "  thy  God"  imme^tely  prececUng),  Hi.  9, 10, 10,  ir.  7  ; 
DaiL  1.  9,  17.  In  Bome  of  these  books  the  instances  are  few,  yet  they  are  all  for 
whicli  the  aobject  matter  afforded  oocarion. 
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The  reader  who  has  been  at  the  pains  to  go  through  this  pro- 
tracted and  perhaps  tedious  discussion,  will  it  is  hoped  excuse  it 
for  the  importance  of  the  results.  These  are, — ^the  dispelling  of 
the  supposition  that  any  essential  difference  existed,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  books,  between  Elohim  with  and  without  the  article, 
any  difference  at  all,  but  such  as  the  exigences  of  each  occasion 
in  respect  of  sense  or  grammar  would  have  made  in  the  case  of 
any  common  appellative, — the  illustration  of  the  use  of  the 
article  with  particles  and  prepositions,  elucidating  many  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  explaining  many  seeming  causes  of  perplexity, — 
the  light  thrown  generally  on  the  passages  referred  to, — and  the 
establishment  of  an  important  characteristic  difference  as  regards 
the  usage  in  the  case  of  Elohim  with  or  without  the  article, 
between  the  earlier  and  later  books  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  being,  as  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  a  work 
of  the  later  period. 

in.— THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NAME  JEHOVAH. 

Thb  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  book  of  Genesis  must 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  what  is  said  in  the  book  of 
Exodus  respecting  the  previous  knowledge  of  that  name,  or 
of  its  true  significance.  On  the  supposition  that  Exodus  vi.  3 
indicates  the  introduction  of  the  name  Jehovah,  as  virtually  a 
new  name  not  before  in  general  use  amongst  the  Israelites  or 
their  fathers,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  parts  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  in  which  this  name  has  been  employed  as  if  in 
previous  use,  could  not  have  been  written  by  .the  writer  of  that 
text  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  that  therefore  only  certain  parts 
purely  Elohistic  were  written  by  him,  and  that  he  purposely 
abstained  from  the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  until  he  came  to 
the  period  at  which  he  announced  its  actual  iutroduction.  That 
a  new  name  of  God  should  have  been  introduced  at  the  time 
of  Samuel,  to  whom  the  Sishop  of  Natal,  amongst  others,  assigns 
its  introduction,  or  at  any  period  subsequent  to  the  Exodus,  is 
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wholly  without  evidence ;  and  Samuel  himself  would  never  have 
been  fixed  on,  except  for  the  sake  of  fathering  its  introduction  on 
some  notable  personage,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  due 
to  Moses  himself.  But  if  Samuel,  or  any  one  at  so  late  a  period, 
had  thus  introduced  a  new  name  of  Ood,  and  represented  its 
introduction  to  have  been  made  through  Moses  and  recorded  in 
a  writing  of  the  time  of  Moses,  he  must  have  been  infatuated  to 
have  imagined  that  he  could  persuade  an  entire  people,  priests 
and  laymen,  that  they  had  not  only  the  record  of  this  event  for 
several  ages  in  their  sacred  books,  but  also  the  name  itself  in 
general  use  in  their  public  and  private  devotions,  if  not  in  their 
common  conversation.  He  must  either  have  persuaded  himself 
that  he  could  create  this  belief,  which  is  quite  incredible,  or  he 
must  have  acted  solely  with  a  view  to  posterity.  Now  whatever 
motive  Samuel  in  particular  might  be  thought  to  have  had  for 
introducing  a  name,  which  might  bring  God  into  a  closer  and 
more  personal  relation  to  the  people  in  their  apprehension,  at 
the  time  when  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  theocracy 
might  have  been  thought  likely  to  weaken  the  present  sense 
of  Ood  in  their  minds,  he  could  have  had  no  probable  motive 
to  do  this  merely  for  posterity,  much  less  to  resort  to  fraud  and 
falsehood  for  the  sake  of  producing  such  a  future  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  true  interpretation  of 
Exod.  vi.  3  is  that  which  makes  it  indicate  the  introduction 
of  this  as  an  entirely  new  name,  nothing  would  have  been  more 
natural  than  that  such  a  name  should  have  been  adopted  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  The  Israelites  were  then  about  to  assume 
a  separate  and  independent  national  existence,  in  which  state 
they  were  to  stand  in  a  special  relation  to  God  as  his  people, 
and  he  to  them  as  in  his  own  person  their  king  as  well  as  their 
God.  This  might  well  have  occasioned  the  adoption  of  a  new 
name  to  designate  the  new  relation,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  entering  into  a  state  of  the  strictest  seclusion  in  regard  to 
religion,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  that,  on  a  state 
of  .social  separation  from  the  surrounding  nations.     This  would 
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render  still  more  likely  the  introduction  of  a  new  name  of  God, 
to  supersede  in  more  general  use  any  personal  name  that  had 
been  previously  employed,  which  their  fathers  might  have  had 
in  common  with  the  other  Shemitic  nations,  and  which  may 
amongst  the  latter  have  been  employed  with  reference  to  the 
objects  of  their  idolatrous  worship.  Such  may  have  been  the 
name  El-Shaddai,^  which  is  specially  mentioned  in  contrast  with 
Jehovah  in  Exod.  vi.  3.  Now  if  this  were  done  by  Moses, 
nothing  would  have  been  more  natural  than  that  he  should  have 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  use  of  this  name  by  freely  em- 
ploying it  in  the  course  of  his  history,  at  any  rate  when  he 
speaks  in  his  own  person.  Perhaps  he  might  even  have 
thought  it  of  less  moment  to  observe  dramatic  propriety  by 
excluding  the  name  from  the  mouth  of  the  interlocutors  in  his 
narrative,  ajs  he  has  done  with  regard  to  all  not  of  the  chosen 
race,  except  where  a  special  reason  for  the  contrary  can  be 
discerned,  than  to  familiarise  the  people  with  its  use  by  oc- 
casionally, or  even  frequently,  making  some  of  his  speakers 
employ  it.  In  such  a  proleptic  use  it  would  stand  only  as  the 
new  substitute  for  the  proper  name  actually  used  by  those  of 
earlier  days,  all  danger  of  mistake  being  avoided  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  people  themselves,  and  the  writer's  own  intimation 
in  Exod.  vi.  3  of  the  recent  introduction  of  the  name.  Had  he 
thrown  back  its  pretended  introduction  to  an  earlier  period,  as  is 
imputed  to  Samuel,  or  some  other  later  writer  to  whom  some 
attribute  the  authorship,  then,   indeed,  this  would  be  liable 

'  Shaddai,  which  afterwards  appears  hy  itself  as  a  proper  name,  is  used  in  Exod. 
vi.  3,  and  in  the  hook  of  Genesis,  as  an  addition  qnalifying  and  rendering  specific  the 
generic  El,  as  in  the  case  of  £l<Elion  and  £l-01am.  In  signification  it  is  similar  to 
the  appellative  ^)i*T((|,  Lord,  and  to  the  name  Baal,  which  is  identified  with  the 
idolatry  of  the  Canaanites  and  other  eastern  nations,  to  the  allurements  of  which  the 
Israelites  were  ahout  soon  to  be  exposed.  Shaddai  is  also  related  to  the  word  D^*l^ 
which  stands  for  false  gods  in  Deut  xxxii.  17  and  Ps.  cvi.  37,  being  in  both  places 
used  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  which  m  its 
Syriac  form  denotes  demons.  It  is  possible  that  this  name,  as  one  in  general  use, 
may  have  been  felt  less  suited  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  the  Israelites,  and  it  may 
have  been  thought  desirable  to  introduce  a  name  expressive  of  a  diiferent  attribute  of 
God,  which  might  in  great  measure  take  the  place  of  the  other.  The  word  Seid,  or 
Lord,  is  the  modem  Arabic  reprosentative  of  Shaddai,  as  in  Seid  Issa,  the  Lord 
Jesus. 
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to  the  objections  already  made  against  the  supposition  that 
it  was  done  by  snch  later  writer.  But  as  Moses  is  repre- 
sented as  openly  announcing  the  introduction  of  the  name 
through  himself,  the  proleptic  use,  even  in  the  mouth  of  the 
speakers  who  are  represented  as  using  it,  is  less  objectionable  than 
it  otherwise  would  be ;  and  such  a  proleptic  use  must,  dt  any  rate, 
be  admitted  in  Gen.  iv.  1,  26,  whoever  was  the  author  of  that 
chapter.^  For  the  writer  of  it,  the  same  who  described  the 
Oonfusion  of  Tongues,  and  who  certainly  knew  the  prevalence 
of  other  and  equally  original  dialects  of  the  Shemitic  language, 
and  was  aware  that  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  or  a  closely  aUied 
dialect,  was  the  language  of  Canaan,  could  scarcely  have  im- 
agined the  existence  of  Jehovah  totidem  Uteris  in  the  primitive 
language  of  mankind. 

But  whatever  difficulty  may  be  thought  to  attend  the  sup- 
position of  this  proleptic  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  throughout 
the  book  of  Genesis,  that,  as  well  as  any  argument  against  the 
unity  of  its  authorship  drawn  from  the  use  of  this  name  viewed 
in  connexion  with  Exod.  vi.  3,  depends  entirely  on  the  correct- 
ness of  the  interpretation  by  which  that  verse  is  made  to  indicate 
the  first  introduction  of  Jehovah  as  the  proper  name  of  God. 
But,  however  the  words  considered  by  themselves  may  seem 
to  admit  of  this  interpretation,  there  are  certain  verbal  peculi- 
arities in  them  which  throw  some  doubt  on  its  correctness,  and 
suggest  another  view  of  the  meaning  much  more  suitable  to  the 
words  of  God  which  foUow  in  immediate  connexion  with  them. 
To  translate  as  in  the  English  Version,  ^*  by  the  name  of  Al- 
mighty God,''  it  is  necessary  to  supply  in  the  first  clause  an 
ellipsis  of  the  word  name  from  the  second.  The  more  natural 
place  for  the  ellipsis  would  be  in  the  second  clause,  where  its 
supply  from  the  first  would  be  a  matter  of  course.  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  verb  of  the  first  clause  to  render  this 

>  The  meaning  of  the  latter  of  these  renes  has  been  ahready  disciused,  in  remark- 
ing on  the  import  of  the  fourth  chapter,  in  the  former  part  of  this  work.  It  wiU  not 
be  necessary  to  state  ever  again  here  what  was  then  said. 
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eUipflis  by  anticipation  more  natural.  The  words,  '^  I  appeared/' 
rather  throw  the  reader  off  the  scent  of  the  word  supposed  to  be 
understood,  which  woidd  be  more  readily  suggested  if  the  com- 
mencing words  were,  as  in  the  second  clause,  ''  I  was  known." 
To  appear  by  a  name  is  a  harsh  expression,  and  the  more  natural 
meaning  of  "  I  appeared  by  (or  in)  El-Shaddai,"  would  be  "  in 
this  character,'^  namely,  as  Otod  Almighty,  in  the  character  of  a 
mighty  Lord.  Then,  in  the  second  clause,  where  the  word 
"name'*  is  introduced,  and  the  verb  is  changed  to  "I  was  not 
known,''  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  omission  of  the  pre- 
position before  the  word  "name"  is  designed  to  avoid  the  inter- 
pretation in  question.  The  construction,  "and  my  name  Je- 
hovah, I  was  not  known  to  them,"  is  the  regular  form  for  a 
very  different  meaning.  A  word  put  absolutely,  and  followed 
by  a  verb  with  which  it  is  not  gran^matically  connected,  is 
properly  to  be  translated  as  in  the  soAtence,  "  As  for  this 
Moses,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him."  The  meaning 
would  thus  be,  "  as  for,"  or  as  regards,  "  my  name  Jehovah,  I," 
not  xty  "  was  not  known  to  them/'  And  then,  as  the  first  clause 
suggests,  not  the  name,  but  the  character  of  El  Shaddai,  so  here 
it  may  be,  not  by  the  name,  but  as  regards  the  character  which 
the  name  denotes,  that  Gk>d  was  not  known  to  the  Patriarchs.^ 
In  what  sense  it  was  that  God  was  thus  not  known  in  respect 
to  the  import  of  the  name  Jehovah,  the  sequel  proceeds  to 
explain.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  mrt^  apart  from  the 
modem  vocalisation,  which  is  only  adopted  from  Adbnai,  which 

*  It  has  l)eeii  supposed  by  some,  as  most  recently  by  Dr.  Kay,  Omm  Mvpf^dMrna^ 
p.  18,  that  the  verb  being  in  the  Niphal  conjugation,  ^^))n^^,  the  primitiTe 
reflexiye  force  of  that  conjugation  would  giye  the  meaning  that  God  had  not  made 
himself  known  to  the  Patriarchs  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  understood  that  God  had  not  fully  reyealed  himself  in  the  character  of  Jehovah. 
But  this  is  not  the  reflexive  meaning  of  Niphal^  but  the  causative  import  of  HiphU 
and  Mophal,  The  refleiive  meaning  of  Niphal  would  be,  "  I  was  not  known  to 
myself."  This  meaning,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  more  usual  though 
laier  passive  sense  must  be  adopted,  **  I  was  not  known."  Ruike,  UnUnuehmigm 
tteder  dtn  Fimt,^  ii.  p.  17,  notices  the  pecuUari^  of  construction  as  intended  to 
obviate  a  misunderstanding.  If  it  had  been,  **  My  name,  Jehovah,  was  not  known 
to  them,"  the  sense  mi^ht  nave  been  doubtful.  To  hinder  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  it  was  the  name  itself,  and  not  its  import,  that  was  ui^own,  the  construction 
is,  **  My  name,  Jehovah,  I  was  not  known  to  them." 
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was  substituted  for  it  in  later  times  by  the  Jews,  who  had  a 
superstitious  objection  to  pronounce  the  Tetragrammatony  is  only 
the  third  person  future  of  the  Terb  of  existence,  the  first  person 
being  adopted  in  the  H^Tlii,  I  am,  of  Exod.  iii. ;  only  that  in  the 
proper  name,  the  form  of  the  verb  njri,  instead  of  njH,  is 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  easier  pronunciation,  the  other  fonn 
ITJVj  "  yihyeh,"  being  too  difficult  for  a  word  in  very  frequent 
use.     This  present-future  of  the  verb  substantive  denotes  con- 
tinuousness,  aad  when  not  limited  would  signify  continuousness 
in  every  respect,  and  so  would  imply  the  unchangeableness 
of  God's  purposes,  and  the  certain  fulfilling  of  his  promises.  As 
long  as  God's  promises  were  unfulfilled,  there  was  no  experience 
of  the  continuousness  of  his  purpose,  and  the  unchangeableness 
of  his  character.    The  Patriarchs  had  only  the  promises  un- 
fulfilled ;  in  respect  to  the  fulfilment  of  them,  "they  received  not 
the  promises.^    €K>d  is  now  about  to  fulfil  the  great  promise  to 
give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  their  seed,  and  so  he  announces 
himself  to  Moses  in  the  words,  "  I  am  Jehovah,"  and  tells  him, 
that  while  the  Patriarchs  had  manifestation  of  God   in  his 
character  as  El-Shaddai,  they  had  not  experience  of  him  as 
regards  this  name,  which  implied  the  continuousness  and  un- 
changeableness of  his  gracious  purposes  towards  them.    He  had 
indeed,  he  says,  established  his  covenant  with  them,  to  give 
them  the  land  wherein'  they  were  strangers ;  he  has  now  heard 
the  groans  of  their  descendants,  and  remembers  his  covenant. 
He  therefore  bids  Moses  tell  them  emphatically,  ''I  am  Je- 
hovah," promises  to  deliver  them,  to  take  them  to  be  his  people, 
while  he  will  be  their-God,  whereby,  he  says,  "  Te  shall  know  that 
I  am  Jehovah"  (not  as  in  the  English  Version,  that  I  Jehovah 
am)  *'  your  God  that  bringeth  you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of 
the  Egyptians ;  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the  land  concerning 
which  I  did  swear  to  give  it,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  for  an  heritage.     I  am  Je- 
hovah." !rhis  emphatic  repetition  of  the  phrase, "  I  am  Jehovah," 
and  the  assertion  that  the  Children  of  Israel  should  now  come 
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to  know  this  by  their  deliverance,  plainly  shows  that  it  was  not 
only  as  a  mere  name,  as  merely  a  vocal  sound,  that  they  should 
now  become  acquainted  with  Jehovah,  and  that  it  was  in  respect 
to  the  import  of  the  name  and  the  character  implied  in  it,  and 
not  merely  to  the  name  itself,  that  God  was  not  known  to  the  Pa- 
triarchs. Hence  when  Moses  was  first  commissioned  to  go  to  the 
Children  of  Israel,  and  when  he  asked  what  he  should  tell  them 
was  the  name  of  Him  by  whom  he  was  sent,  attention  is  drawn 
away  from  the  name  as  ft  mei;e  name,  to  be  fixed  on  ita  import, 
by  the  change  in  God^s  reply  from  the  usual  form  in  the  third 
person,  niH^,  to  the  first  person,  H^riK.  The  usual  form,  as 
commonly  in  the  case  of  a  familiar  name,  or  one  becoming 
familiar  by  frequent  use,  would  be  heard  without  recalling  its 
import ;  the  change  of  person  forces  this  on  the  attention  of  the 
people :  "  I  am," — I  that  am  and  ever  will  be, — "  hath  sent  me 
unto  you."  And  this  import  of  the  name  thus  made  known, 
and  proved  by  the  evidences  of  God's  unchangeablencss  then 
afforded,  continued  to  the  close  of  the  sacred  records  to  be  con- 
stantly urged  on  the  minds  of  the  covenant  people :  "  I,  Jehovah, 
change  not,  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed,"  Mai. 
iii.  6.  Not  only  therefore  in  the  mere  verbal  construction 
of  Exod.  vi.  3,  but  in  the  import  of  the  entire  passage,  there  is 
strong  ground  for  concluding  that  something  else  than  the 
simple  introduction  of  a  new  name  was  intended.  And  if  this 
be  the  case,  all  that  is  built  on  that  interpretation  falls  to 
ground. 

At  any  rate  it  is  quite  plain  that  henceforward  this  name 
Jehovah,  whether  now  for  the  first  time  introduced,  or  revived 
after  having  fallen  into  disuse,  or  only  now  invested  with  new  and 
special  significance,  was  to  be  the  great  name  of  God  amongst 
the  Children  of  Israel.  And  if  from  this  point  of  view  we  now 
look  back  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  a  constant 
effort  to  identify  Jehovah  with  every  title  and  designation  by 
which  God  had  previously  been  worshipped,  to  make  it  absorb 
into  itself  all  other  names,  and  take  up  every  form  of  worship 
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that  liad  before  been  offered  to  God  under  whatsoever  designation. 
Thus  in  Gen.  ii.  4  the  Elohim  of  creation  is  Jehovah  Elohim 
that  made  heaven  and  earth ;  in  iv.-ix.  Jehovah  is  the  Elohim 
of  the  first  parents  of  mankind  and  of  their  descendants  to  the 
time  of  Noah  and  the  flood*  After  that  the  first  sacrifice  is  offered 
to  Jeho^vnh,  and  he  is  Jehovah  the  Elohim  of  Shem  from  whom 
the  chosen  race  was  to  descend.  It  is  Jehovah  that  calls  Abra- 
ham,  and  to  whom  the  Patriarch  offers  his  first  localised  worship 
at  the  several  places  of  his  sojourn  on  coming  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  xii.  xiii.  He  is  Jehovah  El-Elion,.  the  God  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  xiv.  He  is  Adonai,  or  Lord,  when  addressed  by 
Abraham,  xv.  xviii.  In  xvi.  he  is  the  El  who  hears  Hagar's 
affliction,  by  reason  of  which  her  son  is  to  be  called  Ishmael,  and 
the  locaHsed  El-roi  of  the  fountain  Lahairoi,  at  which  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  appeared  to  her.  Then  in  xvii.  Jehovah  announces 
himself  as  El-Shaddai,  the  name  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid 
in  Exod.  vi.  It  is  Jehovah  that  Abraham  invokes  at  the 
grove  he  has  planted  at  Beersheba  imder  the  name  of  El-OIam 
in  xxi.  33.  In  xxiv.  he  is  the  Elohim  of  heaven,  and  the  Elohim 
of  the  earth.  In  xxvi.  Jehovah  appears  to  Isaac  as  l^fore  to 
Abraham,  and  renews  the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Again, 
when  Jacob  is  on  his  way  to  Mesopotamia,  Jehovah  appears  to 
him  at  Bethel  as  the  Elohim  of  his  fathers,  and  Jacob  vows  that 
if  God  brings  hm  back  in  safely  to  his  father's  house,  and  Je- 
hovah  will  be  his  Elohim  also,  that  shall  be  the  house  of  God^ 
ch.  xxviii.  In  xxxi.  it  is  Jehovah  bids  Jacob  return,  and  to 
whom  he  appeals  to  watch  between  himself  and  Laban ;  while  in 
xxxii.  he  prays  to  him  as  the  God  of  his  fathers  who  had  bid 
him  return ;  again,  by  reference  at  least,  he  is  the  God  who 
bids  him  go  to  Bethel  and  make  there  an  altar  to  the  God  that 
appeared  to  him  when  he  fled,  who  was  Jehovah,  and  hence  in 
fulfilment  of  his  vow,  it  is  Jehovah  that  is  the  El-Bethel,  to 
whom  he  builds  the  altar  at  Bethel,  because  God  there  appeared 
to  him,  that  God  having  been  Jehovah  (comp.  xxviii.  xxxv.) 
Lastly,  it  is  Jehovah  for  whose  salvation  Jacob  has  waited,  when 
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at  the  last  he  takes  leave  of  his  sons,  xlix.  18,  having  previously 
by  reference,  if  not  by  name,  implied  the  care  of  Jehovah  for 
him  and  his  fathers,  as  in  xlviiL  15, 16.  And  this  identification 
of  Jehovah  with  other  names  and  manifestations  of  God  is  much 
more  explicit  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  book  than  in  the  later, 
as  if  the  author  had  sufficiently  effected  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing it,  and  felt  himself  afterwards  more  free  to  use  the  names 
that  offered  themselves,  with  less  regard  to  this  particular  end. 
And  if  these  identifications  are  mainly  confined,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  partitionists,  to  passages  of  Jehovistic  author- 
ship, that  is  only  because  their  assumption,  that  the  writer  of 
the  so-called  Elohistic  narrative  knew  nothing  of  Jehovah,  ne- 
cessarily, and  as  a  consequence,  excludes  from  the  part  assigned 
to  that  writer  all  passages  where  Jehovah  is  mentioned.  Still 
against  these  critics  stands  the  famous  seventeenth  chapter, 
which  has  been  relied  on  as  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the 
theory,^  but  which  cannot  be  made  to  serve  this  purpose  but 
by  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  an  interpolation  or  alteration  in 
f7. 1,  by  which  the  name  Jehovah  is  said  to  appear  in  that  place. 
But  to  assume  that  this  is  the  case  in  order  to  make  this  pas- 
sage Elohistic,  in  spite  not  only  of  the  existing  Hebrew  text, 
but  of  the  LXX.,  who  so  often  differ  from  the  Hebrew  else- 
where, and  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  has  Jehovah 
also,  and  then  to  argue  from  the  characteristics  of  this  passage 
thus  made  exclusively  Elohistic,  in  proof  of  the  Elohistic  ' 
origin  of  other  passages,  is  most  imwarrantable.  Yet  the 
critics  who  thus  distrust  even  the  Hebrew  text,  when  it  is  op- 
poted  to  their  theory,  rely  on  ita  correctness  when  it  is  in  their 
favour,  in  passages  where  the  readings  of  the  LXX.  throw  dis- 
credit on  it,  as  already  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Elohistic  part 
of  the  history  of  the  deluge. 

1  Ab  by  Kueaen,  p.  80. 
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*  « 


^*  Jehovah  not  a  PhcBnidan  Ood. 

This  is  the  place  to  notice  a  theory  which  has  found  some 
advocates,  that  Jehovah  was  a  name  in  use  amongst  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  designated  the  deity  known  also  as  the  Sun  Gbd, 
Adonis,  and  Dionysus.  After  the  very  complete  view  of  the 
objections  to  this  supposition,  given  in  the  article  Jehovah  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to 
enter  on  the  discussion  of  it  here.  But  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
has,  notwithstanding,  brought  it  forward  again  in  the  ^last 
volume  of  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  affirming  the  notion 
with  much  confidence ;  and  he  not  only  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  proofs  on  which  he  relies,  but  also  in  an 
appendix  presents  an  abridged  translation  of  a  chapter  from 
Movers'  Phonizier,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  not  the 
Hebrew  Jehovah,  but  a  kindred  form,  J^IH*,  written  with  H 
instead  of  Jl,  was  employed  by  the  PhoDnicians  to  denote  the 
Sun  God,  Adonis,  and  Dionysus,  as  the  source  and  giver  of  life. 
As  usual,  the  Bishop  goes  beyond  those  whom  he  makes  his 
authorities.  In  this  case  he  not  only  leans  to  the  notion  that 
it  was  the  Hebrew  form,  Jehovah,  the  Phoenicians  had,  but, 
whereas  Movers  only  supposes  that  the  two  names  existed  col- 
laterally, the  Bishop  maintains  that  the  Israelites  borrowed  the 
name  from  the  Phoenicians  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine. 
It  seems  therefore  desirable  to  review  the  grounds  of  this  sup- 
position, and  see  how  far  they  bear  out  the  conclusions  built 
on  them  with  such  unhesitating  confidence. 

If  the  Patriarchs  were  acquainted  with  the  name  Jehovah, 
and  had  it  in  use,  it  is  clear  that  the  name  must  have  been  one  of 
ancient  Shemitic  origin,  and  was  probably  brought  by  Abraham 
with  him  from  Mesopotamia.^    And  that  a  name  of  Hebrew 

^  That  the  name  Jah,  used  in  the  Bible  only  in  poetry  and  the  composition  of 
proper  names,  was  originally  an  independent  name,  is  not  impossible.  It  has  just 
now  been  found  in  nse  amongst  the  tribes  of  Central  Aral)ia,  recently  yisited  by 
Lient-CoL  Pelly  and  Mr.  Palgrave,  as  the  name  of  the  pole-star,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  used  as  expressiye  of  adoration.    Lieut.-Col.  PeUy,  British  Politioal 
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origin  should  have  been  known  to  the  Phoenicians^  who  spoke  a 
dialect  closely  allied^  would  be  by  no  means  unlikely.  But  the 
evidence  that  they  had  this  name  in  use  as  denoting  one  of  their 
gods,  or  that  the  Israelites  borrowed  it  £rom  them,  has  abso- 
lutely no  existence.  That  which  is  adduced  as  evidence  is 
insufficient  even  for  an  antiquarian  conjecture,  prone  as  anti- 
quaries are  to  form  conjectures  on  the  slightest  grounds ;  much 
less  is  it  of  weight  in  regard  to  a  conclusion  of  so  much  moment 
as  that  in  question.  We  now  proceed  to  make  good  this  con- 
fident assertion. 

1.  Of  all  the  alleged  authorities,  none  lays  claim  to  any  high 
antiquity,  but  that  of  the  apocryphal  Sanchuniathon,  which  is 
only  known  to  ua  by  the  report  of  Philo  Byblius,  whom  some 
suspect  to  have  been  himself  the  pretended  Sanchuniaihon,  while 
the  report  of  Philo  is  only  known  to  us  through  Porphyry,  and 
that  of  Porphyry  through  Eusebius.  Porphyry's  statement  is, 
that  "by  far  the  most  correct  description  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  most  consistent  with  their  places  and  names,  is  given 
by  Sanchuniathon,  who  received  his  memoirs  from  Hierombalus 
the  priest  of  the  god  leuo.  He  having  dedicated  his  history  to 
Abibalus,  the  king  of  the  Borytians,  was  admitted  by  him,  and 
by  those  who  examined  it  along  with  him,  to  have  given  a  correct 
account. — ^Philo  Byblius  translated  the  work  of  Sanchuniathon 
into  the  Ghreek  language."^     The  -name  Hierombalus  is  plainly 

Kesident  at  the  Persian  Gulf,  thUs  writes  of  the  Wahabees :— ^*  They  respect  the 
poltf-star,  which  they  call  Jah,  as  the  one  immoveable  point  wMch  directs  all 
trayellers  by  sea  and  land."  Edin.  Keview,  for  OctoDer,  1865,  Art.  on  Mr.  W. 
G.  Palgrave's  TraTels  in  Central  Arabia,  fix>m  which  the  following  is  extracted : 
— **  Whether  the  name  Tab  or  Yahee  (for  I  have  heard  now  one  occur  and  now  tho 
other^,  which  is  by  them  and  by  them  alone,  as  it  would  seem,  applied  to  the  polar- 
star,  nas  any  connexion  with  credence  or  worship,  I  am  unable  to  say." — ^Vol.  ii. 
p.  262.  Fuerst,  Hebrew  and  Ghaldee  Lexicon,  infers  from  Isaiah  xxvi.  4,  and  P6. 
Ixviii.  6,  **  that  a  more  mysterious,  perhaps  a  holier  name  (^^9)  existed  from  primi- 
tive times  besides  the  short  name  of  God  rl) ,  under  whose  form  rl^  may  have  been 

conceived  of  as  invested  with  higher  attributes."  However,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  evidence,  one  may  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  name,  and  be  content  to  regard 
the  2  as  a  prei>08ition,  at  any  rate  the  apposition  of  Jah  and  Jehovah  in  those  places, 
and  also  in  Isaiah  xii.  2,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  independence  of  these  names,  one 
of  the  other. 
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the  Hebrew  Jerabbaal ;  and  some  of  the  older  and  less  critical 
writers,  as  Bochart,  did  not  hesitate  to  think  that  Gideon  lum- 
self  was  the  informant  of  Sanchuniathon.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  name  was  taken  from  the  book  of  Judges,  as  one 
imagined  to  have  been  connected  in  some  way  with  Berjrtus,  from 
the  mention  of  the  adoption  of  Baal-Berith  as  a  god  after  GKdeon's 
death.  He  would  naturally  have  been  described  by  one  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  Israelitish  affairs  as  a  priest  of  JehoYah, 
from  his  having  bmlt  an  altar  to  him  and  invoked  upon  it  Jehovah 
Shalom.  But  whoever  this  Hierombalus  was,  or  was  pretended 
to  be,  there  is  no  assertion  that  the  God  'leveb  was  worshipped 
by  the  Berytians,  but  only  that  they  acknowledged  the  correct- 
ness of  the  information  derived  from  this-  priest  of  'Jeuc^  in 
reference  to  Jewish  matters.  Plainly  it  is  as  a  competent  au- 
thority respecting  Jewish,  not  Berytian  afSEiirs,  that  this  priest 
of  Jehovah  was  alleged  as  the  source  of  Sanchuniathon's  inform- 
ation. Whether,  therefore,  this  allusion  to  the  name  Jehovah 
be  genuine,  or  only  a  forgery  of  Philo  Byblius, — at  best  it  is 
apocryphal, — ^it  gives  not  the  slightest  countenance  to  the  notion 
that  the  PhoBuicians  had  that  name  in  use  amongst  themselves. 
Whenever  Sanchuniathon  may  have  lived,  if  he  ever  lived  at 
all,  Philo  was  himself  a  contemporary  of  Adrian. 

2.  From  the  antiquity,  pretended  or  real,  of  Sanchuniathon, 
we  arrive  after  a  long  interval  at  the  testimony  of  Biodorus 
Siculus.  With  what  relevancy  to  tjie  present  discussion  this  is 
adduced  it  is  hard  to  see,  as  he  mentions  the  name  ^Ia&  in  con- 
nexion only  with  Moses  and  the  Jewish  people.  He  merely  says,^ 
that  amongst  the  Jews  it  was  reported  that  Moses  claimed  to 
have  received  the  laws,  which  he  enacted,  from  the  God  called 
lao.     Except  as  identifying  this  name  with  the  Jehovah  of  the 

'Iffpofi/9dUotf  rov  Up4mt  0cov  rov  'Icv^,  6s  *A$ifid?tj^  r^  /BcuriAt?  BiypvrW  r^r  UrropUuf 
i^oBtls  inf  ix^lpov  koX  r&p  Kor'  ainhv  i^€Taffr&v  riis  it\ii6t(as  mptZix^* — f^  ^  ^^v 
2a7X<'(^<^^^"''^'  *^'  'EAAiiSa  jhAvvtuf  ^p/ii^rcvirt  ^iXwp  6  B&fi>Ms, — Porphyriiu,  It. 
Contra  Christianofi,  apud  Scaligeri  Fragmenta  Gnec.  Vet  Emend.  Temp.  Addita. 

^  Oo^  fUr  T^p  TPif  'Aptfuunrots  ZaBpai^miP  laropowrtv  r\iw  kydShw  Baifiawa 
Toptatot^euriM  robs  r6funfs  abrS^^tSoptu' — wofk  tk  rots  *Iov8cUoif  Mwoifir  rhp  *Iad 
ite%itdK»ilu909  9Uy,    Biod.  Sic.  Hist.  i.  94. 
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Hebrews  it  does  not  affect  tlie  question  at  issue.  So  far  as  his 
words  enable  us  to  judge,  Diodorus  knew  nothing  of  the  name 
as  having  been  employed  bj  the  PhoBnicians. 

3.  The  pretended  oracle  of  the  Clarian  Apollo,  of  unknown 
date,  but  preserved  by  Macrobius,^  who  wrote  about  a.d.  400,  is 
relied  on  as  identifying  the  god  lao  with  Dionysus,  as  well  as 
with  Zeus,  Hades,  and  the  Sun.  Then  as  Dionysus  was  the 
Berytian  Adonis,  and  Manasses,  according  to  the  report  pre- 
served by  Suidas,  set  up  an  image  of  Jupiter  with  four  faces  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  this  way  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
lao  was  a  Phoenician  deity.     The  oracle  is  as  follows  : — 

"Opyia  filif  9^a&Tas  ixp^^  Pifr€vB4a  K*6$ttr. 
*Ey  iriardr^  waifnji  v^vtffit  Kcd  povs  i^a'wnip6s, 
^pd(€o  rhv  irdrreur  thrarow  9c^v  Hfififi^  *lda»f 
Xtlfiart  fxkp  r*  AfSi)y,  Aia  V^ta^i  iipxofi^potoy 
'H4kiop  8^  Bip€vSf  /ifTor^pov  Vitfipbp  *ldm. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  relies  on  the  elegance  of  the  versification 
for  the  genuineness  of  this  oracle.  Apollo  seems,  however,  to 
have  breathed  into  it  as  little  poetry  as  sense.  The  second  line 
seems  quite  unmeaning,  at  least  in  its  connexiolx  with  the 
preceding,  and  certainly  the  Bishop  in  making  sense  of  it  does 
not  translate  it  correctly.  His  translation  of  the  oracle  is  as 
follows : — "  It  was  right  that  those  knowing  should  hide  the 
ineffable  orgies.  For  in  a  little  deceit  there  is  prudence  and 
an  adroit  mind.  Explain  that  lao  is  the  most  high  God  of  aU, — 
in  winter  Aides,  and  Zeus  in  commencing  spring,  and  Helios  in 
summer,  and  at  the  end  of  autumn  tender  lao.^'  Now  aXairciBpb^f 
rendered  adroit  by  the  Bishop,  does  not  bear  this  meaning.  It 
is  rendered  by  Liddell  and  Scott,  easily  exhausted,  i.e.,  powerless, 
feeble.  It  must  be  construed  with  both  avi/eai^  and  voth,  or  the 
sentence  will  be  self-contradictory,  unless  we  take  Travfyij  as  a 
nominative  agreeing  with  avveai^.  In  one  case,  a  little  deceit, 
in  the  other  deceit  in  general,  is  represented  as  devoid  of  sense 
and  prudence,  whereas  the  first  verse  would  seem  to  recommend 
it  as  needful  in  order  to  conceal  the  ineffable  mysteries,  if  that 

^  SatunuOia,  i.  18. 
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be  the  meaning  of  the  word  vrpret/Oia.  "  The  most  high  God," 
in  the  third  line,  is  not  a  title  answering  to  Elion,  which  was  in 
use  no  doubt  amongst  the  Phoenicians  as  well  as  the  Hebrews. 
The  genitive  irdvrtav  shows  that  only  the  highest  of  all  the 
gods  is  meant  by  this  expression.  The  Bishop  feels  the 
awkwardness  of  the  last  line  so  much  that  he  several  times 
refers  with  approval  to  the  emendation  of  it  proposed  by  Lobeck, 
who  reads  a^pov  ''ASaviv,  for  afipov  ^Idoo.  This  emendation  is 
grounded  of  course  on  the  epithet  a^pov.  But  though  that 
epithet  is  very  proper  as  applied  to  the  effeminate  and  youthful 
Adonis  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  very  absurd  as  used  in  regard  to  the 
PhoBnician  Sun-God.  However,  the  oracle  is  not  worth  any 
attempt  at  emendation,  being  of  doubtful  genuineness,  and  of 
no  weight  in  proof  of  the  notion  in  support  of  which  it  is 

■ 

adduced.^ 

As  regards  the  genuineness  of  the  oracle,  suspicious  in  itself, 
it  is  doubly  suspicious  from  the  source  whence  Macrobius 
derived  it.  For  it  cannot  be  too  particularly  noted  that  Ma- 
crobius speaks  of  it  as  existing  amongst  the  so-called  Orphic 
verses.  These  verses  he  quotes  in  proof  that  Bacchus  was 
identical  with  the  Sun,  as  well  as  with  Zeus  and  Hades.  The 
well-known  verse  to  that  effect, — 

ETs  Zehsf  tts  *A8i}S)  ets'lIAcoy,  (Is  Ai6uwros^ 

is  founded,  he  says,  on  the  authority  of  the  Clarian  oracle,  in 
which  another  name  is  also  given  to  the  Sun,  who  in  the  same 
sacred  verses,  amongst  other  names,  has  that  of  ^Ido) ;  for  Apollo 
having  been  consxdted  as  to  which  it  was  of  the  gods,  who  was 
thus  named,  answered  in  the  verses  above  quoted.^    Evidently  it 

^  If  a  oonjectaral  emendation  conld  make  an  anthority  ayailable  as  evidence  in  a 
discnssion  of  this  kind,  it  wonid  be  as  admissable  on  one  side  as  the  other.  Why  then 
might  not  the  reading  fieroK^pov  'Efipcuoy  *ldt»  be  adopted  as  well  as  (ifipov  "KZ^vlv  ? 
Or  we  might  read  *'A^pa|as  *l6u,  this  being  the  well-known  title  on  the  Basilidian 
amnlets,  and  thns  connect  the  oracle  with  Gnostic  sources.  We  may  remark  that  in 
Stephens'  Greek  Thesaurus,  Ed  Yalpy,  s.v.  &/3pa,  «t'i^,  ^pa^  ancilla^  the  following  is 
attributed  to  Kuhnius,  ad  J.  Poll.  iv.  151 :  —Ipse  Eustathius  vocem  pro  peregrind  habet. 
Fallor,  an  ab  n^iy,  quod  notat  Hebrsam.  Kam  Syrorum  Hebrseorumque  puellas 
Ethnicis  serviisse,  nemini  paullo  humaniori  ignotum. 

'  It  is  better  to  give  at  foil  length  the  words  of  Macrobius  himself: — ^Physici 


1  «    ^■"^  -A-ii  < 
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was  amongst  the  Orphic  verses  that  he  found  this  oracle,  which 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  them  in  order  to  justify 
the  identification"  of  the  four  names  as  denoting  one  supreme 
God.  Now  these  Orphic  verses  have  the  same  character 
amongst  the  learned  as  the  Sibylline  verses.  A  large  part 
of  them  were  forged,  either  by  Jews  like  Aristobulus,  or  by 
Christian  and  Gnostic  grammarians,  who  found  a  market  for 
such  wares  amongst  the  early  apologists.  These  unsuspect- 
ingly received  them  as  genuine,  and  quoted  them  in  their 
controversies  with  their  pagan  opponents,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  readily  admitted  them  also,  as  showing  that  a  purer 
theism  underlay  the  current  mythology,  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  reject  Christianity  as  unnecessary.  Some  of  the 
pagans  may  have  also  composed  verses  of  this  kind,  with  the 
view  of  sustaining  paganism,  when  Christian  ideas  began  to 
prevail  amongst  the  people  generally.  Hence  there  is  nothing 
so  suspicious  as  quotations  ascribed  to  pagan  authors,  but  con- 
taining Jewish  or  Christian  ideas  more  or  less  distinctly  ex- 
pressed. Orpheus  and  the  Orphic  verses  became  a  favourite 
authority  to  which  these  were  referred ;  and  therefore  the  mere 
fact  of  a  saying  being  ascribed  to  such  a  source  is  enough  to 
create  a  doubt  of  its  genuineness.     The  Cornelius  Labeo,  who 

Ai6pva'op^  9ihs  vohy^  quia  solem,  mundi  mentem  esse  dixerant.  Mnndns  aatem  Tocatur 
coelunii  quod  appellant  Joyem.    Undo  Aratiis  de  coelo  dictarus  ait : 

'Ex  9ths  hpxAneBa* 

Liber  k  Romanis  appellator ;  quod  liber  et  Tagus  est,  nt  ait  Nseviiu : 

HSc  qu&  sol  yagpis  igneas  habenas 
Immittit  propius,  jugatque  terrae. 

Idem  yersns  Orpbici  tlffiovXtja  yocantes  boni  consilii  bunc  denm  prsdstitem  monstrant- 
Nam,  si  conceptu  mentes  consilia  nascuntar ;  mundi  aatem  mentem  solem  esse  opi- 
nantur  auctores,  k  quo  in  homines  manat  intelligendi  principium :  merito  boni  consilii 
solem  antistitem  credidenint.  Solem  Liberum  esse  manifesto  pronuntiat  Oipbeus 
hoc  yersu : 

*HA<o}  6y  AiSmjffov  iitUKTia'tv  KdKioviFiv, 

£t  is  quidem  yersus  absolutior,  ille  yerp  ejusdem  yatis  operosior : 

Etr  Zc^f,  cfs^ASiir,  crs*'H\tos,  *ts  Ai6yvaos» 
Hujus  yersus  auctoritas  fundatur  oraculo  Apollims  Clarii;  in  quo  alind  qnoqne 
nomen  Soli  adjicitur,  qui  in  itdem  sacrtB  vertibut  inter  csetera  yocatur  'ld».  Nam 
consulttts  Apollo  Clarius  quis  deorum  babendus  sit,  qui  yocatur  'IiSw,  ita  effatos  est : 
"Opyia  fihf  ^^amas  k  t.\.  Nothing  can  be  ]^lainer  than  that  Macrobins  represents 
the  Orphic  yerses  as  the  source  from  whence  this  oracle  is  quoted. 

20 
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Macrobius  tells  us  had  commented  on  this  Clarian  oracle,  was 
doubtless  some  obscure  contemporary  of  Macrobius,  or  of  that 
period.  Had  be  belonged  to  a  much  earlier  date,  it  is  probable 
that  having  suryived  so  long,  he  would  have  been  mentioned  hy 
some  other  writer.  Or  if  he  was  a  man  of  any  eminence  in  the 
time  of  Macrobius,  it  is  strange  that  no  other  trace  of  his  exist- 
ence should  haye  come  down  to  us. 

But  whether  a  genuine  remnant  of  the  times  when  the  Oracles 
still  spoke,  or  a  forgery  of  more  recent  times,  this  Clarian  oracle 
gives  no  real  support  to  the  notion  of  a  Phoenician  Jehovah.  It 
does  indeed  identify  the  owner  of  the  name  lao  with  the  heathen 
deities  mentioned  in  it,  and  by  implication  with  Dionysus.  But 
this  is  only  in  accordance  with  a  prevalent  notion  of  those  times, 
that  the  Hebrew  worship  of  Jehovah  was  in  some  of  its  forms 
similar  to  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  that  Bacchus  and  Jehovah 
were  therefore  the  same  deity.  This  notion  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  who,  however,  dissents  from  it.  He  says  that  because  the 
Jewish  priests  used  a  trumpet  and  drums  in  their  worship,  and 
wore  fillets  of  ivy,  and  because  a  golden  vine  was  found  in  the 
temple,  some  thought  that  they  worshipped  Father  Liber, 
though,  as  he  thinks,  the  rites  were  very  different,  that  of 
Bacchus  being  festive  and  cheeri^l,  but  the  Jewish  rite  absurd 
and  mean.^ 

4.  The  disposition  to  identify  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  with 
certain  Jewish  rites  appears  also  in  the  passage  of  Plutarch 
alleged  in  this  discussion  as  favouring  the  notion  in  dispute. 
In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Symposiac  Problems,  Prob.  5,  the 
question  is  proposed  whether  it  was  from  a  feeling  of  reverence 
or  of  disgust,  that  the  Jews  abstained  from  swine's  flesh  P  One 
person  is  represented  as  attributing  it  to  the  respect  that  was 
supposed  to  be  paid  by  some  nations  to  swine,  as  having  taught 
the  art  of  ploughing  by  the  habit  which  that  animal  has  of 

^  Quia  sacerdotes  eomm  tibi&  tympanisque  concincbant,  heder4  Tinciebanttir, 
vitisque  aurea  templo  reperta,  Libenim  Patrem  coli  domitorem  orientis,  qaidam  arbitrati 
sunt,  nequaquam  congruentibus  institatis.  Quippe  Liber  festos  Isetosque  ritna 
posuit :  Judaeorum  mos  abeurdus  soididiuqae.    Hist.  y.  5. 
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rooting  in  the  ground.  Another  suggests  that  swine's  flesh  was 
thought  to  produce  leprosy,  and  that  because  of  this,  and  the  filthy 
habits  of  the  animal,  the  Jews  abstained  from  its  use.  But  then 
it  is  added  that,  if  a  reason  derived  from  mythological  con- 
siderations must  be  given,  the  boar  was  the  animal  that  slew 
Adonis,  who,  according  to  some,  was  beloved  by  Dionysus, 
according  to  others  was  Dionysus  himself.  And  then  it  is 
alleged  that  the  Hebrews  practised  rites  which  strongly  re- 
sembled the  rites  of  Bacchus,  such  as  the  feast  of  tabernacles  at 
the  time  of  vintage,  the  procession  with  palm  branches  re- 
sembling, thyrsi,  and  so  forth.  Also  they  had  persons  who 
played  on  harps  in  their  worship,  and  were  called  Levites 
(KeviTcu),  either  from  \wt09,  an  epithet  of  Bacchus  expressing 
the  loosening  of  the  tongue  and  like  effects  produced  by  wine,  or 
else  from  euio^.  They  likewise  observed  the  Sabbath,  and  some 
called  the  Bacchi  Sabbi  even  so  late  as  that  time.^  In  all  this 
there  is  not  a  word  of  allusion  to  the  Phoenicians,  or  to  the  name 
Jehovah.  But  the  Phoenicians  worshipped  Dionysus  under  the 
name  of  Adonis,  and  eHuy;  is  imagined  to  have  in  it  some  trace 
of  the  root  rTlH  from  which  Jehovah  is  formed,^  and  putting 

*  E(  8i  8et  Ko}  rh  fivBixh  irpo<r\a$e7y,  \4yerai  fxhy  6  *'A9ayis  ^h  rod  avhs  8<a^6ap- 
TJmUf  rhy  84  *'A9uyty  obx  trtpov,  hXhh.  Ai6yv<rov  yofil(ovat'  xal  iroAA^  ray  rfKovfieyafy 
ircp)  T&r  iofyriis  $t$aioi  rhy  \irfoy.  This  resemblance  is  presently  more  fally  explained 
by  another  of  the  company  ' — XlpSaroy  fily  ll<f>ri  rijs  fivyiffrris  koI  rtXtiorinis  ioprris 
irap*  abroTs  6  Kaip6s  icrn  koX  6  rSiros  Aioyiff^  vpotHiKcoy.  r^y  yhp  \€yofi4yriy  yritrrtlay 
iuefid^oyri  rpxryrir^  rpawf^ai  t«  vpotrrlBtyrai  vayro^Tris  dwd^pas,  dirb  (ricriyaisi 
Kol  KoBituriy  iK  KXrifidrvy  fid\t(rra  kcA  Kirrov  8tair€irAi77/tt^ya<T,  Koi  r^y  Tportpay  rrjs 
ioprrjs  (TKTjyiiy  6yofid(ov(riy.  ikiyats  8^  Sarepoy  rifitpcus  IkWriy  iopr^y  ouk  tiy  8t' 
iuyiyfjuirvy  aW^  &yrtKpvi  Bdxxou  KaKou/i^yov  rtKowrty.  itrri  Z\  ira2  Kparr}Do<f>opia 
ris  iopr^  koI  0vp<roipopia  Tap*  a&roiy,  iy  f  Ovpaovs  ^x'''^**  *^*  '"^  hphy  tlfflcurw 
€la'€\d6yrts  Si  S,  n  9p&ffiy  ovk  tfffjLW.  tlKhs  8e  Baucx^iciy  ttycu  rii  iroio6fAtva'  koX  yhp 
a^Tiy^i  fAtKpaus  Sxmp  *Apy(7oi  roTs  AioyvorloHy  kyaKoXoiffiivoi  rhy  dthy  XP^^^"'^'  '^'^^ 
KiBapiioyrts  trtpoi  xpotrlaiTiy  ots  abrol  Afvlras  vpotroyofidiovfftyj  cfre  irapk  rhy  Kvatoyy 
cfrc  fuiWov  vaph  rhy  etiioy  r^s  ixtK\i}a'toft  y^tyrifi^yris.  ot/jiai  8c  Kal  r^y  r&y  ffofifidrwy 
iopr^v  fi^  trayrdvcuriy  i,irpo(rBi6yvaoy  ttyai.  ^d0fiovs  yhip  icat  yvy  in  itoXXoX  robs 
BoKxovs  KoAoDtTi,  KcU  rabrtiv  hpiaffi  r^y  ^y^y  Bray  6pytd(wn  r^  Ot^,  This  cry, 
answering  to  the  name  Sabbi,  was  doubtless  the  title' Sabaoth,  and  the  open  invocation 
of  Bacchus  without  senigma  was  taken  perhaps  from  the  title  Adonei,  identified  with 
Adonis,  who  was  also  Dionysus.  Or  some  form  of  the  verb  Hp^j  "  ^  weep,"  as  in 
Ps.  cxxvi»,  which,  as  one  of  the  Psalms  of  degrees,  was  sung  at  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, might  have  sounded  to  a  Greek  like  the  name  of  Bacchus. 

*  With  tSios  are  ioined  c2a,  tbo7,  and  other  similar  words  used  in  the  Bacchic  worship. 
The  derivation  ot  these  words  from  niH  or  a  similar  Hebrew  root  is  extremely 
uncertain.  But  even  if  this  origin  be  admitted,  the  Sun  God  havin?  been  regarded 
as  the  source  of  life  and  existence,  nothing  is  proved  as  to  the  use  of  the  name  H^n^. 
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these  fiEicts  to  what  Plutarch  says,  the  advocates  of  this  notion 
think  that  they  have  some  support  from  his  remarks.  Plutarch, 
never  dreamed  of  any  such  thing,  even  if  we  could  suppose 
that  €vio^  was  a  possible  etymology  for  the  name  Ijevit«,  and 
that  the  word  Sabbath  was  akin  to  the  name  by  which  the 
Bacchi  were  sometimes  designated. 

5.  An  authority  greatly  relied  on  is  Johannes  Lydus,  a 
Byzantine  writer  bom  a.d.  490,  who,  speaking  of  Dionysus, 
says  that  ''the  Chaldaeans  call  that  Ood  lao,  which  in  the 
language  of  the  PhoDuicians  means  intelligible  light."  He  adds 
that  *'  he  is  called  frequently  Sabaoth  also,  as  the  Gh)d  presiding 
over  the  seven  poles,  namely  the  Demiurge."^  This  statement 
re-appears  with  a  certain  difference  in  Qeorgius  Cedrenus,  a 
much  later  writer,  namely  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  says 
that  "  ^  afi>  is  interpreted  by  the  Chalda^ans  to  be  intelligible 
light  in  the  language  of  the  Phoenicians ;  and  Sabaoth,  he  that 
is  over  the  seven  poles,  that  is,  the  Demiurge."*  The  ChaldsBana 
here  spoken  of  are  plainly  not  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
GhaldaBa,  but  the  astrologers  of  far  later  times.  Thus  Aulas 
Gellius,  NocL  Att.  xiv.  1,  speaks  of  those,  qui  sese  Chald<BOS  seu 
ffcnethliacos  appellant  And  the  expression  ^clk  vorjrov,  as  a  name 
appUed  to  God,  belongs  not  the  ancient  Phoenician,  but  to  the 
neo-Platonic  theology.  For  so  we  find  it  used  by  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  who  says  that  "  the  good  Being  is  so 
called  because  he  fills  every  super-celestial  intelligence  with 
inteUigible  light." ^  Then  "the  language  of  the  Phoenicians" 
would  in  these  late  times,  when  the  Jews  had  been  dispersed, 
and  Syro-Phoenicians  were  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine using  an  Aramaic  or  Hebraistic  dialect,  denote  in  the 

^  0(  XoASaTot  rhy  0f2ir  'laif  Kiyovtrir  &rr}  roC  0«t  vont^'itv  rf  ^ot^xmr  yXmcop. 
xal  :ictfiait6  8i  voAXaxov  A^crai,  otoy  6  Mp  rohs  Iwrh.  woKovtj  rovriariw  6 
Aiijfitovpy6s. — J.  Lydns,  De  Mensibos,  iy,  38. 

'  *'OTi  ri  &^  TTOp^  XaXHaiois  ipfiiiy(V€Tcu  ^us  y&ifrhy  rg  ^oiyUtoy  y\S»<f(nf'  kolL  "Xafiai^Q 
Zl  6  {nr\p  Itrrck  irt^Xovf,  rovriffriv  6  Aififuovpybs  Qt6s. — G.  Cedrenns,  £d.  Bekkero, 
Tol.  i ,  p.  296. 

'  ^As  yorirhy  6  iiyaShs  Ktyerai^  8i&  rh  vdyra  fi\y  int^povpdytoy  yovy  ifivtfiirhJLyeu 
yoTiTov  ^C07^f.  De  Divinis  Nominibius,  cap.  ir.,  sect,  v.,  Apud  Suiceri  Thesaur. 
Theol.  s.y.  ^s. 


"TT^r  I  ,m  riiii«i»3ijiw»«yM«>'*M<«<>»M«i««iM«WBWiMiMW>pWi^^wtfaHN^ 
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mouth  of  a  Greek,  not  the  language  as  spoken  by  the  ancient 
Phoenicians^  but  the  then  current  Syriac.  Or,  at  any  rate,  either 
name  might  have  been  used  indifferently,  as  in  the  well-known 
words  of  Lucian  in  the  Pseudo^Mantta,  describing  Alexander  as 
ifxovd^  Tiva^  aarjfioxyi  <l>6eyy6fievo^y  otcu  yivoivr  av  ^E^paUov  fj  $ot- 
vucoDV.  Lydus  is  not  reporting  an  ancient  opinion  of  the  Chaldaeans 
but  something  they  alleged  in  or  about  his  own  times.  And,  at  any 
rate,  whether  this  was  alleged  as  an  ancient  saying  or  not,  certain 
it  is  that  in  no  Shemitic  dialect,  ancient  or  modem,  did  ^laoa  or  f^ 
oo)  as  Cedrenus  has  it,  signify  ^oi?  vorjrov.  These  Chaldaeans 
therefore  were  imposed  on,  or  themselves  practised  imposition  in 
giving  this  as  the  meaning  of  the  name  ;  or  else  there  is  an  error 
of  transcription  in  both  these  statements,  as  in  any  case  there 
must  be  in  one,  whether  Cedrenus  copied  from  Lydus  or  both  from 
some  common  source.  It  is  plain  that  nothing  is  said,  at  any  rate, 
of  a  Phoenician  use  of  the  name  to  designate  Dionysus.  It  was 
the  Chaldaeans  themselves  who  said  that  Dionysus  was  indicated 
by  the  name  in  question,  as  well  as  by  Sabaoth,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  which,  as  denoting  seven,  they  were  as  much  astray, 
as  in  the  case  of  *Iaa>  or  ^  au>,  except  that  there  is  some  slight 
resemblance  between  Sabaoth  in  this  its  Greek  form  and  the 
Hebrew  word  for  seven ;  in  its  Hebrew  form  there  is  none. 
These  testimonies  of  Lydus  and  Cedrenus  may  therefore  be 
dismissed,  as  giving  no  support  to  the  view  which  they  are 
adduced  to  prove.* 

1  The  taste  of  the  philosophizing  heretics,  for|rors  of  apocryphal  writings,  and 
others  of  those  days,  for  manipulating  with  the  Tetragrammaton,  already  hecome  a 
mystical  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  Philo,  may  he  instanced  in  the  ^Afipa^as  *Ic{»  of 
the  BasilidianB  already  noticed.  The  word  *'Ai9pa|af ,  which  numhers  365,  was  intended 
to  express  the  365  spheres  over  which  *ld»  presided.  Then  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
Moses,  as  recently  published  in  Tischendorfs  Apocalypsea  Apocrypha^  we  find  p.  1 6, 
18,  £Ye  addressing  Ood  by  the  name  'la^A.  This  is  plainly  a  substitute  compounded 
of  the  shorter  forms,  Jan  and  £1,  for  the  Jehovah  Elohim  of  Gen.  ii.  iii.  In  the 
Sibylline  verses  also,  JPradicatio  Noaehi^  apud  Fabricii  Cod.  Pseud.  Vet.  Test.  toI.  i., 
234,  the  following  description  of  his  own  name  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  God  : — 

'Ejv^a  ypdft.fiaT*  lx*«  rerpaa^AAa/BJs  cl/tu,  y6€i  /tf , 
Al  rpcif  at  TpwToi  9^o  Tpi/i/iar*  ^x^^^*^  iKdarif^ 
'H  \onrii  9h  ra  Aoiir&,  koI  tUriy  At^va  rk  rcivrt. 
Tov  irdvros  Z\  i^ftB/Mv  iicarovTdJBts  tlai  HU  ^kt^, 
Ka2  rpis  rpctt  9€KdB*s  sriv  y*  imd.  yvohs  B^,  ris  ct/u, 
OifK  ifiiriros  Utr^  Btiii^  irap*  ifioi  y«  ao^his. 
If  it  were  worth  while  to  oti'er  another  guess  in  addition  to  those  already  made  to 
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6.  The  authority  of  Tzetzes,  ad  Lycophr.  831,  is  also  adduced 
in  support  of  this  notion,  being  made  available,  however,  only  by 
a  conjectural  emendation.  Tzetzes  in  his  notes  on  Lycophron,  says 
that  Adonis  was  called  Tauw;  by  the  Cyprians.^  It  is  assumed 
that  the  worship  of  Adonis  passed  into  Cyprus  from  FhoBuicia, 
and  that  this  name  was  originally  'Iai/a9,  but  that  the  I  was  con- 
verted into  T  by  the  copyists.  As  the  authority  of  Tzetzes  ia 
relied  on,  it  would  only  have  been  £ur  to  have  given  the  whole 
of  what  he  says  on  this  subject.  But  first  it  will  be  requisite  to 
give  the  passage  of  Lycophron,  in  which  the  poet  representa 
Cassandra  as  foretelling  that  Menelaus  in  search  of  his  wife 
should  visit  various  places,  amongst  which^  she  says, — 

"octroi  tk  rKlifunfOf 

Kai  rhy  9f f  KXawr$4pra  Twbamot  rJ^p^ 
KpapTTJpi  AcvK^  rhy  tot*  Ijctotc  TTMXds, 

It  is  plain  that  Adonis  is  here  spoken  of,  and  that  Lycophroa 
regards  him  as  the  son  of  Myrrha.  Tzetzes,  however,  after 
subjoining  certain  other  comments  to  the  note  above  given,  then 
proceeds  to  say  that  there  was  a  Cyprian  Adonis  and  a  Biblian 
Adonis,  that  the  former  was  the  son  of  Cynaras,  and  the  latter 
of  Myrrha,  but  that  some,  not  knowing  this,  confounded  the  two, 
the  poet  on  whom  he  is  commenting  being  evidently  regarded 
by  him  as  sharing  in  this  mistake.'  Whatever  therefore  the 
authority  of  Tzetzes  may  be  worth  in  this   discussion,  it   is 

explain  this  triflings,  one  would  be  tempted  to  suegest  D^HytC  T\W  m  tlie  name 
intended.  This  combination  has  nine  letters,  of  which  five  are  consonants,  the  ((  and 
n  being  reckoned  as  vowels.  Then  looking  only  at  the  written  letters,  and  leaving  oat 
of  view  the  unwritten  vocalisation,  the  three  first  syllables  have  two  letters  each,  and 

the  last  three,  being  four  syUables  in  aU.  Beckoning  the  K  as  1000,  DvPIK  nomben 
1645.  The  number  yieldea  by  niH^  is  only  26.  If  this  be  doubled  we  shall  have  the 
specified  sum  1697.  The  fisict  that  this  name  had  a  JT'rs  or  spoken  substitute  for 
tne  written  form,  might  have  been  made  a  pretext  for  doubling  its  number,  in  order 
to  render  the  description  more  senigmatical. 

^  'O  *'A^vu  Faias  vapit  Ktnrpiois  icaXctrcu. 

'  *Ek  rod  clir«?v  H^  on  ^ir^tfrcTai  ti/^w  *A9^yi9os,  rhw  rSftrw  \4ytt,  fySa  jccireu  6 
^'ABmviSj  ii  r^v  Bl$\0Vf  ^  r^y  K^poy  Kot  iy  rg  Blfi\^  yiip  liy  *'AS»yif ,  jcoi  iy  rp 
K&rp<p  mpos  *'A8«i'if ,  6  Kvydpov*  awtp  ixpifiAs  riyts  oIk  vZ6t^s  ',  avyx^ovtrl  roht 
yiovs  r«t,  oi  fi^  yiyt&ffKoyrn  rhy  Mif^  *'AS»yty  Bifi\ioy  tlyatf  rhy  8i  6y  efro^r 
K(nrptoyf  p^ffoy  *A8^yi8os  i^y  K^poy  ^tdaty. 
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plainly  adverse  to  the  notion  it  is  addaced  to  support,  as  he 
distinguishes  the  Cyprian  ravas  trcrm  the  Phoenician  Adonis. 
Let  it,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  Phoenician  was  the  original 
and  only  Adonis,  about  whom  the  Greeks  afterwards  gathered 
their  contradictory  stories,  and  let  it  be  admitted  also  that  the 
Cyprians  received  their  notions  of  Adonis  firom  Phoenicia;  still 
a  testimony  that  has  to  be  altered  by  an  emendation,  which 
it  does  not  of  itself  require  or  suggest,  is  really  no  testimony  at 
all.  If  the  question  was  already  settled  beyond  dispute,  there 
might  be  a  good  ground  for  an  ingenious  conjectural  emenda- 
tion ;  but  a  matter  of  question  in  dispute  cannot  be  allowed  to 
suggest  an  emendation,  and  then  to  derive  proof  from  what  it 
has  thus  altered  in  its  own  favour.^  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  resort  to  conjectural  emendation  for  a  derivation  of  the 
name  Fava^.  The  Hebrew  n^|  to  shoot  forth,  to  be  high, 
mq/estic,  ghriom,  used  of  God,  or  its  kindred  n\ll,  was  probably 
the  root  of  this  name.  Under  the  latter  word,  Fuerst,  in  his 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  says,  '^In  Phenician  j)^  (Gawan) 
=  |)Mil  (elevated)  is  the  proper  name  of  the  old  deity  of  the 
Byblians;  \\  (majesty),  hence  the  proper  noun  ^75^1!  (GKvalius, 
i.e.,  -iun,  majesty  of  Elyon).''  He  also  explains  the  Ounebel 
of  Plautus,  Panulus,  v.  2,  67,  by  73  ^JMS,  majesty  of  Baal.  He 
gives  no  authority,  however,  for  the  word  by  itself  as  a  proper 
name,  nor  does  it  appear  as  such  in  the  Mon,  Phwn.  of  Gesenius.' 
7.  The  name  of  a  Tyrian  suffete  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
^A^hcuof;,  is  said  to  represent  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  nnisy, 
answering  to  Obadiah,  and  denoting  the  servant  of  Jah,  proving 
that  this  word  Jah  was  in  use  amongst  the  Tyrians,  and  by 
consequence,  it  is  assumed,  the  fuller  form  nVl^  also.  But  the 
analogy  of  like  Hebrew  forms,  when  transferred  to  Greek,  is  in 
&vour  of  a  very  different  spelling.  Thus  this  very  name  in  the 
ease  of  the  prophet  Obadiah  is  "OfiSuv;,  as  given  by  the  LXX. 

^  Of  course,  if  Tsetzee  is  to  be  amended,  so  must  Lycophron  also,  and  that  doubly. 
For  in  order  to  adapt  *la&aa  to  tbe  metre,  we  mast  read  K\a»a€4rr*  *la6ayrot  ioBtead 
of  KXMraB4pTa  Vu6arrot. 

>  See  Note  B,  p.  633. 
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And  tben  we  have  the  weU-known  forms  Esaias,  Elias,  not 
Esaios  and  Elaios.^  Bitias  as  mentioned  bj  Yirg^,  ^n.  L  738, 
Turn  BituB  dedit  incjrepitaniy  is  adduced  as  a  Punic  name,  having 
the  same  element  Jah  in  its  composition.  It  is  true  Bitias 
or  Bithias  was  a  real  Carthaginian  name,  and  occurs  in  Livy's 
history  of  the  Punic  wars,  but  that  it  contains  Jah  is  a  mere 
assumption.  The  name  Bithiah,  daughter  of  Jah,  given  to 
Mered  8  Egyptian  wife  (1  Ghron.  iv.  18),  is  of  purely  Jewish 
origin,  and  is  necessarily  feminine.  Another  of  Dido's  courtiers 
mentioned  on  the  same  occasion,  the  crinitus  lopas^  would  have 
been  just  as  much  to  the  purpose.  Why  is  not  this  name  adduced 
as  containing  evidence  of  the  same  element  in  its  composition  as 
appears  in  Jochebed,  Joash,  and  many  others  P  But  if  Dido's 
harper  has  been  passed  over,  not  so  has  been  the  wind  KoKirCa. 
by  means  of  which  Sanchuniathon  says  that  mankind  were 
formed.'  If  this  word  is  only  the  Hebrew  HJ  *$  71p,  "the  voice 
of  the  mouth  of  Jah,"  as  has*  been  supposed,  this  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  that,  too,  after  the  Jeho- 
vistic  additions  had  been  made  to  the  original  Elohistic  account 
of  the  Creation,  if  those  who  resolve  the  book  of  GenesLs  into 
separate  documents  of  different  date  and  authorship  are  to  be 
believed.  To  this  and  other  sayings  of  the  apocryphal  San- 
chuniathon, we  may  apply  the  dry  and  pithy  remark  of  Jortin 
on  the  Orphic  verses : — "  Clemens  observes  that  Orpheus  bor- 
rowed his  thoughts  and  expressions  from  the  Scriptures,  and  so 
far  he  is  certainly  right ; "  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  borrowing 
from  the  Scriptures. 

8.  The  name  "'lascxp^  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  HIH^, 
written  with  the  h,  and  pronounced  yachweh.  Indeed  it  seems 
that  this  harder  form  has  only  been  thought  of  with  a  view  to 
this  possible  identification  with  "Icucxof;, 

First,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 

1  See  Note  C,  p.  633. 

>  Ihiseb.  Pitep.  i.  tub  (it.,  Philo  BjbliiiB  de  Theologia  Sanqhnniathonis:— Elr^  ^M^t 
ywytvriffBai  iic  rov  KoXirta  ivifiov,  icaX  yvwaixhs  avrov  EmEcrt,  rovro  8i  r^rra  kpii^pvi^ip^ 
*Kwya  Ktu  Upmiyovop  Bvrtrohs  &v8^aj  offrcf  itaKovfUwovf, 
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''lafcxo^  from  £0^09,  as  derived  one  from  the  other.  The  Greek 
language  presents  other  instances  of  like  double  form,  as  ^80709 
and  0709,  /3aSv9  and  ^Bif^,  ^dXKoo  and  IdXKco,  the  two  last  being 
exact  counterparts  to  Bcucxp^  and  "Icuc^o^,  The  question  then 
that  next  arises  is,  which  should  have  the  priority  P  In  answer  to 
this  it  is  to  be  considered  that  Bacchus  might  more  readily  degene- 
rate into  lacchus,  passing  through  the  v  sound  of  b,  and  thence 
through  the  w  sound,  into  a  vocal  breathing.  And  this  would  be 
the  more  likely  in  a  word  used  repeatedly,  as  in  the  celebration 
the  Bacchic  rites,  and  uttered  in  loud  cries.  On  the  other  hand  the 
assuming  of  the  B  from  an  original  vocal  beginning  would  have 
been  more  difficult  and  unlikely.  Then,  again,  a  real  word  affords 
a  highly  probable  origin  for  Bacchus,  while  for  lacchus  we  have 
only  the  hypothetical  Phoenician  name  suggested.  The  Phoe- 
nician Bacchus,  tho  same  as  Adonis,  is  the  Tammuz  of  the 
Bible.  The  wailing  of  the  Bacchae  in  the  celebration  of  the 
orgies  is  well-known,  and  is  presented  to  us  in  the  "women 
weeping  for  Tammuz"  of  Ezek.  viii.  14.  Hence  the  verb 
npS,  bachay  to  weep,  would  have  afforded  to  the  PhoBnicians  a 
word  connected  with  these  rites  that  would  in  time  have  p£issed 
into  a  proper  name.  And  so  in  Fuerst's  Hebrew  Lexicon  we  find, 
"  jlS^*  Hesych.  fiaxxov  /cXauOfwv,  from  H^Sl/'^  This  derivation 
for  the  name  lb  at  least  more  probable  than  that  proposed  for 
lacchus,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  real,  and  not  a  mere  conjectural 
word,  which  is  suggested  as  the  origin. 

The  fact  that  lacchus  was  regarded  as  a  mystical  name'  has 
been  relied  on  in  connexion  with  the  secresy  attached  to  the 
name  Jehovah.  But  the  word  mystical  has  a  very  different  sense 
as  applied  to  these  two  names.  Jehovah  was  a  mystical  name 
in  later  times,  in  so  far  as  its  pronunciation  was  avoided,  and 
was  kept  secret  from  the  multitude.  lacchus  was  not  a  secret 
name  at  all,  but  well-known  from  the  cries  of  the  Bacchanalians ; 

>  See  BavidBon's  Translation,  p.  251.  Hesychius  ascribes  ibis  to  the  PhoBnidans  : — 
BoKX^Vi  K\ttvBf»hy,  ^oiViKct. 
2  Thus  Arrian,   Ezped.  Alex.  ii.  16,  sajs,  xoi  6  "Iwcxos  6  fiwrriKhs  ro^^  r<p 
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it  was  only  mystical  as  used  in  the  mystical  rites  of  Bacchus, 
and  perhaps  having  a  mystical  significance  attached  to  it. 

9.  The  last  particular  that  calls  for  notice  in  reference  to  this 
question,  is  the  use  of  Baal  in  the  formation  of  proper  names  in 
the  same  maimer  as  El  and  Jah,  or  interchangeably  with  them. 
This  might  have  arisen  in  one  case  from  idolatrous  tendencies, 
in  another  from  familiarity  with  Phcenician  proper  names,  and 
sometimes  by  the  employment  of  Baal  in  its  common  ^nse 
without  any  reference  to  its  use  as  applied  to  the  god  so  called. 
Baal  was  an  appellative  signifying  lord  or  Tnctstery  and  so  when 
applied  to  this  deity  it  always  took  the  article,  Hab-Baal,  the 
Lord.  In  this  way  it  may  have  been  used  in  one  of  the  Biblical 
names  thus  formed,  Bealiah  (1  Chron.  xii.  5).  As  Elijah  means 
"  Jah  is  God,"  or  "  my  God,"  so  Bealjah  will  signify  "  Jah  is 
lord,"  or  ^'my  lord."  Another  instance  is  Eliada,  a  son  of 
David,  called  Beeliada  in  1  Chron.  xiv.  7.  In  this  case  the  LXX. 
'  follow  the  former  reading,  as  it  is  in  2  Sam.  v.  16.  That  in  this 
instance  it  was  not  a  mere  interchange  of  equivalents,  but  a  sub- 
stitution of  an  imobjectionable  for  a  highly  objectionable  name, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  change  in  the  case  of  two  sons  of  Saul, 
Eshbaal  and  Meribbaal,  1  Chron.  viii.  33, 34,  and  ix.  39,  40,  who 
in  Samuel  appear  as  Ishbosheth  and  Mephibosheth.  The  like 
change  occurs  also  in  the  case  of  Jerubbaal,  who  in  2  Sam.  si. 
21  is  called  Jerubbesheth.  The  word  Bosheth,  or  Beshelih, 
signifying  shame  or  confusion,  is  used  in  Jer.  xi.  13,  and  else- 
where in  the  prophets,  to  denote  Baal,  and  the  substitution 
of  this  word  for  Baal  in  these  proper  names  shows  how  odious 
the  latter  must  have  been  felt  by  the  right-minded  as  thus  used 
in  the  formation  of  proper  names.  There  are  no  other  Israelitiah 
instances,  however,  but  these  noticed. 

The  reader  who  has  duly  considered  these  evidences  of  the 
supposed  Phoenician  use  of  Jehovah,  will  probably  feel  convinced 
of  their  inadequacy  as  proof  of  such  use,  and  will  think  that 
apocryphal  writings,  and  statements  of  authors  who  lived  late 
in  the  Christian  era,  or  at  any  rate  after  its  commencement. 
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rendered  sometimes  more  conyenient  by  conjectural  emendations 
and  fancied  etymologies^  are  not  the  kind  of  proofs  on  which  so 
important  a  conclusion  should  be  rested.  And  if  it  did  result, 
as  it  does  not,  from  these  evidences  that  the  Phoenicians  had 
this  name  in  use,  the  very  lateness  of  the  authorities  would 
render  it  more  likely  that  they  had  borrowed  it  from  the 
Hebrews,  than  the  Hebrews  from  them ;  ^  and  much  more  pro- 
bable than  that  this^  should  have  been  done  by  the  religious 
teachers  themselves^  who  were  so  constant  in  their  resistance  to 
the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  people.  That  they  should  have 
adopted  a  name  identified  with  rites  which  they  held  in  abomi- 
nation, as  the  highest  and  most  sacred  name  of  the  true  God-^ 
a  name  expressive  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  distinguishing  him 
as  their  national  God — is  quite  inconceivable.  Such  a  supposition 
may  well  be  dismissed  as  being  in  itself  as  improbable,  as  it  is 
destitute  of  the  slightest  basis  of  evidence,  however  they  might 
have  retained  it,  if  they  had  had  it  all  along  in  use  simulta- 
neously with  its  employment  by  their  idolatrous  neighbours. 
This  was  the  case  with  Ellon,  and  Adonai,  from  which  the 
Greeks  derived  their  Adonis.  In  such  case  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  rejected  the  false  God  and  his  worship  under 
some  distinctive  name  not  in  use  amongst  themselves,  as  Baal, 
without  abandoning  a  name  deeply  rooted  in  their  own  popular 
use.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  as  we  have  shown,  that  Je- 
hovah was  thus  simultaneously  used.  True,  this  name,  if  known 
and  in  use  amongst  the  Patriarchs,  could  not  have  been  wholly 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  at  an  early  period.  That 
the  name,  however,  is  not  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  of  these, 
except  when  a  partictdar  reason  for  its  use  exists,  which  will 
abundantly  appear  hereafter,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was 
not  in  familiar  use  amongst  them.  Had  this  or  a  kindred  name 
been  known  by  Hie  Israelites  to  have  been  in  use  amongst  the 
heathen  occupants  of  the  coimtry,  there  could  have  existed  no 
motive  for  carefully  excluding  it  in  this  book  of  Genesis  and 

i  See  Note  D,  p.  684. 
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elsewhere  from  the  months  of  any  but  the  chosen  race,  except 
in  the  cases  where  it  was  merely  adopted  by  others  with  re- 
ference to  its  use  amongst  them. 

IV.— ORGANIC  8TRUCTUEE  AND  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  BOOK. 

While  the  book  of  Genesis  certainly  does  not  resolve  itself 
naturally  into  the  parts  ascribed  to  different  authors,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unbroken  and  continuous  narrative.  Hence  in 
examining  more  particularly  the  usage  in  respect  to  the  names 
of  God  throughout  the  entire  book,  and  considering  the  other 
evidences  for  or  against  the  general  unity  of  its  authorship, 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  structural  organization  of  the 
whole,  and  the  subdivisions  into  which  it  is  resolvable  in  ac*- 
cordance  with  that  structure.  To  neglect  these  structural 
divisions,  and  merely  to  resolve  the  book  into  passages  longer 
or  shorter  in  which  particular  usages  occur,  and  then  to  assimie 
the  different  authorship  of  these  two  sets  of  passages,  merely  on 
the  ground  of  this  difference  of  usage,  is  a  highly  arbitrary  and 
unwarrantable  course.  The  legitimate  mode  of  proceeding  is  first 
to  observe  the  structural  arrangement  of  the  book ;  and  if  there 
be  any  well  defined  arrangement  of  this  kind,  it  is  by  no  means 
allowable  to  separate  parts  of  these  natural  divisions,  and  to 
combine  them  with  parts  of  others,  merely  to  help  any  theory 
one  might  form  in  regard  to  the  particular  subject  in  question. 
It  will  be  observed  hereafter  that  this  has  been  done  in  respect 
to  the  history  of  the  deluge.  The  verses  vi.  6-^,  which  are 
admitted  by  Davidson  and  others  to  belong  to  a  different 
section,  are  yet  connected  with  the  succeeding  section  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  history  of  the  deluge  as  it  now  exists,  while 
by  the  structural  division  of  the  book  it  forms  no  part  of  that 
history  at  aU.  •  The  effect  of  thus  regarding  these  verses  as  part 
of  the  existing  histoiy  of  the  deluge  is  to  give  a  certain  ooun- 
tenance  to  the  notion,  that  that  history  lias  been  made  up  of 
two  independent  narrative^  of  the  same  events,  pieced  together 
by  a  subsequent  compiler,  without  much  regard  to  the  con- 
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sistency  of  the  entire.  More  particular  notice  will  be  drawn  to 
this  hereafter.  If  it  should  appear  that  there  are  portions 
naturally  and  evidently  complete  in  themselves,  and  charac- 
terised by  a  peculiar  usage  of  any  kind,  then  it  may  fairly  be 
maintained  that  these  portions  have  a  certain  distinct  documen- 
tary character,  not  necessarily  indicating  different  authorship, 
but,  at  any  rate,  a  different  mental  habitude  in  the  writer,  at  the 
time  of  their  composition,  from,  that  which  existed  in  the  com- 
position of  parts  differently  characterised,  except  so  far  as  there 
might  be  something  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  passages  them- 
selves, to  account  for  the  peculiarity  observable.  But  if  such 
documentary  portions  are  found  to  be  subordinated  to  a  more 
general  structure,  into  which  they  are  naturally  and  consistently 
interwoven,  and  that  more  general  structure  is  plainly  the  original 
plan  of  the  entire  work,  then  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  highly 
probable,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  peculiarity  in  these  several 
passages. 

That  the  entire  book  is  characterised  by  a  very  marked  and 
consistent  structural  arrangement  will  presently  appear,  though 
several  causes  have  tended  to  obscure  it,  and  divert  attention 
from  its  observation.  One  of  these  causes  has  been  the  arbitrary 
division  of  later  times  into  chapters,  such  as  they  appear  in  our 
present  Bibles.  Prior  to  these  divisions,  the  structure  had  been 
obscured  by  the  Jewish  subdivision  of  the  Pentateuch  into  fifty- 
four  Perashim  or  sections,  in  order  that  the  entire  might  be 
read  through  in  one  year,  provision  being  made  for  the  inter- 
calary as  well  as  the  ordinary  Sabbaths.  These  divisions 
effectually  turned  away  men*s  eyes  from  the  real  subdivisions 
of  the  book,  the  two  classes  of  separate  portions  being,  though 
equal  in  number,  rarely  conterminous,  and  never  so  at  both 
beginning  and  ending.  These  divisions  of  pretty  equable  length 
having  been  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  public  reading,  any 
earlier  marks  of  subdivision  would  have  been  apt  in  course  of  time 
to  disappear  from  the  MSS.  Another  potent  cause  is  the  fact 
that  the  book  is  to  a  great  extent  made  up  of  narratives  more  or 
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lees  complete  in  tHemselves,  Bometimes  treating  of  particulars 
separated  from  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  or  subsequent 
parts  by  considerable  intervals  of  time,  though  all  haying  a 
certain  order  of  progress  and  tending  to  the  general  advance  of 
the  entire  history.  The  distinctness  of  these  several  narratives 
has  caused  them  to  pass  with  those  who  have  looked  beyond  the 
mere  arbitrary  division  of  chapters  or  Jewish  Perashim,  for  the 
natural  and  only  subdivisions  of  the  book ;  and  this  has  tended 
to  help  the  theory  that  the  book  is  a  compilation  of  passages 
of  various  authorship  and  of  different  ages  brought  together  at 
some  subsequent  period.  That  the  writer  may  have  availed 
himself  of  existing  documents,  or  of  traditional  statements  pre- 
served with  sufficient  care  to  have  the  value  of  documents,  is 
very  possible.  And  if  a  writer  of  sufficient  authority  should 
have  stamped  such  documents  incorporated  into  his  narrative 
with  the  seal  of  his  approval,  then  they  come  to  us  with  the 
same  weight,  as  regards  his  belief  in  their  substantial  accuracy, 
as  if  they  were  entirely  his  own.  Tables  of  genealogy,  indeed, 
he  may  have  taken,  just  as  he  foimd  them  in  the  registers 
or  the  traditions  of  the  people,  without  intending  to  vouch  for 
their  accuracy;  and  inaccuracy  in  these  should  be  regarded 
as  no  more  invalidating  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  genea- 
logy or  of  the  history  at  large,  than  the  omission  of  certain 
names  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Saviour  in  St.  Matthew's  gospel 
is  supposed  to  have  such  an  invalidating  effect.  The  reader  will 
not  be  displeased  by  the  introduction  here  of  an  extract  from 
Dr.  Hannah's  Bampton  Lecture  for  1863,  Lect.  v.,  p.  151,  2, 
in  reference  to  the  employment  of  earlier  materials,  and  the  use 
of  traditions  existing  in  the  author's  time : — "  It  is  important 
to  point  out  that  the  principle  which  has  been  thus  asserted, 
stands  in  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  theories  which 
would  disintegrate  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  distribute  them 
among  the  earlier  documents  of  which  they  are  alleged  to  be 
compounded.  That  view  is  destructive  of  all  real  authorship, 
•  as  claimed  for  the  several  writings  in  their  existing  form ;  an 


.^-— ,^*Vl»,irt- 
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authorsliip,  which  in  many  instances  is  emfficiently  ascertained, 
though  in  others,  when  it  has  not  been  decided  by  testimony,  it 
forms  a  legitimate  subject  for  critical  enquiry.  That  authorship, 
be  it  known  or  unknown,  rests  in  each  case  with  the  inspired 
writer  who  produced  the  book  acknowledged  in  the  canon ;  and 
the  belief  that  he  availed  himself  of  earlier  materials,  would  no 
more  entitle  us  to  rend  his  work  in  pieces  and  re-assign  its  frag- 
ments to  imaginary  claimants,  than  the  same  argument  would 
destroy  the  rights  of  an  uninspired  historian  to  the  work  which 
he  had  moulded  into  unity,  and  impressed  with  the  full  stamp 
of  his  own  intellectual  character  from  such  materials  as  he  was 
able  to  command." 

As  regards  this  book  of  Genesis,  however,  even  distinguishable 
documents  characterised  by  their  own  peculiarities,  genealogical 
tables  which  were  possibly  preserved  from  earlier  times  than 
those  of  the  writer  of  the  book,  and  adopted  by  him  perhaps 
only  on  their  recognised  authority,  and  episodes  and  narratives 
more  or  less  complete  in  themselves,  while  less  closely  connected 
with  those  preceding  or  following  them  than  in  their  own 
internal  contents,  are  not  the  only  or  the  principal  subdivisions 
of  the  book,  though  they  are  often  the  natural  subsections  of 
the  greater  portions.  These  latter,  forming  the  larger  structural 
divisions  of  the  entire  book  in  its  organic  integrity,  claim  our 
attention  first. 

1.  Besides  the  Exordium  which  consists  of  the  first  chapter  and 
the  three  first  verses  of  the  second,  the  book  consists  of  a  series 
of  Toledothy  generations,  or  histories  founded  on  genealogical 
relations,  but  in  most  cases  embracing  much  more  than  the 
particulars  of  family  descent.  In  some  cases  these  particulars 
of  family  descent  occupy  a  very  subordinate  place,  as  in  that 
commencing  at  Gen.  vi.  9,  where  the  history  of  If  oah  contains 
only  the  mention  of  his  three  sons ;  while  in  one  case,  namely 
the  first,  commencing  at  ii.  4,  "  The  generations  of  the  heavens 

1  It  Beems  strange  that  Eanke  and  otberSf  who  recognise  the  expression,  ''These 
are  the  generations,"  as  generally  an  initial  and  not  a  terminal  formuht,  should 
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and  the  earth/' ^  it  is  only  in  a  highly  figurative  sense  that  the 
genealogical  idea  is  at  all  implied.  This  figurative  representa- 
tion is  indeed  in  full  keeping  with  the  allegorical  nature  of  the 
representation  in  at  least  the  first  part  of  this  portion  as  already 
pointed  out,  and  it  is  only  in  the  second  of  these  divisions  of 
family  history,  commencing  with  chapter  v.,  that  the  true  and 
literal  sense  of  the  word  is  implied.  This  is  the  true  beginning 
of  the  genealogical  history  which  it  is  the  author's  design  to 
trace  down  from  Adam  to  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  accordingly, 
while  each  of  the  other  sections  begins  with  the  formula,  "  These 
are  the  generations,"  this  fifth  chapter  commences  with  the 
fuller  and  more  formal  expression,  "  This  is  the  book  of  the 
generations,"  the  Seplier  Toledoth^  from  Adam  in  the  line  of 
Seth.^  We  have  then  first  the  Exordium,  then, — (1.)  "The 
geaerations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  the  mystical  genera- 
lions,  from  ii.  4  to  the  close  of  ch.  iii.,  and  the  sequel  in  ch.  iv. 
to  the  birth  of  Seth. — (2.)  "  The  book  of  the  generations  of 

regard  it  in  the  latter  character  in  Gen.  ii.  4.    It  is  vain  to  urge  that  the  pronoun 

ihete  (n^^)  may  as  properly  refer  to  things  preceding  as  following,  and  to  say  that 

it  is  used  five  times  in  chap.  x.  with  a  retrospective  signification.  It  \a  not  on  the 
nature  of  the  phrase  itself,  that  its  initial  character  here  depends,  but  on  the  invariable 
use  of  this  particular  expression,  *'  These  are  the  generations,"  as  a  superscription 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  book.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Ranke  mistranslates 
the  word  Toledoth  in  this  instance.  He  says  that  io  Gen.  ii.  4  the  meaning  is,  Diess 
ist  die  Entstehung,  this  is  the  origin  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  It  has  been 
noticed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  is  not  the  generation,  in  the  sense  of  the 
generating,  which  Toledoth  could  not  signify,  but  the  generations  or  genealogical 
descendants,  and  in  a  wider  sense  the  offspring  and  family  history  in  a  descending 
line,  that  this  word  denotes.  See  Untersuchun^  ueber  den  Pentateuch,  i,  p.  160. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  title  of  the  Elohistic  narrative,  the  '*  Book  of  Origins,'* 
adopted  by  Kuenen  from  Ewald  in  his  work.  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua 
Critically  Examined,  as  translated  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  chap.  xv.  p.  33.  In  no 
sense  could  this  title  be  properly  used,  except  we  were  to  understand  the  first  origin 
of  the  successive  descending  steps  in  the  narrative.  The  plural  form,  however,  shows 
that  the  word  Toledoth  denotes  the  successive  steps  themselves,  these  being  products 
not  origins.  It  is  curious  that  while  Banke  considered  it  of  moment  to  the  unity  of  the 
book  to  insist  on  the  retrospective  import  of  this  phrase  here,  as  tending  to  disprove 
the  partition  at  ii.  4,  which  he  calb  the  xpSerov  tf^f  uSos,  later  writers,  as  Kuenen  and 
Colenso,  favour  the  same  view  of  it,  as  not  wishing  to  give  this  phrase,  especially  as 
an  initial  formula,  to  the  Jehovist. 

*  **  The  first  step  in  what  may  be  technically  called  the  narrative  of  history  is 
taken  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  the  words, 
*  This  is  the  book  of  tnc  generations  of  Adam,* — words  which  are  followed  by  the 
briefest  possible  summary  of  the  previous  account  of  creation,  and  then  hy  the  order 
of  a  lineage,  and  then  the  regular  chronicle  of  dates  and  ages." — Dr.  Hannah, 
Bunpton  Lecture,  1863,  Lcct.  v.,  p.  164. 
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Adam,"  eh.  v.  to  vi.  8,  where  Noah  is  introduced  on  the  scene. 
— (3.)  "  The  generations  of  Noah,"  containing  the  history  ot 
Noah  and  his  family  until  his  death,  from  vi.  9  to  the  end 
of  ch.  ix. — (4.)  "  The  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah,"  describ- 
ing their  descendants,  the  overspreading  of  the  earth,  and  the 
scattering  of  men  abroad  by  the  Confnsion  of  Tongues,  from 
the  commencement  of  ch.  x.  to  xi.  9. — (5.)  "  The  generations 
of  Shem,"  in  the  line  of  Arphaxad  tw  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran,  the  sons  of  Terah,  from  xi.  10  to  26. — (6.)  "  The  genera- 
tions of  Terah,"  containing  the  history  of  Abraham  to  his 
death,  Terah  not  Abraham  being  made  the  head,  as  the  chosen 
race  was  to  be  derired,  not  merely  from  Abraham  in  the 
male  line,  but  from  Terah  in  the  female  line  also,  through 
Sarah  and  Rebekah.  Terah  is  therefore  made  the  head  of  this 
descent  as  including  both  the  male  and  female  lines.  This 
section  extends  from  xi.  27  to  xxy.  11.  It  does  indeed  seem 
strange  that  "The  generations  of  Abram"  should  not  form  a 
distinct  title,  if  we  consider  the  important  place  he  holds  in  this 
history.  If  that  title  had  ever  existed,  it  will  shortly  appear 
that  its  probable  place  was  immediately  before  the  last  clause  of 
xii.  4. — (7.)  "  The  generations  of  Ishmael,"  from  xxv.  12  to  v.  18. 
— (8).  "  The  generations  of  Isaac,"  containing  his  history  and 
that  of  his  family  to  his  death,  extending  from  xxv.  19  to  the  end 
of  ch.  XXXV. — (9^  "  The  generations  of  Esau,"  ch.  xxxvi.  1  to 
V,  8. — (10.)  "  The  generations  of  Esau,"  in  Mount  Seii',  xxxvi. 
9  to  xxxvii.  1. — (11.)  "  The  generations  of  Jacob,"  containing  the 
remaining  history  of  Jacob  and  his  sons  to  the  date  of  his  own 
death  and  that  of  Joseph,  from  xxxvii.  2  to  the  end  of  ch.  1.  and 
the  close  of  the  book.  Thus  the  entire  book  consists  of  twelve 
principal  sections  including  the  introductory  portion,  in  which 
divisions  the  history  is  successively  carried  on,  on  the  principle  of 
genealogical  descent,  some  of  these  sections  which  relate  only  to 
collateral  branches  and  less  closely  concern  the  inmiediate  object 
of  the  writer,  being  brief  and  not  resolvable  into  lesser  divisions, 
while  others  are  full  and  extensive,  and  naturally  divide  them- 

21 
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selves  according  to  their  subject  matter  into  smaller  portions, 
which  are  in  some  cases  less  closely  connected  than  in  others 
with  the  preceding  or  following  parts,  but  still  always  help  on 
the  general  course  and  progress  of  the  history.^ 

We  have  to  notice  here  a  peculiarity  in  this  organic  structure 
and  arrangement  of  the  history,  that  bears  in  an  important 
manner  on  the  present  inquiry.  It  will  be  found  that  while, 
generally  speaking,  in  each  of  these  successive  Toledoth  the  nar- 
rative in  general  is  carried  down  to  the  close  of  the  period  em- 
braced in  it,  at  the  commencement  of  each  succeeding  portion 
there  is  for  the  most  part  a  brief  repetition  of  so  much  of  the 
previous  account  as  is  needed  to  make  it  an  intelligible 
narrative  in  itself, — ^a  peculiarity  which  will  be  found  to 
extend  to  the  lesser  subdivisions  also.  In  some  instances 
this  resumed  narration  is  as  concise  as  possible,  and  in  others 
more  full.  Thujs  the  first  of  these  Toledoth^  coiumencing 
at  ii.  4,  just  in  the  sb'ghtest  manner  alludes  to  the  day  in 
which  God  created  the  earth  and  the  heavens  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  chapter.  Then  the  second  portion,  v.  1.,  contains  a  brief 
but  more  explicit  reference  to  the  same  first  chapter,  and  the 
account  in  it  of  the  day  in  which  God  made  man  in  his  image 
and  likeness,  male  and  female,  giving  them  the  name  Adam  and 

^  This  organic  strncture  is  yery  partially  and  imperfectly  recoj^iised  by  Dayidaon. 
He  first  remarks,  p.  135,  that  <*  the  book  of  Genesis  may  be  divided  into  two  leading 
parts,  yiz.,  chapters  i.-xi.,  and  xii.-l."  He  then  subjoins,  **  itese  two  great  divisions 
contain  eleven  minor  parts,  viz.:  i.-ii.  4 ;  ii.  4-iy.  26;  y.  1-yi.  8;  yi.  9-ix.  29; 
X.  1-xi.  9;  xi.  10-26;  xi.  27-ixy.  11;  xxv.  12-18;  xxy.  19-xxxy.  29;  xxxvi. ; 
xxxvii.  1-1.  26.  Most  of  these  have  appropriate  titles."  If  he  had  fixed  the 
boundaries  correctly,  and  recognised  the  title  as  the  indication  of  a  new  section,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  all  his  subdivisions  after  the  first  have  appropriate  titles. 
That  he  did  not  take  the  title  as  a  guide,  but  divided  on  other  considerations  is  apparent 
from  his  making  but  on«  section  of  ch.  xxxvi.  instead  of  two,  and  his  commencing  the 
next  section  at  the  first,  instead  of  the  second  verse  of  ch.  xxxvii.  The  importance 
of  correctly  observing  the  true  commencement  of  this  last,  or  rather  the  proper 
termination  of  the  pTecieding  section  will  be  seen  hereafter.  That  a  subdivision  made 
without  reference  to  the  titles  should  so  well  agree  with  that  made  according  to  them, 
is  so  far  a  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  observed  that  one 
of  his  greater  parts  ending  with  ch.  xi.  divides  one  of  the  lesser,  in  the  above  sub- 
division of  the  lM>ok  by  Davidson.  As  already  noticed,  Kuenen,  who  in  this  is  followed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  violates  the  uniformity  with  which  the  phrase,  **  These  are 
the  generations,"  occurs  as  a  superscription,  attaching  the  first  clause  of  Gen.  ii.  4  to 
the  preceding  passage,  in  order  to  avoia  giving  to  the  Jehovist  one  of  these  titles,  which 
**it  18  aasumea  belong  especially  to  the  Elohist"  Similarly,  **The  generations  of 
Isaac/*  xxv.  19,  must  on  this  aoooant  be  Mohistic.    8ee  Euenen,  p.  44. 
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blessing  them  in  the  day  when  they  were  created.     The  next, 
beginning  at  vi.  9,  "The  generations  of  Noah/'  recapitulates  the 
character  of  Noah,  the  names  of  his  sons,  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind,  and  God's  determination  to  destroy  all  flesh.     "  The 
generations  of  Noah's  sons,"  at  chapter  x.,  not  requiring  any 
fuller  recapitulation,  as  purely  genealogical  in  its  early  part, 
simply  repeats  the  names  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  with  a 
casual  allusion  to  the  flood.     "The  generations  of  Shem,"  at 
xi.    10,  being  merely  genealogical  has  just  a  similar  casual 
allusion  to  the  flood.     "  The  generations  of  Terah,"  at  xi.  27, 
repeats  that  Terah  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  this  having 
been  only  just  mentioned  in  the  verse  immediately  preceding 
which  closes  "  The  generations  of  Shem."     Next  when  after  the 
death  of  Abraham,  "  The  generations  of  Ishmael"  follows,  he  is 
described   as    Abraham's   son,   whom   Hagar,   the    Egyptian, 
Sarah's  handmaid,   bare  unto  Abraham,  though  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  had  already  been  fully  set  forth  in  the 
previous    family  history  of   Abraham.      And  similarly  with 
"The  generations  of  Isaac"  commencing  at  xxv.  19,  Isaac's 
paternity,  and  that  of  Eebekah  his  wife,  and  her  relation  as 
sister  to  Laban  the  Syrian,  are  repeated.     At  "  The  generations 
of  Esau,"  in  ch.  xxxvi.  1,  Esau's  wives  are  again  enumerated, 
though  with  a  certain  variation  from  the  names  mentioned  in  the 
previous   accounts  of  his  marriages  at  xxvi.  34  and  xxviii.  9, 
to  which  variation  between  the  several  accoimts  attention  will 
be  drawn  hereafter.    At  xxxvii.  2,  "  The  generations  of  Jacob," 
we  do  not  find  that  his  sons  in  general,  who  had  been  fully 
enumerated  with  the  names  of  their  mothers  just  at  the  close  of 
"  The  generations  of  Isaac,"  are  again  mentioned.    Still  there  is 
a  certain  resumed  mention  in  so  far  as  it  is  stated  that  BUhah 
and  Zilpah  were  wives  of  Jacob,  when  it  is  mentioned  that 
Joseph  was  with  their  sons  feeding  the  flock ;  and  the  mention 
of  Joseph's  age  as  seventeen  years  takes  us  back  a  dozen  years 
before  the  death  of  Isaac  already  recorded.^ 

1  Isaac  was  sixty  when  Jacob  was  born,  and  an  hnndred  and  eighty  at  the  time  of 
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An  instance  in  which  the  pecuKarity  now  exhibited,  as 
regards  the  principal  sections,  is  of  especial  moment  to  this 
enquiry  is  in  the  history  of  the  deluge.  Those  who  maintain 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  compiled  from  several  narra- 
tives, one  being  by  the  Elohist  as  he  is  named,  and  another 
by  the  Jehovist,  conceive  that  this  history  of  the  deluge 
affords  strong  proof  of  the  combination  of  two  different 
accounts.  And  overlooking  the  organic  subdivision  of  the 
book,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  recapitulation  now  pointed  out, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  successive  portions,  of  particulars, 
the  mention  of  which  would  be  needful  to  make  these  portions 
more  complete  in  themselves,  and  thus  regarding  this  history 
of  the  deluge  as  it  now  exists  to  commence  with  the  fifth  verse 
of  the  sixth  chapter,  instead  of  at  "  The  generations  of  Dfoah*' 
in  vi.  9,  they  have  fancied  that  in  the  renewed  mention  of  the 
particulars  with  which  this  division  begins,  such  as  Noali's 
character,  the  names  of  his  sons,  and  the  degeneracy  of  mankind, 
with  God's  determination  to  destroy  all  flesh,  the  narrative  of 
the  supposed  Elohist  is  to  1^  found,  as  distinguished  from  the 
previous  mention  of  the  same  particulars  attributed  to  the 
Jehovist.  Sut  in  fact,  in  the  present  case,  this  resumed  mention 
of  previously  related  circumstances  is  only  in  accordance  with 
the  general  character  of  the  book  as  just  exhibited,  with  this 
difference  merely,  that  it  is  more  full  in  its  recapitulation  than 
in  other  cases.  The  desire  to  make  this  division  in  itself  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  deluge,  and  of  Noah  and  his  family  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  and  to  trace  the  terrible  event  in  this  complete 
narrative  of  it  to  an  adequate  cause,  will  account  for  a  fuller 
repetition  of  the  particulars  mentioned  at  its  commencement, 
though  already  described  in  the  preceding  division,  than  takes 

his  own  death.  Jacoh  was  therefore  an  hundred  and  twenty  when  Isaac  died.  Joseph 
was  thirty  when  ho  stood  before  Pharaoh,  and  adding  the  seven  years  of  plenty  and 
two  of  famine,  he  was  thirty-nine  when  Jacoh  came  into  Egypt,  at  which  time  Jacob 
was  an  hundred  and  thirty.  Joseph,  having  been  seventeen  at  the  time  of  his  sale  into 
Egypt,  was  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt  when  his  father  came.  Hence  Jacob  was  an 
huntireil  and  eight  when  Joseph  was  seventeen.  But  he  was  an  hundred  and  twenty 
when  Isiiac  died,  so  that  "  The  generations  of  Jacob  "  goes  back  twelve  years  previous 
to  the  death  of  Isaac. 
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place  in  other  instances.     The  use  of  the  names  of  God  in  these 
two  passages,  which  constitute  the  close  of  one  and  the  beginning 
of  another  section,  as  well  as  in  the  remainder  of  this  latter  sec- 
tion, together  with  another  instance  in  it  of  repetition  supposed 
to  be  attributable  to  different  authorship,  will  be  considered  in  the 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  successive  portions  into  which 
the  book  is  resolvable.     Another  such  instance  may  be  foimd  in 
XXV.  19, 20.   The  so-called  Jehovist  had  given  in  xxiv.  an  accoimt 
of  Isaac's  marriage  with  Rebekah.   This  is  again  repeated  in  xxv. 
20,  and  is  assumed  to  be  the  Elohist's  account  of  the  same  event. 
But  in  fact,  there  is  no  ground  in  this  repetition  for  assuming 
different  authorship.     The  writer  in  commencing  a  new  section, 
"The  generations  of  Isaac,"  or  family  history  of  that  Patriarch 
after  the  death  of  Abraham,  recapitulates  so  much  as  is  necessary 
to  give  it  a  certain  independent  completeness.     Hence  he  men- 
tions that  Abraham  begat  Isaac,  that  Isaac  was  forty  years 
of  age  at  his  marriage,  and  that  it  was  Rebekah,  the  daughter 
of  Laban  the  Syrian,  whom  he  married.     He  then  describes  the 
birth  of  his  children  and  proceeds  )§ith  the  history  thus  prefaced. 
Another  peculiarity  of  these  Toledotk,  or  principal  sections  of 
the  book,  is  that  for  the  most  part  at  their  commencement 
there  is  some  note  of  time,  or  some  event  specified  which  serves 
to  indicate  the  date  from  which  each  commences.    Thus,  besides 
the  Bereshithy  "  In  the  beginning,"  of  the  Exordium,  we  have 
in  ii.  4,  "  The  generations  of  heavens  and  earth  when  they  were 
created,  in  the  day,"  etc. ;  in  v.  1,  "  The  generations  of  Adam, 
in  the  day,"  etc. ;  in  x.  1,   "  The  generations  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,"  to  whom  "sons  were  bom  after  the  flood;"  in  xi.  10, 
"  The  generations  of  Shem,"  who  was  a  hundred  years  old  and 
begat  a  son  "  two  years  after  the  flood ; "  in  xxv.  19,  20,  "  The 
generations  of  Isaac,"  who  was  "  forty  years  old  when  he  took 
Kebekah  to  wife  ;"  and  in  xxxvii.  2,  "  The  generations  of  Jacob ; 
Joseph  was  seventeen  years  old."     Thus  of  the  twelve  principal 
sections  wq  have  seven  thus  characterised,  three  of  the  others, 
namely  the  generations  of  Ishmael,  and  of  Esau  in  the  land 
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of  Canaan,  and  In  Soir,  being  more  exclusively  genealogical, 
but  all  noting  tbe  marriage,  or  the  birth  of  sons,  as  a  point  of 
departure.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  in  some  of  these 
cases  the  note  of  time,  or  event  indicating  the  point  of  departure 
of  the  narrative,  is  expressed  by  a  gerund-infinitive  referring  to 
the  date  or  fact  in  an  allusive  manner,  as  already  known  to  the 
reader  by  its  previous  mention.  Thus  in  ii.  4  we  have,  '*'In  the . 
creating  of  them ; "  in  v.  1,  "  In  the  day  of  Elohim  making  man ; " 
and  in  xxv.  20,  "  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  in  his  taking  Bebekah 
to  wife.*'  The  characteristic  now  exhibited  with  regard  to  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  book,  and,  in  particular,  the  assumptive 
and  allusive  manner  of  dating  last  noted,  will  be  found  of  use 
in  serving  to  determine  the  exact  point  of  division  in  several  of 
the  lesser  subdivisions  also.  Before  we  pass  on  to  these  we  may 
remark  that  the  structural  organization  which  has  been  now 
displayed  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  unity  of  design  and  authorship 
of  the  entire  book.  And  though  some  of  the  larger  divisions  are 
resolvable  into  lesser  subdivisions,  which  in  some  cases  consist 
of  narratives  complete  and  independent  in  themselves,  yet  for 
the  most  part  these  are  so  needful  to  fill  up  and  help  on  the 
history,  and  fit  so  well  into  their  respective  places,  that  they 
present  no  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  admitting  the  unity 
of  their  authorship.  For  though  some  of  these  lesser  divisions 
are  not  so  closely  connected  with  those  preceding  and  following 
them  as  others,  they  all  help  on  the  progress  of  the  history, 
and  tend  to  make  it  more  complete. 

2.  As  the  principal  divisions  of  the  book  are  usually  charac- 
terised by  a  sort  of  recapitulatory  preface,  or  repeat  in  their 
progress  such  particulars  of  the  previous  sections  as  may  be 
needed  to  make  them  more  complete  in  themselves  and  in- 
dependent, so  also  the  same  characteristic  will  often  be  observedx 
in  the  subsections  into  which  these  are  resolvable.  Whether 
this  was  designed  to  render  these  lesser  portions  more  complete 
and  independent  for  the  purpose  of  recitation,  either  as  lessons 
for  the  congregation  or  for  private  use,  or  it  resulted  from  some 
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disposition  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  preserve  a  special 
structure  and  organization  throughout,  certain  it  is  that  this 
peculiarity  will  be  found  to  distinguish  several  of  the  subsections, 
as  well  as  the  principal  divisions  of  the  book.  The  subsections 
generally  will  be  ascertained  and  distinguished  in  the  special 
examination  that  ia  presently  to  be  entered  on.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary here  only  to  point  out  the  instances  of  this  repetition  so 
often  made  with  the  view  to  render  the  separate  portions  more 
complete  and  intelligible  in  themselves, — partly  as  exhibiting 
more  fully  the  organic  structure  of  the  book,  and  partly  because 
these  repetitions  have  in  some  instances  been  relied  on  as 
evidences  of  separate  authorship. 

The  concluding  subsection  of  "The  generations  of  Noah" 
extends  from  v,  18  of  ch.  ix.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and 
contains  the  story  of  Koah's  intoxication  and  the  conduct  of 
his  sons  in  reference  thereto,  and  the  prediction  of  their  future 
history  in  consequence  of  the  same.  To  render  this  account 
more  complete  in  itself,  it  is  prefaced  with  the  statement  in 
V.  18,  that  "  the  sons  of  Noah,  that  went  out  of  the  ark,  were 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,"  although  this  was  already  suj£ciently 
indicated,  the  exit  £rom  the  ark  being  therefore  now  mentioned 
only  allusively.  On  the  score  of  this  repetition  it  has  been 
assumed  by  the  partitionists,,  that  this  is  the  Jehovist^s  mention 
of  the  names  of  those  who  went  out  of  the  ark,  the  previous 
mention  of  the  exit  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  whose  names  had  been 
also  mentioned  on  their  entrance  into  the  ark,  being  assigned  to 
the  Elohist.  Any  coimtenance  that  this  repetition  of  their  exit 
from  the  ark  might  afford  to  the  supposition  of  diverse  authorship 
will  vanish,  when  it  i&  perceived  that  such  repetitions  trre  common 
at  the  commencement  of  the  several  subsections,,  being  evidently 
intended  to  make  them  more  complete  in  themselves. 

The  succeeding  principal  section  headed  "  The  generations  of 
the  sons  of  Noeh'^  has  two  subsections,  one  genealogical  and 
ethnical,  and  the  other  narrative  extending  from  the  first  to  the 
close  of  the  ninth  verse  of  ch.  xi.     The  former  represents  the 
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tribes  as  already  divided  "after  their  families,  after  their 
tongues,  in  their  lands,  after  their  nations."  The  second  sub- 
section goes  back  to  the  period  when  the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  speech  and  language,  and  again  describes  the  dispersion 
and  the  variation  of  language  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
taking  its  departure  from  an  event  which,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  principal  sections  already  noticed,  is  indicated  by  a  gerund- 
infinitive  : — "  And  all  the  earth  was  of  one  lip  and  one  speech ; 
and  it  was  in  their  departing  from  the  east,  and  they  found,"  etc. 
The  portion  entitled  "The  generations  of  Terah,"  is  sub- 
divided into  several  lesser  narratives  more  or  less  complete  in 
themselves.  The  first  of  these  extends  from  xi.  27  to  xii.  4,  con- 
cluding in  that  verse  with  Abram's  departure  from  Haran,  and  his 
taking  Lot  with  him.  This  is  evidently  a  portion  complete  in 
itself,  the  seeming  break  at  xii.  1,  as  implied  in  the  English 
"now,"  having  no  existence  in  the  original  where  the  simple  copu- 
lative is  found.  It  contains  the  history  of  the  family  up  to  the 
final  momentous  step,  the  departure  for  the  land  of  Canaan.  The 
next  subsection,  which  relates  the  arrival  and  first  proceedings 
of  Abram  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  begins  at  the  last  clause  of  v.  4, 
which  tells  the  age  of  Abram  at  the  time  of  his  departing,  this 
departure  from  Haran  being  put  in  the  assumptive  form,  "  in  his 
departing  from  Haran,"  as  having  been  previously  stated  his- 
torically and  directly  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  section,  other 
sections  as  already  remarked,  and  as  we  shall  further  see  here- 
after, similarly  beginning  with  a  note  of  time  and  an  assumption 
of  the  event  last  related  now  only  indirectly  mentioned.  Indeed, 
considering  the  analogy  of  other  portions,  and  the  important 
place  the  Father  of  the  faithful  occupies  in  this  history,  one  can 
scarcely  help  thinking  that  this  section  was  originally  here  pre- 
faced with  the  title,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  Abram."  To 
make  its  story  more  complete,  it  repeats  the  taking  of  his  family 
and  substance  that  he  had  gotten  in  Haran,  Lot's  departure  with 
him,  their  setting  out  from  Haran  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  their  arrival  in  that  land.    All  this,  except  the  actual  arrival 
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in  Canaan,  having  been  implied  in  the  previous  subsection  has,  on 
the  score  of  this  repetition,  been  assigned  to  the  Elohist  as  inter- 
polated in  the  Jehovistic  narrative,  whereas  it  is  really  only  the 
usual  pref£itory  matter  to  make  the  new  subsection  complete  in 
itself. 

In  the  course  of  this  subsection  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
Ganaanite  was  in  the  land  when  Abram  arrived  there.  In 
the  next  subsection  the  same  fact  is  again  repeated,  in  connexion 
with  Abram's  return  after  a  short  interval  spent  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  the  occasion  of  the  repetition  being  to  render  the  part 
of  the  narrative  where  it  occurs  more  intelligible. 

Then  follows  the  subsection,  ch.  xiv.,  which,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  commences  with  a  note  of  time,  '^  In  the  days 
of  Amraphel,"  here  specified  in  a  direct  form,  as  not  having 
been  previously  mentioned.  This  passage  is  very  complete  in 
itself,  but  connected  with  the  preceding  one  so  far  as  that,  when 
reference  is  made  to  Lot  and  to  Abram,  it  finds  Lot  at  Sodom 
and  Abram  at  Mamre,  where  the  previous  chapter  had  left  them. 
This,  however,  is  not  merely  assumed,  but  made  the  subject  of 
express  mention  when  they  first  appear  in  the  narrative.  And 
to  give  greater  completeness  and  independence  to  the  story,  Lot 
is  described  as  "  Abram's  brother's  son  who  dwelt  in  Sodom," 
and  Abram  as  "Abram  the  Hebrew,"  who  "dwelt  in  the  plain 
of  Mamre  the  Amorite.''  The  mention  of  these  particulars,  so 
well  known  in  the  previous  narrative,  affords  as  much  difficulty 
if  the  passage  is  assigned  to  the  Jehovist,  as  if  it  be  given  to  the 
Elohist ;  and  hence  Dean  Stanley  and  others  seem  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  a  more  ancient  document  incorporated  in  the  history 
at  its  proper  place.  It  might  be  so ;  but  the  repetition  of  the 
particulars  now  adverted  to  does  not  necessitate  such  a  supposi- 
tion, as  it  falls  in  with  the  general  practice,  observable  through- 
out the  book,  of  repeating  in  each  distinct  narrative  such 
particulars  as  may  have  seemed  needful  to  give  it  greater 
completeness  in  itself.  The  only  real  difficulty  is  presented 
by  the  description  of  Abram  as  "the  Hebrew."     But  this  is 
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expressed  in  the  subjectivity  of  the  messenger  that  came  to 
inform  him  of  what  had  happened,  not  of  the  writer  himsdf. 
One  that  had  escaped  from  the  disaster,  a  native  of  Palestine, 
would  think  and  speak  of  Abram  as  "  the  Hebrew,"  whether 
this  description  be  referred  to  his  descent  from  Eber,  or  to 
his  arrival  in  Canaan  from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
writer  throws  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  fugitive,  and  repre- 
sents him  therefore  as  telling  **  Abram  the  Hebrew"  what  had 
happened. 

The  fifteenth  chapter,  which  has  also  a  note  of  time  referring 
to  what  was  previously  mentioned, — "After  these  things," — 
contains  an  account  of  God's  appearing  to  Abram,  and 
pronusing  him  a  son  notwithstanding  his  complaint  of  child- 
lessness, with  an  engagement  that  his  seed  should  possess  the 
land  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  Then  the  next 
chapter  contains  an  account  of  Abram's  connexion  with  Hagar, 
her  flight  and  return,  and  the  birth  of  Ishmael.  "Now,  these  two 
narratives  are  quite  distinct  and  complete  in  themselves,  but  at  the 
point  where  they  meet,  we  find  a  striking  instance  of  repetition. 
In  xvi.  1,  2,  we  are  told  that  Sarai,  Abram's  wife,  was  childless, 
that  she  had  a  maid  named  Hagar,  an  Egyptian,  and  that 
she  proposed  to  Abram,  as  the  Lord  had  restrained  herself  from 
bearing,  that  he  should  enable  her  to  obtain  children  by  Hagar. 
And  we  are  informed  that  Abram  hearkened  unto  her  voice.  Im- 
mediately after,  however,  in  z?.  3,  we  are  told  that  Sarai,  Abram's 
wife,  took  Hagar  her  maid,  the  Egyptian,  after  Abram  had  dwelt 
ten  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  gave  her  to  Abram  to  wife. 
The  repetition  of  this  with  the  same  expressions  designating  Sarai 
as  Abram's  wife,  and  Hagar  as  her  maid  and  an  Egyptian,  has  been 
supposed  to  indicate  that  these  passages  have  been  put  together 
from  different  original  sources,  the  first,  second^  and  third  verses 
being  by  some  assigned  to  three  different  authors.  The  repetition, 
however,  may  much  more  simply  and  naturally  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  verses  1  and  2  belong  to  the  previous  narrative, 
with  which  they  very  readily  connect  themselves,  inasmuch  as 
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the  promise  of  seed  which  should  possess  the  land  is  thus  con- 
trasted with  Sarai's  barrenness^  while  she,  despairing  of  the 
falfiloient  of  the  promise  in  seed  born  of  herself,  suggests  how  its 
accomplishment  may  be  otherwise  brought  about.  Here,  indeed, 
as  elsewhere,  the  connexion  is  lost  by  the  English  "  now  '*  at  the 
commencement  of  ch.  xvi.  But  this  represents  only  the  Hebrew 
),  which  might  even  be  adversative  and  rendered  but  At  any 
rate,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder,  and  much  to  recommend  the 
joining  of  xvi.  1,  2  to  the  subsection  contained  in  ch.  xv.  And 
then  the  new  subsection,  containing  the  story  of  Hagar's  flight, 
commences  with  the  customary  repetition  sufficient  to  make  it 
complete  in  itself,  the  note  of  time  being  added  to  this  prefatory 
matter  with  the  same  allusive  reference  to  the  particular  by 
which  the  time  is  reckoned,  as  observed  before  in  similar  cases  : 
— "  After  ten  years  of  Abram  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Canaan.*' 
This  seems  a  much  more  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty  than 
the  supposition  that  a  compiler  should  so  foolishly  have  repeated 
the  same  matter  from  different  sources,  as  the  partitionists 
maintain  here  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  repetition  itself. 

The  next  instance  of  similar  repetition  offers  itself  at  the  close 
of  ch.  xvi.  There  we  have  it  stated  in  v,  15,  that  "  Hagar  bare 
Abram  a  son,  and  Abram  called  his  son's  name,  which  Hagar 
bare,  Ishmael."  Moreover,  the  narrative  has  already  given 
sufficient  indication  of  Abram's  age  at  this  time.  His  union 
with  Hagar  took  place,  as  we  are  told  in  v.  3,  after  he  had  dwelt 
ten  years  in  Canaan,  his  age  at  his  removal  to  that  country  from 
Haran  having  been  previously  said  to  have  been  seventy-five. 
Thus  the  connexion  with  Hagar  was  formed  at  eighty-five,  and  in 
due  course  Hagar  conceived  and  bare  Ishmael.  But  though  all 
this  is  quite  clear,  still  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  immediately  after 
the  preceding  statement  of  the  birth  of  this  son,  Abram's  age  at 
his  birth  is  specified ;  and  even  if  it  might  have  occurred  to  the 
writer  to  repeat  the  age,  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  adding 
the  clause,  "  When  Hagar  bare  Ishmael  to  Abraham."  Accord- 
ingly this  repetition  has  been  made  a  ground  of  assigning  the 
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last  verse  to  a  different  author  from  the  writer  of  the  preceding^. 
It  is  a  better  ground,  however,  for  detaching  it  from  the  pre- 
ceding section,  and  placing  it  as  the  prefatory  commencement 
of  the  next  subsection  with  the  customary  recapitulation. 
This  will  then  commence  with  the  renewed  mention  that 
"Abram  was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  when  Hagar  bare 
Ishmael  to  Abram,''  the  mention  of  this  event  being,  as  in 
the  note  of  time  in  the  other  instances  already  mentioned 
and  to  be  remarked  hereafter,  given  in  the  allusive  form, — 
'^Abram  was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  at  Hagar  bear- 
ing Ishmael  to  Abram,'* — this  event  having  been  just  before 
stated  directly,  and  therefore  now  only  alluded  to  as  already 
known.  And  then  the  narrative  proceeds  to  say,  that  when 
Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  Jehovah  appeared  unto 
him.  The  reference  to  Abram's  age  at  Ishmael's  birth  in  the 
commencement  of  this  new  section  was  conducive  to  its  complete- 
ness and  independence,  inasmuch  as  Abram,  doubtful  of  the  pros- 
pect of  a  son  by  Sarai,  refers  to  Ishmael  as  more  likely  to  fulfil 
the  promise,  and  says,  "  0  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee." 
And  then  in  connexion  with  this,  the  mention  of  Abram's  age  in 
xvii.  1  serves  to  indicate  the  age  of  Ishmael  when  he  was  cir- 
cumcised, within  the  limit  of  the  23rd  verse,  which  as  we  shall 
presently  see  is  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  that  age  being 
again  mentioned  in  t?.  24. 

Another  instance  of  this  repetition,  as  just  intimated,  wiU  be 
found  after  the  history  of  the  institution  of  circumcision  in  ch.  xvii. 
That  chapter  begins  by  stating  that  Abram  was  ninety  years  old 
and  nine  when  Jehovah  appeared  to  him.  After  setting  forth  the 
various  particulars  arid  promises  connected  with  the  command 
to  circumcise  himself  and  his  household,  it  states  in  v.  23  that 
"  Abraham  took  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all  that  were  born  in  his 
house,  and  all  that  were  bought  with  his  money,  every  male 
among  the  men  of  Abraham's  house ;  and  circumcised  the  flesh 
of  their  foreskin  in  the  self-same  day,  as  God  had  said  unto  him." 
This  narrative  is  here  complete ;  yet  immediately  after  we  find 
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the    same    particulars    specified   again,   Abraham's  age,   and 
Ishmael's,  which  were  both  already  implied  in  the  previous 
account,  and  the  circumcising  of  Abraham  and  the  men  of  his 
houses: — "  Abraham  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  when  he  was 
circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin.     And  Ishmael  his  son 
was  thirteen  years  old,  when  he  was  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of 
his  foreskin.     In  the  self-same  day  was  Abraham  circumcised, 
and  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all  the  men  of  his  house  bom  in  the 
house,  and  bought  with  money  of  the  stranger,  were  circum- 
cised."   Now  if  this  latter  passage  belongs  to  the  preceding 
section,  we  have  a  quite  needless  repetition  of  a  long  series 
of  particulars,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  in  the  next 
chapter  an  entirely  new  subject,  on  a  new  occasion,  commencing 
with  the  words,  "  Jehovah  appeared  imto  him/'  not  to  Abraham, 
a  maimer  of  commencement  not  to  be  expected  in  a  perfectly 
new  passage.     But  if  we  take  the  verses  containing  the  repeti- 
tion as  an  introduction  to  this  new  subsection,  we  explain  the 
repetition,  as  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  writer  to  give 
a  recapitulatory  preface  to  his  new  sections,  and  we  remove  the 
abruptness  of  the  commencement  of  ch.  xviii.     We  have  also 
here  again  to  remark  the  agreement  of  this  as  a  commencement 
with  so  many  other  instances,  in  the  allusive  form  in  which  the 
matter  connected  with  the  indication  of  time  is  mentioned,  as 

I 

already  known  by  the  statement  of  it  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
section : — *'  Abraham  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine  in  his  cir- 
cumcising the  flesh  of  his  foreskin."  But  it  ought  to  appear  that 
some  reason  existed  for  repeating  in  this  introduction  the  matter 
which  had  been  just  previously  told.  That  will  be  foxmd  in  the 
connexion  between  Abraham's  obedience  to  this  trjdng  command, 
which  was  the  implied  condition  of  his  having  a  son,  and  the 
renewed  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  repeat  the  promise  shortly 
after.  The  expression  repeated  in  this  passage,  "  on  the  self- 
same day,"  will  in  this  part,  taken  separately  from  the  preceding 
passage,  mean  the  self-same  day  when  he  was  ninety-nine  years 
old,  just  as  in  the  previous  use  of  the  same  expression  it  not 
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merely  denotes  the  day  JehoTah  appeared  to  him,  but  that  on 
which  he  was  ninety-nine  years  old. 

Again  an  instance  of  like  repetition,  with  the  same  allusiye  re- 
ference to  the  event  from  which  it  sets  ont,  will  be  found  in  eh. 
xix.  29,  ''  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  Elohim  destroying  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  that  Elohim  remembered  Abraham,  and  sent  Lot 
out  of  the  overthrow,  when  he  overthrew  the  cities  in  the  which 
Lot  dwelt/'  Here  the  repetition  falls  in  with  the  Elohistic 
character  of  the  passage,  as  a  supposed  evidence  of  different 
authorship  ;  and  this  verse  is  accordingly  regarded  as  the 
Elohist's  accoimt  of  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the 
previous  narrative  being  the  Jehovist's  history  of  the  same 
event.  Indeed,  apart  from  the  Elohistic  character  of  the  verse, 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  regarding  it  as  a  concluding 
recapitulation  of  the  preceding  history.  It  seems,  however,  more 
in  accordance  with  analogy  to  treat  it  as  the  recapitulatory  pre- 
fiice  to  the  story  of  Lot  and  his  two  daughters.  Preparatory  to 
this  tale  of  wickedness,  the  divine  vengeance  on  the  cities  of  the 
plain  for  like  abominations  is  indicated,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  intimated  that  the  divine  interposition  by  which  Lot  was  de- 
livered was  not  for  the  sake  of  himself  or  his  wicked  daughters, 
but  for  Abraham's  sake.  By  this  means  the  divine  favour  as 
exerted  on  behalf  of  so  undeserving  a  household  cannot  be  adduced 
as  an  objection  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  or  an  encourage- 
ment to  such  vice.  The  Elohistic  character  is  thus  accounted  for 
also.  The  author's  thoughts  were  directed  merely  to  the  divine 
origin  of  the  interposition,  and  therefore,  as  will  be  more  fully 
shown  hereafter,  Elohim  is  the  name  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

The  next  subsection  seems  to  extend  from  Abraham's  journey 
southward,  xx.  1,  to  the  birth  and  circumcising  of  Isaac,  there 
being,  as  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  a  close  connexion  between  the 
close  of  ch.  XX.  and  the  commencement  of  xxi.  Then  taking 
the  mention  of  Abraham's  age  in  xxi.  5,  ^'  at  Isaac  his  son  being 
bom  to  him,"  and  this  allusive  mention  of  Isaac's  birth,  as  indi- 
cating, after  the  example  of  other  instances,  the  commencement 
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of  a  new  story,  the  passage  describing  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned  Sarah's  displeasure,  and  the  consequent  casting  out  of 
Hagar  and  Ishmael,  down  to  Ishmaers  marriage,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  new  subsection ;  and  we  may  thus  explain  the  fulness  of  the 
description  in  v.  9  of  Ishmael  as  "  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian, 
which  she  had  borne  unto  Abraham,"  as  adding  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  portion,  though  it  would  suffice  in  a  continu- 
ous and  undivided  narrative  to  have  simply  named  him. 
The  partitionists  assign  this  and  the  preceding  verse  to  the 
compiler  of  the  entire,  called  by  Davidson  the  Redactor.  The 
repetition,  as  we  have  seen,  affords  no  ground  for  assuming 
a  different  author  ;  but  they  wish  to  make  the  second  departure 
of  Hagar  to  be  only  another  version  of  her  previous  flight,  and 
the  supposed  Redactor  must  accordingly  invent  a  cause  for  the 
second  flight  which  he  makes  this  passage  to  describe. 

We  now  pass  over  a  number  of  portions  distinct  and  complete 
in  themselves,  but  not  presenting  any  instances  of  the  reca- 
pitulation we  have  been  observing,  except  those  which  occur  at 
the  commencement  of  the  principal  sections  or  Toledoth  in  xxv. 
12  and  19,  20,  which  have  been  already  noticed.  The  subsection, 
however,  which  commences  with  xxvi.  1  and  extends  to  the  end 
of  V.  33,  presents  a  slight  instance  of  this  characteristic  allusion 
in  the  reference  to  the  first  famine  that  had  been  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  now  takes  place, 
and  which  leads  Isaac  to  go  and  sojourn  in  the  country  of  the 
Philistines. 

The  two  last  verses  of  ch.  xxvi.,  describing  Esau's  marriages, 
are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  what  precedes,  but  are 
needful  to  explain  the  last  verse  of  the  next  chapter,  and  therefore 
properly  belong  to  it,  and  form  the  commencement  of  a  new  sec- 
tion. Having  thus,  apart  from  anything  in  the  form  of  expres- 
sion separated  these  from  what  precedes,  and  connected  them  with 
the  sequel,  we  notice,  as  confirming  our  previous  observation  of 
the  significance  of  the  note  of  time  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  section,  the  mention  of  Esau's  age  when  he  married.    But 
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as  nothing  had  been  previously  said  of  his  marriages,  the 
allusive  form  of  reference  to  them  is  not  adopted  here,  but  they 
are  mentioned  in  a  direct  historical  manner.  Then  the  section 
which  commences  with  this  mention  of  Esau's  marriage,  and 
describes  the  blessing  surreptitiously  obtained  by  Jacob,  extends 
to  the  consequent  sending  of  Jacob  to  Padan-Aram  to  Laban. 
This  subsection  extends  to  the  end  of  xxviii.  4,  and  a  new 
section  comjnences  at  v.  5,  with  repetition  of  Isaac's  sending 
Jacob  away,  and  a  renewed  description  of  Laban  as  ''  the  son  of 
Bethuel  the  Syrian,  the  brother  of  Eebekah,  Jacob's  and  Esau's 
mother."  This  repetition,  strange  in  an  unbroken  narrative, 
comes  quite  naturally,  as  in  other  cases,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  section.  It  seems  to  make  the  narrative  of  this  important 
part  of  Jacob's  history  complete  in  itself,  and  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  other  instances  exhibited. 

Then  the  portion  which  describes  Jacob's  return  extends  from 
xxxii.  1  to  xxxiii.  17,  and  leaves  Jacob  at  Succoth.  A  new 
subsection  then  begins  with  Jacob's  settlement  in  Shechem  and 
relates  the  story  of  Dinah.  In  the  prefatory  verse  prefixed  to 
this  narrative  it  is  said  that  "  Jacob  came  to  Shalem  a  city  of 
Shechem,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  he  came  from 
Padan-Aram."  This  latter  clause  is  supposed  to  be  an  inter- 
polation, as  unnecessary  to  the  history  which  has  already  had 
Jacob  in  several  other  places  since  he  came  back  from  Syria. 
But  in  fact,  this  mention  of  the  return  from  Padan-Aram  is  only 
a  repetition  to  give  fulness  to  the  new  story  and  mark  its  place 
in  the  narrative.  Taken  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
previous  verse,  it  would  indeed  seem  strange  as  thus  mentioning 
that  the  arrival  at  Shalem  was  on  the  return  from  Padan-Aram. 
But  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  section,  it  naturally,  and  in 
accordance  with  other  subsections,  indicates  a  point  of  time,  for 
which  purpose,  not  the  immediately  preceding  event,  but  the 
general  period  of  the  return  from  Syria  is  adopted  as  sufficiently 
exact  in  the  writer's  mind.  This  more  general  note  of  time, 
instead  of  the  last  mentioned  particular,  indicates  a  suspension 
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of  continuity  in  the  writer's  thoughts,  as  natural  when  entering 
on  a  new  subject.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  mention  of  the  return 
from  Syria,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  description  of  Shalem 
as  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  may  in  the  present  case  be  due  to  the 
fact,  that  this  was  the  first  place  strictly  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
to  which  Jacob  came  on  his  return  from  Syria,  the  places  pre- 
viously mentioned  having  been  east  of  Jordan.  At  any  rate,  in 
a  case  clearly  marked  otherwise  as  the  commencement  of  a  new 
section,  we  have  the  note  of  time  introduced  in  the  same  allusive 
manner, — "  In  his  coming  from  Padan-Aram" — abeady  noticed 
in  so  many  other  instances,  where  the  particular  referred  to  had 
been  previously  mentioned. 

In  ch.  XXXV.  we  have  an  account  of  Jacob's  departure  from 
Shechem,  and  of  his  arrival  at  Bethel,  where  he  buildfl  an  altar, 
because  God  there  appeared  to  him  when  he  fled  from  the  face 
of  his  brother.  The  death  of  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  is  then 
mentioned,  after  which  in  t?.  9  it  is  said  that  "  God  appeared 
unto  Jacob  again,  when  he  came  out  of  Padan- Aram,  and  blessed 
him."  The  unsuitableness  of  the  mention  of  Deborah's  death 
in  this  place  has  been  noticed,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  as  an 
evidence  of  interpolation.  In  a  continuous  narrative,  it  certainly 
does  come  in  awkwardly  between  v,  7  and  9.  But  if  we  per- 
ceive that  V,  9  begins  a  new  section,  this  awkwardness  dis- 
appears. At  the  close  of  the  section  describing  Jacob's  arrival 
at  Bethel,  this  event  having  taken  place  there  comes  in  very 
naturally.  In  «?.  9  a  new  section,  describing  the  important 
vision  which  took  place  there,  begins.  And  in  this  commence- 
ment we  have  the  same  note  of  time  similarly  expressed  as  in 
xxxiv.  18, — "  At  his  coming  from  Padan-Aram," — this  being 
the  second  appearance  of  God  to  Jacob  after  his  return. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  first  lesser  portion  ends  with  Joseph's  sale  into 
Egypt  at  the  close  of  ch.  xxxvii.  Then  is  introduced  the 
history  of  Judah's  marriage  and  family  relations,  and  this  is 
succeeded  with  a  new  subsection  in  which  Joseph  is  in  Poti- 
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phar's  house.  This  new  part  recapitulates  the  sale  into  Egypt, 
and  the  repetition  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  make  out  that 
there  were  two  different  accounts  of  the  sale  now  blended  into 
one,  the  purchaser  having  been  originally  different  in  each  story. 
The  interposition  of  the  narrative  respecting  Judah  and  his 
family  would,  however,  naturally  account  for  the  repetition,  even 
if  such  repetitions  were  not  common  in  this  book.  But  even  sup- 
posing that  ch.  xxxviii.  is  here  interposed  out  of  its  proper  place, 
tlie  custom  of  recapitulating  certain  prefatory  matter  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  several  lessersections,  would  sufficiently  account 
for  the  repetition  in  the  present  case.  In  ch.  xli.  we  have  a 
slighter  instance  of  this  repetition.  Joseph  on  his  exaltation 
wont  out  from  Pharaoh  in  authority  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  a 
section  evidently  closing  with  this  announcement  in  v.  45.  A 
new  section  then  commences  describing  the  course  of  his  admi- 
nistration. This  begins  with  a  statement,  as  in  other  like  cases, 
of  Joseph's  age  at  this  important  point  in  his  history  when  he 
stood  before  Pharaoh,  and  adds  that  he  went  out,  from  Pharaoh 
of  course,  this  expression  being  repeated  from  the  preceding 
verse.  And  here,  too,  the  reference  to  his  standing  before 
Pharaoh  is  in  the  allusive  form  on  which  so  much  stress  has 
been  already  laid : — "  Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  in  his  stand- 
ing before  Pharaoh." 

An  instance  of  g^reat  significance  and  moment  in  the  present 
enquiry  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  part  which  relates  the 
arrival  in  Egypt  of  Jacob's  sons  for  the  purchase  of  corn,  ch.  xlii. 
The  preceding  chapter  at  its  close  represents  the  famine  as  extend- 
ing over  all  lands,  Joseph  as  established  in  full  authority  and 
having  the  issue  of  food  at  his  disposal,  and  all  countries  coming 
to  buy  corn  from  him.  While  the  famine  is  thus  sore  in  all 
lands,  Jacob  learns  that  there  is  com  in  Egypt,  and  bids  his 
sons  go  down  to  buy,  but  will  not  send  his  youngest  son  Benja- 
min. The  writer,  having  thus  related  the  mission  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  describes  their  arrival  with  others  who  came  to  buy» 
"  for  the  famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan,"  and  tells  us  that 
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Joseph  was  governor,  and  that  it  was  he  who  sold  to  all  that 
came.  This  repetition  of  particulars,  already  so  fully  set  forth 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  chapter,  has  great  weight  with  "  The 
Layman/'  as  evidence  of  a  combination  of  diffidr^it  narratives. 
He  says,  "It  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  has  distinctly 
laid  down,  (1)  Joseph's  position  in  Egypt,  (2)  his  selling  com 
to  the  people,  (3)  the  extension  of  the  famine  to  Canaan,  and 
(4)  the  visit  of  his  ten  brethren  for  the  purpose  of  buying  corn. 
He  is  ready,  therefore,  to  proceed  at  once  to  their  reception  by 
Joseph.  Yet  strange  to  say,,  every  one  of  these  four  points  is 
again  repeated  in  the  two  next  verses,  before  this  is  entered 
upon.  '  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  grain  among  those 
that  came;  for  the  famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And 
Joseph  was  the  governor  over  the  land^  he  that  sold  grain  to  all 
the  people  of  the  land ;  and  Joseph's  brethren  came,'  etc.  (xlii. 
5,  6).  Is  it  likely  that  any  writer  would  have  thus  needlessly 
repeated  himself,  or  have  taken  such  pains  to  reiterate  points  on 
which  he  had  already  fully  informed  his  readers  only  two  or 
three  sentences  before  P  Eegard  these  verses,  however,  as  part 
of  a  different  narrative  which  the  Jehovist  here  transcribes 
verbatim,  having  replaced  the  previous  portion  by  his  own 
composition,  and  all  is  simple  and  natural."^  Now  it  is  first  to 
be  observed  that  the  repetition  marked  (4)  in  this  passage  is 
really  no  gratuitous  repetition  at  all.  In  v.  3,  "  Joseph's  ten 
brethren  went  down,"  etc.,  the  departure  of  ten  is  told  in  opposi- 
tion to  Benjamin's  remaining  at  home.  In  v.  4  their  arrival  is 
mentioned,  and  that  not  simply,  but  in  the  company  of  others 
who  came  with  them,  perhaps  from  the  land  of  Canaan.  And 
this  seems  of  some  significance  to  the  narrative ;  coming  in  the 
crowd  of  purchasers,  they  might  easily  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Joseph,  who  recognised  them  notwithstanding.  The  other 
repetitions  lose  all  their  significance  as  evidences  of  compilation, 

^  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pentateucbf  p.  35.  It  yrill  be  seen  hereafter  that  other 
partitionists  leave  all  this  to  the  Jehovist  down  to  the  end  oft?.  5,  notwithstanding 
that  this  verse  contains  two  of  the  repetitions  complained  of. 
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when  it  is  perceived  that  a  new  subsection  of  the  narrative 
commences  with  ch.  xlii.  5,  and  that  the  writer,  according  to 
his  custom,  repeats  as  preliminary  to  this  part  of  his  story  the 
particulars  tinder  consideration,  in  order  to  make  it  more  com- 
plete and  independent.  When  this  is  perceived  it  renders  the 
whole  matter  much  more  simple  and  natural  than  the  sup- 
position of  the  needless  introduction  of  a  portion  of  a  different 
writing  repeating  the  same  particulars, — so  much  more  simple 
and  natural,  that  it  seems  only  necessary  to  point  it  out  in 
order  to  gain  the  preference  for  it.  And  we  may  in  this 
case  also  perhaps  regard  the  expression,  "In  the  midst  of 
the  comers,'^  as  an  allusive  indication  of  the  date  from  which 
this  part  of  the  narrative  sets  out,  so  common  at  the  com- 
mencement of  new  sections,  and  here  equivalent  to  saying 
the  sons  of  Israel  came  at  the  time  already  indicated,  when 
others  of  aU  lands  were  coming. 

In  xlvii.  27  the  narrative  of  Jacob's  settlement  and  resi- 
dence in  Goshen  till  his  death  and  burial  commences.  It 
is  true  his  settlement  in  Goshen  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt, 
and  the  gift  to  him  of  a  possession  there,  were  previously 
mentioned;  but  this  being  the  commencement  of  a  new 
subsection,  the  same  particulars  are  repeated:  "And  Israel 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  country  of  Goshen )  and  they 
had  possessions  therein." 

It  will  now  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  examples  of  this 
kind  of  repetition  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  it  as 
one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  structure  of  the  book. 
And  if  in  some  cases  the  subdivision  might  be  less  apparent  but 
for  the  repetition  at  those  particular  places,  yet  the  prevalence  of 
it  in  more  decided  cases  will  justify  the  supposition  of  a  sub- 
division as  thus  marked  in  the  more  doubtful  instances.  The 
indications  ascertained  in  several  instances,  in  the  case  of  the 
principal  sections,  become  a  guide  for  the  partition  of  the  sub- 
ordinate sections  also.    It  may,  indeed,  have  been  that  these 
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subdivisions  had  no  other  distinguishing  marks  in  the  original 
writing,  than  these  very  evidences  of  a  resumption  of  his  subject 
after  a  pause  and  suspension  of  his  thoughts  in  the  writer's 
mind.  But  the  phenomenon  of  these  repetitions  having  to  be 
explained,  the  manner  of  accounting  &r  them^  which  has  now 
been  proposed,  it  may  be  said  with  c<mfidence,  is  much  more 
probable,  than  that  a  writer  compiling  his  narrative  from 
several  existing  documents,  or  interpolating  his  own  account 
with  sentences  adopted  from  another,  should  in  the  most  need- 
less manner  have  repeated  the  same  particulars  with  only  slight 
verbal  differences.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  repeti- 
tions are  not  given  in  the  form  of  authorities  cited,  but  incor- 
porated into  the  substance  of  the  narrative.  Such  a  supposition 
88  this  is  only  one  degree  less  improbable,  than  that  the  author 
writing  entirely  from  himself  should  have  in  this  manner  im- 
mediately repeated  his  own  statements  but  just  made. 

This  view  of  the  organic  structure  of  the  book  brings  our 
general  observations  to  a  close,  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  the 
special  examination  of  the  several  portions  in  detail. 
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SPECIAL  EXAMINATION. 
L— EXORDIUM. 

Ch.  I.,  II.  1-3.    ELOHISTIC  ACCOUNT  OF  CREATION.^ 

The  reasonB  for  limiting  this  passage  to  the  third  verse  of  the 
second  chapter  have  been  already  discussed,  and  will  be  again 
adverted  to,  when  the  next  section  is  under  consideration. 
The  passage  is  strictly  Elohistic,  the  LXX.  uniformly  observing 
the  same  usage,  6  Oeo^.  The  subject  being  the  creation  of  the 
universe  in  its  widest  generality,  and  in  its  most  material 
aspect,  the  writer  seems  quite  naturally  to  have  designated  the 
Creator  by  the  term  most  applicable  to  him  in  the  character  of 
abstract  deity,  a  term  in  its  import  significant  of  his  omnipo- 
tence. Hengstenberg  remarks  that  as  regards  the  creation  of 
man  in  God's  likeness,  it  would  have  been  improper  to  have 
used  Jehovah.  So  far  as  Jehovah  is  expressive  of  the  one 
attribute  of  eternal  self-existence,  there  could  be  no  resemblance 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  in  a  created  and  therefore  not 
self-existent  being.  But  that  the  author  adopted  Elohim 
throughout  with  a  design,  as  Hengstenberg  thinks,  of  represent- 
ing in  these  early  chapters  the  gradual  transition,  in^man's  appre- 
hension, from  Elohim  to  Jehovah  seems  quite  too  artificial  a 
supposition.  The  nature  of  the  subject,  the  display  of  the 
divine  power  in  creation,  rather  than  the  introduction  of  God 
in  personal  relations  with  mankind,  seems  to  have  led  to  the 


I  In  this  and  similar  instances  throughout  the  sequel,  the  words  Zhhitiie  and 
Jehovistic  are  used,  not  to  denote  supposed  different  authorship,  but  the  prerailing 
name  of  Ood  adopted  in  each  passage,  whether  Elohim  or  JehoTsli. 
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spontaneous  adoption  of  the  general,  in  preference  to  the  special 
and  proper  name.  The  only  place  in  which  the  proper  name 
would  have  been  otherwise  more  suitable,  as  representing  God 
in  personal  relation  to  man  at  his  creation,  is  one  in  which,  for 
the  cause  just  mentioned,  as  noticed  by  Hengstenberg,  that 
proper  name  would  have  been  quite  inapplicable,  as  more  than 
any  other  name  expressive  of  the  diflference  rather  than  the 
likeness  between  the  Creator  and  the  created. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pent.,  Pt.  ii.,  p.  175,  insists  on  the 
frequency  with  which  the  name  Elohim  is  used  in  this  passage : 
— "In  i.-ii.  3  we  have  only  Elohim  §5  times,  and  in  xxiv., 
only  Jehovah  19  times.  Can  any  one  believe  that  these  two 
passages  were  written  by  one  and  the  same  writer?"  How  he 
makes  out  that  xxiv.  contains  only  Jehovah  19  times  it  is  hard 
to  discover ;  but  as  regards  any  weight  attached  to  the  frequency 
of  Elohim  in  the  present  passage  the  argument  is  perfectly 
futile.  If  the  writer  had  both  names  in  common  use,  and  was 
otherwise  indifferent  as  to  his  choice,  the  general  unity  of  this 
passage  in  substance  and  in  form,  and  the  regularity  with  which, 
at  each  succeeding  mention  of  God,  he  is  introduced,  as  it  were 
with  a  standing  formula,  "And  God  said,"  "and  God  saw," 
"  and  God  created,"  "  and  God  blessed,"  would  have  naturally 
occasioned  the  use  of  the  same  name  throughout,  God  being 
mentioned  in  no  other  connexion  after  the  introductory  verses. 
And  then  the  subject  matter  being  uniformly  such  as  made  the 
general  name  more  suitable,  the  whole  must  be  regarded,  not  as 
presenting  35  independent  instances  of  the  use  of  Elohim,  as  the 
Bishop  seems  to  treat  it,  but  as  if  the  word  were  used  only  once, 
all  the  repetitions  of  it  being  of  no  more  weight  in  this  enquiry, 
than  the  pronoun  which  might  all  through  be  substituted  for  it 
after  the  first  use  of  the  word.  This  is  not  the  only  instance,  as 
will  be  seen,  in  which  such  a  frequent  repetition,  which  takes 
place  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  it  were  in  a  recurring  formula, 
is  relied  on  by  the  Bishop  as  exhibiting  so  many  independent 
instances  of  a  particular  usage. 
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n.— THE  GENERATIONS  OF  HEAVENS  AND  EARTH. 

§.  1.  Ch.  II.  4-III.    PARADISE  AND  THE  PALL.   JEHOYAH-ELOHISTIC 

WITH  AN  ELOHISTIC  PASSAGE. 

The  reasons  for  making  this  section  to  commence  with  v.  4, 
have  been  akeady  considered.  The  uniformity  with  which  the 
formula,  "These  are  the  generations,"  stands  at  the  head  of 
each  succeeding  principal  section  of  the  entire  book,  the  variation 
of  the  expression  when  we  find  a  concluding  formula,  such  as 
"  these  are  the  sons,'*  "  these  are  the  families,"  at  the  close  of 
genealogies  where  the  other  formula  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
section,  and  the  impossibility  of  dividing  v.  4  on  graminatical 
grounds,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  poetical  parallelism  and 
repetition  of  the  ideas  expressed,  as  already  noted,  make  it  quite 
evident  that  this  is  the  true  point  of  division  between  the  first 
and  second  sections.  Bishop  Colenso,  Pt.  iv.,  p.  19,  quotes 
Delitzsch  as  an  authority  for  dividing  the  fourth  verse,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  the  first  clause  have 
the  articles,  while  earth  and  heavens  in  the  second  have  none, 
that  the  expression  "  in  their  creation"  in  the  first  clause  corres- 
ponds to  the  Elohistic  language  in  v.  2,  "  in  the  day  of  their 
creation,"  and  that  this  clause  suits  best  the  first  account  of 
creation  in  cji.  L,  in  which  alone  the  actual  creation  of  the  earth 
and  heaven  is  described.  As  regards  the  presence  of  the  article, 
however,  before  heavens  and  earth  in  the  first  clause,  and  its 
absence  in  the  second,  it  has  already  been  observed  that  this 
difference  is  only  apparent.  These  words  in  the  first  clause  are 
in  Stat,  constr,,  being  governed  by  Toledoth,  The  article 
belongs  to  this,  and  is  only  transferred  according  to  the  rule  to 
the  genitives  following.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
separating  the  clauses  on  this  ground,  as  heavens  and  earth  may 
be  taken  indefinitely  in  the  first  as  well  as  the  second.  Then 
the  expression,  "in  the  day  of  their  creation,"  does  not  occur 
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at  all  in  9.  2,  but  in  v,  3  there  is  the  expression  "  which  God 
created  to  make,"  and  the  word  "  make"  connects  this  with  the 
second  clause  of  v.  4,  just  as  much  as  the  word  "  created"  does 
with  the  first.  And  as  to  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  being  only  described  in  the  first  chapter,  it  has  already  been 
noted  that  the  expression  in  e;.  4  is  not  "  the  generation"  in  the 
sense  of  the  generating  or  production  of  them,  but  the  genera- 
tions, or  events  consequent  on  their  creation  as  having  already 
taken  place.  The  Bishop  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  division 
of  V.  4,  but  observes  in  regard  to  it,  p.  21 : — *'  In  any  case  the 
involved  construction  in  v.  4,  when  compared  with  the  verses 
which  precede  and  follow  it,  is  a  sign  that  it  does  not  proceed 
in  an  independent  original  form  from  the  pen  of  either  of  the 
principal  writers,  but  contains  expressions  of  both  fused  together, 
to  form  the  connecting  link  between  two  distinct  narratives." 
He  seems  wholly  unconscious  that  what  he  calls  the  involved 
construction  is  really  only  an  instance  of  the  inversion  of  ideas 
in  the  parallel  clause,  which  is  an  occasional  ornament  in 
Hebrew  poetry, — the  order  in  the  first  clause  being  heavens, 
earth,  creating,  and  in  the  second  making,  earth,  and  heavens. 

The  Jehovistic  character  of  the  present  passage  has  already 
been  noticed,  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  proper  and 
personal  name,  as  suited  to  the  anthropomorphic  character 
of  the  representation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  identification 
of  the  Being  thus  designated  at  the  outset  by  a  revived  or  newly 
introduced  name,  with  the  Godhead  as  described  by  the  generic 
name  Elohim,  an  identification  effected  by  the  combination  of 
both  names,  have  been  pointed  out,  and  the  cause  of  the 
Elohistic  exceptions  indicated.  The  Bishop  adduces  the  anthro- 
pomorphisms of  this  and  other  Jehovistic  passages  as  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  Jehovistic  writer  (Pt.  iv.  p.  24).  But,  in  fact,  instead 
of  the  anthropomorphisms  being  an  independent  characteristic 
of  the  supposed  Jehovist,  the  Jehovistic  character  of  a  passage 
may  rather  be  due  to  the  use  of  anthropomorphisms.  In  the 
present  passage  God  is  introduced  in  a  highly  anthropomorphic 
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character,  and  entenng  into  the  closest  personal  relations  with 
man.  A  proper  and  personal  name  would  in  such  a  case 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  writer's  mind  in  preference  to  the 
general  term  significant  of  the  Deity.  But  if  the  name  Jehovah, 
according  to  one  interpretation  of  Exod.  vi.  3,  were  of  only 
recent  introduction  amongst  the  children  of  Israel,  the  writer, 
in  choosing  it  in  preference  to  any  proper  name  previously 
in  use  and  more  familiar  to  his  readers,  would  seem  to  have 
thought  it  desirable  on  this  the  first  occasion  of  his  using  it 
to  assert  by  the  combination  of  Jehovah  and  ELohim,  not  simply 
the  godhead,  but  the  exclusive  godhead  of  Jehovah.  To  have 
put  such  an  assertion  into  the  mouth  of  the  tempter  or  of  Eve 
would  have  been  plainly  out  of  place,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
narrative  the  choice  was  therefore  between  Jehovah  and  Elohim 
simply,  the  latter  being  adopted,  partly  perhaps  from  an  im- 
willingness  to  put  the  name  Jehovah  into  the  mouth  of  the 
tempter  on  grounds  of  religious  feelipg,  but  at  any  rate  from  an 
instinctive  sense  of  dramatic  propriety,  which  in  subsequent 
parts  of  the  book  seems  to  have  hindered  the  writer  from  putting 
this  name  into  t&e  mouth  of  any  not  of  the  chosen  race,  except 
where  special  reasons  for  the  contrary  existed.  In  conversing 
with  the  tempter.  Eve  would  naturally  be  represented  as  following 
his  usage.  In  this  part  of  the  narrative  the  LXX.  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  in  using  only  6  Oeo^,  while  using  Kvpio^  6  0€b^  in  iii.  1 
and  8,  immediately  before  and  after  the  part  in  question ;  but 
they  do  not  uniformly  follow  the  Hebrew  throughout,  frequently, 
and  sometimes  several  times  in  succession,  using  6  6€o<;  alone. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  adduces  the  frequent  use  of  Ha-Adamah, 
"  the  ground,"  in  preference  to  Ha-Eretz,  "  the  earth,*'  in  this 
passage  as  a  Jehovistic  peculiarity.^  Though  he  admits  that 
some  instances  are  necessary  from  the  special  moaning  of  the 
word,  as  in  reference  to  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  yet  it  is  plain 
he  lays  great  stress  on  the  use  of  the  word  in  other  cases.  He 
says,  "the  Jehovist  wishes  to  connect  it*'   (the  name  Adam) 

'  Pt  ir.  pp.  22,  23,  26,  26,  20. 
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"  with  Adamah,  ground/'  and  again,  "  the  word  Adamah  may 
be  repeated  purposely  throughout  the  section  with  special 
reference  to  the  name  Adam ;  but  the  writer  appears  to  have 
had  a  partiality  for  the  word."  And  he  refers  to  vi.  1,  7,  in 
evidence  of  this  partiality.  But  besides  the  etymological  con- 
nexion of  the  word  which  has  no  doubt  partly  prevailed,  as  in 
ii.  7y  the  partiality  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  alliterative 
effect  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  two  words.  No  room, 
existed  in  ch.  i.  for  producing  this  alliterative  effect  in 
regard  to  this  word,  and  therefore  the  word  "earth,"  as 
more  suitable  to  the  cosmical  character  of  the  earth  in  that 
representation,  is  preferred,  "  ground''  being  only  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  word  "  creeping," — ^a  connexion  in  which  he  says 
the  Jehovist  never  uses  it,  as  if  the  Jehovist's  alleged  partiality 
for  the  word  Adamah  would  not  have  disposed  him  to  use  it  in 
this,  as  in  any  other  admissible  connexion,  and  as  if  his  abstain- 
ing from  using  it  in  this  particular  connexion  was  not  an 
indication  that  no  such  partiality  existed.  This  alliterative 
effect  is  observable  in  vi.  1,  7,  as  in  ch.  ii.  It  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  entire  book,  not  distinguishing  the  parts 
ascribed  to  any  one  in  particular  of  the  several  supposed 
authors,  but  generally  prevalent.  Thus  it  appears  in  the 
Elohiatic  ch.  i.,  in  5|nh)  5|nh,  WD  CjW,  JHT  V'I'T,  and  in  many 
other  instances,  besides  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same 
phrases,  which  seem  to  have  had  in  view  the  vocal  effect  in 
recitation.  Closely  connected  with  this  simple  alliterative 
effect,  is  the  play  on  sounds  in  connexion  with  the  double  senses 
of  words.  Thus  in  ch.  ii.  25,  iii.  1,  the  man  and  the  woman  are 
D^^^Sj  iiated,  and  the  serpent  is  UVUS^  subtle.  Many  like 
instances  will  be  noticed  in  the  progress  of  the  examination  of 
the  successive  portions  of  the  book,  as  they  offer  themselves 
without  being  sought  for.  And  it  will  be  seen  that  passages 
which  have  been  separated  on  other  grounds,  have  in  tiiis 
peculiarity  an  evidence  of  belonging  to  the  same  composition. 
The  reader  who  searches  for  instances  will  find  enough. 
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The  Bishop  of  Natal  insists  on  several  occasions  on  the  secret 
speeches  ascribed  to  the  Almighty  as  a  distinctiTe  characteristic 
of  the  Jehovist,  and  anticipates  a  reference  to  L  26  as  aa 
Elohistic  instance  of  the  same  kind,  by  remarking  that  this  "  is 
essentially  different  in  character,  being  merely  an  expansion  of 
the  creative  words,  ^  And  Elohim  said/  t?.  3,  6,  etc. ;  and 
obviously  the  statement  in  i.  26, '  And  Elohim  said,  let  ns  make 
man  ....  so  Elohim  created  man,*  does  not  at  all  resemble 
the  almost  perplexed  deliberation  of  the  divine  being  with 
himself  introduced  in  iii.  22.^  So  far  from  the  words  of 
Elohim  in  i.  26  being  merely  an  expansion  c^  the  creative 
formula  previously  used,  it  is  wholly  different  in  its  nature,  the 
one  being  simply  jussive,  a  command  instantly  followed  by  the 
spontaneous  occurrence  of  the  intended  effect,  the  other  a  calm 
deUberation  followed  by  action  on  the  part  of  God.  Equally 
imaginary  is  the  perplexity  imputed  ta  the  deliberation  in  this 
passage.  It  is  as  free  from  uncertainty,  as  immediately  self- 
determined,  as  the  other^  The  plural  form  in  both,  "Let  us," 
and  "  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,"  is  a  resemblance  worthy 
of  note,  and  indicative  of  identity  in  the  writer's  manner  of 
thinking  and  speaking  alike  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah  Elohim,  as 
of  Jehovah  alone  in  xii.  7. 

§.  2.  Ch.  IV.    CHILDREN  OP  ADAM  AND  DESCENT  IN  THE  LINE  OF 
CAIN.    JEHOVISTIO  WITH  ONE  ELOHISTIC  EXCEPTION. 

The  Jeh9vistic  character  of  this  passage,  and  the  exceptional 
use  of  Elohim  at  the  birth  of  Seth,  have  been  already  noticed. 
The  LXX.  differ  from  the  Hebrew  in  using  tcvpio^;,  6  0^,  and 
Kvpio^  6  ^609  indiscriminately  in  ihifr  portioii.  Thby  have  6  0^ 
alone  in  reference  to  the  birth  of  Cain,  as  well  as  of  Seth,  and  in 
the  last  verse  KvpuK  6  Oeo^  in  place  of  the  simple  Jehovah  of 
the  Hebrew.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  last  verse, 
plainly  Jehovah  must  be  taken  only  as  the  later  representative 
of  any  proper  name  of  God  that  may  have  existed  in  the  primi- 
tive language  of  mankind,  if  not  simply  substituted  for  the 
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general  name  of  God.  Of  course  we  cannot  imagine  the  word 
Jehovah,  which  is  purely  a  product  of  Biblical  Hebrew,  to  have 
existed  in  this  form  in  that  primitive  language.  And  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  writer  himself,  having  before  him 
the  fact  of  a  widely  spread  diversity  of  language,  and  the  variety 
of  dialects  even  in  the  Shemitic  family,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
story  of  the  Confusion  of  Tongues,  or  of  the  express  statement 
of  Exod.  vi.  3  as  to  the  recent  introduction  of  the  name  Je- 
hovah, if  that  passage  be  so  understood,  could  have  imagined 
that  in  its  present  form  it  was  in  use  amongst  the  primitive 
race  of  men.^  The  present  passage  being,  though  distinct  and 
complete  in  itself,  yet  the  proper  sequel  of  the  former,  the  use 
of  Jehovah  is  continued  in  it ;  but  the  identity  of  Jehovah  and 
Elohim  having  been  sufficiently  asserted  by  the  combination  in 
that  preceding  passage,  the  latter  term  is  dropped  from  this, 
and  Jehovah  stands  by  itself  the  prevailing  proper  name  of  God 
in  the  usage  of  the  author.  Still  the  prevailing  Jehovistic 
character  is  not  such  as  to  exclude  the  use  of  the  more  general 
term  in  an  instance  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
more  probable  reason,  than  the  almost  accidental  and  imfelt 
influence  of  the  faintest  possible  motives — ^principally  perhaps  a 
desire  to  mark  a  contrast  between  divine  and  human  agency, 
which  very  frequently  throughout  this  book  has  quite  naturally 
suggested  the  general  in  place  of  the  proper  name.  In  the 
present  case,  at  the  birth  of  Seth,  this  contrast  is  implied  in  the 

1  The  Bisbop  of  Natal,  Pt.  iv.,  p.  245,  says  that  "according  to  the  traditionary 
"view,  Hebrew  must  have  been  the  languaffe  of  Paradise,  since  all  the  conversationa 
are  recorded  in  that  tongue, — the  words  of  Jehovah- Elohim,  those  of  Adam  and  £?e, 
and  of  the  serpent,  and  especially  the  two  names  given  by  the  man  to  his  wife,  ii.  23, 
iii.  20,  names  given  with  express  reference  to  their  meaning  in  Hebrew.  So,  too, 
after  the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  the  names  are  pure  Hebrew."  Can  anything  be 
weaker  than  this  ?  As  if  an  historian  must  give  tne  conversations  of  persons  whose 
words  are  recorded,  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  originally  spoken,  and  not  in 
his  own ;  or  as  if  the  proper  names  may  not  be  significant  translations  of  names  signi- 
ficant also  in  their  original  form.  If  it  were  certain,  as  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
Syriac  was  the  language  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  and  St.  John  had  not 
given  us  the  Syriac  name,  Cephas,  of  which  Peter  is  the  translation,  we  mi^ht  have 
some  objector  saying,  in  reference  to  the  words,  *'  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church,"  here  is  an  uneducated  Jewish  peasant  giving  to  another  a 
name  that  is  pure  Greek,  and  even  playing  on  that  name  with  reference  to  a  Greek 
word  of  like  sound  as  its  root. 
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words  of  Eve.  Man  had  deprived  her  of  one  son,  bnt  God  has 
appointed  another  in  his  place.  It  is  true  she  specifies  Cain, 
and  so  might  have  used  the  proper  name  of  God  also.  Bat  then 
the  contrast  between  the  divine  and  human,  between  God's 
providence  and  man's  agency,  Gt)d's  goodness  and  man's  mis- 
chief, God's  disposing  and  man's  purposing,  would  have  been 
kept  out  of  view.  The  tendency  to  mark  this  contrast  may 
operate  in  a  religious  mind  quite  imperceptibly  by  the  force  of 
a  religious  habit.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  this  occurrence  of  Elohim 
once  in  otherwise  Jehovistic  passages,  as  well  as  the  single 
occurrence  of  Jehovah  in  !E3ohistic,  is  repeated  in  subsequent 
parts  of  the  book* 

m.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  GENERATIONS  OF  ADAM. 

J.  1.  Ch.  V.    THE  DESCENT  FROM  ADAM  TO  NOAH  AND  HIS  SONS. 

ELOHISTIO  AND  JEHOVISTIC. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  this  is  the  proper  sequel 
of  the  commencing  passage  to  which  reference  is  made  ipsissimis 
verbis  in  the  two  first  verses.  It  has  the  regular  commencing 
formula,  only  more  full  than  in  other  instances,  for  reasons 
already  stated,  and  extends  to  the  ninth  verse  of  the  sixth 
chapter,  with  which  a  new  section  commences  headed  "The 
generations  of  Noah,"  while  the  commencing  verses  of  the  sixth 
chapter  form  a  second  subsection  of  this,  the  fifth  or  genealogical 
part  being  the  first.  The  reference  to  chapter  i.,  at  the  outset 
of  this  portion,  where  the  words  descriptive  of  the  creation  of 
man  on  the  sixth  day  are  repeated,  has  occasioned  the  use 
of  Elohim  at  the  commencement.  The  Elohistic  phrase  used  of 
Enoch  in  v.  22  and  24,  "  Enoch  walked  with  God,"  is  properly 
and  naturally  adopted  in  order  to  express  the  general  godliness 
of  his  character.  To  walk  with  Jehovah  would  imply  a  personal 
manifestation  of  God  and  actual  walking.^    The  word  thus 

^  The  use  of  the  article  prefixed  to  Elohim  in  this  phrase  has  been  already  explained 
in  p.  2S3. 
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adopted  continnes  in  use  as  a  matter  of  course  in  this  verse,  and 
Ood  is  not  mentioned  again  until  a  reference  is  made  in  v,  29  to 
the  Jehovistic  third  chapter.  This  reference  has  caused  the  use 
of  Jehovah  in  v.  29,  the  reference  being  still  more  exact  in  the 
KvpLo^  6  0€6<;  of  the  LXX.  answering  to  the  Jehovah  Elohim  of  the 
place  referred  to,  iii.  17*  As  the  theories  of  different  authorship 
assign  this  passage  to  the  Elohist,  and  it  would  not  suit  these 
theories  to  aHoyr  an  instance  of  the  use  of  Jehovah  to  remain  in  it, 
the  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pt.  iv.  p.  28,  says  that "  v.  29  is  a  Jehovistic 
interpolation,  as  appears — not  only  from  its  containing  the  name 
'Jehovah,'  but  also— from  its  referring  distinctly  to  the  Jehovistic 
section,  ii.  4-iv.  26."  This  is  the  barest  assertion ;  the  thing 
to  be  proved  being  that  the  Elohist  never  uses  the  name 
Jehovah,  an  instance  of  its  use  in  the  very  heart  of  an  Elohistic 
passage  is  rejected,  because  the  writer  uses  the  name  and  refers 
to  another  passage  where  it  is  also  used.  Sy  such  reasoning  as 
this  anything  may  be  proved.  He  says  that  probably  the 
original  conclusion  o{v.  28  was,  "  and  begat  Noah  ;"  and  that 
as  in  f.  3  it  is  said  that  Adam  beffat,  with  the  omission  of  the 
word  son,  in  his  likeness  and  image,  and  called  his  name  Seth, 
this  suggests  that  the  Elohist  would  not  have  written  in  v,  28, 
29,  as  the  words  now  stand,  "  and  begat  a  son  and  called  his  name 
Noah."  If,  then,  a  man  in  one  instance  uses  an  ellipsie  of  a 
word  necessary  to  the  sense,  this  suggests  that  another  instance 
where  the  word  is  supplied  is  a  forgery  !  The  Bishop  mentions 
the  connecting  of  Hi  with  DHJ,  to  comfort,  as  an  instance  of 
derivation,  with  which  he  charges  the  Jehovist  in  other 
instances  also.  The  verb  H^3,  to  rest,  is  the  root  of  Noah, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  writer  derives  it  from 
DH3.  He  does  no  such  thing;  the  true  meaning  of  "rest"  is 
implied  in  the  reference  to  the  toil  and  labour  of  the  hands  from 
which  Noah  was  to  give  comfort.  The  writer  knew  that  his 
readers  were  as  familiar  as  himself  with  the  origin  of  the  name, 
and  did  not  think  it  needful  to  express  that  origin  at  all,  but  only 
to  indicate  the  reason  of  the  name  by  the  reference  to  toil  and 
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labour  of  the  hands.  Does  the  Bishop  suppose  that  his  Jehovist 
did  not  know  his  own  language,  or  thought  his  readers  ignorant 
of  it  P  But  though  the  verb  DHi  is  not  given  as  the  source 
from  which  hi  is  derived,  its  use  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  name  of  Noah  is  an  instance  of  the  alliterative  tendency 
already  noticed  as  prevalent  throughout  this  book.  Davidson 
assigns  the  interpolation  of  the  words,  "  a  son,  and  he  called  his 
name,"  and  the  words,  "  saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us  con- 
cerning our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground 
which  Jehovah  hath  cursed,"  to  his  Redactor.  Introd.  i.  p.  59. 
If  this  theory  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  redactor  to  prop  it  up 
when  it  cannot  stand  alone,  why  may  not  the  advocates  of  the 
unity  and  Mosaic  authorship  claim  the  benefit  of  a  modem 
revision  to  account  for  the  substitution  of  more  recent  for  ancient 
names,  such  as  of  Dan  for  Laish  P  Until  some  better  argument 
for  regarding  these  words  as  interpolated  than  arbitrary  assump- 
tion and  circular  reasoning  is  produced,  it  must  remain  as  an 
integral  part  of  this  Elohistic  passage,  and  an  instance  of  the 
name  Jehovah  in  an  Elohistic  connexion.^ 

J.  2.  Ch.  VI.  1-8.  DEGENERACY  OF  MEN  AND  GOD'S  DETERMINATION 
TO  DESTROY  THEM.    JEHOVISTIC  AND  ELOHISTIC. 

The  use  of  Jehovah,  adopted  in   v.   29  by  reason  of  the 
reference  there  made  to  iii.  17,  is  continued  in  this  subsection 

^  This  kind  of  reasoning  is  well  described  by  "  The  Laymftn/*  Mosaic  Origin  of  the 
Pentateuch,  p.  xvi.-xvii.  He  says, — "This  mode  of  reasoning  may  be  fairly  thus 
represented: — ^There  are  two  sections  of  considerable  length,  A.  and  B,,  each  of 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  other  by  certain  peculiar  words  and  phrases.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  several  of  A/s  peculiarities  are  to  be  found  in  B. ;  not  a  few 
also  of  B.'s  exist  unquestionably  in  A.  as  well ;  a  circumstance  apparently  fatal  to  the 
whole  argument.  An  ingenious  criticism  determines,  however,  that  the  words  and 
phrases  ar«  characteristic  notwithstanding,  but  that  both  sections  contain  interpola- 
tions from  the  other.  All  the  passages  in  A.  which  contain  B/s  peculiarities,  are 
ascribed  to  the  corrections  or  aadidons  of  the  later  writer.  All  those  in  B.  which 
contain  A.'s  peculiarities  are  passages  of  the  earlier  writer  adopted  and  incorporated 
with  his  own  matter  by  the  later  uncorrected.  And  so  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
these  peculiarities  are  certainly  characteristic  of  the  two  writers^  and  the  idea  of  a 
common  origin  of  the  sections  A.  and  B.  is  quite  absurd.  Of  course  all  this  is  quite 
possible,  but,  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  hypothetical,  and,  as  an  argument,  simply 
worthless.  Even  its  ingenuity  cannot  make  amends  for  the  large  amount  of  assump- 
tion and  circle-reasoning  which  it  involves,  or  justify  us  in  fraopting  such  a  line  of 
argument  in  determining  the  point  in  question." 
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to  its  close,  with  the  exception  of  the  phrase,  "the  sons  of 
Elohim,"  in  v.  2,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  expression  in 
9.  4.  The  use  of  Elohim  in  this  phrase  was  in  a  manner  neces- 
sitated by  the  contrast  with  the  daughters  of  men.  Adam  being 
used  in  this  latter  expression,  not  as  the  proper  name  of  the  first 
man,  but  to  designate  the  race  in  general,  is  used  generically. 
On  purely  verbal  grounds  therefore  the  generic  Elohim  is 
necessary  as  the  contrast.  And  this  reason  holds  good  whatever 
be  the  import  of  the  contrasted  expression.  The  other  reason 
adduced  by  Hengstenberg  in  addition  to  this  depends  on  the 
interpretation,  doubtless  a  true  one,  yet  not  acknowledged  by  aU 
as  such,  that  the  expression,  "the  sons  of  God,"  denotes  the 
pious  worshippers  of  God  as  opposed  to  the  irreligious.  Adopt- 
ing this  interpretation,  and  supposing  that  the  advancement 
of  men  to  the  knowledge  of  God  as  Jehovah  was  only  gradual,  he 
thinks  that  "  sons  of  Jehovah"  would  as  yet  imply  too  great  an 
advancement  in  the  relation  of  men  to  God.  This  manner  of  view- 
ing the  question,  in  accordance  with  his  highly  artificial  theory, 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  justify  an  expression  which  is  plainly  the 
proper  one,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the 
contrasted  expressions  as  here  used,  whether  figuratively  and  with 
a  moral  significance,  or  in  a  more  real  and  literal  sense.  This 
use  of  Elohim  in  v.  2,  and  repeated  in  t?.  4,  comes  in  thus  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  Jehovistic  part  of  the  passage,  but 
Jehovah  is  resumed  in  v.  3,  and  in  5-8.  In  the  former  of  these 
passages  its  resumption  was  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  same 
cause  that  led  to  the  use  of  it  in  v.  29,  namely  a  reference  to  a 
previous  Jehovistic  passage.  This  reference,  however,  as  regards 
V.  3,  depends  on  the  meaning  assigned  to  that  verse.  As  it  is 
rendered  in  the  English  Version  no  such  reference  is  apparent. 
That  this,  however,  is  not  the  true  rendering  is  probable  from 
the  early  Versions,  from  the  want  of  usage  to  justify  it,  and 
from  the  connexion  of  the  passage.  On  whatever  grounds  they 
proceeded,  the  LXX.  rendered  jH^  by  Karafielvjj,  the  Vulgate 
by  permanebity  and  so  also  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  according  to 

23 
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Oesenius.    There  is  no  usage  to  justify  the  sense  of  '^  striye,"  as 
the  word  is  here  construed  with  the  prepoeition  in.    In  Ecd. 
vi.  10  the  Hiphil  form  is  used  in  this  sense  with  D9>  (^^^-    ^^ 
Niphal  form,  jll^^  is  rendered  in  this  s^ise  by  the  Yulgate  and 
English  Version  in  2  Sam.  xix.  9,  (10),  where  it  is  used  without  any 
preposition  following.    But  this  is  properly  rendered  reflexively 
Kpiv6fM€vo<i  by  the  LXX.    The  people  judged  or  condemned  them- 
selves for  their  rebellion  after  the  death  of  Absalom.     In  the 
passage  at  present  tmder  consideration,  the  shortening  of  man's 
life,  as  compared  with  the  great  ages  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  passage,  is  probably  intimated.    He,  like  the  inferior 
enimals,  is  but  flesh,  and  shall  not  always  live ;  the  word  always, 
or  for  ever,  being  used  to  denote  the  protracted  ages  just  m^i- 
tioned,  by  a  natural  hyperbole.     In  future  his  days  should 
dwindle  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.   Unhallowed  marriages 
were  made,  and  this  is  the  penal  consequence.     There  were 
giants  in  those  days,  and  Dj,  evM — not  also,  as  in  the  English 
Yersion — even  after  these  unhallowed  unions  and  the  consequent 
shortening  of  man's  life,  still  mighty  men  which  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown,  were  bom  to  them.    This  being  the  connexion, 
the  spiritual  meaning  given  to  the  words  by  the  English  Version 
seems  less  suitable  to  it  than  that  of  the  ancient  Versions.    We 
might,  indeed,  understand  the  approaching  destruction  of  man- 
kind, after  a  probation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  to  be 
intended,  in  which  case  this  section  goes  back,  as  in  other  cases, 
some  years  before  the  point  arrived  at  in  v.  32.    But  even  so 
the  rendering  of  these  Versions  is  equally  applicable,  while  it  is 
supported  by  better  evidence  and  authority.   Gesenius  gives  pro- 
bably the  true  rendering  of  rtn J  in  this  place :  "  My  spirit  or 
breath  shall  not  always  rule  or  act  in  man ;"  and  he  refers  to 
Ps.  civ.  30  as  illustrating  this  use  of  the  words,  "my  spirit/'^ 

1  Ps.  ciy.  20,  30,  <*  Thou  takest  away  their  breath  (DPH*^),  they  die  and  rettum  to 

their  dxuiL    Thou  sendeet  forth  thy  Spirit  (^W^),  they^are  created."     Fuerst,  «.v., 

explains  thus : — **My  spirit  shall  not  rule  over  (9)  fnm,  i.e.  1  will  take  hack  the  divine 

spirit  in  men  (Gen.  ii  7),  which  is  of  divine  ori^n,  and  rules  over  men."  The 
reference  to  Gen.  ii.  7  shews  that  he  has  in  view  the  shortening  or  approaching 
destruction  of  human  life. 
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In  both  places  sfint  denotes  the  breath  of  life,  which  in  Gen. 
ii  7  God  is  said  to  haye  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  the  newly- 
formed  man,  the  word  T\lflt(^J  there  used,  and  nf^  here,  being 
both  j&equently  employed  to  designate  equally  simple  breath 
and  the  principle  of  animate  life.^  If  this  be  the  true  meaning 
in  the  present  case,  the  reference  to  Oten.  ii.  7  becomes  quite 
apparent,  and  the  use  of  Jehovah  in  consequence  is  justified ; 
the  reference,  as  in  v.  29  to  iii.  17,  being  here  also  still  more 
exact  in  the  tcvpuy;  o  0€o^  of  the  LXX.  answering  to  the  Jehovah 
Elohim  of  Gen.  ii,  7.  Then  in  sequence  with  the  use  of  Je- 
hovah thus  occasioned,  it  continues  to  be  employed  in  the  rest 
of  the  passage,  except  in  the  repetition  in  due  course  of  the 
expression,  *'  sons  of  God,^  in  v.  4,  this  natural  sequence  being 
perhaps  confirmed  by  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  greater 
fitness  of  the  proper  name  to  the  extremely  personal  and 
anthropomorphic  representation  of  the  Divine  Being  in  this 
passage,  in  which  God  is  described  as  repenting  that  he  had 
made  man  and  grieved  in  his  heart,  whfle  he  resolves  in  himself 
to  destroy  man  whom  he  had  created. 

While  the  LXX.  have  tevpio^  o  Oeo^;  for  Jehovah  in  the  first, 
fifth,  and  eighth  verses,  they  have  only  0€o^  to  represent  the 
Jehovah  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses,  though  they  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  in  the  use  of  $€0^  alone  in  the  expression,  "the  sons 
of  Elohim,^'  in  verses  S  and  4.  Thus  in  all  the  really  important 
instances  in  this  passage  they  either  had  a  different  tisus  in  their 
copies,  or  have  disregarded  the  reading  of  the  copies  before  them. 

The  commencing  verses  of  ch.  vL  to  the  end  of  v.  8  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Jehovist,  and  treated  as  the  commencement  of 
the  Jehovistic  account  of  the  deluge,  only  that  Dr.  Davidson 
gives  the  three  first  verses,  and  the  fourth  with  the  exception 
of  the  words,  "  and  there  were  giants  in  those  days,"  to  his 
Bedactor,  while  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pt.  v.  Crit.  Anal.  p.  17, 18, 
after  Eupfeld,  regards  the  entire  of  r.  4  as  a  later  introduction, 

^  Thus  D^^O  D^l  is  used  in  rii.  16  of  animalB  In  general|  ''wherein  ia  breath 
ofKfe." 
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and  assigns  it  to  his  Deuteronomist.  No  question  exists  as  to  the 
sameness  of  the  writer  of  this  verse  and  the  parts  of  Deutero- 
nomy where  the  sons  of  Anak  are  mentioned,  except  amongst  the 
partitionists  themselves.  The  Bishop  is  right  in  thinking  that  the 
Nephilim  were  different  from  the  mighty  men  of  old,  who  were 
a  second  race  sprung  from  the  union  of  the  sons  of  God  and 
daughters  of  men.  But  his  assertion  that  by  these  "  mighty 
men  of  old"  were  meant  "Nimrod  and  others,  the  writer 
having  here,  apparently,  lost  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  deluge,"  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption, 
and  one  which  Hupfeld  does  not  think  so  certain,  as  he  suggests 
that  the  addition  of  the  words,  ''  of  old,"  was  possibly  intended 
to  distinguish  the  mighty  men  here  spoken  of  as  antediluvians 
from  thej9(73^diluvians,  such  as  Nimrod.  The  supposition  that 
these  I^ephilim,  who  are  here  introduced  as  the  Nephilim,  the 
race  of  giants  generally  believed  to  have  existed  in  the  old 
world,  and  therefore  spoken  of  as  well  known,  were  the  same 
race  as  the  Nephilim  said  to  have  been  seen  by  the  spies  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  (Nimi.  xiii.  33),  and  that  the  earth  here  is  the 
land  (V^)  there  spoken  of,  the  subject  being  thrown  in  here  as 
an  antiquarian  note,  like  the  mention  of  the  Canaanites  and 
Perizzites  as  existing  in  the  land  of  Canaan  at  the  time  of 
Abraham's  arrival  there,  xii.  xiii.,  is  also  quite  gratuitous.  In 
Num.  xiii.  33  the  Nephilim  first  mentioned  are  indefinite,  the 
article  in  the  expression  D  v^fiin^nM  being  due  to  the  stai. 
constr,  with  the  particle  flM  as  shown  already.  The  spies  say, 
"  We  saw  Nephilim,  the  sons  of  Anak,  greater  than  the  Nephi- 
lim, D  v*|S35"p3  *^<1  ^®  "^^re  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers." 
Their  fears  made  them  exaggerate  the  size  of  the  giants  they 
saw;  these  were  greater  than  the  giants,  namely  the  fitmous 
Nephilim  that  were  of  old.  This  passage  in  Numbers,  thus 
rightly  understood,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  notion  that  the 
writer  of  Gen.  vi.  4  refers  to  a  race  of  Nephilim  existing  subse- 
quently in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  Ue  wrote  in  forgetfulnesa 
of  the  effects  of  the  deluge.    The  second  Nephilim  in  Nnm.  xiii. 


•tv*^^ 
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33  may  haye  been  the  same  Nephilim  as  intended  in  Gen.  \i,  4 ; 
in  the  first  use  of  the  word  it  means  giants  indefinitely.  The 
"sons  of  Anak"  in  this  verse  may  be  rendered  definitely  or  in- 
definitely,  the  proper  name  not  admitting  the  article.  There 
was  a  race  of  Anakim  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  spies  may 
have  intended  these,  as  referred  to  also  in  Deut.  i.  28,  ii.  10,  ix.  2. 
Or  the  expression  may  have  been  used  attributively,  in  appo- 
sition with  Nephilim,  as  a  second  description  of  the  gigantic 
people  they  saw  in  the  land,  and  then  there  will  be  no  ellipsis 
of  the  adjective  :  "  We  saw  Nephilim,  sons  of  Anak  above  the 
Nephilim." 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  this  early  part  of  ch.  vi.  does 
not,  properly  speaking,  form  any  part  of  the  history  of  the 
deluge,  but  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  preceding  section, 
bringing  down  the  history  of  the  world  to  that  point  at  which 
the  wickedness  of  men  had  become  so  great  that  God  resolves  to 
destroy  the  world.  The  history  of  the  deluge,  properly  speaking, 
commences  with  v.  9,  and  forms  a  new  section  headed  "  The 
generations  of  Noah.*'  The  impropriety  of  separating  this  latter 
part  &om  the  present  section,  and  joining  it  to  the  succeeding 
one,  as  if  we  had  two  narratives  amcJgamated,  has  already  been 
sufficiently  pointed  out.  Some  other  reasons,  apart  from  the  use 
of  the  name  Jehovah,  have  been  relied  on,  however,  as  evincing  a 
different  authorship  from  the  Elohistic  part,  one  being  the  ascrib- 
ing of  secret  speeches  to  Jehovah  as  instanced  in  v,  3, 7,  compared 
with  ii.  18  and  iii.  22,  notwithstanding  the  instance  of  the  secret 
speech,  "  Let  us  make  man,"  ascribed  to  Elohim  in  ch.  i.  The 
particular,  however,  on  which  the  Bishop  seems  to  lay  most  stress, 
as  it  is  enforced  by  his  favourite  numerical  argument,  is  the  use 
of  H/J  in  t?.  4  for  "  begat,"  as  in  iv.  18  three  times,  and  six 
times  in  ch.  x.,  while  the  form  *1  v^H  is  used  28  times  in  ch.  v. 
and  27  times  in  ch.  xi.  Here  the  reference  to  the  numbers  is 
as  futile  as  the  argument  founded  on  the  frequency  of  Elolum 
in  ch.  i.  was  shown  to  be.  On  the  one  hand,  in  iv.  18  the  three 
instances  are  only  equivalent  to  one,  the  choice  at  first  deter- 
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miniiLg  the  rest,  and  so  also  in  ch.  x.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
ch.  y.  and  zi.  the  number  of  times  the  other  form  of  expression 
is  used  is  in  fact  only  equivalent  to  a  single  instance  in  each 
case,  the  word  first  adopted  determining  all  the  rest  in  a  recur- 
*  ring  formula  of  this  kindA  What  right  the  genealogies  in  z. 
and  xi.  have  to  be  assigned  one  to  the  Elohist  and  the  other  to 
the  Jehovist  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Another  argument  greatly  relied  on  by  the  Bishop  6f  Natai 
is  the  word  used  in  9.  7  to  express  the  threatened  destructiony  a 
word  which  reappears  several  times  in  ch.  vii.  and  is  thought  to 
distinguish  the  Jehovist,  while  the  Elohist  uses  a  different  word 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter.  In  order  to  distinguish  this 
word  (flflfi)  as  a  Jehovistic  mark,  it  is  translated  by  the  Bishop 
to  blot  or  wipe  out,  and  the  use  of  such  an  arbitraiy  figure  gives 
an  air  of  peculiarity  to  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs.^  A 
little  enquiry  into  the  fundamental  signification  of  this  word, 
which  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence,  will  show  that  the  choice 
of  it  in  regard  to  the  deluge  is  not  so  arbitrary  as  it  appears 
from  the  Bishop's  translation,  but  was  quite  natural  and  proper 
to  the  occasion.  The  word  is  used  frequently  of  the  doing  away 
of  sins,  blotting  one's  name  from  a  book,  abolishing  the  remem- 
brance of  a  thing,  doing  away  with  a  reproach,  and  in  a  general 
sense  of  abolishing  or  destroying.  That  the  radical  idea  is  not 
taipe  out,  or  blot  by  dry-rubbing,  will  be  manifest  from  one  or 
two  instances  of  its  use,  which  this  signification  does  not  at  all 
explain.  One  of  these  is  in  2  Kings  xxL  13,  rendered  in  the 
English  Version, ''  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth  a 
dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it  upside  down."  Kow  the  last 
clause  of  this  verse  might  have  shown  that  wiping  is  not  the 
idea  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  When  a  dish  or 
bowl  is  merely  wiped,  there  is  no  reason  for  turning  it  upside 

1  The  use  of  these  words  throughoat  the  book  will  be  more  particularly  noticed 
hereafter. 
*  A  like  air  of  pecoliarity  is  giTen  in  another  inatance  by  the  nse  of  the  word 

iwarm  to  represent  the  Hebrew  pfiS^,  the  inoorrectness  of  which,  as  regards  the  noon, 
has  been  already  remarked  in  p.  80. 
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down ;  but  when  it  is  washed,  then  it  is  naturally  turned  on  its 
face,  to  allow  the  moisture  to  run  from  it  perfectly.  Washing 
is  therefore  the  idea  proper  to  this  passage ;  and  it  is  necessary 
in  ]!^um.  v.  23 :  ''  The  priest  shall  write  the  curses  in  a  book, 
and  shall  blot  them  out  with  the  bitter  water^''  Plainly  "  wash 
them  out"  is  the  proper  expression  here.  Wash  would  be  as 
appropriate  as  wipe  in  Prov.  xxx.  20,  '^  She  eateth  and  washeth 
her  mouth ; "  and  in  Is.  xxv.  8, "  God  will  wash  away  tears  from 
all  faces/'  as  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  face  after  much  weeping, 
and  not  merely  to  dry  it,  in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  the 
tears.  This  sense  also  explains  Num.  xxxiv.  11,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  land  should ''  reach  unto  the  side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth 
eastward."  There  is  no  other  instance  in  which  this  verb  has 
the  sense  of  extending  to  or  striking  on,  but  its  use  is  quite  in- 
telligible if  we  render  by  wash :  "  It  shall  wash  at,  or  along  (/O ), 
the  border  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth."  Its  cognate  KHp  is  used 
in  Ps.  xcviii.  8,  Is.  Iv.  12,  and  Ezek.  xxv.  6,  as  an  expression  of 
joy,  described  in  the  Versions  as  clapping  the  hands.  Eubbing 
would  be  more  proper  as  an  expression  of  delight,  as  Avenarius, 
Lexicon  Ebrseum,  says,  SuJriaTido  manibics,  hoc  est  quando 
mantis  manum  tergity  perinde  ac  si  quid  inter  manus  affnareU 
The  idea  of  rubbing  the  hands  may  have  been  connected  with 
this  word,  from  the  action  of  the  hands  in  washing  them.  The 
Arabic  cognates  ysr*,  \^^i  are  rendered  detere^  eltcere,  abradere^ 
Raphelengii  Lex.  Arab.  This  idea  of  destroying  by  washing  away 
is  particularly  appropriate  to  the  deluge ;  and  as  the  word  is  thus 
chosen  on  account  of  its  significance,  its  use  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  special  characteristic  of  the  writer's  style.  The  word  Syfi 
with  its  accompaniment,  **  from  the  face  of  the  ground,"  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  use  of  nnp^  being  the  natural,  and 
it  might  be  said,  the  necessary  completion  of  the  figure  implied 
by  that  verb.  The  resemblance  therefore  to  iv.  14,  ascribed  also 
to  the  Jehovist,  is  quite  accidental.  The  expression,  ^*  the  face 
of  the  ground,"  occurs  also  in  the  Elohistic,  i.  29.  There  is  a 
special  reason  for  the  use  of  a  different  word  in  the  latter,  so 
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cftlled,  Elohistic  part  of  this  chapter  which  will  be  mentioiied  in 
its  proper  place. 

The  expression  **  found  grace^  is  also  adduced  as  a  JehoTistic 
mark.  It  will  be  noticed  amongst  other  expressions  alleged  tc 
be  characteristic,  hereafter  to  be  examined.  We  may  now  pass 
to  the  next  graieral  section  of  the  book,  "  The  generations  o:* 
Noah." 

IV.— THE  GElS-EBATIOXS  OF  NOAH. 

|.  1.  Ch.  VI.  9-IX.  17.    HI8T0BT  OF  THE  DELUGE.    ELOHISTIC  AXD 

JEHOVISTia 

Whilb  the  entire  of  the  portion  headed  "  The  generatioBS 
of  Noah"  is  complete  in  itself  both  in  form  and  snbstanoe, 
embracing  a  full  account  of  the  deluge  and  carrying  on  the 
narratiye  to  Noah's  death,  with  the  customary  initial  formula 
prefixed,  and  followed  by  a  like  formula  in  the  succeeding  pas- 
sage,  it  resolves  itself  into  two  principal  parts,  the  first  compris- 
ing the  account  of  the  deluge  and  subsequent  blessing  of  Noah, 
together  with  the  covenant  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  second  des- 
cribing certain  particulars  in  the  history  of  Noah  after  those 
events.  From  the  circumstance  that  the  first  of  these  subsec- 
tions contains  certain  parts  in  which  the  name  Jehovah  occurs, 
which  flight  be  omitted  from  the  narrative  without  making 
any  decided  break  in  its  continuity,  these  parts  have  been  re- 
garded by  some  critics  as  the  work  of  a  Jehovistic  interpolater, 
while  others,  such  as  Dr.  Davidson  and  the  critics  whom  he 
represents,  have  resolved  the  entire  into  two  independent  and 
and  not  wholly  consiBtent  narratives  of  the  deluge,  which  after 
subsisting  independently  were  at  a  subsequent  period  inter- 
woven together,  so  as  to  make  one  history  such  as  we  now 
possess  it«  This  resolution  of  the  original  narratives  into  their 
component  parts,  and  the  re-composition  of  these  parts  into  one 
connected  narrative,  are  assumed  to  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
pretended  compiler.  As  it  is  on  the  supposed  possibility  of 
thus  resolving  the  history  of  the  deluge  into  two  independent 
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accounts  put  together  by  a  third  person,  or  of  reducing  the 
history  as  it  now  stands  to  a  purely  Elohistic  narrative  by  the 
removal  of  supposed  Jehovistic  interpolations,  that  the  theories 
of  different  authorship  as  regards  the  entire  book,  originating  in 
the  diversity  of  the  names  of  God,  find  their  principal  support, 
it  will  be  well  to  discuss  this  section  at  length. 

I.  The  more  complex  theory  may  be  considered  first,  as 
resting  on  an  additional  ground  over  and  above  the  reasons 
adduced  for  the  supposition  of  the  simple  Jehovistic  inter- 
polation of  an  Elohistic  narrative,  namely  the  improbability 
that  a  narrative  originally  one  would  admit  of  being  thus 
separated  into  two  complete  accounts  of  the  same  events.  That 
the  copiousness  of  eastern  style,  and  the  abundant  repetitions  that 
occur  in  certain  Hebrew  narratives,  render  this  not  so  unlikely  as 
it  would  be  in  the  case  of  our  histories  will  be  perceived  by  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Biblical  narratives.^  How  far  the 
purely  Jehovistic  passages,  with  such  other  parte  as  have  been 
made  to  accompany  them  for  the  sake  of  completing  the  second 
narrative,  form  an  account  capable  of  standing  alone  as  an 
original  and  independent  history,  will  be  best  judged  by  pre- 
senting the  two  stories  at  full  length,*  instead  of  merely  giving 
references  to  the  constituent  parts  of  each : — » 

Elohistic  account  of  the  Deluge.  Jehovistic  account  of  the  Deluge. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

5  And  God  saw  that  the  wiclcednesss 
of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  only  evil  continually. 

6  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he 
had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it 
grieved  him  at  his  heart. 

7  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy 
man,  whom  I  have  created,  from  the  face 
of  the  earth;  hoth  man  and  heast,  and 
the  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air:  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have 
made  them. 

^  The  iteration  here  mentioned  is  qnite  different  in  its  character  from  the  simple 
repetition  of  one  or  two  dry  facts  just  previously  stated,  which  has  heen  treated  as 
an  indication  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  section. 

'  The  English  Version  will  answer  our  present  purpose. 
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CHAFTBB  TI« 

9  These  art  the  generations  of  Noah : 
Noah  waa  a  just  man,  wni  perfect  in  his 
generations,  and  Noah  walked  with  (jk>d. 

10  And  Noah  hegat  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth. 

11  The  earth  also  was  oormpt  before 
God  ;  and  the  earth  was  fiUed  with 
Tiolence. 

12  And  God  looked  npon  the  earth, 
and,  behold,  it  was  oormpt :  for  all  flesh 
had  oornxpted  his  way  npon  the  earth. 

13  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  The  end 
of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me;  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  Tiolence  through  them : 
and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them  with 
the  earth. 

14  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher- 
wood  :  rooms  shalt  thon  make  in  the  ark, 
and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without 
with  pitch. 

15  And  this  it  thtftuihiim  whieh  thou 
shalt  make  it  of;  The  length  of  the  ark 
%hM  be  three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth 
of  it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it 
thirty  cubits. 

16  A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the 
ark,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it 
aboTe;  and  the  door  of  the  aik  shalt 
thou  set  in  the  side  thereof;  with  lower, 
second,  and  third  ttoriet  shah  thou 
make  it. 

17  And  behold,  I,  eren  I,  do  bring  a 
flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy 
all  flesh,  wherem  m  the  breath  of  life, 
from  unaer  hearen ;  afuferery  thing  that 
w  in  the  earth  shall  die. 

18  But  with  thee  will  I  establish  my 
corenant :  and  thou  shalt  come  into  the 
ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife, 
and  thy  sons*  wiyes  with  thee. 

19  And  of  CTcry  Uving  thing  of  all 
flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou  bring 
into  the  ark,  to  keep  them  aliTe  with 
thee ;  they  shall  be  male  and  female. 

20  Of  fowls  after  their  kind,  and  of 
cattle  after  their  kind,  of  erery  cre^ing 
thing  of  the  earth  after  his  kind ;  two  <» 
every  eori  shall  come  unto  tiiee,  to  keep 
them  alive. 

21  Andtake  thon  unto  thee  of  all  food 
tiiat  is  eaten,  and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to 
thee ;  and  it  shall  be  for  fomi  for  thee, 
and  for  them. 

22  Thus  did  Noah;  according  to  all 
that  God  commanded  lum,  so  did  he. 


8  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  the  LoBD. 


CBULPTB&  Tn* 

1  And  the  Losd   said   unto  Koah, 


I*"** 
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CHAPTBS  Tn. 

6  And  Koah  wm  an  hundred  years 
old  when  the  flood  of  watera  was  upon 
the  earth. 

7  And  Noah  went  in,  and  his  sons, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  waif  wires  with 
him,  into  the  ark,  because  of  the  waters 
of  the  flood. 

8  Of  [olean]  beasts,  [and  of  beasts  that 
are  not  dean,  J  and  of  lowls,  and  of  eyery 
thing  that  oreepeth  npon  the  earth, 

9  There  went  in  two  and  two  anto 
Noah  into  the  ark,  the  male  and  the 
female,  as  God  had  oommaoded  Noah. 


11  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's 
life,  in  the  seoond  month,  tne  seyenteenth 
day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken 
up,  and  the  windows  of  heayen  were 
opened. 


13  In  the  self-same  day  entered  Noah, 
and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the 
SODS  of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wire,  and  the 
three  wlyes  of  his  sons  with  them,  into 
the  ark : 

14  They,  and  eyery  beast  after  his 
kind,  and  dl  the  cattle  after  their  kind, 
and  eyery  creeping  thine  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  eyery 
fowl  after  his  kind,  eyery  bira  of  eyery 
sort. 

15  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into 
the  ark  two  and  two  of  all  flesh,  wherein 
ii  the  breath  of  life. 

16  And  they  that  went  in,  went  in 
male  and  femide  of  all  flesh,  as  God  had 
commanded  him ; 


Come  thou,  and  all  thy  house,  into  the 
ark :  for  thee  haye  I  seen  righteous  beftre 
me  in  this  generation. 

2  Of  eyery  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take 
to  thee  by  seyens,  the  male  and  his 
female :  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  dean 
by  two,  the  male  and  his  female. 

3  Of  fowls  also  of  the  air  by  seyens, 
the  male  and  the  female ;  to  keep  seed 
aUye  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 

4  For  yet  seyen  days,  and  I  will  cause 
it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and 
forty  nights ;  and  eyery  liying  suMtanoe 
that  I  haye  made  wili  I  destroy  from  off 
the  faae  of  the  earth. 

6  And  Noah  did  according  unto  all 
that  the  Lobd  commanded  him. 


10  And  it  came  to  pass  after  seyen 
days,  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  were 
upon  the  earth. 


12  And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth 
forty  days  and  forty  nights. 
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18  And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  were 
increased  greatiy  upon  the  earth;  and 
the  ark  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

19  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceed- 
inffly  upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the  high 
hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven 
were  covered. 

20  Fifteen  cuhits  upward  did  the 
waters  prevail ;  and  the  mountains  were 
covered. 

21  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved 
upon  the  earth,  hoth  of  fowl,  and  of 
cattle,  and  of  heast,  and  of  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and 
every  man: 


24  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon 
the  earth  an  hundred  ana  fifty  days. 

CHAPTER  Tin. 

1  And  God  remembered  Noah,  and 
every  living  thing,  and  all  the  cattle 
that  wot  with  him  in  the  ark :  and  God 
made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  asswaged ; 

2  The  fountains  also  of  the  deep  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  stopped, 


3 and  after  the  end  of 

the  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters 
were  abated. 

4 in  the  seventh  month,  on 

the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  .... 

5  And  the  waters  decreased  continually 
until  the  tenth  month:  in  the  tentn 
numthf  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
were  tiie  tops  of  the  mountains  seen. 


16 and  the  Lou)  shut 

him  in. 

17  And  the  flood  was  forty  days 
upon  the  earth ;  and  the  waters  in- 
creased, and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was 
lift  up  above  the  earth. 


22  All  in  whose  nostrils  wot  the 
breath  of  life,  of  all  that  waa  in  the  dry 
landy  died. 

23  And  every  living  substance  was 
destroyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  ground,  both  man,  and  cattle,  and 
the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  the 
heaven;  and  they  were  destroyed  from 
the  earth;  and  Noah  only  remained 
o/ftpff,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in 
the  ark. 


CHAPTER  Tin. 


2  .....  .  and  the  rain  from  heaven 

was  restrained ; 

3  And  the  waters  returned  from  off 
the  earth  continually : 


4  And  the  ark  rested 


upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat 


6  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of 


I»N»< 


■•I 
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13  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  six 
hundredth  and  first  year,  in  the  first 
numthy  the  first  doff  of  the  month,  the 
waters  were  dried  np  from  off  the  earth : 
and  Noah  remoTed  the  ooyering  of  the 
ark,  and  looked,  and,  hehold,  the  face  of 
the  ground  was  dry. 

14  And  in  the  second  month,  on  the 
seren  and  twentieth  day  of  the  montib, 
was  the  earth  dried. 

15  And  God  spake  nnto  Noah, 
saying, 

16  Go  forth  of  the  ark,  thon,  and  thy 
wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sona*  wiyee 
with  thee. 

17  Bring  forth  with  thee  every  Hying 
thing  that  w  with  thee,  of  all  flesh,  both 
of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  eyery  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  npon  the  earth ; 
that  they  may  hreed  abundantly  in  the 
earth,  and  he  frmtful,  and  multiply  upon 
the  earth. 

18  And  Noah  went  forth,  and  his  sons, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  sons*  wiyes  with 
him: 

19  Eyery  beast,  eyery  creeping  thins, 
and  eyery  fowl,  »nd  whatsoeyer  creepeu 
upon  the  earth,  after  their  kinds,  went 
forth  out  of  the  ark. 


forty  days,  that  Noah  opened  the  window 
of  the  ark  which  he  had  made  : 

7  And  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which 
went  forth  to  and  fro,  until  the  waters 
were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth. 

8  And  also  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from 
him,  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated 
from  off  the  face  of  the  nound ; 

9  But  the  dove  found  no  lesi  for  the 
sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto 
him  into  the  ark,  for  the  waters  u?ere 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth :  then  he 
put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  her,  and 
pulled  her  in  unto  him  into  the  ark. 

10  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven 
days ;  and  anun  ne  sent  forth  the  dove 
out  of  the  ar  K ; 

11  And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in 
.the  evening,  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  wa9 
an  olive-leu  pluckt  off :  so  Noah  knew 
that  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the 
earth.   - 

1 2  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days ; 
and  sent  forth  the  dove ;  which  returned 
not  again  unto  him  any  more. 


20  And  Noah  buUded  an  altar  unto 
the  LoBD,  and  took  of  every  clean  beast, 
and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered 
burnt  offerings  on  the  altar. 

21  And  the  Lord  sraelled  a  sweet 
savour ;  and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart, 
I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any 
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CHAFTBB  IX. 

1  And  God  blessed  Noah  and  h»  sons, 
•a&d  said  unto  them,  Be  froitful  and 
mnltiply,  and  replenish  the  earth. 

2  And  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread 
of  you,  shall  be  upon  erery  beast  of  the 
earth,  and  upon  eyery  fowl  of  the  air, 
upon  all  that  moTeth  upon  the  earth,  ana 
upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your 
hand  are  they  delivered. 

8  Eyery  moving  thing  that  liyeth  shall 
be  meat  for  you ;  even  as  the  green  herb 
have  I  given  you  all  things. 

4  But  flesh  with  the  lira  thereof,  which 
i$  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat. 

6  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  liyes> 
wiU  I  require ;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast 
will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  every 
man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of 
man. 

6  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed :  for  in  tho 
image  of  Qtod  made  he  man. 

7  And  you,  be  ye  firuiliiil,  and  multiply;, 
brin^  fortn  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and 
multiply  therein. 

8  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to 
his  sons  with  him,  saying, 

9  And  I,  behold,  I  establish  my  cove- 
nant with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after 
you; 

10  And  with  every  living  creature  that 
ii  with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle, 
and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth  with  you ; 
from  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to  every 
beast  of  the  earth. 

11  And  I  wiU  establish  my  covenant 
with  you :  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut 
off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood: 
neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood 
to  destroy  the  earth: 

12  And  God  said,  This  is  the  token  of 
the  covenant  which  I  make  between  me 
and  you,  and  every  living  creature  that 
w  with  you,  for  perpetual  generations : 

13  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and 
it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  be- 
tween me  and  the  earth. 

14  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I 
bring  a  doud  over  the  earth,  that  the 
bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud : 

15  And  I  will  lemember  my  covenant. 


more  for  man's  sake ;  for  the  imagination 
of  man's  heart  it  evil  from  his  youth; 
neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every 
thing  living,  as  I  have  done. 
^  22  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night, 
shall  not  cease. 
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wbich  it  between  me  and  yon  and  eyery 
living  creature  of  all  flesh;  and  the 
waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
destroy  all  flesh. 

16  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud ; 
and  I  will  look  npon  it,  that  I  may  re- 
member the  ererlasting  corenant  between 
God  and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh 
that  is  upon  the  earth. 

17  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  This  is 
the  token  of  the  covenant,  which  I  have 
established  between  me  and  all  flesh  that 
is  upon  the  earth. 

The  compiler  gets  the  credit  of  having  introduced  into  the 
combined  narrative  the  words  '*  dean,  ....  and  of  beasts  that 
are  not  clean/*  in  vii.  8. 

In  considering  the  narrative,  as  thus  resolved  into  two  inde- 
pendent histories,  it  will  be  well  first  to  notice  the  grounds  on 
which,  in  connexion  with  the  variation  in  the  names  of  God, 
the  divisionists  mainly  rely,  as  requiring,  or,  at  any  rate,  justi- 
fying, such  a  separation.  These  are  needless  repetitions  in  the 
history  as  it  now  stands,  and  discrepancies  between  some  of  its 
parts. — 1.  The  first  instance  of  alleged  needless  repetition  on 
the  supposition  of  the  unity  of  the  narrative  is  in  the  Elohistic 
verses  vi.  9-13,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  Jehovistic 
verses  5-8.  But  the  repetition  here  has  already  been  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  the  close  of  one  of  the  principal 
subdivisions  of  the  book,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  point 
at  which  the  degeneracy  of  mankind  causes  God  to  resolve  on 
the  destruction  of  the  world.  The  new  section  beginning  with 
its  proper  initial  formula  at  v.  9  naturally,  and  as  on  other 
occasions,  repeats  the  mention  of  this  degeneracy,  and  of  God's 
purpose  to  destroy  all  flesh,  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
the  deluge,  which  would  begin  too  abruptly  if  its  cause  was  not 
thus  repeated  from  the  close  of  the  previous  passage.  All 
difficulty  arising  from  the  repetition  in  this  case  vanishes, 
when  the  division  of  sections  is  taken  into  account.— *2.  The 
next  instance  of  alleged  repetition,  though  with  a  difference  on 
which  has  been  grounded  the  principal  charge  of  discrepancy, 
is  in  the  Jehovistic  verses  1-5  of  ch.  vii.,  as  compared  with  the 
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concluding  Elohistic  verses  18-22  of  ch.  vi.  But  there  is  really 
here  no  repetition,  as  the  two  passages  relate  to  wholly  differlBnt 
periods  and  circumstances.  At  the  close  of  ch.  vi.  directions 
are  given  as  to  the  making  of  the  ark,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  to  be  built  is  intimated.  Noah  is  told  who  are  to 
be  the  occupants  of  it,  and  is  bidden  to  make  provision  for  their 
sustenance.  Then,  in  reference  to  the  making  of  the  ark  and  the 
storing  of  it  with  the  needful  provisions,  it  is  added,  "  Thus  did 
Noah ;  according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him,  so  did  he.'* 
Afterwards  when  the  ark  is  already  made,  and  the  time  for  the 
flood  is  at  hand,  he  receives  in  the  beginning  of  ch.  vii.  a  new 
command,  actually  to  go  into  the  ark,  and  to  take  with  him  the 
creatures  who  were  to  he  preserved.  And  in  reference  to  this  new 
command  it  is  again  said,  "  Noah  did  according  to  all  that  Je- 
hovah commanded  him."  There  is  no  needless  repetition,  but  the 
customary  fulness  of  narrative. — 3.  Neither  is  there  any  needless 
repetition  in  the  succeeding  verses  as  compared  with  this  passage, 
vii.  1-5,  which  might  seem  to  indicate  diversity  of  authorship. 
Kather  the  two  passages  stand  in  the  closest  relation  each  to  the 
other.  One  contains  the  divine  command  and  the  annoimcement 
of  the  approaching  deluge,  while  the  other,  in  like  order,  and  in 
its  several  successive  particulars,  describes  the  fulfilment  of  the 
same.  This  is  shown  by  Banke,  Untersuchungen,  i.,  p.  176-7, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  particulars  as  noted  by  him. 
In  vii.  1  Noah  is  bid  to  go  with  his  family  into  the  ark ;  this  is 
done  accordingly  in  v»  7,  after  v.  6  has  mentioned  Noah's  age 
at  the  time  of  the  flood  with  manifest  reference  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  genealogy  in  ch.  v.  Then  according  to  2,  3  clean  and 
unclean  animals  are  to  be  taken  into  the  ark,  while  in  t;.  8,  9 
the  entrance  into  the  ark  of  clean  and  unclean  animals  is 
described.  In  vii.  4  the  commencement  of  the  flood  is  an- 
nounced to  take  place  after  the  seventh  day,  and  in  v.  10  we  are 
told  that  after  seven  days  the  waters  of  the  flood  were  upon  the 
earth.  In  v,  4  the  Lord  says  he  will  cause  it  to  rain  on  the 
earth,  and  in  ??.  11  it  is  said  that  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
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opened.  Also  in  v.  4  the  rain  was  to  continue  for  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  is  mentioned  in- 
V,  12.  Lastly,  the  concludiilg:  sentence  of  v.  4  intimates  that 
God  will  wash  away  every  living  substance  from  off  the  face  of 
the  ground,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  told  in  the  same  words  in 
V.  23.  Thus,  instead  of  a  needless  repetition  existing  in  the 
verses  commencing  with  vii.  7  of  what  had  previously  been 
mentioned  in  1-5,  on  which  has  been  groimded  the  suj^sition 
of  different  authorship,  these  two  passages  stand  to  one  another 
in  the  closest  relationship ;  the  earlier  has  had  the  most  decided 
influence  in  the  composition  of  that  which  succeeds  it,  and  both 
are  plainly  due  to  the  same  writer. — 4.  The  twenty-second  and 
twenty-third  verses  of  ch.  vii.,  as  compared  with  v.  21,,  do  indeed 
contain  a  repetition  of  the  destruction  of  all  living  creatures  on 
the  earth,  not  necessary,  but  to  be  attributed  to  the  disposition  for 
fulness  of  narration  just  mentioned.  On  the  strength  of  this  re- 
petition, verses  22,  23  are  taken  out  from  their  place  and  handed 
over  to  the.  Jehovist,  to  supply  a  defect  in  his  narrative  not  other- 
wise to  be  remedied.  In  such  repetitions  the  Hebrew  writers 
invariably  alter  the  expresnons,  using  synonymous  terms  and 
manners  of  leaking.  And  as  in  neither  of  these  passages  is 
there  any  name  of  God,  the  divisionists  have  it  in  their  power 
to  select  which  they  please  for  either  writer,  and  of  course  they 
give  to  the  Jehovist  that  which  seems  in  its  expressions  most  to 
agree  with  the  other  passages  assigned  to  him. — 5.  The  last 
instance  of  alleged  repetition  is  in  the  conmiencement  of  ch.  ix., 
where  God  is  represented  as  blessing  Noah  after  the  deluge, 
as  compared  with  the  concluding  verses  of  viii.,  where  after 
Noah's  sacrifice  Jehovah  says  in  his  heart,  that  he  will  not  any 
more  curse  the  ground  for  man's  sake.  Here  also  there  is  no 
repetition.  The  one  passage  describes  a  secret  purpose  in  the 
mind  of  God,  the  other  a  blessing  expressed  and  a  covenant 
made,  in  accordance  no  doubt  with  the  previously  mentioned 
purpose,  but  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  purpose  as  existing  in 
the  mind  of  God. — ^If  now  out  of  all  these  alleged  repetitions 
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in  the  separated  passages  there  is  only  one  real  case  of  repeti- 
tion, this  may  be  set  against  the  much  more  extended  instance 
of  repetition  left  still  in  the  Elohistic  narrative,  v.  11-16  as 
compared  with  6-9.  The  earlier  passage,  beginning  with  Noah's 
age  at  the  time  of  the  floods  and  describing  the  entrance  into  the 
ark  of  himself  and  his  family  and  the  creatures  to  be  preserved, 
as  Elohim  had  commanded  Noah,  is  repeated  with  only  a  little 
greater  fulness  in  the  later,  which  again  begins  with  Noah's 
age  and  ends  with  the  same  expression,  '^  as  Elohim  had  com- 
manded him."^  But  for  this  Elohim,  doubtless  the  entire  of  one 
or  other  of  these  passages  would  be  given  to  the  Jehovist.  Instead 
of  this  the  partitionists  have  to  be  content  with  removing  v.  12, 
"  and  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights," 
at  the  cost  of  their  giving  a  needless  repetition  to  the  Jehovist 
also,  whQ  just  after  says  that  'Hhe  flood  was  upon  the  earth 
fortjN^ys  j"  while  between  these  two  statements  they  interpose 
the  concluding  words  of  v.  16,  "  and  Jehovah  shut  him  in," 
just  on  account  of  this  name,  that  must  not  be  left  to  the  Elohist, 
although  the  Jehovist  says  nothing  of  the  going  into  the  ark, 
and  the  clause  stands  quite  out  of  place  and  without  connexion, 
where  it  is  interposed  in  the  separated  narrative. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  differences  and  supposed  dis- 
crepancies,— 1.  Davidson  notices,  p.  39,  "The  one  is  distin- 
guished by  an  universality  of  representation.  It  sets  forth  not 
merely  men  but  beasts ;  and  not  only  the  latter  but  the  earth 
itself  as  corrupt  before  God.  In  consequence  of  this  universal 
corruption  the  punishment  is  that  all  living  creatures  shall  be 
destroyed  together  with  the  earth.  The  other  narrative  presents 
things  in  a  more  limited  ^pect,  with  reference  to  their  nature 
and  actual  conditions,  yet  intensively.  Hence,  while  the  cor^ption 
is  only  human,  it  is  total  and  deep,  extending  to  all  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart  from  youth  upward."    The  corruption  of  the  earth 

^  Indeed  we  might  treat  the  portion  beginning  with  r.  11  as  a  new  snbeection  of 
the  narrative  commencing  with  the  customary  repetition,  as  in  other  cases.  But  eren 
80  there  is  a  fiilndss  of  repetition,  that  has  the  character  of  the  ambages  common  in 
£88tem  tales,  as  already  noticed  at  p.  189. 
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itself  here  noted  is  explained  in  vi.  11  by  the  succeeding 
parallel  clause :  "  The  earth  was  corrupt  before  Elohim,  and 
the  earth  was  filled  with  violence."  No  corruption  of  the 
material  earth  was  therefore  imagined.  So  again  in  v.  12,  the 
earth  "was  corrupt,  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon 
the  earth."  And  as  there  was  thus  no  notion  of  attributing 
corruption  to  the  natural  earth,  so,  by  parity,  there  was  no  notion 
of  attributing  moral  degeneracy  to  any  but  human  flesh ;  while 
even  in  the  separated  Jehovistic  account  the  punishment  falls  on 
all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life.  But  whatever  differ- 
ence exists  in  the  two  accounts  of  the  degenerate  condition  of  the 
world,  the  earlier  account  of  it  does  not  belong  to  the  history 
of  the  deluge  at  all,  but  is  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the 
previous  section,  which  brings  down  the  history  to  this  point. 
The  next  section,  containing  the  history  of  the  flood,  resumes 
this  mention  of  the  degenerate  state  of  the  world ;  and,  as  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  about  to  be  effected,  amplifies 
it  in  the  figurative  manner  which  has  been  taken  as  an  argument 
of.  different  authorship  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  Weak  as 
the  argument  is  in  any  case,  it  is  wholly  deprived  of  force  by 
the  separation  of  sections  which  divides  the  two  passages. — 2. 
The  grand  point  of  difference,  regarded  as  amounting  to  actual 
discrepancy,  is  in  the  direction  to  take  into  the  ark  clean 
animals  by  sevens,  as  contrasted  with  the  previous  command 
to  take  pairs  of  all  creatures.^  Ifow  though  Davidson  and  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  scout  all  reference  to  the  difference  of  occasion 
on  which  the  two  commands  were  given,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  • 
this  difference  has  weight  in  the  discussion.     Davidson  says, 

^  According  to  the  present  Hebrew,  tbe  distinctioii  as  regards  birds  is  not 
expressed,  and  it  mi^ht  oe  thought  that  sevens  of  each  sex  of  ail  birds  were  to  be 
taken.  The  LXX.,  howeyer,  express  the  distinction  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  clean 
and  unclean  beasts,  and  a  portion  of  the  text  may  have  therefore  been  lost  from  our 
present  Hebrew  copies.  At  any  rate,  the  limitation  of  the  sevens  to  clean  birds  may 
be  reasonably  supplied  from  that  expressed  as  regards  beasts,  while  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  reason  for  taking  sevens  of  all  birds.  The  distinction  of  clean  birds  is 
moreover  expressed  in  viii.  20,  where  Noah  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  of  every  clean 
beast  and  of  every  clean  fowl.  No  doubt  the  distinction  was  intended  as  regards  the 
number  to  be  taken  into  the  ark  also. 
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p.  40,  "The  plain  statement  cannot  be  evaded  by  the  arbitrary 
assumption  of  two  commands  given  to  Noah  at  different  times." 
A  writer,  whose  whole  theory  is  propped  up  by  arbitrary 
assumptions,  is  the  last  that  should  object  to  such  an  assumption, 
if  really  made.  But  whether  the  narrative  be  separated  into 
two  or  not,  the  commands  were  given  expressly  on  different 
occasions,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  assumption  whatever,  the 
one  being  being  given  simultaneously  with  the  command  to 
build  the  ark,  and  the  other,  when  the  ark  was  ready  to  receive 
its  occupants,  and  the  deluge  about  to  commence.  His  reference 
to  the  inconsistency  of  vii.  8,  9,  16,  in  which  the  clean  and 
unclean  go  in  alike  in  pairs,  male  and  female,  with  what  he 
calls  the  supposed  later  account,  will  be  considered  presently. 
Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  omission  of  all  reference 
to  the  greater  numbers  of  clean  animals  to  be  taken  than  of 
unclean  when  the  prelinunary  directions  were  given,  may  be 
naturally  accoimted  for  by  the  exceptional  character  and  small 
aggregate  of  the  clean,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  number  of  all 
the  animals.  It  may  well  have  seemed  needless  to  mention  this 
exceptional  case,  in  stating  beforehand  the  general  means  by 
which  life  was  to  be  preserved  during  the  deluge.  But  the 
exception  which  at  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  proceedings  was 
unimportant,  becomes  a  matter  of  moment  when  the  creatures 
are  to  be  actually  taken  into  the  ark  ;  and  so  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  inconsistency  the  writer  might  naturally  have 
given  the  subsequent  directions  for  immediate  action,  in  their 
fuller  and  more  complete  form,  as  in  ch.  vii.  And  then  as 
regards  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  this  latter  command  with 
the  subsequent  statement  in  «?.  8,  9,  it  ill  becomes  Davidson 
to  insist  on  the  reference  to  unclean  and  clean  animals  in 
this  latter  place,  as  marking  the  inconsistency  between  the  two 
narratives  more  distinctly,  when  he  has  himself  so  strongly  felt 
the  inconvenience  to  his  theory  of  this  subsequent  mention  of 
clean  and  unclean  in  an  Elohistic  connexion,  that  he  has  been 
fain  in  the   most   arbitrary  manner  to  assume  that  it  is  an 
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interpolation  of  his  Bedactor.  This,  however,  is  perfectly 
unwarrantable  on  any  just  principles  of  criticism,  and  the 
reference  to  the  clean  and  unclean  animals  in  v,  8  is  plainly 
to  be  regarded  as  coming  d  primd  manUy  and  cannot  be 
explained  but  as  a  reference  to  the  preceding  command  in  v.  2. 
If,  indeed,  it  were  due  to  the  Redactor,  whose  ingenuity  in 
putting  together  this  piece  of  patchwork,  as  we  are  bid  •to  regard 
it,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  authors  who  have  again  broken 
it  up  and  re-pieced  the  original  documents,  it  cannot  be  believed 
that  so  clever  a  man,  in  introducing  the  distinction  for  the  sake 
of  harmonising  the  parts  of  his  compilation,  would  have  left  his 
work  in  so  imperfect  a  state,  as  not  in  any  measure  to  remove 
the  difficulty,  when  a  few  words  more,  expressing  the  difference 
of  numbers  between  clean  and  unclean,  would  have  set  all  righti 
Dismissing  the  Redactor  therefore  altogether,  and  treating  the 
reference  to  clean  and  unclean  in  t?.  8  as  certainly  d  primd  manu, 
we  may  free  this  Elohistic  reference  to  the  Jehovistic  command 
in  V.  2  from  all  seeming  inconsistency  with  it,  by  connecting 
V,  8  with  the  preceding,  instead  of  the  following  verse,  and 
supplying  the  verb  from  it.  In  the  subsequent  passage,  13-16, 
which  is  a  close  parallel  to  this,  the  fourteenth  verse  which 
answers  to  i?.  8,  and  like  it  has  no  verb,  must  be  construed  with 
V.  13,^  while  the  following  verses  state  the  manner  of  the 
entrance  of  all  into  the  ark  as  being  t^o  and  two,  male  and 
female,  the  latter  perhaps  explaining  the  former,  or  else  the  two 
and  two  denoting  in  the  repetition  what  took  place  in  general, 
the  exceptions  having  been  already  sufficiently  explained.  And 
now  going  back  from  this  passage  to  7-9,  we  there  find  in 

^  (13)  <<In  the  self-same  day  entered  Noab,  and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth 
into  the  arlc ;  (14)  they  and  every  beast/'  etc.  So  in  like  manner,  v.  7  i  '*  And  Noah 
went  in,  and  ms  sons,  and  his  sons'  wires  into  the  ark,  because  of  the  waters  of  the 
flood ;  (8)  of  clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  were  not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and 
everything  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  (9)  Two  and  two  went  unto  Noah  into  the 
ark,  as  God  had  commanded  Noah."  The  LXX.  make  the  connecting  of  v,  8  with  7 
more  facile  by  prefixing  koL.  The  absence  of  the  preposition  of  in  the  lost  clause 
of  V.  8,  also  helpd  to  justify  taking  the  expressions,  "  of  clean  beasts,"  etc.,  sub- 
stantively, as  in  £xod.  xvi.  27,  D{^n~lP  ^^V^  <uid  elsewhere.  The  Samaritan  text 
and  the  LXX.  supply  o/in  the  last  clause.  They  felt  the  want  of  it,  in  connecting 
V.  8  with  9. 
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like  manner,  after  the  mention  of  the  entrance  of  Noah  and  his 
family  into  the  ark,  v.  8,  "  Of  the  clean  beast,  and  of  the  beast 
not  clean,  of  fowl,  and  everything  that  creepeth  upon  the 
ground;'*  which  words  it  is  at  least  possible,  and  therefore  for 
the  sake  of  consistency  admissible,  after  the  manner  of  v.  13,  to 
connect  with  the  previous  verse,  supplying  the  ellipsis,  "  went 
into  the  ark,"  from  it.  The  proportions  in  which  each  entered 
would  be  implied  in  the  concluding  words  of  v.  9,  "  as  God  com- 
manded Noah,"  which,  though  grammatically  connected  with 
t?.  9  in  its  earlier  clauses,  is  evidently  intended  to  apply  to  all 
that  was  done  on  the  occasion.*  Then  v.  9,  commencing  a  new 
sentence,  would  represent  either  the  manner  in  which  the 
creatures  entered,  namely  by  pairs,  male  and  female,  whatever 
the  number  of  pairs, — ^which  at  the  same  time  few  will  agree 
with  Davidson  in  thinking  incompatible  with  the  use  of  the 
preposition  ofy  if  we  connect  v.  8  with  9 ; — or  else  it  will 
state  what  took  place  in  regard  to  all  without  exception,  the 
difference  in  the  exceptional  cases  being  implied  in  the  re- 
ference to  the  clean  and  unclean  of  the  previous  verse,  itself  a 
reference  to  the  same  distinction  in  v.  2,  Now  it  is  not  said 
that  the  words  must  be  construed  in  this  way ;  but  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  without  violence,  certainly  with  less  violence  than  the 
entire  disruption  of  the  whole  narrative. — 3.  The  inconsistency 
noticed  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
that  in  the  Elohistic  account  the  animals  are  said  to  have  come 
unto  Noah,  whereas  in  the  Jehovistic  he  is  bid  to  take  them,  is 
a  most  puerile  objection.  He  forgets  that  in  the  Elohistic  com- 
mand in  ch.  vi.,  when  Noah  is  bid  to  bring  them  into  the  ark, 
literally,  "  to  make  them  go,"  that  is  quite  as  inconsistent  with 
the  "went"  of  the  subsequent  Elohistic  part  of  the  narrative, 
as  the  "  take"  of  vii.  2,  and  that  the  spontaneous  "  went"  of  v.  9, 
15,  16,  is  expressly  said  to  have  been,  "as  God  commanded 
Noah,"  Noah's  active  intervention  being  thus  plainly  implied. 

1  The  reference  to  tlie  Jehovistic  command  to  take  sevens  is  made  more  clear  hy 
the  Samaritan  reading  of  Jehovah  in  9.  9  as  in  9.  6,  though  they  have  Elohim  in  o.  1. 
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But  if  the  same  particular  is  mentioned  a  second  time  with  only 
a  slight  variation  of  expression,  it  is  the  Bishop's  way  to  think 
that  this  "  seems  rather  to  point  to  a  different  writer,"  as  in  the 
reference  to  the  difference  between  the  "not  clean"  of  v.  2  and 
of  V.  8,  in  which  a  different  negative  is  employed,  that  in  the 
latter  place  being  a  verbal  negative  with  a  suffix,  and  so  making 
a  sentence,  while  in  the  former  case  there  is  a  simple  negative 
without  any  verb. — 4.  A  difference  is  noted  by  Davidson  in  com- 
paring the  covenant  and  blessing  consequent  on  the  termination 
of  the  deluge,  and  the  restoration  of  the  woiid  as  described  in 
ch.  ix.,  with  Noah's  sacrifice  of  clean  animals  after  the  flood, 
and  Jehovah's  smelling  the  sweet  savour  and  being  propitiated, 
and  resolving  to  curse  the  groimd  no  more  for  man's  sake,  but 
to  establish  the  order  of  nature  for  ever,  whereby  he  remarks, 
"  a  later  and  more  developed  subjective  religion  appears  in  the 
Jehovist."  But  as  in  the  account  of  the  covenant  and  blessing 
in  ch.  ix.  Noah  does  not  appear  except  as  a  listener,  there  is 
no  means  of  judging  whether  the  £lohist  had  any  different 
religious  concepticms  or  sentiments  than  those  displayed  by  the 
Jehovist,  and  reasoning  from  a  negative  is  unsafe.  And  may 
not  the  personal  communion  into  which  Noah  enters  with  God 
by  sacrifice,  and  the  highly  imthromorphic  character  in  which 
God  is-  represented  as  smelling  the  sweet  savour,  and  resolving 
in  his  own  mind  not  to  destroy  the  world  any  more,  be  them- 
selves the  cause  of  the  choice  of  a  personal  name  in  preference 
to  the  more  abstract  and  general  name  in  this  passage,  as  would 
be  natural  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  had  both  names  fireely  in 
use,  and  would  spontaneously  adopt  whichever  might  almost 
'  unconsciously  be  felt  most  suited  to  the  occasion  P — 5.  A  strong 
contrast  is  observed  between  the  reguUvr gradation  and  exactness 
of  description  in  the  Elohistic  narrative,-  as  compared  with  the 
summary  method  of  the  other  only  touching  upon  the  main 
points.  This  difference  is-  not  a  ground  for  justifying  the 
separation,  but  itself  a  result  of  the  separation.  A  few  passages 
are  picked  out  and  made  to  stand  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
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accoimt,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  thus  form  a  sum- 
mary, or  rather  a  very  defectiye  account,  and  only  touch  on  the 
main  particulars.  This  is  an  argument  against  the  separation, 
instead  of  a  reason  to  justify  it.  Very  different,  however,  from 
this  alleged  summary  mode  of  narration  attributed  to  ih.e  Je- 
hovist  is  the  minute  and  circumstantial  story  of  the  raven  and 
the  dove,  which  is  given  to  the  Jehovist  for  no  other  reason, 
but  that  it  makes  mention  of  intervals  W  forty  and  of  seven 
days,  which  it  is  assumed  are  the  special  property  of  the  Je- 
hovist, It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the 
book,  the  Elohist,  who  is  here  represented  as  using  a  less  sum- 
mary mode  of  narration  than  the  Jehovist,  becomes  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree  brief  and  summary  in  his  narration. 
The  fulness  of  the  early  Elohistic  narrative  is  highly  inconsistent 
with  the  brevity  of  the  later  parts,  as  will  hereafter  be  more 
particularly  noticed. — 6.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  last 
point  of  difference,  namely  the  diversity  in  the  notation  of  the 
times  specified  in  each.  In  the  undivided  account  the  several 
times  noted  only  mark  the  successive  epochs  in  the  entire  period 
occupied  by  the  events  described.  First,  in  vii.  4  notice  is  given 
of  the  approaching  event  seven  days  before,  and  a  command  to 
enter  the  ark  is  given,  which  is  said  to  have  been  obeyed.  The 
seven  days  may  well  have  been  consumed  in  the  steps  needful 
for  Noah's  final  entrance,  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  interval, 
V,  10,  11,  13,  his  entrance  finally  took  place,  and  the  flood 
began,  the  month  and  day  of  the  month  and  year  of  Noah's  life 
being  specified.  Then  in  12,  17  the  rain  continues  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  and  the  waters  increase  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  Finally,  ^?.  24,  the  waters  prevail  for  an  hundred  and 
fifty  days.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  however,  the  assuaging 
of  the  waters,  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  interval,  was  so 
&r  accomplished  that  the  ark  rested  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Ararat  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  viii.  3,  4. 
They  still  decrease  till  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  seen  on  the 
first  of  the  tenth  month,  v.  5,  forty  days  after  which,  v.  6,  Noah 
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sends  forth  the  raven  and  the  dove,  v.  8,  and  the  dove  again 
after  seven  days,  and  a  third  time  after  another  seven  days, 
V.  10,  11.  Then  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  next 
year  the  ground  is  dried,  that  is  the  surface  of  the  earth,*  and 
the  earth  itself  in  the  second  month,  on  the  seven  and  twentieth 
day,  V.  13,  14.  In  all  this  there  is  no  inconsistency  or  imcer- 
tainty  as  to  the  order  of  the  intervals  ;  all  is  regular  and  orderly 
in  its  succession.  The  alleged  unnatural  proportion  between 
the  intervals  of  rain  and  of  subsidence  does  not  concern  the 
present  inquiry,  which  is  not  to  ascertain  what  would  be  natural 
or  unnatural  in  a  case  of  the  kind,  which,  in  our  ignorance 
of  the  circumstances  in  general,  we  could  not  determine ;  but 
whether  the  narrative  is  one  or  a  combination  of  two.*  When, 
however,  ^1  these  sevens  and  forties  have  arbitrarily  been 
separated  and  assigned  to  the  Jehovist,  it  is  then  easy  to  say 
that  in  his  narrative  "  periods  of  time  are  designated  by  two 
numbers  alone — seven  and  forty."  And  let  it  be  observed,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  mentioned  seven  days  before  the 
flood,  all  the  intervals  of  seven  and  forty  are  picked  out  of 
an  Elohistic  context.  Even  thus,  however,  there  exists  no  dis- 
crepancy, as  the  Jehovistic  narrative  still  assigns  no  definite 
interval  for  the  subsidence  after  the  forty  days  rain  tmtil  the 
ark  rested  on  Ararat,  the  mention  of  which  is  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary manner  picked  out  of  the  Elohistic  context  in  which  it 
stands.  Nor  is  it  told  how  long  Noah  remained  in  the  ark  after 
the  dove  failed  to  return,  while  the  ground  was  becoming 
• 

^  The  Bishop  of  Natal  in  pointing  out  the  alleged  absurdities  of  the  narratiye, 
represents  Noah  as  taking  off  the  corering  of  the  ark  finally  at  this  time,  and 
remaining  uncoyered  during  the  interval  until  the  earth  was  dried,  a  period  of  one 
month  and  twenty-seyen  &!ys.  No  such  thing  is  asserted  in  the  narrative.  The 
cover  is  removed  to  survey  the  state  of  the  ^und,  but  it  is  not  said  the  ark  was  left 
uncovered.    One  almost  feels  shame  in  noticing  such  puerile  objections. 

^  Davidson's  remark  on  the  use  of  the  word  9*^9f'^!l,  prevailed,  in  vii.  24,  as 
implying  that  no  subsidence  of  the  waters  took  place  in  the  interval  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  forty  days  rain  till  the  end  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  days,  is  perfectly  un- 
warrantable. It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  admit  of  tne  idea  of  any  sub- 
sidence in  V,  24,  because  it  is  used  in  v,  19,  after  \3l^V  increased,  in  v.  18.  The 
increase  first  caused  the  waters  greatly  to  prevail,  and  then  that  prevalence  was  such 
as  to  continue  througb  a  considerable  perioa  of  subsidence. 
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sufficiently  dry.  But  as  the  Jehovist  must  know  no  other 
numbers  than  seven  and  forty,  it  is  assumed  that  the  indefinite 
inter^ls  could  not  be  such  as  to  make  the  two  accounts 
coincide. 

It  now  remains  to  ask  what  pretensions  the  Jehovistic 
narrative  has  to  stand  by  itself  as  an  independent  history  of  the 
flood  ? — 1 .  First  there  is  the  total  absence  in  it  of  any  directions  for 
the  making  of  the  ark,  or  of  any  reference  to  it,  or  to  the  nature 
of  the  intended  destruction,  until  Noah  is  bid  to  go  into,  not  an 
ark,  but  the  ark,  as  if  already  made  according  to  previous  instruc- 
tions. Summary  as  is  this  supposed  writer's  mode  of  narration 
here,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  omitted  so  important  a  matter, 
or  so  abruptly  spoken  of  the  ark  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  without 
any  previous  mention  of  it.  Even  if  the  article  in  this  construc- 
tion might  be  due  to  the  preposition  /^y  yet  still  the  abruptness 
would  be  highly  improbable,  nothing  having  been  said  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  such  a  structure  in  readiness  for  the  occasion  seven 
days  before  its  arrival.  It  is  not  a  ship  of  ordinary  dimensions, 
that  might  be  supposed  available  for  any  occasion,  but  a  vessel  of 
such  extraordinary  nature,  that  the  first  mention  of  it,  whether  as 
the  ark  without  any  previous  notice  of  its  construction,  or  an  ark, 
as  if  such  a  vessel  were  easily  to  be  had  at  any  moment,  would 
be  alike  inadmissible.  Davidson  is  sensible  of  this  difficulty,  but 
merely  says  the  construction  is  presupposed.  The  Bishop  of 
Natal,  however,  without  giving  his  adherence  absolutely  to  a 
separate  Jehovistic  history,  provides  a  supply  of  the  defect  by 
dividing  the  directions  about  making  the  ark,  giving  the  Elohist 
vi.  14,  and  the  Jehovist  15,  16,  with  the  interpolation  of  "  And 
Jehovah  said  to  Noah  make  thee  an  ark."^  Elsewhere  he 
suggests  that  the  omission  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
writer  referred  to  the  ark  as  mentioned  already  in  the  Elohistic 
account,  or  that  he  spoke  of  it  as  the  well-known  ark  in  the 

^  By  this  arbitrary  arrangement  the  reference  in  the  alleged  Jehovistic  viii.  6  of 
**  the  window  in  the  ark  which  he  had  made/'  to  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  oon- 
struction  of  the  ark  in  ti.  15,  16,  which  is  incouTenient  to  the  theory,  is  avoided. 
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popular  legend.  This  latter  suggestion  would  be  admissible  if 
he  was  only  making  a  passing  allusion  to  the  subject  of  the 
deluge,  but  not  in  a  detailed  history  of  that  event,  which  he 
would  scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary  to  write  at  all,  if  he 
had  seen  no  occasion  to  mention  one  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction.  As  regards  the  former  suggestion, 
it  is  only  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  simple  interpolation, 
rather  than  of  an  independent  narrative,  a  supposition  to 
be  adverted  to  hereafter. — 2.  Next,  the  clause,  "  and  Jehovah 
shut  him  in,"  borrowed  from  v.  16,  where,  notwithstanding  its 
Elohistic  context,  it  is  in  a  good  and  close  connexion  with  what 
precedes,  stands  in  the  Jehovistic  narrative  in  so  abrupt  and  un- 
connected a  position,  that  Bishop  Oolenso,  on  the  supposition  of 
an  independent  Jehovistic  narrative,  feels  it  necessary  to  inter- 
polate before  it  the  words,  "  And  Noah  and  all  his  house  went 
into  the  ark." — 3.  Then  the  Jehovistic  account  of  the  destruction 
of  all  in  whose  nostrils  was  breath  of  life,  22,  23,  comes  in  very 
abruptly,  and  without  the  connecting  copulative,  with  which  in 
every  other  instance  the  mention  of  any  matter  not  otherwise 
connected,  or  in  immediate  sequence  with  what  precedes,  is 
introduced.  Here,  too,  the  Bishop  supplies  a  clause  to  remedy 
the  defect. — 4.  Again,  while  this  Jehovistic  account  is  particular 
in  mentioning  all  the  other  intervals, — the  seven  days'  notice,  the 
forty  days*  rain  and  prevalence  of  the  flood,  the  forty  days'  delay 
after  the  ark  grounded  before  the  raven  and  the  dove  were  sent 
out,  and  the  seven  days'  intervals  in  sending  the  dove  out  again, 
— it  makes  no  mention  of  the  period  of  the  subsidence  after  the 
staying  of  the  waters  until  the  ark  took  the  ground.  This  is  a 
serious  omission,  when  the  other  intervals  are  mentioned  with 
such  minuteness. — 5.  Finally  there  is  no  mention  of  the  exit 
from  the  ark.  After  the  dove  has  finally  departed,  nothing 
more  is  told  than  that  Noah  builded  an  altar.  This  too,  in  an 
account  so  minute  in  the  particulars  it  does  mention,  including 
especially  the  shutting  of  them  into  the  ark,  is  a  grave  omission, 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  an  independent 
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narrative,  to  sustain  which  the  Bishop  makes  another  needful 
interpolation. 

II.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Jehovistic  parts,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  history,  cannot  stand  alone  as  an  indepen- 
dent narrative.  As  a  series  of  Jehovistic  interpolations  sup- 
plementing the  Elohistic  narrative,  the  discussion  of  them  may 
be  confined  to  the  passages  which  are  specially  characterised  by 
the  name  Jehovah,  as  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  other 
parts,  such  as  the  sentences  picked  out  to  fill  up  the  Jehovistic 
account  as  an  independent  narrative,  might  not  just  as  well  have 
belonged  to  the  Elohistic  part.  If  the  variation  of  the  names 
can  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  as  offering  themselves  quite 
naturally  to  a  writer  using  both,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
resort  to  so  violent  an  hypothesis  as  that  of  interpolation,  in 
respect  to  these  Jehovistic  sentences. 

The  narrative  of  the  deluge  viewed  in  its  integrity  and  on  the 
positive  side,  though  complete  and  closely  connected  in  all  its 
parts,  yet  naturally  resolves  itself  into  three  lesser  sections,  which 
have  a  certain  completeness  in  themselves. — 1.  The  prefatory 
part,  and  matter  preparatory  to  the  deluge  itself,  forming  the 
introduction,  and  extending  from  vi.  9  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
— 2.  The  account  of  the  deluge  itself,  comprised  in  chapters  vii. 
and  viii.,  with  Noah's  sacrifice  on  emergiug  from  the  ark. — 3. 
The  blessing  of  Noah  after  the  flood,  the  grant  of  flesh  for  food 
without  the  blood,  and  the  covenant  not  again  to  destroy  all 
flesh  with  the  waters  of  a  flood.  These  may  be  considered 
separately. 

1.  The  Introduction,  as  usual  at  the  commencement  of  one 
of  the  larger  sections  or  IbledotA,  commences  with  a  recapitula- 
tion of  matters  already  indicated  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
portion,  such  as  the  righteous  character  of  Noah,  the  names  of 
his  sons,  the  prevalent  wickedness,  and  the  determination  on 
God's  part  to  destroy  the  imgodly  world. 

The  brief  mention  of  Noah's  character  in  vi.  8,  "  Noah  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah/'  is  here  given  in  the  fuller  state* 
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ment  that  "  Noah  was  a  just  man  and  perfect  in  his  generations, 
and  Noah  walked  with  God."  The  generations  here  spoken  of, 
Kke  "this  generation"  in  vii.  1,  are  the  generations  with  which, 
some  passing  away  and  others  coming  on,  Noah  was  contempo- 
rary in  his  lifetime.  Not  in  the  ways  of  these  xmgodly  gene- 
rations did  Noah  walk,  but  Noah  walked  with  God.  This 
expression,  as  before  in  the  case  of  Enoch,  is  used  to  denote 
the  habitual  godliness  of  Noah's  life,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
generic  Elohim,  and  not  the  personal  Jehovah,  is  the  proper 
expression.  "  But  the  earth  was  corrupt  before  God."  If  the 
Elohim  here  might  have  been  Jehovah,  as  in  v,  8,  so  far  as  the 
words  themselves  are  concerned,  it  comes  naturally  here  in 
marking  the  contrast  between  Noah's  godliness  and  the  un- 
godliness of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  follows  the  Elohim  of 
V.  9  as  a  matter  of  course, — the  one  walked  with  Elohim,  the 
others  were  corrupt  before  Elohim.  And  as  here  the  earth  is 
corrupt  before  the  face  of  Elohim,  so  in  sequence  with  this,  in 
the  next  verse  Elohim  looks  upon  the  earth  and  sees  its  cor- 
ruption; and,  V.  13,  Elohim  announces  to  Noah  that  the  end 
of  all  flesh  is  come.  And  here  the  writer  does  not  put  into 
the  mouth  of  God  the  word  used  in  the  previous  part  to  denote 
the  impending  destruction,  because  of  any  peculiarity  of  style 
and  vocabulary  distinguishing  him  from  the  author  of  the  pre- 
vious part,  but  simply  from  that  disposition  to  play  on  soimds 
and  double  senses  of  words  so  common  in  all  parts  of  this  book. 

• 

The  earth  was  corrupted,  nflHK^J,  and  all  flesh  had  corrupted, 
n^riB^,  his  way,  and  now  God  will  corrupt  them,  DH^HE^. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  word  HHB^,  and  not  HHlb.  is  here 
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used,  and  not  any  predilection  for  one  in  preference  to  the  other ; 
and  it  is  because  the  words  here  used,  "  to  corrupt  all  flesh,"  and 
the  covenant,  which  God  promises  to  make  with  Noah  after  the 
deluge,  are  purposely  repeated  and  referred  to  in  ch.  ix.,  that 
this  verb  re-appears  there  concurrently  with  the  re-appearance 
of  Elohim.  This  name  having  thus  continued  in  use  from  the 
first  mention  of  Noah's  godly  walk  is  resumed  quite  as  a  matter 
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of  course  at  the  close  of  the  introduction,  where  it  is  said,  "And 
Noah  did  according  to  all  that  God  conunanded  him,  so  did 
he/' — this  latter  clause,  as  it  were,  winding  up  and  formally 
concluding  the  introductory  and  preparatory  matter. 

2.  And  now  the  writer  having  come  to  a  pause,  and  a  decided 
breat  having  been  made  in  the  continuity  of  his  thoughts,  his 
mind  was  free  to  revert  to  any  other  name  he  had  previously 
used,  according  as  occasion  might  suggest  it  to  his  remembrance. 
That  there  was  a  cause  for  the  suggestion  of  the  name  Jehovah, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  second  portion  of  the  narrative, 
will  shortly  appear.  But  first  let  the  facts  be  observed.  This 
passage,  from  the  commencement  of  ch.  vii.  to  the  end  of  ch.  viii., 
is  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic,  two  of  the  instances  in  which  Elohim 
is  employed  being  merely  repetitions  of  the  statement  that  Noah 
had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  command,  as  Elohim 
had  commanded  him,  it  being  a  special  object  with  the  writer  to 
insist  on  the  Divine  arrangement  in  this  whole  matter,  and  on  the 
implicit  observance  of  the  Divine  directions  by  Noah,  A  third 
instance  of  the  use  of  Elohim  is  in  the  commencement  of  ch. 
viii.,  where,  after  the  flood  had  reached  its  height,  the  Divine 
superintendence  of  the  entire  matter  is  again  brought  before 
us,  and  the  Divine  providence  in  caring  for  Noah,— God  re- 
members Noah,  and  God  makes  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  waters 
and  cause  their  abatement.  And  finallv,  at  the  moment  when 
all  is  ready  for  the  exit  from  the  ark,  Noah,  who  has  acted  all 
through  in  obedience  to  Divine  conmiand,  does  not  venture  out 
until  he  receives  the  like  authority ;  Elohim  bids  him  go  out. 
All  this  might  have  been  freely  said  by  one  familiar  with  the 
use  of  both  names,  Elohim  being  naturally  used  to  express  the 
Divine  authority  and  superintendence  under  which  all  took  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  outset,  it  is  Jehovah  that  gives  the 
command  to  Noah  to  go  into  the  ark,  and  in  giving  this  an  addi- 
tion is  made  to  the  general  direction  previously  given,  as  to  the 
numbers  to  be  taken  into  the  ark  of  the  several  kinds  of  animals. 
In  the  previous  directions  the  numbers  to  be  taken  generally 
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were  only  mentioned.  Now  a  special  and  exceptional  case 
is  distinguished ;  clean  animals  are  to  be  taken  by  sevens,  male 
and  female.  If  this  special  and  exceptional  case  had  not  been 
made  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  Jehovah,  no  one  of  the 
critics  who  now  so  strongly  insist  on  it  as  a  token  of  different 
authorship,  would  ever  have  seen  any  difiGlculty  in  it ;  nothing 
would  have  seemed  more  natural  than  that  what  was  special 
and  exceptional  in  the  arrangement  should  have  been  reserved 
for  the  final  directions,  when  the  time  for  acting  should  arrive. 
But  it  was  probably  this  very  specialty  that  suggested  the  use 
of  Jehovah  here,  as  will  be  presently  observed.  This  command 
of  Jehovah  is  accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  in  seven  days 
it  should  commence  to  rain  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
and  every  living  substance  should  be  was/ied  aivqy,  not  wiped 
out  or  blotted  as  somiB  would  render,  from  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
the  same  significant  figure  being  resumed  which  before  was 
UBcd  in  the  early  part  of  ch.  vi.,  and  now  remaining  in  use 
through  this  part  of  the  narrative.  The  paragraph  ends  by 
saying  that  Noah  did  according  as  Jehovah  had  commanded 
him.  The  next  paragraph  proceeds  to  describe  the  fulfilment 
of  these  commands,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  threatened  deluge. 
In  this  there  is  no  doubt  much  iteration,  and  the  ambages  of 
ancient  narration  are  fully  exemplified  both  in  this  paragraph, 
and,  indeed,  through  the  entire  narrative.  But  no  supposition 
of  several  authorship,  and  of  combined  parts  of  different  histories, 
has  succeeded  in  explaining  all  these  repetitions.  The  parts  of 
the  resolved  narrative,  either  one  or  both,  will  still  present  the 
same  phenomenon ;  iteration  will  still  be  the  characteristic  of 
the  story.  This  second  paragraph  begi^is  with  setting  forth 
Noah's  age,  and  then  tells  how  he  and  his  family,  and  all  kinds 
of  animals,  went  into  the  ark,  and  how  these  latter  went  in  two 
and  two,  male  and  female,  of  clean  and  unclean,  as  God  com- 
manded Noah.  Now  this  mention  of  clean  and  imclean,  after 
the  large  and  comprehensive  directions  given  in  ch.  vi.,  would 
have  no  meaning  whatever,  except  in  reference  to  the  distinction 
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made  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  present  chapter ;  and  the 
mention  of  their  going  as  God  commanded,  so  soon  after  the 
statement  that  Noah  did  as  Jehovah  had  commanded,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  specially  referring  to  this  distinction.  The  clean 
'  and  unclean  beasts  went  in,  by  pairs,  male  and  female,  as  God  had 
commanded,  that  is,  with  the  distinction  of  numbers  just  before 
commanded  by  Jehovah.  On  the  seventh  day  the  waters  were  upon 
the  earth.  Noah's  age  is-again  mentioned,.not  now,  however,  as^ 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  how  old  he  was,  but  of  noting 
the  year,  to  which  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  month  are 
added,  the  manner  in  which  the  flood  was  produced  is  told,  and 
the  duration  of  the  rain  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  as  pre- 
dicted is  set  forth.  Judging  from  7,  10,  it  would  appear  that 
the  entrance  into  the  ark  was  taking  place  during  the  seven 
days  interval ;  at  least,  this  is  the  natural  supposition,  the  rain 
having  begun  on  the  seventh  day*  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
the  Versions  are  inaccurate  in  rendering  v»  13  as  if  it  implied 
that  it  was  on  the  same  day  that  the  flood  began  they  all  went 
in,  in  contradiction,  as  the  Bishop  of  Natal  would  have  us  sup- 
pose, to  the  command  to  go  into  the  ark  in  the  so-called  Jeho- 
vistic  part,  v.  1-6,  according  to  which  they  were  to  go  in  seven 
days  before.  Part  v.  Grit.  Anal.  p.  26.  Rather  we  should  say, 
"  On  that  self-same  day  they  had  all  gone  into  the  ark."  The 
future  with  the  conversive  vau^  that  carries  on  the  sequence  of 
the  events,  is  here  interrupted ;  iU)w  it  is  the  past  tense  used 
absolutely,  and  it  should  be  rendered  ^^  9^  pluperfect.  And  then 
it  is  added  again,  that  they  went  in  two  and  two  of  all  flesh 
wherein  was  breath  of  life;  the  varieties  and  diversities  of 
kind  and  nature  being  amply  insisted  on,  with  the  renewed 
assertion  that  they  that  went  in  went  male  and  female,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Divine  command.  "  And  Jehovah  closed  upon  him/' 
The  Divine  source  of  the  command  by  which  Noah  acted  is 
expressed  generally;  the  personal  act  by  which  the  ark  was 
shut,  so  anthropomorphic  in  its  character,  is  ascribed  to  the 
personal  Jehovah,  by  whose  command^  in  t?.  1,  Noah  went  into 
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the  ark.^  Besides,  the  last  clause  without  Jehovah,  H^J  "T^Wlj 
would  close  the  paragraph  so  abruptly,  and  form  so  short  a 
parallel,  compared  with  that  preceding,  as  naturally  to  suggest 
its  extension  by  adding  the  subject  of  the  yerb.  And  then  the 
proximity  of  Elohim  at  the  end  of  the  previous  clause,  and  the 
tendency  to  vary  the  expressions  in  successive  clauses,  would  be 
apt  to  occasion,  if  not  require,  the  use  of  a  different  name.^ 

The  next  paragraph,  which  extends  to  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
describes  the  progress  and  advance  of  the  flood,  and  the' destruc- 
tion occasidned  by  it.  It  has  no  name  of  God  in  it,  but  is 
characterised  by  the  same  iteration  as  the  other  parts.  But 
this  is  not  wholly  without  some  effect  in  making  the  story  more 
full.  The  increase  of  the  waters  in  v.  17  lifts  the  ark  from  the 
ground,  and  sets  it  afloat.  In  18  they  prevail  sufficiently  to 
enable  it  to  drift  about  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  without 
interruption ;  and  in  19,  20  they  prevail  so  exceedingly  as  to 
rise  above  the  hills  fifteen  cubits,  and  the  mountains  are  covered. 
There  is  plainly  a  climax  here,  that  sort  of  gradation  which 
Banke  has  remarked-  in  vii.  1-4  and  6  ff.y  and  which  will  be 
presently  noticed  at  full  length,  by  which  the  successive  re- 
petitions ever  add  something  as  they  proceed.  Kor  would 
this  tendency  to  undue  repetition  be  avoided  by  removing 
V.  17,  as  if  it  were  part  of  a  different  narrative ;  the  succeeding 
verses  would  still  exhibit  the  same  character,  while  the  other 
narrative,  to  which  this  would  be  added,  would  then  become 
liable  to  the  same  objection,  v.  12  having  already  mentioned 
the  forty  days'  duration  of  the  rain.  Nor  is  the  repetition  in 
verses  21-23  wholly  unmeaning.  First,  with  ample  enumera- 
tion of  various  kinds,  we  are  told  that  all  creatures  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  in  whose  nostrils  was  breath  of  life  died. 
Then  we  are  told,  with  like  enumeration  of  kinds,  that  every 

^  Such  close  jutaposition  of  the  two  names  occurs  at  all  periods  of  the  sacred 
history,  as  in  the  New  Test.  Acts  xii.  23,  **  The  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him, 
hecause  he  gave  not  God  the  glory." 

'  The  last  clause  would  also  desiderate  a  new  subject,  in  order  to  break  the  depend- 
ence on  the  conjunction  prefixed  to  the  preceding  danse. 
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living  su'bstance  was  washed  away,  the  old  word  reappearing ; 
but  here  the  fulness  of  the  enumeration  is  to  give  greater  sig- 
nificance to  the  exception,— only  Noah  and  they  that  were  with 
him  remained. 

The  next  paragraph  oommenoes  with  the  mention  of  God's 
care  for  Noah,  and  his  interposition  to  abate  the  waters.  It 
describes  the  retreat  of  the  flood  with  an  ebbing  and  flowing 
motion,  specifies  the  time  when  an  abatement  was  established, 
with  the  day  of  the  month,  coinciding  with  the  completion  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days,  when  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains 
of  Ararat,  describes  a  further  decrease  to  the  tenth  month,  when 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  seen,  and  specifies  a  further 
interval  of  forty  days,  at  which  time  Noah  sends  forth  a  raven 
and  a  dove.  After  another  fortnight  the  dove  returns  no 
more,  and  at  the  end  of  another  month  and  one  week,  which 
brings  us  to  the  first  day  of  the  first  months  the  &oe  of  the 
ground  is  dry,  that  is  the  surface.  And  at  the  seven  and 
twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  the  earth  is  sufficiently 
hardened  to  admit  of  the  inmates  o£  the  ark  going  out  of  it. 
In  all  this  there  is  a  regular  gradation  of  dates  and  times,  in 
which  the  forty  days  before  the  raven  and  the  dove  were  sent 
out  fill  their  proper  and  natural  place,  and  afford  no  pretext  for 
removing  that  story  from  the  position  which  it  occupies  as  part 
of  the  original  text.  This  paragraph  concludes  with  the  Divine 
command  to  go  forth  from  the  ar^  and  to  multiply  upon  the 
earth ;  and  Noah  and  all  that  were  with  him  went  forth  out 
of  the  ark. 

The  concluding  paragraph  represents  Noah  as  building  an 
altar  to  Jehovah,  and  offering  on  it  of  every  clean  beast  and 
every  clean  fowl.  And  Jehovah  smells  the  savour,  and  Jehovah 
resolves  in  his  own  heart  that  he  will  not  any  more  curse  the 
ground  for  man's  sake,  because  the  imagination  of  man's  heart 
is  evil  from  his  youth  up ;  nor  will  he  any  more  smite  every 
living  thing,  or  interrupt  the  regular  order  of  times  and  seasons. 
The  connexion  between  this  concluding  paragraph  and  that  with 
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wlrioh  the  more  immediate  stoiy  of  the  deluge  commences  is 
clear  £rom  the  use  made  here  of  the  dean  animals,  thus  evidently 
indicating  one  purpose  with  which  it  was  directed  that  a  larger 
nomber  of  these  should  be  taken  into  the  ark.    The  Jehovistio 
character  of  both  passages  is  now  explained^  in  so  far  as  it  might 
have  seeiaed  of  moment  to  one  who  had  just  revived,  or  for  the 
first  tilne  introduced,  or  given  new  significance  to,  this  as  the 
proper  name  of   the    God  of   Israel,  and   was   desirous   of 
establishing    the    special    use  of   this   name   in   all  acts  of 
worship,  to  represent  the  first  solemn  sacrificial  act  which 
took   place  after  the  .flood,,  as.  the  first  oblations  after  the 
creation,  to  have  been  offered  to  Jehovah..    By  thus  oanying 
back  the  name  to  the  earliest  times,,  and  interchanging  it 
with  JBlohim,  Jehovah  would  appear  not  as  the  mere  national 
God  of  Israel,  but  as  God  alone..    When  Jehovah  says  in 
his  heart  that  he  will  not  curse  the  ground  again  for  man's 
sake,   there   appears   in   these   latter   words  a   reference   to 
V.  29,  where  Lamech  says  on  the  birth  of  Noah,  ''  This  same 
shall  comfort  u£^.  concerning  our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands, 
because  of  thfi  ground  which  Jehovah  hath  cursed.^'     The 
only  way,  in  which  this  anticipation  of  Lamech  can  be  under- 
stood to  have  been  fulfilled,  is  in  obtaining  this  promise  that 
God  wiQ  curse  the  ground  no  mam  for  man's  sake.    Already 
it  has  been  twice  cursed ;  first  at  the  £aU,  and  then  at  the  deluge. 
Now  QoA  will  no  more  curse  the  ground  for  man's  sake.     Thus 
there  is  here  a  reference  to  v.  29,  as  in  that  verse  to  iiL  17,  or 
rather  there  is  here  a  reference  to  both.    And  this  of  itself 
would  even  in  an  Elohistic  connexion  have  determined  the  use  of 
Jehovah,  at  least  in  v.  21,  as  the  reference  in  iii.  17  did  in  v.  29. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  here  also,  as  in  v.  29,  the  LXX.  make 
the  reference  more  distinct  by  their  use  of  tcvpio^  6  Oeo^  in  v.  21. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  LXX.,  both  here  and  in  iii.  17,  must 
have  read  T  for  *1  in  *fl!353,  translating  here  Sth  rh  Ipya^  and  there 
€1/  Tofe  ipyoi^y  supposing  the  word  to  be  some  cognate  of  n*T!lS. 
3.  The  concluding  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  deluge  extends 
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from  ix.  1  to  17.  It  is  exclusiyely  Eloliistic.  This  charact^ 
at  the  commencemeiit  is  attrihutable  to  the  manifest  reference 
in  the  blessing  now  pronounced  on  Noah,  r.  1-4,  to  Gen.  i. 
27-29.  Partly  in  substance^  partly  in  the  ybtj  words,  we  have 
a  repetition  of  the  original  blessing  on  the  hnman  race,  with 
the  addition  of  the  expressed  grant  of  flesh  for  meat,  here  sub- 
joined for  reasons  already  noticed.  While  the  Elohint  in  9.  1 
is  thus  explained,  as  copied  from  i.  28,  that  which  occurs  in  9.  6 
is  plainly  copied  from  L  27.^  But  the  restriction  fromtthe  use 
of  blood,  and  the  sentence  on  those  that  should  shed  man's 
blood,  indicate  a  different  reference.  The  former  may  have  had 
some  anticipatory  application  to  the  LeTitical  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  blood,  but  it  stands  here  quite  distinct,  as  if  intended  to 
create  a  dislike  from  the  commencement  to  the  needless  sheddmg 
of  blood,  and  as  a  restraint  on  the  more  animsJ  part  of  man's 
nature,  with  a  special  view  to  the  hindrance  of  homicide.  And 
then  the  sentence  on  those  that  shed  man's  blood  seems  evidently 
intended  to  hinder  the  relaxation  of  punishment,  which  was 
granted  in  the  case  of  Cain,  from  being  drawn  into  an  encourage* 
ment  of  the  hope  of  impunity  in  other  cases.  This  indicates  a 
reference  to  the  Jehovistic  chapter  iv.,  which  is  not  insignificant 
in  this  discussion,  as  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  partition- 
ists the  Elohist,  at  any  rate,  had  not  seen  the  Jehoyistic  parts. 
The  requiring  the  blood  of  their  lives,  the  life  of  every  man  at 
the  hand  of  his  brother,  also  seems  clearly  to  allude  to  Jehovah's 
demand,  "Where  is  thy  brother?"  to  Cain's  reply,  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  P"  and  to  Jehovah's  words  in  return,  "  What 
hast  thou  done  P  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me 
from  the  ground." 

»  Gen.  i.  28,  29,  "  And  Elohim  bletsed  them,  and  Elohim  taid  unto  them,  BefruUful 
and  multipfy  and  replenith  the  earth,  and  snbdne  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the  fiah 
of  the  sea  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air^  and  oTer  everp  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth;"  ix.  1,  ** And  Elohim  blessed  ^oah  and  his  sons,  and  said  unto  them^ 
Be  fruitftd  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread 
of  you  shall  be  upon  every  living  thing  of  the  ground,  and  upon  all  the  fowl  of  the  aity 
and  upon  all  thefiehee  of  the  eea."  The  words  in  italics  are  the  same  in  both.  Gen. 
i.  27,  "And  Elohim  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  Ukeneet  of  Elohim  created  he 
him ;"  ix.  6,  **  For  in  likenete  of  Elohim  made  he  man." 
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The  use  of  Elohim:  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter  being 
simply  copied  from  Gten.  i.,  it  seems  partly  due  in  the  sequel  to 
the  continuity  of  thought  in  the  writer's  mind  ;  partly  also 
perhaps  to  the  circumstance  that  the  covenant  may  have  been 
contrasted  in  the  writer's  mind,  as  one  between  God  and  all 
flesh,  with  the  special  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed.  The  general  term  expressing  the  Deity 
may  therefore  have  more  naturally  presented  itself  to  his 
mind,  than  the  special  and  proper  name,  which  was  associated 
in  his  mind  with  the  covenants  with  Israel.  At  the  same  time 
this  is  not  wholly  to  be  severed  from  the  purpose  of  Jehovah 
expressed  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  There  Jehovah 
resolves  in  his  own  mind ;  here  in  furtherance  of  that  resolution 
God  makes  a  covenant  with  all  flesh.  The  difference  between 
a  secret  purpose  and  a  declared  promise  and  solemn  covenant  is 
sufficient  to  remove  any  objection  that  might  be  raised  against 
an  alleged  needless  repetition,  whilie  the  seeming  repetition 
itself  stands  rather  as  the  complement  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned design,  and  gives  unity  to  the  whole. 

III.  Throughout  the  entire  of  this  subsection,  from  vi.  9  to 
ix.  17,  the  LXX.  have  never  employed  Kvpio^  by  itself,  but  always 
fcvpuy:  6  0€o^,  to  represent  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrew,  except  in 
viii.  29.  And  not  only  do  they  put  these  two  words  together, 
where  Jehovah  alone  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  but  also  in  meuiy  places 
where  the  Hebrew  has  Elohim.  Thus  in  vi.  12,  13  it  is  tcvpio^  6 
060^  that  sees  the  earth  to  be  corrupt,  and  gives  Noah  the 
directions  about  making  the  ark ;  and  in  ir.  22  it  is  as  /cvpto^ 
6  ^609  commanded  that  Noah  is  said  to  have  acted.  In  viii.  15 
it  is  Kvpio^  6  0€o^  that  bids  him  quit  the  ark,  and  in  ix.  12  that 
points  to  the  bow  as  the  token  of , the  covenant,  Elohim  being 
found  in  all  these  places  in  the  existing^  Hebrew  copies. 

Thus  as  far  as  the  LXX.  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
exactly  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  copies  used  by  them,  the  dif- 
ference of  names  in  the  Elohistic  command  to  take  pairs  of  all 
animals,  and  the  Jehovistic  to  take  sevens  of  clean  beasts  and 
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birds,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  hj  the  partitionists, 
wholly  vanishes,  and  the  purely  Elohistic  character  of  the  other 
Elohistic  parts  is  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  has  Elohim  in  vii.  1,  where  the  Hebrew  has  Jehovah, 
and  Jehovah  in  v.  9,  where  the  Hebrew  has  Elohim.  These  read- 
ings greatly  invalidate  any  hypothesis  built  exclusively  on  the 
present  Hebrew  readings,  a  circumstance  which  the  divisionists 
do  not  allow  in  the  slightest  degree  to  check  the  confidence  with 
which  they  maintain  their  theories.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
uncertainty  that  exists  as  to  the  original  readings,  and  the  Hebrew 
text  beiiig  admitted  in  its  present  state,  not  only  have  the 
grounds,  on  which,,  in  addition  to  the  variation  of  the  names  of 
God,  the  separation  has  been  maintained,  been  found  quite 
in^equate  to  sustain  the  conclusions  based  on  them,  but  also  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  variation  of  the  names  of  Qod  through 
this  entire  section  may  be  explained  by  simple  and  natural 
considerations,  without  the  need  of  resorting  to  the  violent  pro- 
ceeding of  resolving  the  whole  into  distinct  and  independent 
narratives,  or  the  equally  violent  excision  from  the  earlier 
history  of  alleged  interpolations. 

Before  we  leave  this^  section,  there  is,  lastly^  to  be  noted  a 
characteristic  peculiarity  which  runs  through  a  large  portion 
of  it,  and  tends  to  unite  the  whole  as  the  work  of  one  writer. 
This  is  a  tendency,  aa  the  narrative  proceeds,  to  render  the  par- 
ticulars already  mentioned  more  definite  whai  again  referred  to, 
to  add  fresh  circumstances,  and  to  give  a  greater  fulness  to  the 
several  particulars.^  Thus,  in  vi.  11  the  earth  is  corrupt  and 
filled  with  violence;  in  t?.  12  the  same  is  repeated  with  the 
addition  that  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way.  In  v.  13  God 
says  he  will  destroy  all  flesh  with  the  earth,  but  does  not  say  in 
what  manner ;  in  v<,  17,.  after  desiring  the  ark  to  be  built,  he 

1  Ranke,  UntertuchuHgen  i.,  p.  176,  notices  this  as  aannmiBtakeable  charaoteristic 
of  yii.  1-4,  and  that  not  confined  to  the  tinsAe  particular  of  rendering  the  direction 
lesgwianfi  the  animals  to  be  taken  into  the  ark  more  definite  and  exact  than  that  pre* 
yionsly  given  in  ch.  yi.  The  force  of  the  obseryation  is  greatly  strengthened,  when 
it  is  remaxiDBd  that  this  charaoteristio  pervades  a  mnah  laiger  part  of  tite  nanatiTe. 
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tells  that  he  will  destroy  all  flesh  by  the  waters  of  a  flood.  In 
19,  20  Noah  is  bid  to  take  of  all  living  things  two  of  every  sort ; 
in  vii.  2,  3  this  command  is  repeated  with  the  additional  direc- 
tion to  take  of  clean  animals  by  sevens.  TKe  announcement  of 
the  deluge  in  vi.  17  is  repeated  in  vii.  4,  with  the  addition 
of  the  rain  by  which  it  should  be  caused,  the  time  when  it 
should  commence,  and  the  period  during  which  the  rain  should 
continue.  In  vii.  6  Noah  is  said  to  have  been  six  hundred 
years  old  when  the  flood  commenced,  while  in  v.  11  this  date  is 
rendered  more  exact  by  the  addition  of  the  second  month  and 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month.  In  vii.  4  it  is  by  rain  the 
flood  is  to  be  caused;  in  v*  11,  not  only  are  the  windows  of 
beaven  opened,  but  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  also 
broken  up.  In  7-9  Noah  and  his  family  and  the  various  animals 
go  into  the  ark ;  in  13-16  this  is  repeated  with  the  additional 
particidar  that  the  Lord  shut  them  in.  The  statement  of  v.  12, 
that  the  rain  continxied  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  is  advanced 
in  17.  17  to  a  flood  which  was  forty  days  upon  earth,  with  the 
increase  of  the  waters  and  the  floating  of  the  ark.  The  next 
verse  adds  a  further  increase  and  prevalence  of  the  waters,  and 
the  drifting  about  of  the  ark.  Then  in  2?.  19  to  this  prevalence 
of  the  waters  is  added  the  covering  of  the  hiUs,  and  in  v.  20  the 
height  to  which  the  waters  prevailed  and  the  covering  of  the 
mountains,  while  v.  24  adds  the  continued  prevalence  of 
the  waters  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  In  21,  22  is 
described  the  destruction  of  all  flesh;  this  is  immediately 
repeated  in  23  with  the  limitation  rendering  it  more  exact, 
that  Noah  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark  remained 
alive.  This  characteristic,  which  is  thus  observable  up  to  the 
crisis  of  the  narrative,  is  not  so  largely  presented  by  the  subse- 
quent part.  It  was  more  appropriate  to  the  approach  of  a 
momentous  event,  the  indications  and  anticipations  of  which 
become  more  distinct  as  it  draws  near,  and  more  adapted  to  the 
description  of  the  increasing  and  overflowing  rise,  than  to 
the  ebb  and  recess.    The  mind  of  the  writer  partakes  in  the 
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reaction,  and  the  tide  of  thoughts  as  of  the  waters  is  abated* 
The  prevalence,  however,  of  the  characteristic  through  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  narrative,  through  all  indeed  in  which  it  would 
be  fitting,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  authorship, 
as  far  at  any  rate  as  that  portion  extends,  while  its  absence 
where  it  would  not  be  so  appropriate,  is  no  argument  against 
the  unity  of  the  sequel  either  in  itself  or  with  the  preceding 
part.  Moreover  the  same  peculiarity  presents  itself  again  in 
this  very  sequel  in  regard  to  one  important  particidar,  and  so 
connects  its  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  parts.  The  purpose  not 
again  to  curse  the  ground,  or  to  smite  all  flesh,  which  is  as  yet 
only  a  secret  resolution  in  the  Jehovistic  close  of  ch.  viiL,  is 
advanced  to  a  solemn  covenant,  with  its  visible  token,  in  the 
Elohistic  ch.  ix.,  this  Elohistic  part  being  thus  connected,  as  the 
later,  with  the  Jehovistic,  which  according  to  the  theory  should 
have  been  subsequent  to  it. 

The  lengthened  examination  to  which  this  section  has  been 
subjected,  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  great  stress  which 
has  been  laid  on  the  phenomena  presented  by  it,  as  the  main 
support  of  the  modem  theories.  The  way  is  now  clear  for  a 
more  confident  advance  to  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  history. 

§.  2.     Ch.    ix.   18-29.    SUBSEQUENT   HISTORY   OF   yOAH   AND   HIS 

FAMILY.    JEHOVISTIC  AND  ELOHISTIC. 

This  second  subsection  of  the  larger  section  headed,  ''The 
generations  of  Noah,"  is  marked  off  not  only  by  its  difference  of 
subject  matter,  but  also  by  the  not  unusual  prefatory  recapitu- 
lation of  the  names  of  those  that  came  forth  out  of  the  ark.  It 
brings  the  history  down  to  NoaVs  death,' or  at  least  supplies  the 
only  particulars  known  respecting  him  after  the  flood.  It  is 
assigned  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal  to  the  Jehovist,  as  also  by 
Xuenen  with  the  exception  of  verses  28,  29,  but  by  the  critics 
whom  Dr.  Davidson  represents  to  the  so-called  Redactor.  It 
offers,  however,  no  difficulty  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  original 
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writer  who  had  both  nameB  in  use,  and  employed  them  through- 
out the  entire  book  as  circumstances  might  suggest,  or  the 
occasion  require  one  or  the  other  to  be  adopted.  In  this 
passage  Jehovah  appears  as  a  proper  name,  which  occupies  its 
natural  place  here  as  the  subject  of  an  assumptive  proposition, 
the  predicate  of  which  i&  the  general  term  Elohim.  Plainly  the 
expression  is  intended  to  intimate,  no  doubt  with  special 
reference  to  the  chosen  race,  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  should 
prevail  amongst  the  descendants  of  Shem,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  sons  of  Noah.  Jehovah,  as  such,  was  never  the  God 
of  Japheth's  descendants,  and  the  expression  would  have  been 
as  manifestly  improper  if  appUed  to  him,  as  it  is  in  its  proper 
place  applied  to  Shenl.  It  has  its  counterpart  in  xxiv.  27, 
''  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  Elohim  of  my  master  Abraham ; "  and  the 
phrase,  Jehovah,  Elohim  of  heaven,  Elohim  of  Abraham,  or 
Elohim  of  Isaac,  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  If  it  was  the  writer's 
design  to  intimate  that  Shem  should  in  particular  be  a  worship- 
per of  Jehovah,  how  could  he  have  more  naturally  expressed 
his  meaning,  than  by  saying  that  Jehovah  should  be  Shem's 
Elohim  P  And  this  is  what  he  has  done,  only  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poetical  character  of  the  passage,  the  prediction 
assumes  the  indirect  and  assumptive  form  in  which  it  appears. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  expression,  "  Blessed  be  Elohim  of  Shem," 
would  give  no  special  blessing,  or  rather  no  blessing  at  all  to 
Shem.  For  while  a  promise  of  blessing  from  Elohim  is  given 
to  Japheth,  and  that  one  which  would  seem  to  imply  an  en- 
croachment on  the  habitations  of  Shem's  descendants,^  Shem  has 
no  promise,  and  the  omission  of  Jehovah  leaves  hi|n  in  no 
special  relation  to  Elohim.    The  name  Jehovah  therefore  stands 

^  That  this  is  the  true  meaning,  and  not  that  Elohim  should  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem,  is  admitted  by  Hengstenberg  in  his  ChrUtologie^  though  his  tendencies 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  Messianic  import,  which  the  other  interpretation  would  bear 
for  Christian 'readers.  As  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  he  grounds  a  right 
conclusion  on  an  insufficient  reason,  relying  here  on  the  change  from  Jehovah  in  the 
previous  verse,  as  applied  in  reference  to  Shem,  to  the  simple  Elohim  used  in  regard 
to  Japheth,  and  maintaining  that  the  descent  to  Elohim,  as  dwelling  in  the  tents  of 
Sh^,  fVom  the  higher  name  Jehovah  previously  used  would  be  inconsistent.  A 
stronger  reason  not  noticed  by  him  is  the  poetic  parallelism,  in  accordance  with 
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quite  naturally  ia  this  place,  and  its  introduction  by  an  inter- 
polator is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  name  indeed  must  be 
understood  as  used  to  represent  some  earlier  proper  name  of 
Gtod^  such  as  might  have  been  in  use  in  the  days  of  I^oah,  as 
may  be  the  case  with  many  other  proper  names.  Japheth^ 
having  its  representatiye  ia  the  Greek  Japetus,  is  probably  a 
name  anterior  in  its  origin  to  the  present  Hebrew;  and  the 
paronomasia  between  this  name  and  the  yerb  rendered  ''shall 
enlarge/'  Ct^\y  y^pf^t,)  on  which  the  Bishop  of  Natal  animad- 
verts, as  implying  a  Hebrew  root  for  the  name,  and  the  use  of 
Hebrew  by  Noah  (p.  44,  46),  may  have  come  quite  accidentally 
to  the  writer ;  or  else  for  the  sake  of  it,  he  may  have  chosen 
this  verb  in  preference  to  some  other  which  would  have  equally 
expressed  the  intended  meaning.  And  this  is  the  more  likely 
as  the  final  syllable  has  been  elided,  apparently  with  the  design 
of  making  the  paronomasia  more  marked.^ 

The  Bishop  also  objects  to  the  sentence  pronounced  on 
Canaan,  ^'A  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be,''  as  an  allusion 
to  the  signification  of  the  name  as  derived  from  y^jp,  to  humble 
or  make  low,  as  .if  the  name  was  given  with  respect  to  this  pre- 
dicted degradation,  whereas  in  reality,  he  says,  it  describes  the 
low  land  on  the  sea  coast  of  Palestine  occupied  by  the  Canaan^ 
ites.  Whatever  may  be  the  signification  of  this  name,  the 
writer  of  the  prediction  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
allusion  to  it  whatever.    The  play  on  y}^  could  have  been  as 

which  the  latter  olaufle  is  plainly  ao  explanatory  repetitipn  of  the  meaning  oonreyed 
by  the  former : — 

**•  Elohim  shall  enlarge  Japheth, 
And  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem." 
The  Babbis 'indeed  have  built  on  the  relation  between  )bl^  and  the  non-Biblical 
term  Shekinah,  denoting  the  presence  of  God  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  a  cabbaliam 
undeserring  of  notice ;  as  also  is  the  interpretation,  **  tents  of  renown,"  instead  of 
''tents  of  ghem/' 

^  Though  in  p.  44  the  Bishop  suggests  that  the  [play  on  the  name  in  oonne»on 
with  the  Terb  implies  a  belief  in  the  derivation,  bidding  the  reader  "  comp.  the  /. 
deriyations  of  names  in  ii.  7,  23,  iii.  20,  ir.  16,  25,  t.  29,"  yet  in  p.  41  he  admits 
that  the  writer  does  not  profess  to  derive  the  name  from  the  verb.  **  The  Jehovist  in 
in  ix.  27  connects  the  name  Japheth  with  HH^^  pathahy  'enlarge,'  though  he  does 
not  profess  to  derive  \i  from  this  word ;  we  have  seen  other  instances  already  where  he 
has  evidently  referred  a  name  to  what  is  not  its  true  root"  Thus,  though  the  writer 
has  abstained  from  the  offen<^  in  this  instance  he  gets  no  ccedit  for  his  abstinence.* 
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easily  produced  as  that  on  f)ff*jf  if  there  had  existed  any  such 
reference  as  the  Bishop  imagines,  and  would  not  have  been 
oveilooked  had  it  been  made.^  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  most 
objectionable  yiew  is  that  for  which  the  Bishop  holds  the  writer 
responsible,  however  imcertain  it  may  be  that  he  ever  intended 
what  is  made  the  ground  of  objection.  The  writer  here  should 
not,  at  any  rate,  be  held  accountable  &r  that  which  he  has  not 
esq)ressed,  and  of  which  he  has  not  given  the  slightest  evidence 
timt  it  was  in  hiis  thoughts. 

The  LXX.  coincide  with  the  Hebrew,  as  regards  the  use  of 
tiie  names  of  God,  in  this  concluding  subsection  of  '^  The  gene- 
rations of  ]N<>ah.'' 

v.— THE  GENERATIONS  OF  THE  SONS  OF  NOAH. 

§.  1.    Ch.  X.    THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  NOAH  AFTER  THEIE  NATIONS 

AND  LANGUAGES.    JEHOVISTIC. 

This  section  is  distinct  and  complete  in  itself,  commencing 
with  the  usual  initial  formula,  and  extending  to  a  like  formula 
introduciQg  the  succeeding  section ;  and  it  comprises  the  des- 
cendants of  Noah,  from  an  ethnogi'aphic  point  of  view,  with  an 
account  of  their  di£persion  after  the  flood. 

The  first  subsection  is  Jehovistic,  the  name  Jehovah  being 
used  in  describing  the  prowess  of  Nimrod,  as  a  mighty  hunter 
before  Jehovah,  in  two  instances,  in  one  of  which  it  is  represented 
by  the  LXX.  by  Kupio^  6  ^€09,  in  the  other  by  Kvpio<;  alone. 
Hengstenberg  gives  to  the  expression,  ^'  before  Jehovah,"  in  this 
passage  a  moral  signification,  as  if  it  denoted  that  Nimrod's 
violence  and  rapacity  were  offences  against  God ;  and  he  asserts 
that  never  on  any  occasion  is  the  name  of  God,  and  particularly 
of  Jehovah,  used  merdy  to  express  a  strong  superlative.'    The 

1  Instead  of  ]S)^  '^^^,  ^^  might  as  easily  hare  had  )S)9  S^^?,  li^e  T\pfp  ^Pl. 

*  He  endeayoun  to  set  aside  this  use  of  the  name  Jehoyah  in  &  hvperbolical 
manner  of  speaking  in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  *'  As  a  garden  of  Jehoyah,  as  the  lana  of  Egypt, 
as  thoa  oomest  unto  Zoar."  He  alleges  i£at  the  indefinite  rendering,  **  as  a  ganfen 
of  Jehoyah,"  is  grammatically  &]se.    This  is  too  strongly  asserteo,  for  Jehoyah 
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repetition  of  the  expression  here^  as  applied  to  any  great  hunter, 
clearly  proves  that  it  is  used  in  this  case  with  a  superlative  sig- 
nification, and  not  in  a  moral  sense.  For  the  words  as  repeated 
are  not,  as  in  the  English  Version,  **  as  I^imrod  the  mighty  hunter 
before  Jehovah/'  but  "  as  Mmrod,  a  mighty  hunter  before  Je- 
hovah/' the  meaning  being  that  any  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord  was  compared  to  Nimrod.  It  is  not  necessarily  implied  that 
more  than  the  words,  "  as  Nimrod,'*  were  proverbially  used,  as 
they  still  are  in  the  East,  the  remaining  clause  being  the  words 
of  the  writer  himself  repeated  from  the  previous  description  of 
Nimrod.  This  remark  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  difficulty 
that  would  arise,  if  it  were  meant  that  such  a  proverbial  use  of 
the  name  Jehovah  had  prevailed  in  the  writer's  time,  while  its 
supposed  very  recent  introduction  or  revival,  according  to 
Ezod  vi.  3,  would  have  rendered  this  proverbial  use  of  it  im- 
possible in  the  time  of  Moses.  Bather  this  clause  is  the  writer's 
own  way  of  describing  any  great  hunter,  borrowed  from  its 
previous  use  by  himself  in  reference  to  Nimrod,  all  that  was 
actually  proverbial  being  the  comparison  with  Nimrod.  The 
possibility  of  thus  understanding  the  words  is,  at  any  rate, 
sufficient  to  neutralise  any  objection  that  might  be  founded  on 
an  alleged  proverbial  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  English  Version  to  have 
been  implied  by  the  writer. 

§.  2.    Ch.  xi.  1-9.    THE  CONFXTSION  OF  TONGUES.    JEHOVISTIC. 

The  entire  paragraph  relating  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  is 
attributed,  by  the  critics  whom  Dr.  Davidson  represents  to  the 
Bedactor,  or  supposed  compiler  of  the  book  in  its  present  state. 

beinff  a  proper  name  does  not  take  the  artiole,  and  the  word  garden  may  be  definite  or 
indennite,  as  the  case  may  be.  Bat  cren  taking  it  definitely,  he  is  wronf  in  thinking 
that  in  that  case  the  subsequent  mention  of  the  land  of  Egypt  supplies  a  Urtium 
eomparationit.  Plainly  the  land  of  Egypt  explains  the  ^rden  of  the  Lord,  the  com- 
parison with  it  being  put  in  apposition  without  the  copiuatiye.  If  the  garden  of  Eden 
was  meant,  the  descent  from  it  to  the  land  of  Egypt  would  be  a  sad  anticlimax. 
And  though  this  is  countenanced  by  the  insertion  of  the  oopulatiye  by  the  LXX.,  the 
Hebrew  is  not  chargeable  with  it. 


•«iW.«"--    ^. 
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The  passage  is  Jehoyistic,  and  cannot  therefore  be  given  to  the 
Elohist ;  it  is  too  Jehovistic  even  for  the  supposed  junior  Elohist, 
who  moreover  does  not  appear  before  the  sixteenth  chapter.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  supposed  to  embody  a  different  tradition 
from  that  relating  to  the  Noachic  &mil7  in  the  previous  chap- 
ters. And  this  supposition  is  grounded  on  the  circumstimce 
that,  ^hile  the  Noachic  descendants  are  previously  represented 
as  having  gone  forth  from  Ararat,  thia  paragraph  represents 
the  migration  to  have  been  to  the  plain  of  Shinar  from  some 
more  eastern  region.  But  Banke,  Untersuchungeny  i.,  p.  186, 
justly  remarks,  that  this  supposition  falls  to  the  ground,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  well-known  signification  of  D^lSlb  is  not 
hitherwards  from  the  east,  but  towards  the  east,  as  correctly 
translated  by  Luther.  Wherever  the  expression  has  a  local 
signification,  it  signifies  on  the  east  side,  as  in  Gen.  ii.  8,  or 
towards  the  east  as  in  xiii.  11.  Isaiah  ii.  6  is  no  exception,  as 
the  preposition  there  expresses  the  comparative,  ^'  more  than  the 
east,''  as  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Version.  It  is  a  similar 
manner  of  expression  to  Tib^O)  ^^  ^^  i*^ght,  like  the  Latin 
a  dextris,  and  the  Greek  iK  Se^i&v  of  Ps.  ex.  1.  Hence  it  is  in 
imitation  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  that  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  xi.  2 
translate  airb  avaroX&v.  The  force  of  the  preposition  in  this 
usage  is  to  express  from  the  side  mentioned  outwards.  Thus  a 
person  proceeding  towards  the  east,  would  set  out  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  place  from  which  he  is  going.  This  passage  is 
therefore,  in  this  particular,  quite  consistent  with  the  previous 
account  of  the  descent  of  the  K  oachic  family  from  Ararat. 

The  passage  indeed  is  very  distinct  and  peculiar,  and  is  marked 
by  certain  characteristics  of  its  own,  such  as  the  highly  anthro- 
pomorphic character  of  the  Divine  interposition,  rendering  the 
use  of  Jehovah,  in  which  the  LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew, 
most  appropriate,  the  repetition  of  the  expression,  "  go  to,"  and 
the  use  of  the  expressions  Up  and  words  to  denote  language, 
instead  of  tonffue  as  in  the  previous  chapter.  Some  of  the  parti- 
tionists, however,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  the  supposition 
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that  the  present  passage  preserves  a* different  traditioiiy  and  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  accounting  for  the  variety  of  languages, 
make  the  Redactor  to  have  introduced  into  the  preceding  chapter 
the  recurring  expression,  "  after  their  tongues,''  at  the  same  time 
that  he  introduced  this  passage,  treating  the  entire  reference  to 
language  as  due  to  him.  But  it  is  strange  that  if  he  introduced 
this  passage  with  its  peculiar  phraseology  in  denoting  language, 
he  should  at  the  same  moment  have  introduced  a  different  word 
in  the  preyious  passage  from  either  of  those  used  here.  •  The 
original  writer,  having  finished  the  tenth  chapter  as  it  stands, 
might  have  then  at  a  subsequent  period  proceeded  with  the 
passage  now  under  consideration.  At  any  rate,  it  is  evidently 
formed  artificially,  like  several  others,  such  as  the  efnsode  of 
Abraham's  intercession  for  the  cities  of  the  plam,  and  the 
narratives  of  the  commencing  chapters ;  this  artificial  character 
being  plainly  intended  not  merely  to  give  beauty  to  the  passages 
thus  characterised,  but  to  impress  them  on  the  memory,  and 
probably  to  fit  them  for  the  purposes  of  recitation.  The  present 
passage  is  also  distinguished,  partly  perhaps  for  the  same  end, 
by  several  instances  of  that  alliteration  and  play  on  sound  and 
double  senses  which  characterises  the  book  in  general,  as  already 
remaiked ;  and  it  is  thus  connected  with  other  parts  of  the  book.^ 

VL— THE  GENERATIONS  OF  SHEM. 

Ch.  li.  10-26.    DESCENDANTS  OP  SHEM  TO  ABBAHAM.    NO  MENTION 

OF  GOD. 

This  section  has  no  mention  of  God  whatever,  but  it  is 
assigned  by  the  partitionists  to  the  Elohist,  because  it  employs 
the  Hiphil  form  of  the  verb  \7\y  to  beget,  as  in  ch.  v.,  instead 
of  the  form  in  Kaly  which  appears  in  the  preceding  genealogy 
assigned  to  the  Jehovist.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  no 
importance  attaches  to  the  frequency  of  the  repetition  of  this 

»  Thus,  D^»i)  n;3^j,  np^^  npx'?,  \2^)  njj^D,  i?>n^-.nDn.n,  ^jQ-^^t|, 
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word,  as  it  exists  in  a  recurring  formula,  the  entire  number  of 
instances  being  only  equivalent  in  tbid  chapter,  as  in  ch.  v.,  to 
one  instance,  and  therefore  not  marking  any  striking  peculiarity 
of  style.  But  both  here  and  in  ch.  y.  the  descendants  are  single 
persons,  the  immediate  progeny  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
begotten,  not  tribes  or  families,  which  are  chiefly  set  out  in 
ch.  X.  This  difference  may  possibly  have  occasioned  the  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  the  verb,  the  KaKona  of  this  verb  being 
used  of  the  remote  or  the  immediate  ofispring,  the  Hiphil, 
denoting  to  cause  to  bring  one  forth,  being  used  apparently  only 
of  the  immediate  progeny.^  But  while  these  genealogies  have 
for  this  cause  been  assigned  to  different  authors,  there  is  a  cir- 
cumstance noticed  by  Kanke,  Untersuckungen,  i.,  p.  15,  which 
tends  to  show  a  unity  of  purpose  indicating  the  same  author- 
ship. He  remarks  that,  while  in  ch.  x.  Bhem  is  described  as  the 
father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber^  with  special  reference  to 
the  importance  of  Eber  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
yet  after  his  sons  Peleg  and  Joktan  are  named  in  v.  25,  the 
genealogy  of  Peleg  is  not  traced  farther  down,  while  the  descend- 
ants of  Joktan  are  enumerated.  Thus,  while  the  descendants 
of  Eber  are  given  in  the  line  that  least  concerned  the  writer,  the 
table  is  manifestly  defective  in  the  very  particular  that  must  have 
been  uppermost  in  his  mind.  By  this  omission  he  says  we  are 
directed  to  the  sequel,  namely,  the  genealogy  in  ch.  xi.,  where 
this  deficiency  is  supplied.  In  the  genealogy  of  ch.  x.  the 
descent  is  given  until  the  children  of  Eber  divide  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  is  pursued  here,  the  other  deferred  to  be 
given  in  the  line  from  Shem  to  Abram,  Nahor  and  Haran, 
which  connects  itself  more  immediately  with  the  succeeding 
history.  The  two  genealogies  are  thus  complementary,  and 
thereby  indicate  unity  of  authorship. 

^  Dent.  W.  25  is  not  properly  an  exception.  The  immediate  progeny  stands  in 
connexion  with  the  yerh,  and  ehildrens'  children^  subjoined  after  thathtui  been  written, 
would  scarcely  in  any  case  have  occasioned  a  change  in  the  form  first  adopted. 
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%*  AdcUtianal  Remarks  on  Chapters  L-XI.  26. 

As  the  Bishop  of  Natal  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work  carried 
his  investigations  only  to  the  close  of  ch.  xi.,  it  may  be  well 
to  pause  here,  and  to  consider  a  few  arguments  on  which  he  so  far 
relied  in  support  of  his  speculaticms,  which  may  not  have  been 
sufficiently  examined  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks. 

(1.)  And  first  in  reference  to  the  names  of  God  in  the  entire 
portion  of  the  bodk,  down  to  this  point,  he  tells  us,  after  his 
usual  maimer,  p.  48,  that  the  Elohist  uses  the  name  Elohim  56 
times  in  136  verses,  and  Jehovah  never,  while  the  Jehovist  in 
157  verses  uses  Elohim  eight  times,  Jehovah-Elohim  20  times, 
and  Jehovah  30  times.  In  order  to  judge  the  true  significance 
of  these  numbers,  as  indicating  any  predominating  tendency  to 
the  use  of  either  name,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  number  of 
verses  through  which  either  name  is  diffused  is  quite  irrelevant 
to  this  inquiry,  as  there  are  whole  tracts  of  the  narrative  in 
which  no  occasion  for  the  mention  of  God  presents  itself.  Then 
it  has  been  already  remarked  in  reference  to  the  35  times  in 
which  the  name  Elohim  occurs  in  ch.  i.  ii.  1-3,  that  owing  to  the 
uniformity  of  the  entire  passage,  and  the  regular  recurrence 
through  that  whole  discourse  of  the  same  forms  of  expression, 
and  the  prevalence  throughout  of  the  reason  which  at  the  first 
suggested  the  use  of  Elohim,  the  repetition  of  that  name  is  after 
all  equivalent  only  to  one  instance  of  its  use,  as  indicating  any 
preference  for  it.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  reference 
to  many  other  passages,  in  which  one  or  the  other  name  having 
been,  for  whatever  reason,  once  adopted,  its  repetition  through 
the  remainder  of  the  passage  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  does  not 
add  in  any  respect  to  the  character  of  the  passage  as  Elohistic 
or  Jehovistic.  The  use  of  the  compound  name  Jehovah  Elohim 
is  indifferent,  and  indicates  no  preference  for  either.  Setting 
aside  the  places  where  this  occurs,  and  reducing  to  one  the 
nimibers  of  times  in  which  the  same  name  is  repeated  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  sequence  with  its  first  adoption,  the  just- 
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ness  of  wUch  in  each  case  the  reader  can  judge  for  lumself,  the 
alternation  of  the  names  will  be  as  follows : — 
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Hence  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  enquiry^  and  as 
evidence  of  any  predilection  for  either  name^  the  case  is'jnst 
as  if  in  these  eleven  chapters,  in  the  order  of  succession  and  at 
the  distances  here  indicated,  the  name  Elohim  recurred  singly 
15  times,  and  the  name  Jehovah  12  times.  Had  these  names 
been  thus  thinly  scatt^ed,  and  their  places  in  other  instances 
been  supplied  as  they  mighty  and  in  other  languages  would  for 
the  most  part  have  been,  by  pronouns  or  other  devices,  it  is 
probable  the  Jehovist  and  Elohist  as  separate  writers  would 
never  have  been  dreamt  of.  It  is  only  the  Oriental,  or  at  any 
rate  the  Hebraistic,  habit  of  repetition  which  we  Westerns 
try  to  avoid,  that  has  given  a  supposititious  importance  to  the 
recurrence  and  alternation  of  these  names. 

26 
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(2.)  There  are  several  phrases  and  expressions  ^^hicli  are 
thought  to  distinguish  the  different  writers,  besides  those  which 
have  been  noticed  as  we  have  proceeded  with  our  inquiry. 
Some  of  these  will  be  best  examined  after  we  have  gone  through 
the  entire  book,  such  as  the  use  of  the  two  forms  of  the  first 
personal  pronoun,  and  t^e  use  of  the  third  personal  pronoun, 
M^n,  the  employment  of  the  particle  HK  as  a  preposition  in 
the  sense  of  with^  the  use  of  the  particle  D  j,  the  word  T\HQ  ^or 
an  hundred  in  stat.  constr,  or  the  contrary,  and  and  some  others. 
A  few  that  more  particularly  belong  to  these  earlier  chapters, 
may,  however,  be  noticed  here. 

1.  The  compound  ri/Vto/J?,  "  from  above,  upwards,"  in  vi. 
16  and  vii.  20,  is  a  mere  accidental  coincidence. — 2.  The 
expression,  ^'  creepeth  upon  the  earth,"  repeated  in  the  eniuner- 
ations  of  different  creatures,  is  adopted  as  a  matter  of  course 
from  ch.  i.  It  is  scnnetimes  "  upon  the  ground,"  as  in  vii.  8, 
sometimes  "  upon  the  earth,"  as  in  vii.  21.  The  Elohist  has 
both  words,  "  earth"  and  "  ground,"  in  ch.  i.,  and  the  Jehovist 
both  in  ii.  6,  7. — 3.  In  the  same  connexion  the  use  of  the  words 
yH^  and  fe^T  is  insisted  on.  Both,  whether  as  verbs  or  sub- 
stantives, occur  in  the  Elohistic  parts.  They  are  distinguished 
as  denoting  different  creatures  in  ch  i.,  and  so  are  enumerated 
separately  in  the  history  of  the  deluge,  which  follows  the  enu- 
meration of  the  creatures  in  that  chapter.  The  substantive  ifft}"^ 
is  used  also  in  the  passages  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist,  vi.  7  and 
viL  23.  In  the  Jehovistic  commencement  of  ch.  vii.,  the  men- 
tion being  only  of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  mentioning  these  words,  and  though  there  is  no 
mention  of  V^^  in  the  Jehovistic  enumerations  in  vi.  7  and  vii. 
23,  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  also  omitted  in  the  Elo- 
histic vii.  8,  while  S^^  is  specified,  as  also  is  the  case  in  vii. 
14. — 4.  The  expressions,  "all  flesh,"  and,  "wherein  is  breath 
of  life,"  are  said  to  distinguish  the  Elohist,  while  every  living 
substance,  D^jJ^JlT/^,  Mid  "i^i  whose  nostrils  was  breath  of 
life,"  in  yii.  22^  23,  distinguish  the  Jehovist.    But  the  fact  is 


.-1 
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only,  that  advantage  is  taken  of  the  recurrence  of  the  former  of 
these  expressions  with  others,  in  the  copiousness  of  the  writer's 
style,  to  assign  f>.  23  to  the  Jehovist,  of  whose  style  it  cannot 
then  in  turn  become  a  test.  The  expression,  "wherein  is 
breath  of  life,"  is  referred  to  i.  80,  as  Elohistic,  and  "  in  whose 
nostrils  was  breath  of  life,"  to  ii.  7,  as  Jehovistic.  But  in 
i.  30  the  expression  is  not  "  breath  of  life,"  but  "  a  soul  of  life," 
or  "  living  soul,"  as  in  the  Jehovistic  ii.  7 ;  oud  in  vii.  22,  we  have 
the  same  phrase,  "  breath  of  life,"  as  in  vi.  17,  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  "nostrils,"  and  the  word  trouslated  "breath"  in  ii.  7.^ 
The  so-called  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  passages  are  by  these 
expressions  closely  bound  together,  instead  of  being  distin- 
guished and  separated.  Much  cannot  now  be  made  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  all  flesh,"  apart  from  that  which  is  connected  with  it 
in  these  passages  of  chapters  vi.  and  vii.— 5.  The  word  DiHp, 
"the  deep,"  in  Gen.  i.  2,  vii.  11,  and  viii.  2,  is  thought  to 
characterise  the  Elohist,  and  its  use  in  the  latter  places  to  have 
reference  to  the  waters  below  the  firmament  in  ch.  i.,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  waters  above,  to  which  the  windows  of 
heaven  would  have  reference.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  supposed  reference,  the  word  itself — the  use  of  which  in 
ch.  vii.  and  viiL  is  only  equivalent  to  one  instance,  the  second 
being  a  mere  repetition  of  the  first — can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
specially  indicating  the  Elohist,  when  it  is  to  be  found,  as  its 
only  subsequent  place  of  occurrence,  in  xlix.  25,  which  is 
assigned  to  the  Jehovist. — 6.  The  verb  /HyiJ  in  the  sense  of 
"began,"  in  vi.  1,  ix.  20,  x.  8,  and  xi.  6,  as  compared  with 
iv.  26,  is  thought  to  indicate  the  Jehovist.    But  the  conjugation 

1  E.    Gen.    i.    30— HJO  B'PJ  ^21^ 
J.    Gen.    ii.    7-b'*D  Hfiff;  VB^J 

E.    Gen.  vi.  17— D^H  CW"!  13"^ 
J.    Gen.  Tii.  22— D*;o  0^1 1^^)  "VS 

•        • 

It  is  plain  from  the  comparison  of  these  phrases  that  the  forms  of  expression  are' 
equally  characteristic  of  both  the  supposed  wnteis. 
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is  dLSerent,  if  the  meaning  is  not  doubtful,  in  iv.  26.     Its  use  in 
this  sense,  however,  appears  to  be  confined  to  passages  given  to  the 
Jehovist,  valeat  quantum,  only  that  some  give  ix.  20  to  a  different 
writer. — 7.  In  vi.  6,  3V9W,  "grieved  himself,"  is  compared 
with  the  word  {13^9  for  "sorrow"  in  iii.  16,  17,  and  in  v.  29, 
which  latter,  however,  is  merely  a  reference  to  the  former.   The 
use  of  the  verb  in  one  place  and  the  noun  in  another  will  hardly 
be  thought  to  indicate  any  distinctive  similarity  of  style. — 8. 
The  use  of  ^nS^I  S^M,  for  male  and  female,  in  viL  2,  which 
however  the  Samaritans  do  not  foUow,  is  adduced  as  a  Je- 
hovistio  peculiarity;  but  as  it  is  admitted  that  immediately 
after,  in  v.  3,  the  words  used  by  the  Elohist,  JlDDi^  "TpT,  are 
also  employed,  much  weight  is  not  attached  to  this  peculi- 
arity.— 9.  The  form  H/D^,  "  food,"  in  vi.  21  and  ix.  3,  aa  com- 
pared with  i.  29,  is  regarded  as  an  Elohistic  distinction ;  but  in 
vi.  21  we  have  also  the  form  73M23,  which  is  likewise  used  in  the 
Jehovistic  ii.  2  and  iii.  6. — 10.  ^l  in  vi.  6,  and  viii.  21,  denoting 
imagination  or  figment  of  the  mind,  is  compared  with  the  verb 
^^  used  in  ch«  ii.  to  express  the  formation  of  man  and  ftTiimala 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth.    But,  besides  the  difference  between 
the  words,  as  verb  and  noun,  the  use  is  figurative  in  one  place 
and  quite  literal  in  the  other.     The  comparison  is  therefore  far 
from  indicating  any  Jehovistic  similarity  of  style. — 11.  Because 
niJ^TTj  is  used  in  vii.  22  to  denote  the  dry  land,  while  HB^S!  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  i.  9,  10,  this  difference  is  thought 
to  suggest  different  writers ;  as  if  the  same  writer  might  not 
have  varied  his  expression,  and  that  after  a  sufficient  interval  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  word  previously  used.     Surely  this  is 
great  trifling.     So  is  also  the  reference  to  Cl)p]  in  vii.  4  and  23, 
as  characterising  the  Jehovist ;  the  latter  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  from  the  former  :  every  living  substance  was  to  be  des- 
troyed, and  so  it  is  declared  that  every  living  substance  was  des- 
troyed, the  sameness  of  the  writer  being  admitted  on  all  hands 
as  regards  these  passages.     The  same  may  be  said  of  )J\i  "  to 
die,"  in  vi.  17  and  vii.  21 ;  and  of  JIJH  for  a  wild  beast  in  ch.  i., 
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in  Tii.  14,  and  in  viii.  1, 17, 19,  as  EloMstic  words.    If  the  sepa- 
rated parts  were  proved  to  belong  to  different  writers,  then  these 
eoincidences  would  to  some  extent  couAtenance  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  parts  where  they  occur  to  the  same  one  of  them ; 
but  they  give  no  help  to  the  separation  of  these  passages  from 
the  parts  assigned  to  the  other.    It  is  not  clear,  indeed,  that  the 
Bishop  meajis  to  use  these  comparisons  farther  than  as  indica- 
tions of  the  sameness  of  authorship,  except  when  he  contrasts 
them  with  other  forms  of  expression.    But  as  no  one  questions 
the  sameness  of  their  authorship,  something  more  seems  to  be 
suggested,  as  if  these  resemblances  tended  to  differentiate  the 
passages  in  which  they  occur,  from  others  from  which  they  are 
simply  absent.     If  they  are  not  distinctive,  it  is  mere  trifling  to 
adduce  them. — 12.  There  are  a  few  more  similar  resemblances, 
to  which  as  these  remarks  apply>  it  will  be  enough  simply  to 
indicate  them.    Thus  i.  31,  "  Elohim  saw .  .  .  and  behold,''  and 
vi.  12,  ^'Elohim  saw  .  .  .  and  behold :"  iii.  16,  "Thy  desire,'' 
etc.,  and  iv.  7,  "his  desire,"  etc. :  ii.  19,  "  to  see,"  and  viii.  8, 
"  to  see : "  iii.  23,  H?ljJ^,  ^'  send  forth,"  applied  to  exclusion  from 
Eden,  and  viii.  8, 12,  applied  to  sending  the  dove  from  the  ark ; 
but  in  the  former  case,  the  word  is  used  with  a  paranomastic 
reference  to  its  previous  use  in  a  quite  different  sense,  v,  22, "  Lest 
he  send  forth  his  hand  .  .  .  therefore  Jehovah  sent  him  forth :" 
in  iv.  2, "  added  to  bear,"  and  viii.  10,  12,  "added to  send,"  and 
"  added  not  to  return," — the  usual  way  of  expressing  repetition : 
^  to  signify  the  time  when,  in  iii.  8,  "  at  the  cool  of  the  day," 
and  viii.  11,  "  at  the  time  of  evening  : "  "  be  fruitful  and  multi- 
ply," in  i.  22,  28,  and  afterwards  in  the  Elohistic  parts  of  the 
history  of  the  deluge,  where,  however,  it  is  mere  reference  to 
ch.  i. :  beginning  of  arts,  in  ch.  iii.,  and  of  making  wine  in  ix. 
20, 21 ;  but  here  it  is  not  wine  that  began  to  be  made,  but  Noah 
began  to  be  a  husbandman,  which  Cain  was  before ;  the  expres- 
sion, moreover,  being  different,  as  Cain  was  "  a  servant  of  the 
groimd,"  and  Noah  "  a  man  of  the  ground :"  the  covenant  to 
be  established  in  vL  18,  compared  with  that  in  ix.  11 ;  but 
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though  there  is  verbal  similitude,  the  covenants  are  different : 
curses  in  iii.,  and  the  curse  of  Canaan  in  ix.,  besides  reference  to 
the  curse  of  the  ground  in  v.  29  »id  viii.  21,  where»  however,  the 
word  for  curse  is  different :  Hiy  ^p^y  ^  ^^*  21,  compared  with  a 
similar  phrase  in  viii.  12 :  *ftDS[5,  "  on  account  of/'  in  iii.  17 
and  viii.  21  in  reference  to  the  curse  of  the  ground :  ni3iji,  *'  to 
smite,"  in  iv.  15'and  viii.  21 :  "remember,"  in  viii.  1  and  ix. 
16  :  |n3  for  set  or  place,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  Gen.  i.,  and 
of  the  bow  in  ix.  13 ;  but  the  word  is  not  used  out  of  its  common 
sense  in  either  place  :  "  make  a  name,"  in  xi.  4,  compared  with 
"  men  of  name,"  in  vi.  4 :  Jehovist's  knowledge  of  geography 
in  ch.  X.,  compared  with  like  knowledge  in  ch.  ii.,  whicli  latter 
is  no  knowledge  at  all,  as  it  is  plain  no  such  four  rivers  proceed 
from  a  common  source  (see  Dis.  I.,  pt.  ii.) :  T5$),  in  ii.  10,  for 
the  dividing  of  the  river  of  Eden,  and  the  same  word  in  x.  5 
for  the  dispersion  of  tribes :  T/^!,  "  was  bom"  in  iv.  18,  and  like 
word  in  X.  1 :  ^IT7^,  "  everything  living,"  in  iii.  20  and  viii. 
21 :  distributive  use  of  3  in  vii-  21,  viii.  17,  andix.  2  :  "  animal 
of  the  field"  in  ii.  19,  20,  and  iii.  1,  14,  contrasted  with  "animal 
of  the  earth"  in  ix.  2,  10  :  "  and  to  Seth,  even  to  him  was  bom," 
in  iv.  26,  as  of  Shem  in  x.  21 ;  but  from  the  position  of  ((^rrDil 
in  the  latter  place,  it  is  probable  that  it  should  be  construed  with 
what  follows,  "  also  he  was  the  father,"  not  "  to  him  also  was 
bom : "  njH  K^H,  he  was,  in  iv.  20, 21,  and  x.  9  :  p"vy,  therefore, 
in  u.  24  and  x.  9  :  the  window  in  the  ark  in  vi.  16  and  in  viii.  6 ; 
but  the  word  for  window  is  not  the  same  in  both  places,  which 
the  Bishop  would  say  in  another  case  suggests  a  different 
writer.^    A  large  proportion  of  these  phrases  and  words  are 
such   as  might   have  occurred   in   any  writings,  being  the 
current  modes  of  expression  for  certain  ideas,  though  it  is  freely 

^  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  difference  noticed  between  the 
Jehovistio  expression,  '*  thon  and  all  thine  house/'  in  vii.  1,  and  the  enumeration 

of  the  members  of  NoaVs  family  in  the  Elohistio  portions.  The  use  of  the  word  ^^? 
is  also  noticed  as  a  Jehovistio  negative  in  iiL  11  and  iv.  15.  Its  subsequent  occur- 
rences are  xxi.  26,  which  Davidson's  table  assiens  to  the  junior  JBlohist,  perhaps  that 
he  should  not  ^ve  this  word  to  the  earlier  ElSiist,  zxxnii.  9,  given  to  tne  Jenovist, 
xliii.  3,  and  xlvii.  18,  passages  given  to  Jdiovist 
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admitted  that  they  mark  a  considerable  resemblance  of  style  in 
passages,  which  were  never  doubted  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  same  author.  They  certainly  do  not  distinguish  the 
style  irojxk  other  parts  sufficiently  to  indicate  different  author- 
ship. Many  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist  in  particular, 
simply  on  account  of  these  resemblances ;  that  is,  by  a  careful 
selection  a  style  haa  been  made,,  and  then  that  style  has  been 
relied  on  in  proof  of  a  separation  of  the  passages  thus  cha- 
racterised.— 13.  In  this  portion,  viz.  in  vi,  18  and  in  ch.  ix.» 
occurs  the  phrase  tX*^  ^"^p^j  ^  ^  establish  a  coyenant/'  which, 
with  the  phrase  H^^  }0i),  is  supposed  to  characterise  the  Elohist, 
as  distinguished  firom  n^?  n*T5,  "  to  cut,"  etc.,  regarded  as  the 
Jehovistic  formula.  The  passages  in  which  either  phrase  occurs 
are  too  few  to  establish  any  decided  usage  in  connexion  with 
other  Jehovistic  or  Elohistic  peculiarities.  The  first  mentioned 
expression  occurs  in  only  three  instances  in  this  book,  except 
when  it  is  repeated  in  this  ninth  chapter  and  in  xvii.,  first  in 
in  yi.  18,  then  in  ix.  9,  simply  repeated  again  in  ix.  11,  and 
referred  to  in  !7.  17,  and  thirdly  in  xvii.  7,  21,  the  other  phrase 
Tf*^  jin^  being  used  in  xyii.  2.  Now  in  none  of  these  places 
would  the  other  formula,  which  impKes  the  ratification  of  a 
covenant  by  sacrifice,  have  been  properly  used.  In  vi  18  God 
simply  makes  a  promise  or  engagement  without  any  ratification 
or  tok&a  whatever.  In  ch.  ix.  he  makes  an  engagement  or 
promise,  giving  as  a  sign  or  token  of  its  fulfihnent  the  bow  in 
the  cloud,  in  which  connexion  any  reference  to  the  slaying  of  a 
victim,  as  imj^ed  in  the  other  phrase,  would  be  plainly  im- 
proper. In  ch.  xvii.  the  covenant  of  circumcision  is  established 
also  without  any  sacrifice.  God  first  says  he  will  gioe  his  cove- 
nant»  by  which  expression  is  to  be  imderstood  the  giving  of  the 
sign  or  token  of  the  covenant,  namely  circumcision ;  and  so  in 
V.  13  we  read,  '^  My  covenant  shall  be  in  your  flesh."  Then 
in  17.  7  he  varies  the  expression,  using  the  word  ''  establish," 
literally, ''  cause  to  arise,"  the  expression  which  would  imply  a 
sacrifice  being  quite  consistently  avoided.    On  the  other  hand. 
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the  instances  of  the  other  formula  all  have  reference  to  cases 
where  the  covenant  is  ratified  by  sacrifice.    These  are  also  few 
but  clear.     First,  in  ch.  xv.  Abraham  by  God*s  desire  takes  the 
yictims  and  divides  their  carcases,  and  a  smoking  fire  and  burn- 
ing lamp  passes  between  the  parts.    Immediately  after  this  it  is 
added,  that  on  that  day  Jehovah  made  a  covenant  with  lum,  the 
verb  being  here  TT^.     Again,  in  xxi.  27,  32,  the  Elohistic  con- 
nexion of  which  is  sought  to  be  evaded  by  attributing  that 
passage  to  the  supposed  junior  Elohist,  there  was  plainly  a 
sacrifice  of  some  of  the  Elheep  and  oxen,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
Abraham  "  took  sheep  and  oxen  and  gave  them  to  Abimelech,  and 
both  of  them  made  a  covenant."    In  xxvi.  28, 36,  in  like  manner, 
the  feast  mentioned  in  the  latter  verse  plainly  implies  the  slaying 
of  a  victim  in  ratification  of  the  covenant,  of  which  they  afterwards 
eat.     Lastly,  in  xxxi.  44  the  same  phrase  is  used,  the  proposi- 
tion there  made  for  the  establishing  of  a  covenant  being  carried 
into  effect  by  the  sacrifice  described  in  v,  54.     The  expressions 
therefore,  as  employed  in  this  book,  are  not  interchangeable  in 
their  signification.   The  one  is  used  in  reference  to  one  particular 
manner  of  making  a  covenant,  the  others  in  reference  to  cases 
in  which  the  former  would  be  whoUy  out  of  place.    The  use  of 
the  expression  in  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch  is  quite  con* 
sistent  with  the  usage  in  Genesis.    In  Exod.  xxiv.  8  Moses  at 
Horeb,  sprinkling  the  people,  says,  "  Behold  the  blood  of  the 
covenant  which  Jehovah  hath  made  with  you."    This  is  plainly 
a  case  in  which  the  covenant  was  made  with  sacrifice,  and  it  is 
referred  to  again  in  several  places,  the  same  formula  being  used 
in  reference  to  it.^    In  Deut.  xxix.  1  mention  is  made  of  a  com- 
mand given  to  Moses  to  make  a  covenant  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  beside  the  covenant  he  had  made  with  them  at  Horeb. 
Doubtless  the  new  covenant  was  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  former,  and  the  significance  of  the  expression  is  thus  pre- 
served.   This  is  again  referred  to  under  the  same  phrase  in 
xxix.  14  and  xxxi.  16.    Besides  these  instances,  the  expression 
>  Exod.  zznr.  10,  27,  Beat.  iv.  23,  t.  2,  3,  ix.  9,  xxix.  1. 
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ifi  used  four  or  five  times  in  speaking  of  a  leagae  or  covenant 
between  the  children  of  Israel  and  other  nations,  where  its  appro- 
priateness is  undoubted,  the  universal  practice  of  ancient  times 
having  been  to  make  a  league  by  slajring  a  victim,  as  expressed 
by  the  Greek  SpKUi  rifweiv,  repeated  in  the  Latin  fosdus  /erire. 
Wherever  the  expression  is  used  therefore  in  the  Pentateuch  it 
has  a  special  significance.  The  instances  of  the  other  phrases  in 
these  books  are  few.  In  Exod.  vi.  4  the  reference  is  probably  to 
Gen.  xvii.,  where  the  sacrificial  phrase  was  ioappropriate.  In 
Lev.  xxvi.  9,  and  Deut.  viii.  18,  the  expression  does  not  refer  to 
the  making  of  the  covenant  at  all,  but  to  the  subsequent  confirm- 
ing and  making  it  good.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  giving  the 
covenant  to  Phinehas  in  Num.  xxv.  12,  which  simply  means  the 
special  appropriation  to  Phinehas  of  the  already  existing  cove- 
nant of  the  priesthood.  Thus  the  use  of  these  varying  formulae 
for  the  making  of  a  covenant  does  not  depend  on  the  habitual 
absence  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  firom  the  mind  of  one  writer,  and 
its  presence  in  the  mind  of  another,  as  might  be  alleged,  but  on  the 
circumstances  related  in  each  particular  case.  If  the  covenant  was 
one  made  by  sacrifice,  the  sacnfioial  term  was  employed ;  if  it  was 
a  case  in  which  no  sacrifice  was  made,  a  more  general  form  of  ex- 
pression was  used.  In  later  books  of  the  Bible  the  terms  may  have 
become  more  indiscriminate  in  their  use,  as  when  Job  says,  '^I 
have  made  a  covenant  with  mine  eyes ; "  but  such  is  not  the  case  in 
the  Pentateuch. — 14.  Another  expression  relied  on  as  Jehovistic 
(Davidson,  p.  30)  is  W  MXfi,  as  in  Gen.  vi.  8,  "  Noah  found  grace 
in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah.'^  Its  use  in  this  Jehovistic  connexion  is 
easily  explained.  The  proper  expression  is  not  simply  "  to  find 
favour,"  but  "  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of"  the  person  men- 
tioned, or  in  his  sight.  Through  the  entire  book  the  expression 
is  used  about  a  dozen  times,  and  in  all  these  instances,  except  vi.  8, 
it  is  used  in  conversation  with,  and  in  reference  to,  men  or  angels 
appearing  as  men.  It  so  happens  that  these  conversations,  on 
account  of  the  brief  and  summary  nature  of  the  passages  ascribed 
to  the  Elohist  after  ch.  xviL,  are  given  to  the  full  and  copious 
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narrative  of  the  Jehovist.  Had  the  Elohistic  narrative  embraced 
many  conversations  of  this  kind,  the  phrase,  which  was  plainly 
a  conversational  formula  in  common  use,  would  doubtless  be 
found  in  these  also.  As  it  is,  there  was  scarcely  an  (^portunity 
for  its  use  by  the  Elohist  in  the  passages  ascribed  to  him,  how- 
ever disposed  he  might  hafve  been  to  have  so  expressed  binsself 
on  a  suitable  occasion.  la  the  one  instance  in  which  it  i»  used 
in  speaking  of  Gk)d  in  this  book,  namely  vi.  8,  the  anthropistic 
character  of  the  phrase  naturally  connects  it  with  the  personal,, 
and  so  frequently  anthropomorphic,  Jehovah. 

(3).  A  style  of  copious  iteration,  coupled  with  a  variation  of 
expression  which  is  repeated  in  the  successive  repetitions^  has 
made  possible,  as  regards  the  deluge,,  a  separation  into  two  nar- 
ratives, and  at  the  same  time  the  giving  to  each  a  certain 
semblance  of  proper  style  However,  even  after  this  ingenious 
separation,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible*  to  detect  sufficient  marks 
of  resemblance  between  the  separated  parts  of  this  account  of 
the  deluge  compared  with,  one  another,  and  with  the  other  por- 
tions previously  assigned  to  the  different  authors,,  as  well  as  in^ 
those  other  portions  compared  together,  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
characteristics,  just  enumerated,  and  to  give  good  ground  for 
supposing  that  all  proceeded  from  the  same  author*.  It  will  be  wall 
now  to  observe  these  points  of  resemblance  between  ih,e  parts 

■ 

assigned  to  the  different  authors,  of  whose  writings  the  narrative  i» 
supposed  to  be  compiled.  1.  At  the  very  outset  the  Elohistic  Gen. 
i.  announces  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  chapter  the  expression  is  sometimes  varied  to  make. 
Both  are  united,.  '*  created  to  make,^'  in  the  last  clause  of  this  sec- 
tion, ii.  3.  Then  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jehovistic  account 
of  the  creaticMi  ia  ch.  ii,  there  is  mention  of  ^^  heavens  and  earth 
in  their  creatin^y  in  the  day  that  Jehovah  Elohimmo^  earth 
and  heavens."  And  again  we  find  the  twoexpoessions,  ''created" 
and  "  made,"  in  the  Jehovistic  vi.  7,  in  reference  to  animals  and 
man,  as  in  i.  25-27. — 2.  The  Elohistic  manner  of  expression, 
ch.  i.,  "the  face  of  the  deep,"  "the  face  of  the  waters,"  ''the 
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face  of  all  the  earth,"  and  in  vii.  18,  "  the  face  of  the  waters,*' 
23  and  viii.  13,  "  the  face  of  the  ground,**  is  in  like  manner  to 
be  found  in  its  several  forms  in  the  Jehovistic  ii.  6,  '^  all  the 
face  of  the  ground,"  iv.  14,  "  face  of  the  ground,"  and  again  in 
Ti.  1,  7,  "  face  of  all  the  earth,**  vii.  3,  "  face  of  the  ground,** 
vii.  4,  and  again  in  yiii.  8,  "  face  of  all  the  earth,*'  viii.  9,  and 
again  xi.  4,  8,  9. — 3.  The  antithetic  forms  in  ch.  i.,  characteris- 
ing the  Elohist,  such  as  heavens  and  earth,  light  and  darkness, 
day  and  night,  evening  and  morning,  dry  land  and  water, 
waters  above  the  firmament  and  waters  below  the  firmament, 
are  not  only  paralleled  in  the  subsequent  Elohistic  "  clean  beasts 
and  beasts  not  clean,**  vii.  8,  and  '^windows  of  heaven  and 
fountains  of  the  deep,**  vii.  11,  but  also  in  the  Jehovistic  **  good 
and  evil,**  ii.  17,  "  beast  of  the  field  and  fowl  of  the  air,**  ii.  19, 
8e6d  of  the  woman  and  seed  of  the  serpent,  his  heel  and  its  head, 
iii.  16,  "  sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  men,**  vi.  2,  "  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,**  viii.  4,  "  seed  time  and  harvest,  cold 
and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,**  viii.  22. — 4. 
"Elohim  saw,**  i.  12,  etc.,  and  vi.  12,  and  "  Jehovah  saw,**  vi.  5. 
— 5.  "  To  rule  over**  expressed  by  3  /^ti  in  the  Elohistic  i.  16, 
and  in  the  Jehovistic  iii.  16  and  iv.  7. — 6.  Elohim  speaks  to 
himself  in  the  plural  form,  "Let  us  make  man,**  in  L  26, 
Jehovah  Elohim,  ''  The  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,**  in  iii.  22, 
and  Jehovah,  "  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,**  in  xi.  7. — 7.  In  ch.  i.  man 
and  other  creatures  are  bid  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  vi.  1, 
"  men  began  to  multiply.** — 8.  The  enumeration  of  animals  sub- 
jugated to  man  in  i.  26  mentions  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  fowl  of 
the  heavens,  the  cattle,  and  everything  that  creepeth  on  the  earth ; 
and  the  animals  to  be  destroyed  besides  man,  in  the  Jehovistic 
vi.  7,  are  the  cattle,  the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  the 
heavens,  fishes  being  of  course  excluded  there.  And  the  same 
enumeration  occurs  again  in  the  Jehovistic  vii.  23.  Thus  if  the 
other  enumerations  of  ch.  i.  are  paralleled  in  the  subsequent 
Elohistic  parts,  this  is  in  the  Jehovistic. — 9.  The  Elohistic 
grant  of  food  in  ch.  i.,  as  far  as  expressed,  is  only  of  trees  and 
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herbs ;  so  likewise  the  Jehovistic  grant  in  ch.  ii.  is  only  of  the 
fruit  of  trees,  no  grant  of  flesh  for  food  being  there  expressed. 
It  may  be  allowed  to  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  that  iv.  4  implies  the 
use  of  animal  food.  "The  fat  thereof"  does  not,  indeed,  mean 
the  fat  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  flesh  supposed  to 
have  been  eaten,  but  the  best  of  the  flock,  as  in  Num.  xviii.  29. 
But  the  keeping  of  sheep  may  be  taken  to  imply  the  use  of 
animal  food,  as  the  grant  of  dominion  oyer  all  animals  in  ch.  i. 
may  be  supposed  to  imply  the  use  of  them  for  food  as  for  other 
purposes.  Thus  these  passages  coincide  in  the  implied  grant  of 
animal  food,  as  in  the  expressed  grant  of  vegetable. — 10.  The 
week  of  seven  days,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  in 
the  first  Elohistic  passage,  find  their  counterpart  in  the  sevens 
of  clean  animals,  the  seven  days'  warning  before  the  deluge 
begins,  and  the  intervals  of  seven  days  in  the  story  of  the  raven 
and  the  dove,  all  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist,  as  well  as  in  the 
sevenfold,  and  seventy  and  sevenfold,  vengeance  to  be  taken  on 
him  who  should  slay  Cain  and  Lamech  in  ch.  iv. — 11.  It  seems 
in  reference  to  this  protection  of  the  h(»mcides  in  ch.  iv.,  which 
is  Jehovistic,  that  the  sentence  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  shedder  of  man's  blood  in  the  Elohistic  ch.  ix.  is  pro- 
nounced ;  "  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed."  The  words,  "  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will 
I  require  the  life  of  man,"  unmistakeably  refer  to  the  inquiry 
by  Jehovah  in  ch.  iv.,  "What  hast  thou  doneP  the  voice  of 
thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  fix)m  the  ground." — 12.  In 
iv.  15  Jehovah  gives  a  sign  or  token  to  Cain,  that  no  one  find- 
ing should  kill  him,  not,  as  in  the  English  Yersion,  sets  a  mark 
upon  him,  which  would  rather  tend  to  cause  his  destruction  by 
identifying  him  to  those  that  should  find  hun.  The  original  is 
n^N  D^J,  which  may  be  compared  with  *J?lDfe^  1^  *Clhi<  in 
Exod.  X.  2.  Then  in  ch.  ix.  12  the  bow,  which  Elohim  sets  or 
gives  in  the  clouds,  is  given  for  a  token  or  sign,  rtN*p,  of  the 
covenant  not  to  destroy  the  earth  any  more  by  a  flood. — 13. 
Seth  as  the  son  of  Adam,  and  Enos  as  his  son,  of  whose  birth  an 
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account  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  JehoTistic  ch.  iv.,  re-appear 
in  the  Elohistic  accoiont  of  the  descendants  of  Adam  in  ch.  y. 
It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  Seth  appears  in  this  latter  as 
the  eldest  son.  The  object  is  only  to  trace  one  particular  line, 
namely  that  from  which  the  promised  seed  should  issue.  In 
that  line  more  than  once  a  younger  son  takes  the  place  of  an 
elder,  as  in  the  case  of  Shem^  of  Isaac,  of  Jacob,  of  Judah,  of 
Pharez,  and  as  in  that  of  David  and  of  Solomon  in  later  times. — 
14.  The  Jehovistic  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals  in 
vii.  2  and  in  viii.  20  appears  also  in  the  Elohistic  vii.  8, 
a  coincidence  which  neutralises  the  apparent  inconsistence 
between  the  nimibers  taken  according  to  either  passage. — 15. 
The  word  rWpO,  "  after  the  end  of  the  160  days,"  in  the 
Elohistic  viii.  3,  may  be  compared  with  viii.  6,  ascribed  to  the 
Jehovist,  Vj5&,  "  after  the  end  of  forty  days."  The  choice  of 
the  briefer  word  here  is  not  owing  to  a  different  habit  of  speak- 
ing, but  to  the  hiatus  which  the  final  H  might  occasion  wit^  the 
word  for  "forty"  following,  which  begins  with  N. — 16.  Jehovah's 
observation  of  the  wickedness  of  man  in  vi.  5  may  be  compared 
with  Elohim  looking  upon  the  earth,  and  seeing  its  corruption 
in  vi.  12 ;  though  the  phraseology  is  something  different,  yet 
the  thought  is  similar. — 17.  The  similarity  has  already  been 
noticed  betwe^i  "a  soul  of  life"  in  the  Elohistic  i.  30,  and  "a 
living  soul"  in  the  Jehovistic  ii.  7,  in  both  n*H  t5^|l3 ;  and  again 
between  the  D^^H  TVn^  "  breath  of  life,"  in  the  Elohistic  vi.  17 
and  vii.  15,  and  in  vii.  2^  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist. — 18.  Stress 
was  laid  on  the  different  words  used  by  the  supposed  different 
authors  to  express  the  destruction  to  be  occasioned  by  the  flood, 
tvipe,  properly  wash  away^  in  one  case,  and  corrupt  in  the  other. 
The  destruction  is,  however,  also  expressed  by  rfyin^,  in  the  Elo- 
histic vi.  17  and  vii.  21,  and  then  in  the  next  verse  ascribed  to  the 
Jehovist.  It  is  true  the  verb  in  one  case  is  J?!^  and  in  the  other 
WO.  But  the  change  of  verb  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  needful  variation  in  the  repeated  mention  of  the  death  of  all 
creatures,  on  the  supposition  of  only  one  author.     The  two 
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yerbs  are  combined  in  the  formal  mention  of  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham in  zxY.  8,  of  Ishmael  in  xxv.  17,  and  of  Isaac  in  xzxy. 
29.  It  is  true  these  yerses  are  ascribed  to  the  Elohist,  the 
greater  part  of  the  chapters  in  which  they  occur  being  given  to 
the  Jehoyisty  not  on  the  ground  of  any  preyalence  of  the  name 
Jehoyah,  for  they  are  all  Elohistic  in'  this  respect,  but  simply 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  theory.  Perhaps  the  unwillingness  to 
allow  the  Jehoyist  to  use  the  word  9)|  may  be  one  reason  of  the 
separation.  The  combination  of  the  words  by  either  destroys 
the  distinctiyeness  of  the  usage. — 18.  The  yerb  substantive 
followed  by  ^  with  the  verb  denoting  what  took  place,  occurs  in 
the  Jehoyistic  iy.  8,  yL  1,  yii.  10,  and  yiii.  6,  this  manner  of 
speaking  being  rendered  in  the  English  Version,  ^'It  came 
to  pass  that.''  The  same  manner  of  expression  occurs  in  the 
Elohistic  yiii.  13,  "  It  came  to  pass  that,"  ix.  14,  '*  It  shall  come 
to  pass  that,"  and  then  re-appears  in  the  Jehoyistic  xi  2. 

The  alliterations,  and  play  upon  the  sounds  and  double  senses 
of  words,  already  noticed,  and  frequently  recurring  through  the 
entire  book,  may  also  be  recalled  here  as  equally  characterising 
the  parts  ascribed  to  the  Jehoyist  and  the  Elohist. 

These  points  of  resemblance  in  the  parts  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent writers,  in  these  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  tend  to 
neutralise  the  characteristics  which  are  relied  on  as  distinctive. 
Such  verbal  grounds  of  distinction  or  identification  are,  how- 
ever, greatly  weakened  as  evidence  on  either  side,  in  the  case  of 
Hebrew  writings,  in  which  the  prevalence  of  repetitions  with 
variations  of  expression  affords  an  opportunity  of  dividing  a  nar- 
rative into  two,  each  of  which  may  stand  in  a  certain  way  by 
itself,  care  being  taken  to  assign  to  each  such  of  the  duplicate 
statements  as  best  agree  in  phraseology  together. 
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Vn.  THE  GENERATIONS  OF  TEEAH. 

f .  1.  Ch.  XI.  27— XII.  4.    PROM  THE  BIRTH  OF  ABRAHAM  TO  HIS 
DEPARTURE  FROM  HARAN.    JEHOVISTIO. 

§.  2.  Oh.  XII.  4  (last  claitoe)  -20.      FROM  THE  DEPARTURE  FROM 
HARAN  TO  THE  DEPARTURE  PROM  EGYPT.    JEHOVISTIO. 

J.  8.  Ch.  XIII.    PROM  THE  RETURN  FROM  EGYPT  TO  THE  SETTLE- 

MENT  IN  MAMRE.    JEHOVISTIO. 

The  larger  section  headed  "The  generations  of  Terah*'  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  chosen  family,  from  Abraham'^  birth  till 
his  death  as  related  in  xxv.  It  has  been  made  an  objection  against 
the  integrity  of  the  book,  that  no  section  exists  entitled  "  The 
generations  of  Abraham/'  but  that  his  history  is  subordinated 
to  that  of  Terah.  The  reason  of  this,  however,  is  probably  not 
that  any  separate  title,  which  might  have  existed  originally  has 
slipped  out,  or  been  omitted  by  the  compiler  of-  the  supposed 
separate  narratives.  But  the  chosen  race  was  not  derived  {rom, 
Abraham  only,  but  from  Sarah  also,  to  whom  in  this  history  an 
almost  equal  importance  is  attached ;  and  the  pair  are  therefore 
included  under  their  common  progenitor,  Terah,  the  father  of 
Abraham  and  uncle  of  Sarah,  from  whom  also  the  other  female 
ancestors  of  the  twelve  tribes,  Bebekah,  and  Rachel  and  Leah, 
in  whose  names  their  handmaids  bore  children  to  Jacob,  were 
derived.  Hence  Terah  is  set  at  the  head  of  this  section,  his 
descendants  being  for  the  purposes  of  this  history  traced 
through  Nahor  and  Haran,  as  well  as  through  Abraham.  If  a 
separate  title,  "  The  generations  of  Abraham,''  had  ever  existed, 
its  place  would  have  been  before  the  last  clause  of  xii.  4,  where 
at  any  rate  a  new  section  begins. 

The  importance  of  keeping  distinct  the  subsections,  into 
which  this  part  naturally  resolves  itself,  has  been  already  insisted 
on,  and  its  bearing  on  the  present  inquiry  fully  shown.  For 
the  general  purposes  of  the  inquiry,  however,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  consider  together  the  three  lesser  sections  above 
noted. 
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Before  we  advert  to  the  Jehoyistic  character  of  these  pas- 
sages, there  are  some  particulars  that  require  to  be  noticed. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  mention  in  xii.  6  that,  at  the  time  of 
Abram's  arrival  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  ''the  Canaanite  was 
then  in  the  land,"  and  in  xiii.  7,  the  Canaanite  and  the^  Periz- 
zite.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  repetition  of  this 
particular,,  so  soon  after  its  first  mention,  is  attributable  to  the 
writer's  custom  of  repeating  in  the  separate  portions  such 
matters  as  seemed  of  moment  to  give  them  the  needful 
completeness  and  independence.  And  in  the  first  instance, 
the  existence  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  land  is  mentioned 
with  special  reference  to  the  first  promise  of  that  land 
to  Abraham,  a  promise  not  of  an  unoccupied  and  vacant 
country,  but  of  one  already  in  fuU  occupation,  such  as  required 
a  frequent  removal  on  the  part  of  Abraham  and  his  company 
for  want  of  room.  Nor  was  this  a  matter  needless  to  be  men.- 
tioned  in  the  writer's  apprehension.  For  though  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  by  Canaanitish  tribes  at  the  subsequent  periods 
of  the  history  was  notorious  enough,  yet  it  might  not  have 
seemed  so  clear  that  they  had  arrived  before  Abraham's  migra- 
tion thither.  We  learn  from  x.  15-17,  that  the  sons  of  Canaan 
had  grown  into  tribes  before  they  migrated  from  their  original 
dwelling,  the  greater  part  of  Canaan's  descendants  being  only 
described  by  tribal  patronymics,  such  as  the  Jebusite,.  the 
Amorite,  and  so  forth  ^  that  afterwards,,  that  is,,  plainly,  after 
they  had  thus  become  distinct  tribes,  the  families  of  the 
Canaanites  were  dispersed ;  and  that  tlieriy  as  expressed  by  the 
conversive  vau.  *n^V  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  came  to  be 

'       •  :-7 

(ey&ero,  LXX.)  from  Sidon  xmto  Gaza.  Now  considering  how 
short  an  interval  this  history  allows  from  the  deluge  to  the 
migration  of  Abraham,  and  how  much  time  the  Canaanites 
would  have  taken  to  become  tribes  large  enough  to  be  obliged 
to  migrate,  we  see  that  it  might  not  have  appeared  to  the  writer 
so  evident  that  they  had  already  arrived  in  the  land  before  Abra- 
ham came  there,  and  received  the  promise  of  it  as  an  inheritance^ 
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as  not  to  deserve  distinct  mention.  The  repetition  in  ch.  ziii. 
had  a  different  object^  namely  to  accoimt  for  the  want  of  room 
for  the  great  flocks  and  herds  of  Abraham  and  Lot*  The  form 
of  the  Terb  is  specially  appropriate  there,  1^^,  *'  was  dwelling/' 
occupying  the  country,  so  as  to  leave  insufficient  room  for  Abram 
and  Lot.  There  is  no  ground  therefore  for  supposing  that  these 
clauses  are  antiquarian  remarks,  betraying  a  date  when  those 
inhabitants  had  long  disappeared. 

In  the  use  of  the  name  Bethel  there  is  an  instance  of  the 
writer's  habit  of  employing  names  prolepticaUy,  if  this  is  not 
to  be  attributed,  as  already  suggested,  to  the  translation  of  the 
original  into  a  more  modern  dialect.  As  it  is  impossible  to  say 
at  what  period  the  city  of  Arba  came  to  be  called  Hebron,  this 
remark  may  be  unnecessary  in  regard  to  the  mention  of  that  place 
in  xiii.  18.  Hengstenberg,  AuthenU'e,  ii.  p.  190-1,  justly  infers 
from  Gen.  zxiii.,  that  Hebron  not  being  in  the  possession  of 
the  Anakim  in  Abraham's  time,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  such  remarkable  occupants,  and  &om 
the  simple  mention  of  the  sons  of  Heth  as  its  possessors,  Kirjath* 
Arba  was  not  the  name  of  the  place  in  this  Patriarch's  time. 
Having  come  into  the  possession  of  Arba  after  Abraham's  time, 
it  received  the  name  of  Kirjath-Arba  from  him,  a  designation 
which^  presupposes  a  proper  name  besides.  This  was  Hebron, 
in  addition  to  which,  it  was  also  called  Mamre  in  Abraham's 
time,  after  its  possessor  Mamre,  as  it  was  afterwards  called 
Arba  from  a  subsequent  possessor.  Hengstenberg  well  remarks, 
that  if  Anakim  or  giants  had  been  there  in  Abraham's  time,  some 
reference  would  have  been  made  to  the  might  of  these  inhabit* 
ants,  when  with  the  assistance  of  Mamre,  who  was  confederate 
with  him,  he  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  five  kings.  The  ex* 
pression  in  xiii.  18,  ''  the  plain  of  Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron," 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  latter  name  was  at  that  time 
given  to  a  district,  as  well  as,  if  not  rather  than,  to  a  city. 

In  the  table  of  passages  ascribed  to  the  several  authors, 
Davidson,  p.  68-9,  the  whole  of  ch.  xii.  is  given  to  the  Jehoviit 

a7 
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except  the  last  part  of  v.  4,  from  ''and  Abram/'  and  r.  5, 
wliich  are  given  to  the  Elohist^  The  condading  verses  of 
ch.  xi.,  which  had  been  given  to  the  Elohisty'  containing  the 
removal  of  Terah  and  his  family  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and 
their  settlement  in  Haran,  the  command  to  Abram  in  xii.  1  to 
depart  from  his  country  and  kindred  is  the  natural  sequel  to 
that  paiticular.  Haran  had  become  his  country,  when  his 
father  and  kindred  had  settled  there  i  and  now  the  command 
is,  not  to  leave  TJr  of  the  Chaldees,  but  to  separate,  not  only 
from  his  country,  but  from  his  kindred  and  his  father's  house, 
which  there  was  no  occasion  of  mentioning  at  the  removal  to 
Haran,  as  all  went  together.  The  pluperfect  of  the  English 
version,  ''  the  Lord  had  said,''  as  if  referring  to  some  command 
given  on  a  previous  occasion,  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  de* 
ferred  till  after  Terah's  death,  is  quite  wrong.  The  gram- 
matical construction  is  in  favour  of  the  subsequence  of  the  com- 
mand to  Tenth's  death,  and  sbould  be  left  as  it  is :  "  And  the 
Lord  said."^  The  LXX.  translate  correctly,  koX  elire  Kvpio<;» 
The  English  Version  has  plainly  in  view  the  statement  of  St. 
Stephen  in  Acts  vii.,  which  represents  the  command  as  prior  to 
the  migration  from  Ur,  and  the  removal  to  Canaan  as  subse- 
quent to  Terah's  death.  St.  Stephen  seems  to  have  followed 
the  Jewish  opinion  of  that  day ;  for  Philo  also  represents  this 

^  Knenen  only  gives  the  Elohist  v.  5,  "  Pentateuch  and  Joshua/'  translated  bj 
Colenso,  p.  131. 

'  The  Bishop  of  Natal,  note  to  Knenen,  p.  31,  s&jb  that  certainly  xi.  28-30  is 
JehoTistic.  In  proof  of  this  he  refers  ns  from  v,  29  to  it.  19,  relying  no  doubt  on  the 
similarity  of  the  phraseology  in  these  yerses.  Of  course  no  one  doubts  that  they 
were  by  the  same  writer,  except  some  of  his  fellow  partitionists,  and  tberefore  the 
phraseology  is  only  an  ar^ment  against  them.  And  we  have  the  same  phrase,  ''to 
take  to  him  a  wife,"  ascribed  to  the  Elohist  in  xxviii.  6.  The  mention  uf  Sarai's 
barrenness  cannot  be  considered  out  of  place,  when  it  is  remembered  how  important 
this  fact  was  to  the  entire  history  regarded  in  its  existing  unity.  Here  it  is 
mentioned  at  the  outset  immediately  after  Sarai's  marriage.  It  is  no  yain  repetition 
to  mention  it  again  in  zri.  1  after  a  long  interral,  during  which  her  barrenness  might 
haye  ceased,  and  in  a  connexion  where  it  is  highly  relevant.  He  contrasts  the 
mention  here  that  there  '*  was  no  child  to  her/'  with  the  stress  laid  elsewhere  on  its 
being  to  Abraham  that  there  was  no  child,  and  that  a  child  should  be  bom  to  him. 
There  was  no  promise,  however,  yet  to  Abraham,  and  the  latter  clause  in  xi.  30,  is 
only  the  Hebraistic  repetition  of  the  first  in  a  different  form. 

*  [The  Je?nsh  Scribes,  howerer,  placed  the  Nun  happuehah^  or  invetted  iV«»,  after 
xi.  32,  to  indicate  that  this  verse  was  inserted  parenthetically.] 
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inigration  as  after  Terah's  death.  The  Samaritan  reading  of 
Terah's  age,  namely  an  hundred  and  forty  five  years,  would 
sustain  this  view.  Wall,  Critical  Kotes,  vol.  i.,  p.  17,  suspect- 
ing that  the  Samaritans  purposely  altered  the  age,  says  that 
Haran  must  have  been  the  eldest  of  Terah's  sons,  as  his  brothers 
married  his  two  daughters,  and  supposes  that  Abraham  was 
not  bom  till  sixty  years  after  Haran,  though  he  is  named  first 
in  V.  26.  We  have  seen  that  Shem,  though  not  the  eldest  son  of 
Noah,  was  the  first  named  in  y.  32.  Here,  as  there  in  the  case  of 
Shem,  the  importance  of  Abram  in  the  writer's  mind  woidd  haye 
occasioned  the  mention  of  his  name  first.  Eoweyer  this  may  haye 
been,  and  whether  or  not  the  migration  from  TJr  was  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  Diyine  command,  plainly  a  new  command  is  giyen 
to  Abram,  to  make  a  further  inigration,  and  he  is  bid  to  separate 
from  his  father's  house.^  And  then  in  due  course  of  the  narra* 
tiye,  the  fulfilment  of  that  command  haying  been  mentioned  in 
the  first  clause  of  v.  4,  and  the  circumstance  that  Lot  accom- 
panied him,  his  age  at  the  time  of  the  departure  from  Haran 
is  also  mentioned.  This  is  quite  natural,  the  departure  from 
Haran  haying  been  just  related.  But  if  this  is  separated  from 
its  contents,  and  joined  as  part  of  the  Elohistic  narratiye  to  the 
end  of  ch.  xi.,  then  the  departure  from  Haran  is  assumed  by  this 
Elohistic  writer  as  known  by  his  readers,  though  not  preyiously 
mentioned  by  him.  Abram  was  in  Haran  at  the  close  of  ch.  xi., 
and  it  is  then,  according  to  this  supposition,  abruptly  added 
that  he  was  seyenty  and  fiye  years  old  ^'  at  his  departing  from 
Haran."  Plainly  a  reader  wotdd  at  once  suspect  that  some 
omission  had  giyen  rise  to  this  hiatus.'    The  difiiculty  is  not 

^  The  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pt  y.,  Crit.  Anal.  p.  46-7»  thinks  that  Terah  vas  still 
living  at  this  time.  He  does  not  draw  any  inference  fix>m  this,  bat  perhaps  intends 
that  the  command  to  Abram  to  go  out  from  "his  father's  house"  in  zii.  1,  ascribed 
to  the  Jehorist,  implies  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  so  is  at  ▼ariance  with  what  is 
ascribed  to  the  Elohist  in  ch.  zi.  If  this  was  intended  by  the  Bishop  it  will  not  stand 
examination.  Jacob  in  xxviii.  20  speaks  of  coming  again  to  his  fauier's  house,  while 
Isaac  was  still  livine. 

^  This  objection,  howerer,  wonld  not  apply  to  the  assumptive  manner  of  referring 
to  the  departure  in  this  last  clause  of  v*  4,  if  it  be  made  part  of  the  prefatory  notice 
prefixed  to  a  new  section  in  the  existing  narrative,  as  already  suggested ;  for  in  that 
case  the  departure  would  have  been  just  mentioned  in  the  previoos  section  and  known 
to  the  reader  thereby. 
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remoyed  by  the  more  detailed  account  of  tbe  departme  in  v.  5, 
for  this  comes  after  the  assumed  understanding  of  that  event 
by  the  reader,  as  of  something  already  mentioned.  As  the  narra- 
tive  at  present  exists,  this  detailed  mention  of  Abram's  removal 
comes  in  as  a  matter  of  course,  supplying  particulars  needed  for 
the  completeness  of  the  narrative  in  the  new  section  now  com* 
mencing.  It  adds  also  that  it  was  not  merely  Abram  himself 
and  Lot  that  Went,  as  lonely  wanderers,  which  the  previous 
mention  of  the  departure  in  a?.  4  might  only  signify,  bat  Abram 
took  with  him  his  wife,  and  they  both  took  all  their  substance, 
which  they  had  acquired  during  a  protracted  stay  in  Haran ; 
and  it  was  not  simply  that  they  lelt  Haran  which  is  now  men- 
tioned, but  that  they  left  it  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
that  into  the  land  of  Oanama  they  came.  And  then  further,  if 
the  last  clause  of  v.  4,  and  r.  5,  be  taken  out  of  their  places, 
the  statement  in  the  remaining  Jehovistic  narrative,  that 
Abram  departed  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  him,  followed  by 
the  mention  in  v.  6,  that  he  passed  through  the  land,  no  men- 
tion having  been  yet  made  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  would  signify 
that  he  journeyed  through  Haran  ''unto  the  place  of  Sichem, 
unto  the  plain  of  Moreh,''  and  with  the  clause,  "  the  Canaanite 
was  then  in  the  land,'*  would  imply  that  it  was  in  Haran  that 
Sichem,  and  the  phdn  of  Moreh,  and  the  Canaanite  were.  Such  at 
least  is  the  import  of  the  words  according  to  their  grammatical 
structure,  as  coUooated  by  the  partitionists.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  complete,  connected,  and  rational  narrative  is  presented  by 
the  history  in  its  present  form.  The  Bishop  of  Natal,  pt  v. 
Crit.  Anal.  p.  47,  says,  indeed,  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the 
Elohist  represents  Abram  as  continuing  his  migration  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  of  his  awn  accord,  without  any  special  call  or 
blessing,  his  only  caU  being  that  given  to  his  &ther,  and  the 
blessing  being  deferred  to  a  later  period,  as  described  in  xvii., 
whereas,  the  Jehovist  makes  him  go  by  a  special  call,  and  with 
an  immediate  blessing,  zii.  1-3.  This  discrepancy,  however,  is 
merely  the  effect  of  the  partition,  and  cannot  be  adduced  as  an 
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argnment  in  faTonr  of  it.  The  Bishop  makes  a  further  dis- 
agreement in  the  fact  that  by  v.  1  Abram  was  to  go  to  an  un- 
known conntry  which  Jehovah  was  to  show  him,  whereas  by 
V.  6  he  set  ont  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  there  is  no 
contradiction  :  Abram  took  his  course  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
'^not  knowing  whither  he  went;''  that  is,  what  was  to  be  his 
final  destination.    This  he  learned  afterwards. 

So,  likewise,  ch.  ziii.  is  given  to  the  Jehovist  with  the  excep- 
tion of  V.  6  and  parts  of  11  and  12.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
the  Elohist  mention  the  separation  of  Abram  and  Lot,  and  the 
reason  of  it.  Hence  advantage  is  taken  of  the  characteristic 
repetitions,  and  of  the  mention  first  of  the  want  of  room  in  the 
land  for  both  Abram  and  Lot,  and  then  of  the  consequent  strife 
between  their  herdsmen,  to  separate  sufficient  firom  the  general 
history  to  give  the  Elohist  a  brief  reference  to  Abram's  parting 
from  Lot.  This  is  effected  by  giving  him  v.  6,  which  states  the 
insufficiency  of  the  land  to  accommodate  both,  and  then  joining 
to  that  the  latter  clause  of  v.  11,  which  says  that  '^  they  separa- 
ted themselves  the  one  from  the  other,''  and  the  first  two  clauses 
of  V.  12,  which  tell  that  ^^  Abram  dwelled  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain."  The  last  clause, 
"  and  pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom,"  then  follows  in  connexion 
with  the  clause  of  v.  11,  'which  says,  that  *'  Lot  journeyed  east." 
It  is  plain  that  this  combination  of  clauses  is  rendered  possible 
by  the  nature  of  the  grammatical  connection  of  the  clauses  of  a 
Hebrew  narrative,  each  being  a  short  sentence  usually  joined  by 
a  copulative,  and  by  the  style  of  copious  repetition  in  parallel 
clauses.  Such  a  possibility  of  forming  two  narratives  out  of 
one  would  have  much  more  weight  in  the  case  of  one  of  our 
Western  languages,  than  it  has  in  the  BibUcal  history,  which  is 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  comparatively  easy 
to  effect  a  partition  of  this  kind.  But  then  l^  this  partition  the 
cause  of  the  separation  between  Abraham  and  Lot,  as  assigned  by 
the  Jehovist,  is  an  imexplained  strife  between  the  herdsmen,  and 
the  subjoined  mention  that  the  Canaanite  and  Perizzite  were  then 
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dwelling  in  tlie  land  is  a  mere  unmeaning  repetition  from  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.    But  in  the  uiidiyided  narrative  this  comes  in  as 
helping  to  account  for  the  separation :  there  was  want  of  room  for 
both,  and  the  herdsmen  were  consequently  at  Yariance^  and  the 
circumstance  that  rendered  the  want  of  room  most  pressings,  was 
the  occupation  of  the  same  country  by  the  Canaanites  and  Periz- 
zites.     Moreover  in  v.  8  Abram  adverts  not  merely  to  a  quarrel 
between  the  herdsmen,  but  to  some  cause  of  strife  between  Lot 
and  himself,  which  is  left  unexplained  by  the  proposed  partition. 
We  may  now  advert  to  the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  these 
passages,  remarking  in  the  first  place  that  the  LXX.  are  by  no 
means  in  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  text.     Thus  in  xii.  17  it 
is  0€o^  that  plagues  Pharaoh  because  of  Sarai ;  in  xiii.  10  it  is 
^€09  also  is  spoken  of  as  having  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; 
and  the  garden  of  God,  not  of  the  Lord,  is  mentioned  in  the 
same  verse,  while  after  Lot's  separation  it  is  God  also  that  speaks 
to  Abram.     At  the  outset  of  the  history  of  Abraham  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought  desirable  to  attribute  the  call  to  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  Jehovah,  and  to  represent  Abraham's  first  worship  in 
that  land  as  offered  to  him.    This  would  tend  to  identify  the  newly 
introduced  or  revived  name  Jehovah  with  the  God  that  called 
the  Patriarch,  and  whom  he  worshipped.     When  it  is  said  twice 
in  the  twelfth,  and  twice  in  the  thirteenth  chapters,  that  Abram 
built  an  altar  imto  Jehovah,  or  called  on  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
it  is  by  no  means  asserted  that  it  was  under  this  name  that  he 
worshipped  him ;  it  may  only  mean,  as  already  shown,  that  by 
whatever  name  he  called  him,  it  was  in  fact  Jehovah  to  whom 
he  built  the  altar,  and  whom  he  worshipped ;  as  when  in  ch. 
xxi.  33  he  invoked  the  name  of  Jehovah,  El-Olam,  this  latter 
expression  being  the  name  by  which  he  called  Jehovah  on  that 
occasion.    But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  this  name  by  Abraham  totidem  Uteris,  it  is  quite 
plain  that  it  was  the  writer's  object  to  bring  Abraham  from  the 
outset  into  special  relation  to  Jehovah,  as  his  tutelary  God,  and 
the  object  of  his  worship.    Hence,  in  these  sections,  it  is  Je* 
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hovah  that  calla  him,  Jehovah  that  appears  to  him,  to  whom  he 
builds  an  altar  localising  his  worship,  and  renewing  it  when 
he  returns  to  the  same  place  after  his  visit  to  Egjrpt.  It  is 
Jehovah  that  plagues  Pharaoh  on  account  of  him,  and  that 
promises  him  a  second  time  the  inheritance  of  the  entire  land. 
The  Jehovistic  usics  thus  prevailing  in  the  writer's  mind  must 
have  occasioned  the  choice  of  Jehovah,  in  preference  to  Elohim, 
in  the  comparison  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  to  a  garden  of  Jehpvah, 
and  the  charactei*  of  the  men  of  Sodom  as  sinners  against  Je- 
hovah. It  may  be  observed  that  the  word  used  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  is  that  which  is  used  for  the  destruction  of  all 
flesh  in  the  Elohistic  parts  of  the  history  of  the  deluge,  vi.  13, 
17,  ix.  11,  16.^  B[ad  it  been  used  here  in  a  non-Jehovistic  con- 
nexion, doubtless  it  would  have  been  insisted  on  as  an  evidence  of 
Elohistic  authorship.  The  explanation  of  "  the  garden  of  Je- 
hovah," by  a  reference  to  Gen.  ii.  10,  is  unsatisfactory.  The* 
name  there  being  Jehovah  Elohim,  the  reference  might  account 
for  the  double  name,  had  it  been  used  here ;  but  it  no  more 
accounts  for  Jehovah  by  itself,  than  it  would  for  Elohim,  had 
that  been  used  here  instead  of  Jehovah. 

§.  4.    Ch.  XIV.    THE   WAR   OP   THE   KINGS.    JEHOVISTIC  IN  ONE 

INSTANCE,  WITH  EL-ELION. 

This  passage  is  complete  in  itself,  containing  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  kings,  to  trace 
which  it  goes  back  a  few  years,  and  describing  Abram's  pursuit 
and  slaughter  of  the  four  kings,  and  the  interview  with  Mel- 
chixedek  on  his  return.  Sut  though  the  passage  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  at  the  commencement  goes  back  a  few  years,  it  yet 
occupies  its  proper  place  in  this  history  of  the  events  of  Abra- 
ham's life,  and  connects  itself  with  the  preceding  passage,  not 
only  grammatically,  but  also  by  the  circumstance  that  when 

'  Eren  on  the  supposition  that  the  partitionists  are  correct  in  their  views,  the 
ddstmction  of  Sodom  is  not  an  event  reuited  exclusiTelr  bf  the  Jehovist.  It  is  alsa 
described,  though  briefly,  in  the  Elohistic  verse  xix.  29,  where  we  have  the  same 
verb  to  express  the  destruction. 
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Abram's  assistanoe  is  sought,  it  is  at  Mamre  he  is  found,  the  last 
chapter  having  closed  with  the  mention  of  his  settlement  there  ; 
and  so  is  Lot  also  dwelling  at  Sodom.  It  must  be  observed 
with  reference  to  the  mention  of  Abram  as  the  Hebrew,  that 
this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  author  of  this 
passage  mentions  him  now  for  the  first  time.  The  expression, 
as  already  shown,  is  used  by  the  writer  in  the  subjectiyity  of  the 
man  who  had  escaped  and  told  Abram  of  what  had  happened* 
To  such  a  person  Abram  was  a  stranger,  only  lately  settled  in 
this  place ;  and  whether  the  designation,  ''the  Hebrew,''  was  used 
in  a  gentile  sense,  or  to  denote  that  he  was  a  stranger  who  had 
recently  migrated  into  this  country,  as  it  is  understood  by  the 
LXX.,  who  render  it  by  t^  irepdrj^,  in  either  case  one  of  the 
natives  of  the  country  would  naturally,  in  thinking  or  speaking* 
of  him,  add  some  such  descriptive  addition.  Dean  Stanley, 
''Jewish  Church,"  like  some  other  critics,  treats  this  chapter 
as  a  document  derived  from  some  lost  history  of  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  present  book  of  Genesis.  The  principal  ground 
of  this  supposition  is  the  frequent  introduction  of  explanatory 
clauses.  There  are  no  less  than  seven  such  clauses,  explanatory 
of  the  names  of  places ;  as  if  the  writer,  in  adopting  the  docu- 
ment, had  felt  it  necessaiy  to  give  the  modem  representatives 
of  these  antiquated  names.  On  a  close  examination,  however, 
of  these  explanatory  clauses,  they  do  not  appear  so  remarkable 
as  at  first  sight.  One  of  them,  namely  the  second  explanation 
of  Bela  in  v.  8,  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  copyists.  It  was 
first  accidentally  repeated  from  v.  2,  and  afterwards  supersti- 
tiously  retained.  There  would  else  have  been  as  good  reason  to 
repeat  the  explanation  of  the  vale  of  Siddim  in  the  same  verse. 
This  accidental  repetition  must,  however,  have  been  prior  to  the 
translation  by  the  LXX.  Then  the  explanation  of  El-paran, 
"  which  is  by  the  wilderness,"  in  v.  6,  and  of  Hobah,  "  whidi  is 
on  the  left  of  Damascus,"  in  v.  15,  is  different  in  form  from  the 
others,  and  being  a  relative  clause  appears  in  each  case  as  a 
substantive  part  of  the  original  document.    Further,  we  have 
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in  this  chapter  two  Shavehsy  and  If  the  latter,  in  t*  17,  had  been 
left  without  the  subjoined  daufie,  it  would  haye  been  confounded 
with  the  Shayeh  Eiriathaun  of  9.  6,  from  which  it  is  now  dis« 
tinguished.  This  clause  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  d  primd 
fnanu  also.  There  are  now  four  of  these  clauses  accounted  for. 
Of  the  remaining  three,  the  first,  ^^Bela,  that  is  Zoar,"  would 
come  quite  naturally  from  the  original  writer,  if  the  same /as  the 
author  of  ch.  xiz.  Haying  in  his  mind  the  more  recent  name, 
which  he  intended  afterwards  to  explain,  in  using  the  superseded 
name  which  the  place  bore  at  the  time  of  the  events  he  was 
describing,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  identify  it  with 
the  more  recent.  Explaining  this  name,  he  would  quite  as 
naturally  explain  also  the  yale  of  Siddim,  immediately  connected 
with  it  both  locally  and  in  the  writer's  narratiye.  And  then 
the  fact  that  he  was  explaining  these  names  would  of  itself  haye 
led  him  to  esplain  En-Mishpat,  if  it  had  seemed  to  require  it. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  it  was  quite  accidentally  this 
passage  happened  to  be  thus  characterised.  At  any  rate,  the 
supposition,  that  this  and  other  such  documentary  materials 
were  made  use  of,  is  qidte  as  compatible  with  the  Mosaic,  as 
with  any  other  authorship  of  the  book.  Eyen  if  this  chapter 
had  been  taken  bodily  into  the  present  book,  the  author  used 
his  discrimination  in  introducing  it,  just  after  he  had  brought 
Abram  to  the  plain  of  Mamre,  where  he  is  found  in  the  present 
chapter.  The  preyious  mention  of  Mamre  made  no  explanation 
of  the  name.  It  is  here  mentioned  that  the  plain  was  called 
after  Mamre  the  Amorite,  the  brother  of  Eschol  and  Aner  who 
were  confederate  with  Abram.  The  description  of  Lot  as 
Abram's  brother's  son  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  entire 
book,  which  continually  repeats  the  relationship  of  well-known 
persooos  to  others,  as  in  this  very  chapter  in  the  case  of  Lot, 
V.  16.  Dean  Stanley  adduces  the  differences  in  the  rendering 
of  the  LXX.,  as  **  yariations  which  may  be  regarded,  if  not  a» 
the  original  account  of  the  matter,  at  least  as  explanations  and 
traditions  of  high   antiquity."     He  refers  in  particular  to 
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9.  16,  where  the  LXX.  have  rifv  hnrov  instead  of  '*  the  goods/' 
as  if  they  read  in  the  Hebrew  V^'^  ft>r  tS^p^.  But  this  is  a 
Tariation  only  in  the  Towel  points,  which  is  also  partly  the  cause 
of  the  difference  in  some  of  the  proper  names,  similar  consonants 
being  also  in  some  instances  misread,  as  particularly  likely  to 
happen  in  the  case  of  names  not  otherwise  known.^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  this  fourteenth  chapter  has  been 
transferred  bodily  and  without  alteration  from  an  ancient  source 
into  the  present  book,  the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  it  is  more 
ancient  than  agrees  with  the  theories  that  have  been  founded  on 
the  various  usage  in  respect  to  the  names  of  God  in  this  book  of 
Genesis.    The  passage  does  not  use  the  word  Elohim  at  all,  but 
has  the  shorter  form  El  with  theaddition  Elion,  Melchizedek  being 
the  priest  of  El-Elion.    This  designation  doubtless  represents  the 
name  under  which  God  was  worshipped  by  Melchizedek  and  his 
people,  as  well  as  by  the  king  of  Sodom  as  may  be  gathered 
from  V.  22.    Abram  says  to  him,  **  I  have  lift  up  mine  hand  to 
Jehovah,  El-Elion,"  thus  intimating  in  an  assumptive  form  that 
his  God,  designated  by  the  name  Jehovah,  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Melchizedek  and  the  king  of  Sodom.    The  general  form  El 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  rendered  specific  by  the  addition 
of  an  epithet,  and  so  converted  into  a  proper  name,  as  in  El- 
01am,  El-Bethel,  El-Shaddai,  and  here  El-Elion.    This  latter 
name  thus  recognised  by  Abram,  and  the  appellative  Elion  by 
itself,  was  not  shunned  by  the  Hebrews;  but  Elion  seems  to 
have  become  a  generic  term  for  deity  both  in  the  singular  and 
plural,  and  in  the  masculine  and  feminine,  amongst  the  Ph(B« 
nidans,  and  thus  appears  in  the  celebrated  Punic  verses  con* 
tained  in  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus,  which  commence  with  the 
words,  N'ytk  Ahnim  walonuth^  which,  according  to  Bochart, 

1  Bean  Stanley,  p.  46  note,  says  tliat  *'  Jerome,  BpUU  ad  jBvanffelum^  §  6,  justly 
remarks  that  the  narrative  leaves  it  ambiguous  whether  Abraham  ffave  tithes  to  Mel- 
chixedelc  or  Melchizedek  to  Abraham."  He  has  not  explained  wherein  the  jnstnets 
of  the  remark  consists.  Grammatically  it  is  indeed  ambignoos,  bnt  otherwise  not. 
Kainly  it  was  of  the  spoils  of  which  Abram  refused  to  have  any,  that  the  tithes  were 
given,  and  Abram's  renual  to  have  any  plainly  shows  that  it  was  to  Melohiiedek  the 
tenth  was  ^iven.  The  LXX.  make  it  to  Abram,  but  this  was  possibly  owing  to 
hational  prejudice. 
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wotild  be  in  Hebrew  letters,  nwSjn^D^Jl^Sy  flK  10,  "  I  pray 
the  gods  and  goddesses/'  Scaliger  quotes  Philo  Byblius  as  an 
authority  that  the  PhoBnicians  called  a  deity  Elion,  and  explains 
by  this  means  the  name  of  Abdalonim,  the  king  of  Tyre  who 
was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Qreat.^ 

In  this  passage  the  name  Jehovah  is  confined  to  Abram^ 
the  name  El-Elion  being  that  employed  by  Melchizedek  and 
the  king  of  Sodom.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  writer's 
usual  practice  never  to  put  the  name  Jehovah  except  for  a  special 
reason  into  the  mouth  of  any  but  one  of  the  chosen  race.  The 
LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  this  place. 

It  is  in  this  chapter  that  the  mention  is  made  of  Dan,  on 
which  there  has  been  grounded  so  much  argument  as  an  indication 
of  the  late  origin  of  this  book.  No  allowance  is  made  by  the 
objectors  for  the  possibility  of  another  Dan  only  known  to  the 
author  of  this  book,  the  Dan  known  in  later  times  being  at  this 
period  known  as  Laish.  Yet  the  name  probably  forms  a  part  of 
the  name  of  the  Biver  Jordan,  which  near  one  of  its  sources  is 
at  the  present  day  called  El  Dhan,  according  to  Burckhardt. 
Hengstenberg's  supposition,  that  Danjaan  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
^xiv.  6  is  the  Dan  of  Genesis  xiv.,  is  not  so  contemptible  as 
some  represent  it  to  be.  The  invariable  use  of  the  simple  Dan 
in  every  place  where  Laish  is  meant,  and  its  occurrence  twice 
in  that  chapter,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  addition  was  in 
this  case  made  for  distinction.  Had  that  place  been  in  exis- 
tence in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  it  would  probably  have  been 
called  simply  Dan  without  the  addition,  as  Laish  was  the  name 
of  the  other  Dan  imtil  after  the  times  of  the  Pentateuch.  This 
latter,  having  subsequently  become  the  more  important  Dan  to 


^  'EXiouy  PhcBoioibiu  Dens  Tocabatur,  at  dooet  Philo  Biblienns.  Kot^  ro^rwf 
ytpercd  rts  'EAioSf  KoAo^/icyos,  mU  (h|Xff(a  \9yoft4pi/f  Biffwt^.  Omnino  quemvis 
snonm  Coelitam  ita  yocabant :  ut  in  Psenulo  Tthahmmy  toalonuthj  hoc  est  D^})7^n^ 
hH^^y]^),  SitperoSf  aupertupte,  £t  Sisenna  ad  ilium  locum  notayerat  AUm  linguA. 
Poenica  esse.  Deum.  Sic  Bex  Tyri,  quern  ezpnguayit  Alexander,  Tocabatur  Abda- 
lonim,  D^]?iv^^9S^  quern  Arrianus  Axelmilkum  Tocat.  JDe  Emend.  Temponmu 
Not.  in  Fngm.,  p.  80. 
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an  Israelitel  would  take  the  name  siinply,  and  the  older  Dan 
would  then  have  requixed  the  distlnctiye  addition.^ 

The  fourteenth  chapter  is  assigned  to  the  Jehovist  in  David- 
son's table  of  authors.  But  the  Bishop  of  Natal  attributes  it  to 
a  writer  whom  he  calls  the  second  Jehovist,  while  Boehmer  gives 
it  to  the  second  or  junior  Elohist,  of  whom  thqr  speak,  with  the 
exception  of  the  offering  of  the  tithes  r.  20,  which  he  gives  to 
the  compiler  or  Bedactor,  as  inconsistent  with  Abram's  oath  not 
to  take  anything  for  himself,  on  the  assumption  of  course  that  it 
was  to  Abram  the  tithes  were  given.'  The  compiler  must  hare 
been  as  well  able  to  perceive  this  inconsiBtency  as  any  one  elae, 
if  it  had  any  existence,  which  few  perhaps  will  think  it  has.  The 
Bishop's  remark,  that  **  the  use  of  the  Divine  name,  'El  most 
high,'  /our  times,  and  of  the  peculiar  designation, '  Proprietor 
of  heaven  and  earth"  tmce,  of  which  the  former  occurs  no  more 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  latter  no  more  in  the  Bible,  is  a 
strong  indication  that  the  writer  of  this  chapter  has  not  been 
very  much  concerned  in  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,"  is 
especially  weak.  He  does  not  perceive  that  the  writer  does  not 
present  these  titles  as  his  own,  but  as  belonging  to  a  particular 
local  euttus  which  does  not  re-appear  in  the  history,  and  that  of 
the  four  repetitions  of  El*£lion,  the  first  is  the  narrator's,  des- 
cribing the  office  of  Melchizedek  according  to  this  local  worship, 
two  are  the  words  of  Melchizedek  himself,  and  the  fourth  of 
Abram  in  reply,  who  identifies  his  God,  Jehovah,  with  this  El* 
Elion  of  Melchizedek.  The  other  title,  *^  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,"  appears  first  in  Melchizedek's  words,  and  then  is  repeated 
in  Abram's  reply,  and  is  not  used  by  the  historian  in  his  own 

^  The  mention  of  Dan  in  Dent  xxzIt.  1,  does  not  present  the  same  diffienlty,  as 
this  is  in  one  of  the  parts  of  that  hook,  that  in  any  case  must  have  heen  written  at  a 
later  period.  On  the  suhject  of  the  oompositLon  of  tkai  book,  as  a  series  of  doonmenta 
in  wnich  Moses  speaks  in  the  first  person,  introdaoed  by  prefatory  remarks  and 
followed  by  similar  notices — always  by  the  first  and  sometimes  by  both, — in  which  he 
is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  a  circumstance  indicating  a  different  authorship  for 
these  parts,  a  reference  to  the  excellent  work  of  ti^e  **  layman,"  Mosaic  Origm  of 
the  Pentatenoh.  will  reward  the  reader,  as  indeed  wiH  all  that  that  anthor  saya 
OB  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

s  JKshop  of  Natal,  Pt  t.  OnU  AnaL  p.  49-56. 
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person  at  alL  The  nimibers  therefore  on  which  he  lays  so  much 
stress  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue.  But  where 
the  partitionists  are  so  much  divided  amongst  themselyeSy  the 
advocates  of  the  traditionary  view  may  well  rest  satisfied  until 
they  have  agreed  amongst  themselyes. 

i  6.    Ch.  xt.-xtL  2.    THE  PBOMISE  OP  A  SON  NOTWITHSTANDINQ 
ABBAHAH'S  COMPLAINT  OF  CHILDLESSNESS.    JEHOYISTIO. 

The  reasons  for  connecting  the  two  first  verses  of  oh.  xvi.  with 
this  subsection  have  already  been  given,  p.  330-1.  The  complaint 
which  Abram  makes  to  God  of  his  childlessness,  and  the  promise 
that,  notwithstanding,  an  heir  out  of  his  own  bowels  should 
possess  the  entire  lan49  is  suitably  followed  by  the  mention  of 
Sarai's  barrenness,  and  the  proposition  made  by  her  in  conse- 
quence, doubtless  with  a  view  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Divine  promise,  while  the  repetition  of  this  matter  in  the 
next  verses,  xvi.  3,  4,  forms  the  customary  preface  to  a  new 
section.  This  repetition,  being  thus  in  accordance  with  the 
characteristic  structure  of  the  entire  book,  forms  no  ground  for 
the  supposition  of  different  authorship  as  regards  these  verses. 
To  the  overlooking  of  this  organic  structure  of  the  book  is  due 
all  the  difficulty  which  the  seemingly  needless  repetitions  of  the 
connected  narrative  have  caused.  It  is  on  this  ground  that 
xvi.  2  is  in  Davidson's  table  given  to  the  later  Elohist.  The 
first  and  fourth  verse  being  joined,  as  part  of  the  Jehovistic 
narrative,  and  2  and  3  being  neither  wanted  in  that,  nor,  if 
repetition  is  to  be  avoided,  proper  to  be  joined  together,  one  is 
given  to  the  earlier,  and  the  other  to  the  later  Elohist.  Plainly 
all  this  supposed  evidence  of  multiplied  authorship  vanishes, 
when  the  repetition  is  explained  by  the  partition  of  sections. 
Thus  p,  2  goes  naturally  to  complete  the  notice  begun  in  v.  1, 
and  finishes  that  section ;  and  9.  3  begins  a  new  one  with  its 
customary  recapitulation,  while  v,  4  yery  naturally  connects 
itself  with  this  as  part  of  the  consecutive  narrative  presented  in 
the  new  section  thus  commenoed. 
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The  entire  of  the  fifteeutii  chapter  is  giyen  by  Euenen  to  the 
Jehoviat,  while  the  critics  represented  by  Dr.  Davidson  give 
the  first  verse  to  the  Elohist,  notwithstanding  its  oontwining' 
Jehovah^  which  they  make  no  difficulty  in  ascribing  to  editorial 
alteration.  As  part  of  the  separated  Elohistic  narrative  it  would 
stand,  however,  wholly  unconnected  with  anything  preceding 
xar  following,  while  xv.  2  would  be  a  most  abrupt  and  im- 
probable commencement  of  this  part  of  the  Jehovist's  narrative. 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  v.  1  stands  in  its  proper  place  as  part  of 
the  original  connected  history,  notwithstanding  that  it  gives  a 
vision  to  the  Jehovist,  the  Elohist  being  supposed  to  have  all 
the  visions,  by  that  kind  of  assumption  which  creates  a  charac- 
teristic, and  then  judges  by  means  of  it.  The  Bishop  of  Natal, 
however,  gives  this  fifteenth  chapter  to  his  Deuteronomist>  while 
others  give  it  to  the  second  Elohist  with  the  exception  of 
V.  3,  and  12-17,  which  they  assign  to  the  compiler.  The 
Bishop  says  it  cannot  belong  to  the  Elohist,  as  he  gives  an 
account  of  a  similar  covenant  to  that  here  recorded,  without  any 
reference  to  this,  in  ch.  xvii.,  while  it  cannot  belong  to  the  Je- 
hovist, as  the  statement  that "  Jehovah  brought  otU  Abram  from 
Ur  of  the  Ghaldees"  agrees  neither  with  the  statement  of  the 
Elohist,  that  it  was  Terah  brought  him  with  him  to  Haran,  and 
that  then  Abram  went  to  Canaan  of  his  own  accord,  nor  with 
that  of  the  Jehovist  who  makes  the  call  of  Abram  to  have  been 
first  given  in  Haran.  The  Elohistic  statement  that  Abram  went 
of  his  own  accord  to  the  land  of  Oanaan  is  entirely  a  creation  of 
the  partitionists  themselves,  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  in 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  subdivisions.  That  Terah 
originally  left  Ur  without  a  divine  command  is  founded  only  on 
negative  evidence ;  but  the  statement  in  xv.  7  implies  no  more 
than  that  Jehovah,  who  had  by  a  special  call  brought  him  to 
Canaan,  had  providentially  brought  him  originally  from  TJr  of 
the  Chaldees  with  this  intent.  The  formula,  **  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Abram,''  on  which  he  relies,  as  different  from  the 
other  Jehovistic    introductions  of  divine  communications,  is 
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owing  to  the  disposition  for  alliteration  and  play  on  sotinds  and 
double  senses  so  common  in  the  entire  book:  "After  these^^ 
things  (D^^p'^n)  was  a  word  (^^^)  of  Jeliovali."i  The  in- 
definiteness  of  the  phrase,  "  after  these  things/'  is  quite  imagi- 
nary. It  is  definite  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  narrative; 
while  few  will  think  the  absence  of  the  phrase,  "  it  came  to  pass/* 
which  elsewhere  precedes  this  expression,  of  much  weight.  The 
reasons  which  the  Bishop  gives  for  the  chapter  being  written  by 
the  author  of  the  main  parts  of  Beuteronomy  only  tend  to  con- 
nect these  with  this  book  of  Genesi9,  which  we  are  not  concerned 
to  deny ;  nor  need  we  dispute  his  arguments  in  proof  that  the 
entire  chapter  has  proceeded  from  one  pen  against  those  who. 
would  subject  it  to  the  same  process  of  subdivision  appHed  to 
other  parts.  The  objection  which  the  Bishop  draws  from  the 
similarity  of  the  covenant  here  mentioned  with  that  described 
in  ch.  xvii.  may  be  deferred  tiU  we  come  to  that  passage. 

The  name  Jehovah  prevails  throughout,  while  Abram  in 
addressing  him  prefixes  the  title  Adonai,  which  he  uses  by  itself 
in  ch.  xviii.^  Jehovah  never  appears  in  this  book  in  the  voca* 
tive  by  itself,  but  always  has  an  added  name  or  clause.  The 
LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew  generally  as  to  the  use  of  Jehovah, 
but  in  ^7.  6  and  7  it  is  in  God  Abram  is  said  to  have  believed, 
and  God  who  says  to  him  that  he  had  brought  him  out  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees. 


)  6.    Ch.  xvi.  8-16.    ABRAHAM'S  UNION  WITH  HAGAR,  HER  FLIGHT, 
AND  THE  BIRTH  OP  ISHMAEL.    JEflOVISTIO  WITH  EL. 

We  have  seen  the  propriety  of  making  this  lesser  section 
begin  with  v.  3,  and  shown  how  is  thus  extinguished  all  the 

^  Another  instance  occnn  presently  after  in  v.  2,  p^*!!  K4n  ^r)^3  p^p^S. 

*  The  Adonai  Jehovah  here  is  remarked  hy  some  as  peculiar,  and  similar  to  the 
Tehorah  Elohim  of  ch.  ii*  and  iii.  There,  however,  the  expression  is  the  writer's, 
hat  not  put  into  the  month  of  the  interlocutors.  Here  the  expression  is  not  used  by 
the  writer  in  his  own  person,  hut  put  as  a  title  of  reverence  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Patriarch.  But  even  so,  the  combination  helps  to  carry  out  an  apparent  design 
already  noticed,  to  identify  Jehovah  successively  with  eveij  other  prevalent  title  not 
rejected  from  Hebrew  use. 
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imagined  necessity  of  suppofiing  a  compilation  here  from  different 
authors  on  tlie  ground  of  needless  repetition*  The  supposition  that 
f>.  2  belongs  to  a  third  author,  and  which^conneota  r.  1  with  v.  4, 
makes  a  very  bald  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  of  these 
latter  rerses.  **  Abram's  wife  bare  him  no  children ;  and  she 
had  an  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was  Hagar.  And 
he  went  in  unto  Hagar/'  etc.''  This  would  make  one  suppose 
that  the  connexion  was  seoi^t,  or  at  least  casual ;  yet  in  the  next 
Terse  we  have  Sarai  referring  to  her  having  given  her  nmid  into 
Abram's  bosom.  Plainly  r.  2  would  be  necessary  to  give  the 
requisite  completeness  to  this  narrative,  and  then  9.  3  comes  in 
as  the  introductory  recapitulation  of  1  and  2,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  section.  The  connexion  between  3  and  4  is  quite 
natural  and  simple :  Sarai  gave  Hagar  to  her  husband  Abram. 
to  be  his  wife,^  and  he  went  in  unto  her  and  she  conceived.  The 
first  clause  oft?.  15,  ''Hagar  bare  Abram  a  son,''  is  assigned  by 
Davidson's  table  to  the  Redactor,  as  added  by  him  to  complete 
the  Jehoyistic  part  which  ends  at  «.  14,  according  to  these 
writers.  But  others  give  the  entire  of  15, 16  to  the  Elohist. 
This  indeed  would  seem  necessary  on  their  hypothesis,  as  by 
connecting  the  remainder  of  9.  15  with  v.  13  we  have  the  birth 
of  a  son  assumed,  without  any  mention  that  Hagar  had  conceived 
or  borne  one.  Plainly  the  entire  of  v.  15  stands  as  the  completion 
of  the  previous  narrative :  the  angel  had  informed  Hagar  that 
she  was  with  child  and  should  bear  a  son  whom  she  should  call 
Ishmael ;  and  now  this  is  fulfilled,  she  bears  A  son,  and  Abram 
calls  him  Ishmael. 

Throughout  this  passage  Qod  is  Jehovah,  except  in  the  mouth 
of  Hagar  the  Egyptiaa.  He  is  only  El  when  she  speaks,  and 
she  calls  the  name  of  Jehovah  that  spake  to  her,  El-roi :  ''  Thoa 
art  El-roi."'    This  is  in  accordance  with  the  author's  usual 

>  Here  again  is  the  aUiteratiye  tendency  exemplified :  H^/  v  n|^.    This  li 

thonght  to  be  Mohiitio.    The  last  inatancea  noted  were  JTehoTiado. 

a  If  "Si.  were  here  the  vocatiTe,  aa  in  tiie  Engliah  Veraion,  it  would  probably  hare 
the  TocatiTe  prefix  "T3,  Beaidea  Boi  (^^)  in  this  name  it  not  a  rerb.  The  meaning 
la, "  Thou  art  a  God  of  aeeing/'^"  of  yiaion,"  or  *^  ofbeing  aeen,"  aa  Fnerat  tranalatea. 
In  the  same  of  the  well  peniapait  is  a  participle  Hp, 
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Gustom  as  regards  those  who  are  not  of  the  chosen  race ;  but  at 
the  same  time  care  is  taken  to  identify  JehoTah  with  this  God, 
El-roiy  and  with  the  El  which  forms  part  of  the  name  Ishmael 
to  be  given  to  her  son  because  Jehovah  heard  her.  The  LXX. 
have  God,  not  '^  Jehovah,  judge  between  me  and  thee/'  in  v*  5. 
Otherwise  they  agree  with  the  Hebrew. 

§•  7.     Ch.  xvi.  16— xvu.  1-23.     THE   COVENANT   OP   OIECUMCISION. 

ELOHISTIC  WITH  JEHOVAH  ONCE. 

« 

It  was  shown  that  the  preceding  section  properly  took  up  the 
fifteenth  verse  of  xvL  as  the  completion  of  that  narrative,  setting 
forth  the  fulfilment  of  the  angel's  promise  that  Hagar  should 
bear  a  son,  and  should  call  his  name  Ishmael.  The  sixteenth 
verse  is  not  required  to  complete  that  story.  Yerse  3  had  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  connexion  with  xii.  4  what  was  the  age  of 
Abram  at  Ishmael's  birth.  There  was  no  need  therefore  of 
repeating  his  age  in  that  section  anymore  than  the  circumstance 
of  Ishmael's  birth.  But  as  an  introduction  to  the  next  section, 
0. 16  faUs  in  with  the  usual  custom  of  the  writer,  who  now  repeats 
the  age  of  Abraham  at  the  time  of  Ishmael's  birth,  and  thai 
proceeds  to  tell  his  age  at  the  next  event  to  be  narrated.  The 
connecting  of  these  two  verses,  xvi.  16  and  xvu.  1,  thus  gives 
to  this  section  Ishmael's  as  well  as  Abraham's  age  at  the  time  of 
their  circumcision,  the  subsequent  statement  of  their  ages  in 
xvu.  24,  26  belonging  to  the  ensuing  section,  as  already  shown. 

Having  identified  Jehovah  with  the  Elohim  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world,  set  him  forth  as  the  Elohim  of  Shem,  as  the  caller 
and  the  great  object  of  worship  of  Abraham,  as  one  with  the  El- 
Elion  of  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God  jn  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  with  Adonai,  as  the  God  from  whom  Ishmael  took  his  name, 
and  whom  Hagar  worshipped  as  El-roi,  the  author  now  proceeds, 
in  accordance  with  a  design  that  has  been  already  indicated,  to 
represent  Jehovah  as  manifesting  himself  under  the  most  impor- 
tant and  significant  of  those  designations,  one,  in  the  character  of 
which,  according  to  the  authority  of  Exod.  vi.  3,  he  was  specially 

28 
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known  to  the  Patriarchs.  Hence  we  read  that  **  Jehovah  appeared 
to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  El-Shaddai/'  To  the  Elohistic 
character  of  the  sequel  we  shall  presently  advert,  but  must  first 
observe  that  it  is  the  most  arbitrary  and  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion,  on  the  ground  of  that  succeeding  Elohism,  to  assert  that  the 
Jehovah  of  t?.  1  is  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  original  Elohist's 
narrative.  Kuenen  indeed,  p.  140,  admits  that  Exod.  vi.  2,  3 
does  not  necessitate  the  supposition  that  the  Elohist  never 
used  the  ^ame  Jehovah  in  the  narrative  part  of  his  writing. 
But  he  thinks  that,  as  an  exception  to  a  rule  otherwise  followed 
universally,  the  use  in  this  instance  would  justify  the  supposi- 
tion by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  Jehovah  in  xvii.  1.  But  the  existence  of  this  otherwise 
universal  rule  is  itself  the  great  subject  in  dispute,  and  att 
depends  upon  the  previous  proof  that  such  an  Elohist,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  writer  of  the  other  parts,  ever  existed. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  just  now,  as  well  as  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  general  structure  of  the  book,  that  the  commencement 
of  this  section  is  at  xvi.  16,  and  the  repetition  which  this  verse 
makes  of  the  particulars  just  stated  in  the  preceding  Jehovistic 
narrative  connects  the  sequel  with  that  preceding  passage,  and 
it  is  quite  natural  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  sequence  with. 
it,  that  Jehovah  now  appears  as  the  name  of  the  Divine  being 
who  manifests  himself  to  Abram  under  the  name  of  El-Shaddai. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  El-Shaddai,  standing  in  a  certain 
contrast  as  a  name,  though  identified  in  person  with  Jehovah, 
is  verbally,  and  by  its  general  association  of  thought,  closely  ecu- 
nected  with  Elohim,  and  would  naturally  suggest  its  use.  The 
Elohism  in  the  present  section  is  partly  due  to  this.  As  the 
writer  speaking  historically,  and  in  his  own  person,  never  uses 
either  El,  or  El  with  an  addition  like  Shaddai,  but  only  puts  it 
into  the  mouth  of  those  whose  words  he  records,  he  substitutes 
the  kindred  Elohim  in  this  chapter  when  speaking  in  his  own 
person.  But  it  is  only  in  part  that  the  Elohism  is  due  to  this 
cause.    In  two  places,  7  and  3,  ''to  be  a  Ood  unto  thee," 
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and  "  I  will  be  their  God/'  no  other  word  but  Elobim  would 
have  been  proper,  and  it  would  have  been  used  whether  the 
name  Elohim  or  Jehovah  was  used  in  the  other  places.  The 
real  Elohism  therefore  in  this  passage  is  simply  that  we  have 
*'God  said,"  four  times,  "  God  talked,"  "  God  went,"  and  "said 
unto  Gtod"  each  once.  All  these  follow  as  a  matter  of  course, 
from  the  first  adoption  of  Elohim  in  the  narrative  part  in  conf> 
nexion  with  the.  El-Shaddai  of  v.  1.  The  passage  is  therefore 
far  from  showing  any  Elohistic  peculiarity  in  this  respect.  The 
first  Elohim  having  followed  from  the  El-Shaddai  in  v.  1,  its  use 
in  the  subsequent  parts  would  have  been  rendered  more  likely 
by  the  necessary  use  of  it  in  the  next  two  instances  in  7  and  8 ; 
and  thus  a  prevailing  Elohism  came  to  characterise  the  passage. 

The  LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew  reading  both  in-the  Je- 
hovah of  V.  1  and  in  the  Elohim  of  the  subsequent  part.  But 
they  read  for  El-Shaddai  6  Oeo^  am/.  Similarly  through  the  entire 
book,  wherever  this  combination  occurs  they  have  "my  God," 
or  "  your  God,"  according  to  the  occasion.  And  in  Exod.  vi.  8 
they  represent  it  by  Oeo^  &v  avr&v.  This  mode  of  rendering, 
however,  they  do  not  afterwards  adopt,  and  it  therefore  suggests 
a  various  reading  in  the  instances  where  it  is  adopted,  of  which 
there  is  however  no  other  evidence.^ 

The  great  blessings  promised  in  this  chapter  are  treated  by 
the  partitionists  as  the  Elohistic  version  of  the  promise  and 
blessing  related  by  the  Jehovist  in  xii.  1-3,  and  there  stated  to 
have  been  given  twenty-four  years  earlier.  The  blessings  are 
by  no  means  the  same ;  this  has  not  in  it  an  element,  which  was 
in  the  earlier  one,  and  which  re-appears  in  xviii.  18,  namely  that 
Abraham  should  be  a  blessing  to  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth.* 

^  PoBBibly  at  first  it  had  become  ^^  uutead  of  HB^.  in  aome  places  where  it  Ib  now 
rendered  "  My  God,"  through  the  ramilarity  of  *T  and  ^,  the  Alexandrian  translaton 
not  beuLff  likely  to  have  moi  struck  by  the  late  form  of  the  pronominal  genitiTe. 
This  might  have  become  their  guide  then  for  other  places. 

*  The  blessing  to  Abraham  in  xiL  1-8,  that  in  him  should  all  the  fiuniHes  of  the 
earth  (lit.  the  ground)  be  blessed,  is  noted  as  haTing  the  Jehoristio  preference  of 
ground  (Hp^)  to  )^  "•  earth."  Colenso,  It  v.  Ont.  AnaL  p.  44.  But  in  &ot 
it  was  not  any  preference  for  one  of  these  words  abore  the  other  that  determined 
the  choice  there.  Afaram  had  just  been  bid  to  go  to  a  land  (f^)  that  JehoTih  would 
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The  blessing  oonnected  with  the  ooyenant  of  circumcision  was 
local,  and  had  reference  to  Abraham's  own  natural  progeny. 
That  of  xii.  1-3  had  in  yiew  the  whole  hmnan  race«  The 
blessing  pronounced  in  this  chapter  on  Abraham,  moreover,  was 
accompanied  by  a  special  rite,  namely  circumcision,  and  by  a 
change  of  name,  while  nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
preyious  blessing. 

The  blessing  here  pronounced  by  Jehovah  in  the  character 
of  El-Shaddai  on  Abraham  included  Isaac  expressly  :  "  But  my 
covenant  will  I  establish  with  Isaac,"  v.  21.  It  was  renewed  in. 
the  same  character  of  El-Shaddai  to  Jacob  in  xxxv.  9-15,  with  a 
like  change  of  name  as  in  Abraham's  case,  and  with  similar  pro- 
mises of  nations  and  kings  to  spring  from  him,  and  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  land  already  promised  to  Abraham  and  to  Isaac. 
These  passages,  and  the  manifest  reference  to  them  in  Exod.  vi., 
have  been  regarded  as  the  main  pillars  of  the  whole  theory 
of  the  partitionists.  Suenen,  p.  30,  speaks  of  the  recognition 
of  their  Elohistic  authorship  as  a  discovery  enlarging  oar 
knowledge  of  the  Elohistic  characteristics.  That  xxxv.  9-15 
follows  xvii.,  and  that  Exod.  vi.  refers  to  both,  is  clear,  and  is 
what  no  one  need  care  to  deny.  The  resemblances  in  each  suc- 
cessive one  of  these  passages  to  the  preceding  are  evidently 
designed,  and  are  not  therefore  the  spontaneous  and  unconscious 
indications  of  a  style  and  habit  of  thinking  distinguishing  the 
writer  from  the  author  of  other  parts,  save  as  they  may  have 
that  force  in  ch.  xvii.  considered  by  itself.  Neither  does  Exod. 
vi.  prove  that  the  author  had  not  previously  used  the  name  Je* 
hovah,  as  he  plainly  does  in  xvii.  1  except  by  its  violent 
removal  from  its  place  merely  to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  theory. 

■ 

show  him.    Had  f^D  been  used  immediately  after  in  the  expression,  <<  kindreds  of 

the  earth,"  it  would  have  been  nnderstood  only  of  the  same  land,  and  the  bleisinir 
would  haye  seemed  limited  to  the  kindreds  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Hence  the  word 
Is  changed,  and  one  adopted  which  would  denote  the  whole  human  raoe.  But  after- 
wards, where  this  universal  blessing  to  be  deriyed  through  Abraham  is  referred  to  in 
the  equally  Jehoyistic  connexion  xviii.  18,  but  where  the  same  danger  of  mistake  from. 

the  context  did  not  exist,  we  haye  f^p  V3l  /b.  The  same  reason,  which  caused  the 

expression,  *'  kindreds  of  the  ground,"  in  xii.  1-3,  has  also  caused  it  in  xxviii.  14. 
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The  importance^  however,  attached  to  the  Elohifitic  style  attri- 
buted to  this  passage  makes  it  well  to  consider  the  principal 
evidences  of  it  here.^  (1.)  The  shorter  form  of  the  pronoun  I, 
which  is  used  by  both  the  supposed  principal  writers,  will  be 
considered  in  a  general  examination  of  these  peculiarities.  (2.) 
El-Shaddai  is  used  here  and  in  other  Elohistdc  connexions. 
In  xxviiL  3,  xxxv.  11^  xlviii.  3,  and  Ex.  vi.  3,  this  present 
passage  is  either  itself  quoted,  or  its  quotation  successively 
carried  on.  The  title  is  also  admitted  to  exist  in  two  Jehovistic 
passages,  xliii.  14,  xlix.  25.  (3.)  Abraham  is  exhorted  to  be 
"perfect,**  and  "Noah  was  perfect,**  vi.  9.  One  is  tempted 
to  say.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon  and  a  river  in  Monmouth. 
(4.)  The  phrases  yive  and  establish  a  covenant,  as  in  ch.  ix., 
are  relied  on  as  special  Elohistic  tokens,  the  Jehovist  using 
the  word  ctU.  This  latter  expression  we  have  shown  to  be 
proper  when  a  covenant  is  made  with  sacrifice,  as  in  Gen.  xv., 
and  therefore  it  is  used  in  that  chapter.  To  give,  establish 
{lit.  cause  to  arise),  a  covenant  is  also  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing proper  in  the  case  of  a  superior  granting  the  privilege  of  a 
covenant  to  an  inferior,  as  here  and  in  Gen.  ix.  These  expres- 
sions would  be  unsuitable  as  between  equals,  and  therefore  the 
other  phrase  is  used  in  xxvi.  28  and  xxxi.  44.  The  expressions 
are  properly  used  in  their  several  places  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, without  reference  to  the  question  of  their  separate 
Jehovistic  or  Elohistic  origin.  (5.)  To  speak  mthy  the  preposi- 
tion being  Jl^,  is  used  three  times.  It  occurs  elsewhere  in 
passages  of  both  kinds,  the  only  reason  for  making  it  Elohistic 
being  the  relative  proportion  of  its  occurrences.  (6.)  The  com- 
bination of  the  words  "  fiructify  and  multiply,'*  as  used  in  Gen.  i. 
and  in  the  history  of  Noah,  is  also  relied  on  with  great  confidence. 
The  combination  in  viii.  and  ir.  is  simply  borrowed  from  ch.  L 
In  this  chapter,  both  in  the  blessing  of  Abraham  and  of  Ishmael, 
the  two  words  are  used,  though  in  the  case  of  Abraham  they  are 
separated  •  In  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  1 1,  xlviii.  4,  they  are  simply  adopted 

1  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pt  t.,  Crit.  Anal.,  p.  68-70. 
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from  their  occurrence  in  ch.  zviL  The  only  independent  use  of  the 
combination  elsewhere  is  in  xlvii.  27.  There  are  therefore  only 
three  independent  instances^  viz.,  in  Gen:  i.,  xvii.,  and  zlyii. 
(7.)  The  indirect  derivation  implied  in  the  change  of  Abram's 
name  to  Abraham  is  relied  on  as  Elohistic.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  whether  the  Bishop  thinks  that  t\tSn  ^  is  given  as  the 
derivation  of  Abraham,  or  only  an  explanation  of  it.  This  way 
of  explaining  words,  however,  is  common  in  both  Jehovistic  and 
Elohistic  parts.  It  isjust  like  that  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist  in  v.  29, 
where  Noah's  name  is  explained.  Abraham  has  its  proper  deriva- 
tion  from  Dil^^  "  a  multitude/'  a  word  still  subsisting  in  Arabic, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  Lexicons.  The  consistent  use  of  Abram  and 
Sarai  in  the  Jehovistic  passages  preceding  this  chapter,  has  caused 
great  perplexity  to  those  who  regard  the  Jehovist  as  an  inde- 
pendent historian,  and  not  as  merely  supplementing  the  Elohist. 
(8.)  ''  Kings  shall  go  forth  out  of  thy  loins,"  in  xxxv.  11,  is 
simply  borrowed  from  this.  "  Souls  that  went  forth  out  of  his 
thigh,''  in  xlvi.  23,  adds  no  significance  to  this  instance.  (9.) 
''The  land  of  thy  sojoumings,"  in  xxviii.  4,  xxxv.  12,  and 
Ex.  vi.  4,  is  merely  copied  from  this  place.  The  expression 
in  xxxvi.  7,  xxxvii.  1,  may  be  also  taken  from  this,  but  its  ascrip- 
tion in  those  passages  to  the  Elohist  is  quite  arbitrary.  The 
''years"  and  "days"  of  their  sojoumings  in  xlvii.  9  are  quite 
different  phrases.  (10.)  The  word  H^HfeJ,  for  "possession," 
which  begins  to  be  used  here,  re-appears  again  in  several  places. 
In  xlviiL  4  it  is  only  borrowed  from  this.  In  xxiii.,  the  Elo- 
histic appropriation  of  which  is  quite  arbitrary,  Abraham  seeks 
"  a  possession  of  a  burying  place,"  and  that  expression,  according 
to  the  legal  character  of  the  entire  piece,  is  repeated  in  v.  9  and 
20,  and  is  simply  copied  in  1.  13.  In  xxxvL  43,  "the  land  of 
their  possession,"  stands  in  contrast  with  "  the  land  of  his  father's 
sojoumings,"  in  xxxvii.  1.  Both  may  be  derived  from  ch.  xvii. ; 
at  any  rate,  the  Elohistic  origin  of  these  verses,  is  hypothetical, 
being  partly  grounded  on  the  use  of  these  phrases.  Only  xlvii 
11  remains  as  an  independent  instance,  and  whether  it  is  in 
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an  Eloliistic  or  Jehovistic  oonnezioiiy  it  affects  the  argument 
but  Kttle.  (11.)  The  use  of  the  Hiphil  T^n  for  « beget," 
has  been  already  noticed.  (12.)  The  expression,  *'  bone  of  that 
day/'  for  self-same  day,  occurs  previously  in  yii.  13,  and  twice 
in  this  chapter,  23  and  26.  But  it  has  already  been  shown, 
that  the  latter  place  belongs  to  the  succeeding  Jehovistio  section, 
as  part  of  the  recapitulatory  preface  prefixed  to  it.  Moreover 
the  phrase  was  in  common  use,  and  though  an  idiom,  was  not 
peculiar,  as  it  appears  in  English  to  be.  Dr.  Kay,  Cris.  Hup/,, 
p.  36,  justly  animadverts  on  this  and  Like  literal  translations  of 
idiomatic  expressions.  (13.)  The  word  SDif^  '^  with  him,"*used 
it  is  alleged  as  an  expletive,  is  also  relied  on.  This  form  is  not  an 
expletive  in  any  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  history  of  the 
deluge,  except  perhaps  ix.  8.  In  the  other  cases  it  is  needed 
to  complete  the  sense,  except  in  ix.  10,  where  '*  with  thee"  is 
explained  by  the  creatures  that  went  out  of  the  ark.  In  xi.  31, 
"  They  went  forth  with  them,"  the  expression,  "  with  them,"  is 
indeed  expletive,  but  quite  different  from  the  instances  that  have 
been  referred  to.  There  it  is  equivalent  to  our  phrase,  *'  they  went 
forth  with  themselves."  In  xlvi.  6,  7  the  expression,  "  with 
him,"  may  be  regarded  as  a  needless  addition ;  but  whether  so 
or  not,  the  phrase  in  xvii.  27  is  not  unnecessary.  It  implies  that 
all  the  men  of  Abraham's  house  were  not  merely  circumcised, 
but  circumcised  simultaneously  with  himself.  Moreover  this  is 
connected  with  the  succeeding  Jehovistic  passage. 

These  evidences  o^  a  differentiating  Elohistic  character  will 
now  show  how  little  ground  the  partitionists  have  to  rely  on 
the  vaunted  discovery ,  which  they  regard  the  Elohistic  origin  of 
this  passage  to  be,  or  to  treat  it  as  one  of  'Hhe  main  pillars" 
of  their  theories.  Perhaps  after  the  examination  that  has  now 
been  made  of  these  evidences,  the  reader  may  feel  more  con- 
fidence as  we  proceed. 
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§8.  Ch.  xm  24-zix.  28.  VISIT  OF  THE  THBBE  ANGELS  TO  ABRAHAlf, 
HIS  INTERCESSION  POB  THE  CITIES  OF  THE  PLAIN  AND  THEIR 
DESTRUCTION.    JEHOVISTIC  WITH  ADONAI. 

The  reasons  have  already  been  assigned  for  making  this 
section  to  oommenoe  with  the  concluding  yerses  of  ch.  xvii. 
The  absence  of  the  name  of  Abraham  firom  xviii.  1-5,^  and  the 
use  of  a  pronoun  instead,  suggests  some  preTious  mention  of 
the  Patriarch's  name,  while  yet  the  subject  matter  separates 
this  passage  from  the  preceding  one  in  its  main  particulars. 
But  the  otherwise  imexplained  repetition  at  the  close  of  ch.  xvii., 
supplying  the  prefatory  matter  to  this  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  writer,  contains  the  name;  and  the  connexion  of  what  it 
relates  of  the  circumcising  of  Abraham  and  his  household  with 
the  new  section  is,  that  his  obedience  in  thus  entering  into  the 
diyine  covenant  by  this  newly  appointed  rite  is  followed  by  a 
renewed  promise  of  the  birth  of  a  son  and  other  signal  favours 
from  Jehovah.  The  Elohistic  ch.  xvii.  is  thus  connected  in  the 
closest  relationship  with  the  Jehovistic  xviii.  though  they  are 
separated  both  in  subject  matter  and  as  different  sections,  and 
distinguished  by  a  different  usm  as  to  God's  name.^ 

Though  this  is  a  lengthened  passage,  containing  several  im- 
portant matters,  one  of  which  at  any  rate,  the  visit  of  the  three 
men  at  the  first  to  Abraham,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sequel, 
yet  the  whole  is  so  closely  connected  in  its  form  that  it  cannot 
be  separated  into  very  distinctly  marked  sections.  It  has, 
however,  certain  rests  and  stages  in  its  progress ;  first  comes 
the  visit  to  Abraham,  and  the  promise  of  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
then  the  intercession  for  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  lastly  the 

^  This  bas  caTised  much  perplexitr  to  the  partitionistB.  Bp.  of  Natal,  Pt.  ▼.  Grit. 
Anal.  p.  70-1.  The  Biehop  sees  tne  necessity  of  connecting  with  xyii.  24-27  this 
commencing  Terse  of  xriii.,  but  according  to  his  theory  supposes  that  the  JehoTist 
merely  supplemented  the  previous  narrative.  The  division  of  the  sections  as  cdiibited 
above  removes  all  the  difficulty.  ^^ 

*  The  latter  verses  of  ch.  xvii.,  receiving  a  Jehovistic  connexion  as  the  prefoce  to 
xviii.,  present  us  then  with  a  Jehovistic  use  of  the  expression  noted  as  an  Elohistic 
peciUiarity  to  denote  the  self-same  day,  viz.,  *'  in  the  bone  of  that  day."  It  wHl 
mean  here  the  day  on  which  Abraham  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine. 
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visit  of  the  angels  to  Lot,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. 

And  first,  as  to  the  visit  of  the  three  men  to  Abraham,  we  are 
told  here,  as  in  the  last  manifestation,  that  Jehovah  appeared 
nnto  him ;  and  it  is  plain  that  this  appearance  was  made  through 
one  or  more  of  the  three  men  that  came  to  him — ^three  real  hu- 
man visitors  as  Abraham  no  doubt  at  the  first  supposed.  There 
is  therefore  no  reason  for  thinking  that  he  used  the  address 
^'Adonai "  at  the  first,  except  as  he  would  have  used  it  to  his  fellow 
men,  though  the  Hasoretic  punctuation  is  the  same  here  as  when 
it  is  applied  to  God.  The  narrative  makes  it  probable  that  only 
one  of  these  strangers  was  the  Divine  Being  himself ;  for  we  read, 
V.  22,  that  "  the  men  turned  their  faces  and  went  toward  Sodom, 
but  Abraham  stood  yet  before  Jehovah,"  and  then  in  xix.  1  we 
read  that  "  the  two  angels,"^  not  as  in  the  English  Version  "  two 
angels"  indefinitely,  came  to  Sodom.  At  any  rate  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  by  the  writer  to  imply  that  by  this 
time,  and  at  this  second  stage  of  the  events  recorded,  Abraham 
had  become  aware  he  was  conversing  with  a  Divine  manifesta- 
tion. But  though  the  writer  calls  this  Divine  person  Jehovah, 
the  Patriarch  speaks  of  him  all  through  as  Adonai.  It  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  following  out  of  the  design  already  noticed 
to  identify  the  name.  Jehovah  in  the  course  of  the  history  with 
all  the  other  designations  of  the  Godhead,  that  this  is  done.  In 
the  Adonai  Jehovah  of  ch.  xv.  the  word  was  used  rather  as  a 
prefix  of  respect ;  now  it  appears  as  a  substantive  title  applied 
to  Jehovah,  just  as  in  the  last  chapter  Jehovah  was  identified 
with  £1-Shaddai,  and  previously  with  other  titles  and  jdesigna- 
tions,  and  as  we  shall  further  observe  it  to  be  in  the  sequel.  The 
conversation  in  which  Abraham  pleads  for  the  cities  of  the  plain 
is  marked  by  several  peculiarities,  besides  the  expressions  which 
are  supposed  to  characterise  the  Jehovist's  manner  of  speaking. 
Amongst  the  Jehovistic  forms  which  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has 
noticed,  may  be  instanced  the  use  of  the  word  *)tt83  tor  propter, 
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and  ^V(,  fortasse}  This  latter  is  repeated  eeveral  times,  the 
former  more  than  once ;  but  the  repetition  in  a  recurring  form,  as 
here,  is  only  equivalent  to  a  single  instance.  It  has  been  already- 
observed  that  there  are  in  this  book  several  instances  of  passages, 
on  which  the  writer  has  exercised  his  skill  in  giving  th«n  a 
peculiar  artificial  form,  whereby  they  stand  out  as  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  The  commencing  passage,  with, 
its  heptameral  subdivision  and  its  peculiar  repetitions,  is  one. 
The  next  passage,  as  already  fully  exhibited,  is  another.  The 
genealogies  in  v.  and  xL  may  be  instanced  likewise,  and  the 
blessing  of  Jacob's  sons  in  ch.  xlix.  The  present  passage  is  also 
an  instance  of  a  striking  character.  And  it  is  plain  that  these 
passages  being  designedly  composed  in  a  style  sui  generis^  any 
peculiarities  they  contain  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  evidences 
of  the  general  style,  or  habit  of  thinking  or  speaking,  peculiar  to 
the  writer,  any  more  than  their  peculiarity  of  form,  and 
special  mannerisms,  should  be  regarded  as  indicating  authors 
different  not  only  from  each  other,  but  also  £rom  the  writer  or 
writers  of  other  parts  of  the  book.  The  character  of  some  oi 
these  passages  as  odes  or  poemjB,  and  of  others  as  singular  in- 
stances which  it  was  wished  to  particularise  for  recitation  or 
recollection,  may  accoimt  for  their  special  form.  The  first  of 
the  expressions  above-mentioned  occurs  in  iii.  17,  where  the 
curse  of  the  ground  for  man's  sake  is  mentioned,  and  in  viiL  21, 
which  adds  nothing  as  being  an  evident  reference  to  the  former. 
It  occurs  again  in  xii.  13,  16,  and  in  xvii.  4,  instances  too  few 
to  establish  a  style  through  so  wide  a  range  of  composition. 
The  other  word,  besides  here,  only  occurs  in  xvi.  2  and  xxiv.  5, 
instances  still  fewer,  and  is  therefore  no  indication  of  style. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pt.  v.  Crit.  AnaL  p.  73,  says  in  regard 
to  18, 19,  that  ''  the  change  to  the  tlurd  person  in  t?.  19,  '  that 
Jehovah  may  bring  upon  Abraham  what  he  hath  spoken  con- 
cerning him,^  seems  to  imply  that  we  have  here  an  interpola- 

1  This  panage  has  another  mstance  of  the  alliteratiye  tendency  of  the  writer, 
^\  -Ij^jj;,  <•  dust  and  ashes,"  v.  27. 
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tion  by  a  strange  hand/'  And  accordingly  he  assigns  v.  18^  19 
to  the  Deuteronomist.  The  change  of  person,  howeyer,  could 
only  indicate  an  interpolation  as  regards  the  clauses  in  which 
the  third  person  appears,  and  is  no  reason  for  attributing  the 
previous  clause  of  v.  19  and  v.  ].8  to  this  strange  hand.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  change  of  person  does  not  separate  the 
latter  clauses  of  v.  19  firom  the  previous  parts  of  that  verse  and 
V.  18,  it  does  not  indicate  any  strange  hand  at  all.  But  it  is  of 
moment  to  the  Bishop  to  withdraw  v.  18  from  the  Jehovist,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  the  expression,  *'  nations  of  the  earth,''  and  not 
'^  kindreds  of  the  ground,"  as  in  xii.  3,  and  xxviii.  14,  the 
reason  for  which  in  those  places  has  been  shown.  The  entire 
passage  (17-21)  should  be  introduced  with  a  pluperfect  in  trans- 
lating, the  future  with  the  vau  conversive  having  been  dropped, 
and  the  past  form  substituted,  "  And  Jehovah  had  said."  The 
second  stage  of  the  narrative  thus  commenced  extends  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

The  third  part  of  the  section  extends  from  the  commencement 
of  xix.  to  V.  28  of  that  chapter.  There  occurs  no  mention  of 
G-od  in  it  until  v.  14  where  the  angel  says  that  "  Jehovah  will 
destroy  this  city."  Then  in  v.  16  Jehovah  is  merciful  to  Lot ; 
and  in  9.  24  Jehovah  rains  fire  and  brimstone  from  Jehovah  out 
of  heaven ;  and  finally  in  the  morning  Abraham  goes  to  the  place 
where  he  had  stood  before  Jehovah,  the  whole  history  of  this 
event  from  the  commencement  being  thus  strictly  Jehovistic 
in  the  use  of  the  Divine  name  by  the  author.  This  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  narrative,  in  which  God  appears 
in  a  bodily  form,  and  in  personal  converse  with  Abraham ;  and 
having  in  this  form  announced  the  destruction  of  the  condemned 
cities,  then  the  same  personal  Jehovah  rains  on  them  fi^  and 
brimstone  from  Jehovah  out  of  heaven,  while  at  the  dose  the 
reference  to  the  conversation  between  Abraham  and  Jehovah 
connects  the  whole  narrative  into  one. 

The  LXX.  have  dea;  instead  of  Kvpio<:  in  xviiL  1,  and  0^ 
again  in  the  question,  '^Is  anything  too  hard  for  Jehovah?" 
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V.  14y  where  the  idea  Biinply  of  Divine  power  would  have  made 

Elohim  appropriate  even  In  a  JehoTistic  connexion.     On  tlie 

other  hand  they  have  icupio^  for  Adonai  as  well  as  for  Jehoyah. 

The  passage  is  properly  closed  at  xix.  28^  when  Abraham  sees 

the  smoke  ascend  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  a  new  section 

» 

begins  with  a  formal  introduction. 

§  9.    Oh.  zix.  29-38.    LOT  AND  HIS  DAUGHTERS.    ELOHISTIC. 

The  author  having  brought  the  histoiy  of  the  destructioa  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain  to  a  dose,  and  having  left  Lot  in  Zoar 
before  that  event,  now  proceeds  to  describe  his  subsequent  his- 
tory.    To  this  he  prefixes  a  recapitulatory  preface,  in  which  he 
reverts  to  the  overthrow  with  the  customary  allusive  reference 
to  it,  as  usual  at  the  commencement  of  sections  in  respect  to 
some  previously  mentioned  event  now  specified  as  a  note  of  time, 
and  refers  to  God's  regard  for  Abraham,  and  to  his  deliverance 
of  Lot  for  Abraham's  sake.    He  does  this,  perhaps,  with  special 
reference  to  the  misconduct  about  to  be  mentioned ;  it  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  Lot,  or  his  family,  that  the  Divine  interposition 
for  his  deliverance  was  made,  but  only  on  accoimt  of  Clod's 
regard  for  Abraham.    Li  this  the  idea  of  Jehovah  conversing 
personally  with  Abraham  had  passed  from  the  writer's  mind. 
He  is  now  only  concerned  with  the  Divine  justice  exercised  on 
the  depraved  cities,  and  the  vindication  of  the  Divine  character 
in  delivering  a  family  of  such  an  evil  moral  dispo&ijition  as  it 
manifested  afterwards.     It  is  true  Lot  himself,  as  compared 
with  the  people  of  Sodom,  was  stiU  ''just  Lot;"  yet  how  low 
his  moral  instincts  must  have  fallen  may  be  gathered  from  the 
proposal  he  made  respecting  his  daughters  to  the  men  of 
Sodom.    It  is  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  with  respect  to  an 
implied  vindication  of  the  Divine  character,  that  we  may  sup* 
pose  the  Elohim  of  v.  29  to  have  been  used.    The  LXX.  agroe 
with  the  Hebrew  in  this  case. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  makes  all  this  Jehovistic,  with  the 


^^ 
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exception  of  v,  29^  wliich  fhe  partitionists  in  general  regard  as 
the  Elohist's  only  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Oomorrah.  Surely  so  important  an  event  would  scarcely  have 
been  introduced  merely  in  this  allusive  way :  '^  It  came  to  pass 
in  Elohim  destroying  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Elohim  remem- 
bered Abraham/'  Plainly  this  way  of  alluding  to  an  important 
event  implies  previous  mention  of  it.  After  a  detailed  narrative 
of  the  whole  transaction  it  is  intelligible  enough ;  but,  as  the 
partitionists  will  have  it,  it  is  very  strange,  abrupt,  and  un- 
natural. But  we  have  seen  that  the  partitionists  have  been 
already  obliged  to  introduce  in  the  Elohistic  narrative  the 
great  initial  fact  of  the  patriarchal  history,  the  departure  from 
Haran,  in  a  like  allusive  manner  in  xii.  4,  last  clause. 

The  critics  represented  by  Dr.  Davidson  give  this  passage 
after  v.  29  to  the  compiler,  because  it  looks  like  ix.  18-27. 
But  the  Bishop  of  Natal  gives  it  to  the  Jehovist.  Amongst 
the  few  points  on  which  he  relies  for  identifying  the  passage 
with  the  Jehovist's  writings,  one  is  the  use  of  N^3,  "go 
in,''  to  denote  sexual  intbrcourse,  and  another  the  use  of 
i?^,  "  to  lie,"  carnally,  with  DV.  As  the  Jehovist  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  jn^y'  "  to  know,"  in  the  same  sense,  and  these 
are  the  three  ways  of  expressing  that  matter  in  Hebrew,  the 
Jehovist  has  appropriated  to  himself  aU  the  words  expressing 
it,  as  the  Bishop  has  given  him  all  mention  of  that  act.  But  it 
is  plain  all  these  words  cannot  be  distinctive.  Another  similar 
case  is  the  use  of  HT33  and  n*1^SJX  for  the  "elder"  and 
"  younger."  But  as  the  Jehovist  has  also  7^*1^  and  y^  for  the 
"  elder,"  and  |M  for  the  "  younger,"  the  Jehovist  claims  all 
the  words  for  comparative  ages  also.  The  other  distinctions  are 
still  more  feeble, — ^the  indications  of  time,  "  that  night,"  the 
derivation  of  the  names  Moab  and  Ben  Ammi,  or  Ammon,  the 
paternity  of  the  Moabites^  and  Ammonites,  which  he  compares 
with  iv.  20,  21,  where,  however,  father  is  used  in  a  figurative 
sense,  and  not  as  here  of  natural  paternity,  and,  lastly,  the  use 
of  the  expression,  "tmto  this  day."    As  no  one  but  the  critics 
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question  the  Jehovist's  autlicrshipy  and  such  marks  as  these  can 
not  be  distinctiye  of  any  authorship,  they  prove  nothing  of  the 
separate  authorship  of  the  passage. 

i  10.    Gh.  XX.-XXI.  4    ABRAHAM  AT   OERAR,  TILL  THE  BIRTH   OF 

ISAAC.    ELOHISTIC  AND  JEHOYISTIO. 

The  sojourn  of  Abraham  in  the  Philistines'  country,  extend- 
ing over   a  considerable  period,   embraces  several  important 
transactions  so  distinct  in  themselves  as  naturally  to  form 
different  sections  of  the  narrative,  not  always  very  distinctly, 
but  still  sufficiently  marked  at  their  points  of  separation.     This 
first  section  cannot  be  confined  to  the  twentieth  chapter.    The 
transactions  connected  with  Sarah's  removal  into  the  house  of 
Abimelech,  and  her  subsequent  restoration  to  Abraham,  .will  be 
seen  to  connect  themselves  in  the  closest  maimer  with  the  birth 
of  Isaac.     While,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take  in  the  com- 
mencing verses  of  xxi.,  we  have  seen  reason  to  limit  the  section 
to  t?.  4.    So  far  as  it  relates  to  transactions  between  Abraham 
and  the  Philistine  Abimelech,  the  passage  is  naturally  Elohistic. 
The  author,  as  usual,  avoids  putting  the  name  Jehovah  into  the 
mouth  of  a  person  not  of  the  chosen  race,  and  makes  Abimelech 
address  God  by  the  title  Adonai,  while  Abraham,  speaking  to 
him,  naturally  uses  Elohim  as  the  more  intelligible  name,  in 
preference  to  any  proper  name  he  might  himself  have  privately 
employed.^    And  as  Abraham  thus  uses  Elohim,  the  historian 

1  It  is  alBO  remarkable  that  Abraham,  inspealdng  to  Abimdeob,  v,  13,  Yises  a  plural 
verb  in  concord  with  Elohim,  contrary  to  the  general  usage  when  this  word  denotes 
the  tme  God,  or  God  ffenerically.  Some  particular  cause  is  to  be  looked  for,  when  an 
exceptional  usage  of  this  kind  takes  place.  In  the  present  case,  Hengstenbeig  attri- 
butes the  plnnu  Terb,  not  to  the  plural  form  of  Elohim,  but  to  the  same  canse  in 
which  this  originated,  namelr  the  desire  to  express  the  unlimited  excellencies  of  the 
divine  nature.  But  this  would  apply  to  all  cases  where  Elohim  occurs,  and  there  ia 
nothing  in  the  present  instance  to  account  for  such  a  desire  being  specially  manifested. 
The  same  cause  which  occasioned  the  use  of  Elohimr  in  9. 18  in  rerarence  to  the  Jeho* 
vistio  xii.  1,  namely  the  suitableneaB  of  the  general  term  in  roeaking  to  Abimelech,  and 
the  weakness  displayed  by  Abraham  on  this  occasion,  may  hare  led  to  the  use  of  the 
plural  verb  abo.  On  the  supposition  that  Abimelech  was  a  polytheiBt,  or  bad  no 
definite  monotheistic  belief,  this  manner  of  speaking  might  have  seemed  more  likely 
to  hare  been  intelligible  to  him.  Hen^teiibeig  asserts  that  a  reference  to  the 
parallel  passages,  such  as  xxzt.  7,  Deut.  it.  7i  2  Sam*  tIL  28,  prores  that  this  could 
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&lls  into  the  same  use.  Not  associating  Jehoyah  in  his  mind 
with  Abimelechy  he  says  that  Elohim  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  v.  3,  and  again  in  v.  6,  where  the  article  of  reference 
identifies  the  dream  as  the  same,  not  a  different  dream,  as  the 
English  Version  would  make  it  appear.  On  this  article  of 
reference  prefixed  to  Elohim  we  have,  howeyer,  already  spoken 
sufficiently,  and  need  not  now  say  more  about  it.  This  Elohistic 
use  continues  to  v.  17,  where  we  are  told  that  Abraham  prayed 
to  Elohim,  so  named  as  it  was  probably  in  presence  of  Abi- 
melech,  and  Elohim  healed  Abimelech  and  his  wife,  and 
maidseryants,  or  rather  concubines  (VI^n&(ty  slayes  of  his 
harem),  and  they  gendered ;  not  bare  children^  as  in  the  English 
yersion,  for  the  yerb  is  masculine,  and  must  include  Abimelech 

not  be  the  cause,  as  all  most  be  explained  in  tbe  same  way.  Why  this  should  be 
expected  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The  special  circnmstances  of  each  case  may 
sufficiently  account  for  the  peculiar  usage  in  each  particular  case.  The  instance  in 
XXXV.  7  will  be  considered  hereafter,  as  aim)  xxxi.  o3,  not  referred  to  by  Hengstenberg. 
Bent.  iv.  7  is  not  a  parallel  case :  "What  nation  so  great,  which  hath  gods  nigh  unto 
them,  as  Jehovah  our  Grod  is  in  aU  things  we  call  upon  him  for?"  Here  Elohim, 
with  the  plural  adjective,  is  distinguished  from  Jehovah  the  Elohim  of  Israel,  and 
either  it  denotes  the  false  gods  of  the  heathen,  or  else  the  plural  use  is  intended  to  give 
the  expression  greater  indefiniteness,  q.d,  "  not  merely  not  Jehovah,  but  no  gods 
whatever."  In  2  Sam.  vii.  23  there  is  an  imitation  of  this  passage,  the  usage  of 
which  is  followed  in  this  respect,  though  there  is  all  through  the  passage  great  irregu- 
larity of  construction.    David,  addressing  God,  says,  "What,  like  thy  people,  Ske 

Israel,  one  nation  in  the  earth,  which  gods  went,  D^rp^'^Dpn,  to  redeem  for  him 

for  a  people,  and  to  make  for  him  a  name,  and  to  do  for  you  the  great  things,  and 
terrible  things  for  thy  land,  before  thy  people,  which  thou  redeemest  for  thee  from 
Egypt,  nations,  and  their  gods  ?"  It  is  impossible  to  build  much  on  the  construction  of 
BO  confused  a  passa^  as  this  now  is.  The  mtroduction,  however,  of  tiie  dause,  "  to  do 
for  jou  the  great  thm^*'  though  he  was  not  speaking  in  the  presence  of  the  people 
besides  the  general  similarity,  shows  that  he  nad  Deut.  iv.  7  in  view,  and  imitated 
that  in  the  plural  construction  of  the  verb  with  Elohim.  In  Exod.  xxi.  6  and  xxii. 
8,  9,  Elohim  is  possibly  used  to  denote  judges,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thus  used  also  in  Ps.  Iriii.  12,  "  Verily  there  are  D^DDfi^  O^SP^  ^^  the  earth," 
righteous  judges  as  opposed  to  the  unrighteous  implied'  in  c.  1,  "  Do  ye  judge 
:-.Vi.i_  rv  s»»    /v_  xv  .  -     ,  -    the  abstract — there  are 


question  thus  answered 

—  - — o    7— . . i — o o — " — ji  ™  whether  he  exercises  and 

manifests  his  judgment  in  the  earth.  It  is  finally  to  be  remarked  respecting  such 
exceptional  constructions,  that  though  one  naturally  expects  to  find  a  reason  for  their 
ooeurrenoe,  at  the  same  time  writers  do  occasionaUy  adopt* unusual  modes  of  expres- 
sion without  any  special  reason  observable  by  others,  or  even  felt  in  their  own  con- 
sdousnesB.  And  in  re^id  to  the  construction  of  words  connected  with  plural  forms 
having  a  singular  signification,  not  merely  transcribers,  but  even  the  orighial  writers 
would  always  be  liable  to  slide  unconsciously  into  the  observance  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  concord.  Ckmclusions,  therefore,  drawn  from  such  exoeptional  instances,  and 
expUnations  offered  to  account  for  them,  must  always  be  received  with  considerable 


reserve. 
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in  its  subject,  and  the  interral  did  not  admit  of  cliildbearing> 
(see  Eeil,  in  loc).  Now  no  one  could  suppose  from  the  pre- 
vions  account,  that  any  plague  had  been  inflicted  on  Abime- 
lech  and  his  women,  which  would  have  rendered  the  begetting* 
of  children  impossible,  and  plainly  something  is  necessary  to 
explain  this  statement  of  t?.  17.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
expected  explanation  in  p.  18.  God  had  fast  closed  every  womb 
for  the  house  (H^iHl /)  of  Abimelech,  on  account  of  Sarah,  Abra- 
ham's wife.^  But,  the  writer  adds,  in  contrast  with  this  (the 
1  in  xxL  1  is  evidently  adversative)  that  he  visited  Sarah  as  he 
had  said,  and  she  conceived  and  bare  a  son.  But  the  writer, 
though  he  had  uaei  Elohim  in  v.  17,  adopts  Jehovah  when  he 
mentions  the  Divine  interposition  on  behalf  of  Sarah,  and  con- 
tinues this  name  in  xxi,  1.  The  point  to  be  insisted  on  is,  that 
V.  18  of  XX.  is  necessary  to  explain  v.  17,  and  that  xxi.  1  stands  in 
the  closest  connexion  with  XX.  18.  The  writer  having  thus  intro- 
duced Jehovah  as  acting  on  behalf  of  Sarah,  and  fulfilling  the 
divine  promise  to  her,  '^  as  Jehovah  had  said,''  and  as  '*  Jehovali 
had  spoken,"  then  states  the  fact  of  Sarah's  conception  and 
bearing  of  Isaac,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  set  time  Elohim 
had  spoken  of  to  Abraham,  and  states  that  Abraham  circumcised 
Isaac  as  Elohim  had  commanded  him.  This  renewed  Elohim 
seems  pbunly  due  to  the  reference  in  the  writer's  mind  to  the 
promise  and  command  in  ch.  xvii.,  where,  though  it  is  Jehovah 
is  said  to  have  appeared  in  v.  1,  yet  it  was  under  the  name  of 
£1  Shaddai,  in  sequence  with  which  the  rest  of  that  chapter  is 
Elohistic.  It  might,  quite  unconsciously  to  himself,  have  hap* 
pened  that,  in  thus  reverting  to  ch.  xvii.,  the  Elohistic  use  would 
have  recurred,  yet  there  might  have  quite  easily  existed  a 
lurking  association  of  ideas  occasioning  it. 

While  we  have  thus  in  the  Jehovistic  part  a  reference  to  aa 
Elohistic  passage,  we  have  also  a  reference  in  the  Elohistic 

I  The  exprearion  in  the  Hebrew  is  ^29  ">^,  rendered  by  the  TiXX.  vw4it\€tem 
tf^atBt^,  denoting  an  external  hindrance,  which  acconnta  for  the  mention  of  tiie 
healing  of  Abimelech  also,  whoee  debility  had  a  ahare  in  the  de&nlL 


vam 
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to  a  JeliOTistic  passage.  For  the  request^  which  Abraham,  says 
he  had  made  of  Sarah  when  he  left  his  father's  house,  seems  to 
be  only  a  generalised  form  of  the  same  request  particularly 
described  in  ch.  xiL,  and  the  reference  is  probably  to  that 
occasion  as  the  time  when  the  request  was  made. 

The  LXX.  all  through,  except  in  xxi.  2  where  they  have 
Kupio^,  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  the  use  of  the  Divine  appella- 
tions. 

The  entire  of  this  narrative  in  ch.  xx.  is,  however,  ascribed 
by  the  partitionists  to  the  junior  Elohist,  with  the  exception 
of  9.  18,  which  is  given  to  the  Jehovist,  but  with  what  pre- 
tension it  is  hard  to  say,  except  that  it  contains  the  name  Je- 
hovah. The  pretence  for  giving  this  narrative  to  the  junior 
Elohist  is  that  it  is  merely  a  varied  repetition  of  the  story  of 
Sarah's  introduction  into  the  house  of  Pharaoh  when  Abraham 
went  into  Egypt,  xii.  10-19,  the  same  thing  having  nearly 
happened  also  to  Bebekah  at  Gerar.  Davidson  indeed  admits 
"  it  is  true  that  in  these  rude  times  the  same  event  may  have 
happened  in  different  places,  at  considerable  intervals  of  time ; 
and  that  diflBimilar  as  well  as  Hie  circumstances  are  connected 
with  each  narrative."  He  adds,  however,  that  it  is  remarkable 
that  two  events  so  strikingly  alike  should  have  occurred  in, 
Abraham's  life.  It  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  an  event,  which 
the  custom  of  the  times  rendered  so  probable  that  Abraham 
took  a  special  precaution  against  consequent  danger  to  himself, 
should  have  taken  place  a  second  time  under  like  circumstances. 
Nothing  moreover  is  said  of  the  preservation  of  Sarah's  charms 
to  so  late  a  period  of  her  life,  which  he  thinks  is  implied  in  the  fact 
that  she  was  taken  into  Abimelech's  harem.^    The  occasional  use 


1  Af  the  nttratiTe  inresiippoBM  that  at  thif  time  Sarah  had  nuracnloYialT  acqidreci  a 
renewal  of  the  capability  of  ohildbearing,  perhape  this  story  is  introanoea  to  in- 
dicate that  at  the  same  time,  in  this  the  year  of  her  pregnancy,  she  had  acquired 
snch  a  renewal  of  the  natural  conoomitantphysical  attributes,  as  would  render  her 
childbeanng  a  matter  of  less  curiosity.  Tne  nazratiye  also  presupposes  such  pro* 
longed  ages,  as  would  make  a  prolongation  of  oomparatiTely  youthful  appearance  not 
improbaue.  This  story  shoula  Uierwore  be  judged  in  connexion  with,  and  not  ^Murt 
fimn,  the  other  particulars  of  the  narratiTe. 

2» 
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of  the  veil  in  public,  and  even  by  women  of  loose  character, 
xxxviii.  14,  would  often  render  it  doubtful  what  was  the  age  or 
appearance  of  women ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  might  be 
seized  and  taken  into  the  harem  without  respect  to  their  charms^ 
to  be  employed  in  any  capacity  for  which  they  might  be  suited^ — 
as  wives  if  attractive,  as  servants  if  otherwise,*-or  else  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  ransom.  AWmdech  nuiy  not  even  have  seeii 
Sarah,  when  he  dreamed  the  dream  related  in  this  chapter.  It  is 
not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  Davidson  says  '*  there  is  some 
room  for  doubting  the  identity  of  the  facts  on  which  these  por- 
tions of  the  history  are  foimded/'  The  last  verse  of  the  chapter^ 
containing  the  name  Jehovah,  is  evidently  an  integral  part  of 
this  narrative,  and  its  necessary  connexion  with  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  supposition  of  different  authorship.^ 

While  the  allegation  that  this  passage  contains  only  a  varied 
account  of  the  transaction  related  in  xii.  10-19,  which  was 
atbibuted  to  the  Jehovist,  affords  a  pretext  for  not  assigning  it 
to  the  same  writer,  a  pretext  for  giving  it  to  the  junior  Elohist 
in  preference  to  the  earlier  Elohist  is  foimd  in  t>,  1.  ''That 
it  cannot  belong  to  the  primitive  document  is  shown  by  the 
commencement,  'Abraham  journeyed  from  thence,  DQ^/  im- 
plying a  definite  locality  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  whereas  no 
such  abode  is  given  before  in  the  Elohist,  who  speaks  vaguely 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  (xii.  6,  xiii  12,  xvi.  3) ;''  Davidson,  p.  45. 
He  forgets  that  this  argument  is  against  the  junior  Elohist 
no  less  than  against  his  predecessor,  inasmuch  as  the  only- 
passage  previously  ascribed  to  him,  xvi.  2,  does  not  make 
mention  of  the  land  of  Canaan  at  all,  or  of  any  locality.  The 
existence  of  this  adverb,  referring  to  a  definite  locality,  is  there- 
fore an  argmnent  for  connecting  the  present  passage  with  that 
which  does  specify  such  a  locality,  namely  ch.  xviii.  xix.,  which 

left  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre.    And  thus  the  present 

• 

1  The  Bishop  of  Natal  adopts  the  notion  of  different  authorship  with  this  reaerre, 
that  the  later  Elohist  may  pernaps  have  been  the  Jehoyist  at  a  different  period  of  his 
life.  To  this  conjecture  of  the  Bishop,  made  more  than  once,  attention  wul  be  paid  at 
the  proper  time. 
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Elohistic  passage  lA  touted  with  the  Jehoyistic  chapters  xviii. 
xix.  We  are  indebted  to  the  partitionists  themselves  for  this 
argument,  which,  i^  it  proves  anything,  proves  the  Jehovistic 
origin  of  the  present  passage,  and  so  disproves  the  events  related 
in  it  to  be  only  a  different  version  of  the  same  that  were 
previously  told  by  the  Jehovist  in  xii.  10-19.  A  cause  which 
depends  on  arguments  thus  destructive  of  one  another  has  little 
claim  on  our  respect. 

The  assertion  that  its  entire  spirit  and  tone  are  inconsistent 
with  the  older  Elohist  is  too  vague  to  be  grappled  with, 
and  depends  entirely  on  the  correctness  of  the  adjudication 
of  the  several  previous  passages  to  each  writer  respectively. 
But  it  is  alleged  that  ''the  manner  of  expression  approaches 
that  of  the  Jehovist,"  to  whose  age  the  junior  Elohist  is  supposed 
to  have  been  nearer  than  to  that  of  the  older  Elohist.  The 
proofs  of  this  assertion  are  these: — 1.  Abraham  is  called  a 
prophet.  Prophets  and  prophesying  are  not  mentioned  else- 
where in  this  book.  In  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch  they 
are  mentioned  in  only  three  places,^  besides  in  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, to  which,  however,  the  partitionists  have  precluded 
themselves  from  appealing,  by  disallowing  the  appeal  in  a  case 
adverse  to  their  views.  **  Passages  in  Deuteronomy  should  be 
cautiously  referred  to  the  documents  in  question,  because  the 
Deuteronomist  himself  writes  much  of  that  book.''  So  says 
Davidson,  i.  p.  26,  in  reference  to  the  different  phrases  used  to 
express  the  making  of  a  covenant.  The  other  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  too  few  to  establish  any  distinctive  usage. — 2. 
''  The  coming  of  God  in  a  dream  to  Abimelech.''  As  all  the 
dreams  of  this  book  are  given  to  the  junior  Elohist  himself^ 
excepting  one  of  Pharaoh's  dreams,  which  is  given  to  the  Je- 
hovist, this  is  an  odd  instance  of  approaching  the  manner  of  the 
Jehovist. — 3.  "  Elohim  in  the  plural."  This  has  been  abready 
noticed,  and  calls  for  no  further  remark. — 4.  "  My  land  is  before 
thee,"  XX.  15.    The  phrase  occurs,  beside  the  present  instance, 

1  Exod.  yii.  1,  Nmn.  xi.  24-29,  xii.  6. 
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in  xiiL  9.  What  does  a  single  instance  like  this  proye  P — 5. 
^^  *'  the  sonih  country/'  v.  1.  Beside  the  present  instance, 
this  word  is  used  four  times  in  places  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist, 
and  once  by  the  supposed  Redactor.  The  summary  notices  to 
which  the  Elohistic  narratiye  is  reduced  in  the  later  part  of  the 
book)  and  the  absence  from  it  of  all  joumeyings^  sufficiently 
account  for  the  want  of  local  terms  in  it. — 6.  Tpri  H^,  v.  13. 
This  phrase  is  the  counterpart  of  |n  M^^  already  remarked  on, 
and  likely  to  occur  in  narratives  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
would  contain  the  latter  phrase.  The  subject  matter,  on  which 
the  passages  given  to  the  Elolust  treat,  does  not  afford  scope  for 
its  employment.  If,  however,  these  arguments  tend  to  prove 
anything,  it  is  the  identity  of  authorship  between  the  present 
passage  and  the  parts  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  reference  to  a  definite  locality  in  v.  .1  connects  it 
with  ch.  xviii.,  which  is  Jehovistic  in  its  character,  and  how  the 
concluding  Jehovistic  verse  must  also  belong  to  it.  Everything 
that  has  been  adduced  tends  to  contradict  the  supposition  of  its 
so-called  junior-Elohistic  authorship.  The  existence  of  this 
writer  has  only  been  imagined,  in  order  to  account  for  passages 
which,  on  the  grounds  that  support  the  supposition  of  a  plurality 
of  authors,  could  not  well  be  ascribed  to  the  separated  Elohist 
or  Jehovist.  Whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  his 
existence,  tends  to  weaken  the  proofs  of  a  plurality  of  authors, 
inasmuch  as  the  other  documents  are  thus  separately  embar- 
rassed with  the  very  difficulties,  which  have  been  supposed  to 
require  or  support  the  supposition  of  separate  authorship.  Here 
a  plainly  Jehovistic  passage  contains  particulars,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  have  been  only  a  repetition,  in  another  form,  of 
a  tradition  already  given  by  the  Jehovist  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  narrative  ascribed  to  himu 

Dr.  Davidson  and  his  authorities  give  the  first  verse  of 
xxi.  to  the  junior  Elohist,  notwithstanding  its  Jehovistio 
character,  which  comes  as  abruptly  and  with  as  little  to 
explain  it  after  the  Elohism  of  the  previous  narrative  ascribed 


^■^■■■^^ 
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to  him  in  xx.,  as  it  would  if  the  whole  were  the  compositioil 
of  one  writer  ufling  both  names.  The  first  and  last  clauses 
of  V.  2  are  then  given  to  the  Elohist,  and  the  second  to  the 
Jehovist^  !?•  3  to  the  junior  Elohist,  and  4,  5^  to  the  Elohist, 
with  a  similar  interchange  of  short  sentences  and  clauses  be- 
tween these  and  the  compiler  through  the  chapter.  The  Bishop 
of  Natal,  however,  unhesitatingly  gives  all  from  «?.  1  to  the  end 
of  5  to  the  Elohist,  fully  perceiving  the  improbability  of  the 
subdivision  made  by  other  critics.  His  principal  reasons  for 
giving  these  verses  to  the  Elohist  are  of  course  the  references 
to  xviL  To  be  sure,  if  that  chapter  is  by  a  separate  author  the 
references  to  it  may  have  been  by  the  same ;  though  according 
to  the  notion  of  a  Jehovist,  who  worked  upon  the  original 
Elohistic  document,  his  referring  to  that  chapter  would  not 
seem  impossible.  He  instances,  as  an  indication  of  likeness 
between  this  and  another  assumed  Elohistic  passage,  the  collo- 
cation of  the  words,  "  Sarah  conceived  and  bare,"  as  compared 
with  '^ Abraham  expired  and  died,''  as  if  in  both  places  the 
collocation  was  not  natural,  that  which  happens  first,  conception 
or  expiring,  being  placed  before  what  must  come  last,  namely 
bearing  or  dying. 

{  11.  Ch.  XXI.  ff-21.    THE   DISMISSAL   OF   HA6A&   AND   ISHMAEL. 

ELOHISTIC. 

The  break  between  this  and  the  preceding  section  is  not 
strongly  marked.  But  the  previous  narrative  already  gave 
sufficient  indications  of  Abraham's  age  at  the  time  of  Isaac's 
birth,  namely  his  age,  ninety-nine  years,  when  the  promise 
was  given  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son  at  the  same  time  in  the 
next  year,  and  then  the  fulfilment  of  that  pronuse  '^  at  the  set 
time,"  xvii.  21,  xxL  2 ;  and  the  repetition  of  his  age  now,  with  the 
allusive  way  in  which  Isaac's  birth  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  it,  after  having  been  already  described  and  then  followed  by 
the  mention  of  subsequent  matters,  agrees  with  the  prefatory 
commencement  of  other  sections  also.    The  expression  of  Sarah 
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that  GtoA  had  made  her  laugh,  and  that  others  would  laogli 
with  her,  and  of  her  delight  at  having  an  infant  to  nurse,  seema 
prefixed  to  the  subjoined  narratiye  in  special  contrast  to  the 
mocking  laughter  of  Ishmael.  It  was  in  this  connexion  with 
Isaac's  name  and  Sarah's  laughter  that  the  sting  of  Ishmael's 
mocking  laughter  had  its  existence.  The  critics,  therefore, 
who  give  yerses  6  and  7  to  the  Jehovist,  because  of  the  refer- 
ence to  Sarah's  laughter  in  ch.  xviiL,  as  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  or 
to  the  junior  Elohist  as  others,  and  then  give  t?.  9  to  a  different 
author,  show  a  great  insensibiUfy  to  the  connecting  line  of  thought 
that  imites  these  verses.  As  a  reason  for  withholding  the  passage 
8-20  from  the  Elohist,  the  Bishop  alleges,  amongst  some  veiy 
slender  indications,  the  use  of  r^pM  instead  of  nn$^  in  describing 
Eagar.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  latter,  which,  he  says, 
is  always  used  by  the  Elohist,  is  in  all  the  passages  quoted  used 
for  a  woman's  handmaid,  and  does  not  ever  bear  the  additional 
meaning  of  a  maid  used  as  a  wife,  which  the  former  has  in  the 
case  of  Abimelech's  maids  in  xx.  17.  Here  too,  this  additional 
idea  has  place.  "  Cast  out,"  not  this  servant-maid^  but  *'  this 
servant-wife  and  her  son."  The  desire  to  find  verbal  differences 
lying  in  mere  habits  of  speaking  has  made  the  Bishop  often 
quite  insensible  to  the  niceties  of  language. 

In  assigning  this  narrative  of  the  dismissal  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  to  the  second  Elohist,  the  Bishop  gives  the  21st  verse 
to  the  Jehovist,  but  others  the  last  half  of  v.  20,  on  tiie 
ground  that  the  same  writer  would  not  have  said  Ishmael  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness,  and  then  so  soon  after  that  he  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness  of  Faran.  But  this  is  very  weak.  The  wilderness 
in  2?.  20  is  of  course  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba,  where  they  first 
went,  or  simply  the  wilderness  in  general,  as  opposed  to  more 
cultivated  country.  There  he  grew  and  became  an  archer. 
Then  he  settled  finally  in  the  wilderness  of  Faran,  and  got 
married.  The  great  reason,  however,  for  assigning  the  passage 
in  general  to  the  second  Elohist  is  the  pretence^  that  this  story 
of  Hagar's  dismissal  is  only  another  form  of  the  previously 
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mentioned  flight  iu  the  JehoTistic  passage  ch.  xvi.  That  being  by 
the  Jehovisty  it  would  not  suit  the  theory  to  assign  the  repeti- 
tion of  it  to  the  Elohist,  who  is  supposed  to  have  preceded  the 
Jehovist.  If  it  belonged  to  the  Jehoyist,  it  must  relate  to  a 
different  event,  and  would  afford  no  pretext  for  division.  The 
junior  Elohist  is  therefore  called  in  to  take  on  him  the  pater- 
nity  of  this  alleged  repetition.  That  '*  the  principal  circum- 
tances  are  identical/'  as  Davidson  alleges,  is  plainly  untrue* 
The  time  was  different,  the  one  being  before,  and  the  other 
after,  the  birth  of  Ishmael,  and  when  he  was  over  fifiieen  years 
of  age ;  the  first  was  a  voluntary  flight,  the  second  a  deliberate 
dismissal  by  Abraham  himself ;  the  places  were  different,  the  one 
being  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  the  other  in  that  of  Beersheba ; 
in  the  one  case  the  angel  finds  .her  sitting  by  a  well,  in  the 
other  she  looks  in  vain  for  water  until  the  angel  shows  it  to 
her ;  on  the  first  occasion  she  is  bid  return  to  her  house,  but  on 
the  other  nothing  of  this  kind  is  suggested,  nor  does  she  return 
as  she  did  before ;  in  the  one  case  the  name  to  be  given  to  the 
yet  unborn  child  is  intimated,  he  is  to  be  called  Ishmael  be- 
cause Jehovah  had  heard  her  supplication ;  in  the  other  the  name 
is  not  mentioned,  but  aUusion  made  to  its  import.  The  only 
points  of  agreement  are  the  jealousy  of  Sarah,  so  likely  to  have 
broken  out  again,  and  the  appearance  of  the  angel.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  the  occurrence,  in  its  transmission  through 
two  independent  channels,  could  take  such  different  forms.  The 
confirmation  which  Davidson  says  the  supposition  derives  from 
the  fact  that  the  one  account  is  for  the  most  part  junior- 
Mohistic,  the  other  Jehovistic,  is  null;  this  supposed  fact  is 
inferred  from  the  imagined  identity  of  the  transaction,  and 
cannot  in  its  turn  confirm  the  supposition  of  this  identity. 
This  is  the  character  of  much  of  the  reasoning  which  pervades 
the  entire  discussion.  The  verses  which  introduce  the  ili«Tm'fl«ft1 
of  H!agar  and  her  son,  namely  8  and  9,  bring  the  difference  of  the 
occasion  of  this  from  that  of  her  previous  flight  into  such  pro- 
minence, that  it  seemed  better  to  assign  these  as  an  after  inven- 
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tion  to  the  Bedactor^  than  to  leave  them  as  part  of  the  original 
narratim  The  Redactor  finding  this  second  narrative,  and 
unwilling  to  let  it  appear  as  a  somewhat  incansistent  repetition, 
of  a  former  narrative,  makes  an  occasion  for  it,  as  the  account 
of  a  difibrent  transaction,  by  fabricating  the  feast  at  the  time  of 
Isaac's  weaning,  and  Ishmael's  mocking  on  that  occasion !  Any 
theory  may  be  proved,  if  it  is  allowable  to  resort  to  sadi  con- 
trivances to  evade  the  difficulties  that  o£Eev  themselves.  Though 
the  intervention  of  the  angel  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  resem- 
blance between  this  and  the  earlier  story,  and  certainly  has  no 
appearance  of  an  interpolation  in  o.  17,  the  clause, ''  an  angel 
of  God  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,"  is  here  given  to  the 
Bedactor ;  and  then  the  appearance  of  angels  is  said  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  Redactor,  as  here  and  in  zxviiL  12 ;  see 
p.  28.  He  says  the  appearance  of  angels  is  in  the  junior  Elohist 
and  Bedactor,  referring  to  these  passages.  Is  this  a  contrivance 
to  make  a  distinctive  characteristic  for  these  P 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  makes  this  the  earlier  story,  and 
supposes  the  Jehovist  to  have  inserted  the  other  in  ch.  xvL, 
either  not '' perceiving  that  he  was  introducing  a  contradiction, 
or,  possibly  with  the  intention  of  cancelling  this  earlier  notice.** 
What  may  not  be  proved,  if  we  may  prop  a  theory  with  con- 
jectures of  this  kind  P  The  BiBhop  adds,  "  It  is  plain,  however, 
as  we  have  said,  that  the  account  if  Elohistic  was  first  written, 
since  if  this  writer  had  had  before  him  the  narrative  in  xvL 
4-14,  he  would  hardly  have  said  in  xxi.  19,  "  She  saw  a  well  of 
water,"  without  identifying  the  well  in  some  way  with  that 
which  was  already  so  conspicuous  in  the  story."  But  why 
should  he  have  done  so,  if  he  did  not,  as  he  very  well  might  not, 
intend  the  same  well  to  be  understood  P  If  he  was  writing  in 
good  faith,  he  might  very  naturally  have  believed  it  different. 
If  he  was  inventing  a  second  story,  it  would  have  been  clumsy 
to  bring  the  fugitives  to  the  same  well.^ 

^  The  diffio^ilty  arismg  from  the  sappoeed  size  of  iBhmael,  as  greater  than  to  be 
home  br  Hagar,  is  met  bj  the  Bishop  by  a  story  of  a  Znlii.  "  Unkungo,  aon  of 
UmpanoB,  king  of  the  Zulus,  itas  just  soch  a  lad  as  this,  and  vary  fiit,  wh»i  he  fled 
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In  regard  to  the  Elohism  of  this  paaaage^  it  is  intelligible 
enough  on  the  supposition  of  a  single  author.  In  Sarah's  wordsy 
''Elohim  hath  made  me  to  laugh/'  we  see  an  implied  contrast 
between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural ;  this  was  a  pleasure 
that  came  to  her,  not  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  but  by  the 
direct  interposition  of  Divine  power.  Then  this  feeling  of  con- 
trast between  the  Divine  and  himian  may  have  still  continued  in 
the  writer's  mind,  and  he  may  have  ascribed  the  communication  to 
Abraham  in  reference  to  Hagar  and  her  son  to  Elohim,  as  if 
to  imply  that  it  was  not  Sarah's  desire  nor  his  own  will  that 
made  him  dismiss  them,  but  a  Divine  command,  just  as  after- 
wards it  is  a  Divine  command,  and  not  a  human  fiEtncy,  that  makes 
him  go  to  offer  up  Isaac.  Then  when  we  come  to  Hagar  herself 
in  the  wilderness,  it  was  natural  to  represent  her  in  commimica- 
tion  with  Mohim,  not  with  Jehovah,  as  being  an  Egyptian.  It  is 
true  it  was  the  angel  of  Jehovah  that  found  her  in  xvi.  7,  and  bid 
her  return  home.  But  then  Hagar  was  still  identified  with  the 
Abrahamio  &mily,  though  she  herself  only  used  the  name  El ; 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  identifying 
Jehovah  with  the  name  El-roi,  as  with  other  names  and  titles 
in  other  places,  that  Jehovah  was  there  used.  Now  Hagar  is 
finally  severed  from  Abraham,  and  Jehovah  would  thus  be  less 
appropriate.  Moreover,  the  name  Elohim  seems  also  to  have 
been  here  specially  used  in  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Ishmael,  **  GFod  heard"  (Ishma-Elohim)  ^^  the  voice  of  the 
lad." 

The  LXX.  coincide  with  the  Hebrew  in  this  usage  in  the 
present  section. 

}  12.    Gh.  XXI.  22-82.    THE  COVENANT  AT  BEEBSHEBA.    ELOHISTIC. 

This  passage  is  also  naturally  Elohistic.  Abimelech  does  not 
of  course  use  Jehovah,  and  says  to  Abraham  that  Elohim  is 

from  hif  brother'B  fvaj  not  long  ago;  and  he  was  then  carried  by  his  mother  and 
might  hare  been '  cast  under  a  tree'  by  her,  if  dying  of  tbint,  or  liftea  up  and  grasped 
by  the  hand;  and  he  * grew-np'  afterwards  in  l^ataL" 
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with  him,  and  asks  him  to  swear  by  Elohim*  This  Abraham 
does,  but  makes  no  use  of  the  name  of  God  as  &r  as  the  narra* 
tive  represents  this  transaction.  The  LXX.  agree  with  the 
Hebrew.  The  passage  is  ascribed  to  the  second  Elohist,  as  in 
sequence  with  ch.  xx. 

This  section  seems  naturally  to  dose  at  Abimelech's  return  into 
the  land  of  the  Philistmes,  though  there  is  no  decided  break  of 
sections.  Only  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter  is  wholly  different, 
and  belongs  to  a  considerably  subsequent  period.  The  question 
is,  therefore,  at  what  point  the  diTiedon  of  sections  should  be 
mada  The  reasons  for  dividing  at  the  end  of  v.  32  will  pre- 
sently be  stated. 

{  18.  Ck.  zxi.  88,  84-zxn.  1-19.   THE  OFFERING  OF  ISAAC.  ELOHISTIG 

AND   jrEHOVISTIO. 

w 

One  reason  for  commencing  a  new  section  at  xxi.  33  is  the 
absence  of  the  name  of  Abraham  in  t?.  33.  If  this  verso  had 
been  written  in  immediate  coimexion  with  the  preceding,  or 
introduced  into  immediate  connexion  with  it  by  a  different 
writer,  the  ambiguity  arising  from  the  tetct  that  the  subject 
in  9.  32  is  Abimelech  would  have  been  avoided.  K  it  is  joined 
to  32,  the  natural  supposition  will  be  that  it  was  Abimelech 
planted  the  grove,  especially  as  Abraham  is  named  in  v.  34. 
This,  however,  was  plainly  not  intended  by  the  writer,  and  he 
would  scarcely,  if  writing  in  continuity,  have  left  out  Abraham. 
But  if  he  had  broken  the  connexion  with  v.  32,  so  that  Abime- 
lech was  no  longer  in  his  thoughts  as  the  subject  of  his  pre- 
vious sentence,  it  was  quite  possible  that  Abraham,  the  general 
subject  of  the  history,  should  have  been  brought  into  action  in 
the  three  first  clauses,  without  being  named  until  after  the  last 
verb  in  them.  Abraham  is  named,  however,  both  by  the  LXX. 
and  the  Samaritans  in  r.  33.  Another  reason  is,  that  in  xxii.  1 
it  is  not  simply  Elohim,  but  the  Elohim  that  tempts  Abraham, 
that  is,  the  Elohim  just  spoken  of  in  xxi.  33,  the  commence- 
ment of  xxii.  being  thus,  as  already  noticed,  brought  into 
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the  closest  connexion  with  the  last  verses  of  xxL  Abraham 
plants  a  grove^  and  he  invokes  there  Jehovah  by  the  name 
of  El-Olam^  the  everlasting  Gh)d.  It  has  already  been  noticed, 
that  the  worship  of  Gbd  under  certain  localised  names  and  titles 
seems  to  have  been  prevalent  in  those  times.  The  instances 
have  been  already  enumerated,  and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
in  the  present  case,  in  accordance  with  this  practice,  noticed : 
hreKcCSAaaro  ixei  to  6vofui  icvplov,  ^€09  aldvio^.  This  latter  ex- 
pression— an  equivalent  in  meaning,  or  nearly  so,  for  Jehovah — 
is  used  as  an  indeclinable  in  apposition  with  Svofia.  The 
writer,  having  thus  described  the  invocation  of  Jehovah  by  this 
localised  name,  mentions  that  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  PhiUs- 
tines'  country  many  days,  meaning  a  considerable  period,  inas-. 
much  as  Isaac  was  somewhat  grown  when  the  next  event  is 
introduced.  Then  after  these  things,  namely  all  that  had 
been  mentioned,  the  planting  of  the  grove,  the  invocation 
of  El-Olam  to  it,  and  the  sojourn  for  this  extended  period, 
the  Elohim,  the  God  whose  worship  Abraham  had  established 
for  himself  in  that  place,  tempts  him  as  described  in  this 
chapter.  The  article  of  reference  thus  connects  the  passages 
together,  and  accounts  for  the  Elohistic  character  of  the  com- 
mencement of  ch.  xxiL  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  while 
Abraham  speaks  of  God  as  simply  Elohim,  in  the  two  in- 
stances in  which  the  writer  himself  again  refers  to  the  com- 
mand expressed  ia  v.  1  Elohim  has  this  article  of  reference. 
The  Elohim  of  the  grove,  El-Olam,  gave  the  command,  v.  1 ; 
Abraham  went  to  the  place  of  which  the  Elohim  just  men- 
tioned had  told  him,  v.  3 ;  and  they  came  to  the  place  which 
that  Elohim  had  told  him  of,  v.  9.  This  continued  reference 
plainly  connects  the  command  with  some  special  manifestation 
of  God  to  Abraham  at  that  grove,  which  accounts  for  the 
writer's  use  of  the  name  in  his  own  person.  An  additional 
motive  to  the  use  of  the  name  in  t?.  1  is  the  contrast  to  be 
marked  between  this  temptation  as  proceeding  from  a  Divine 
source,  and  men's  ordinary  temptations  from  other  sources. 
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While  the  use  of  Elohim  hj  the  writer  himself  is  thus  ex- 
plained, its  nse,  as  attributed  to  Abraham  in  9.  8,  is  also  explained 
by  the  implied  contrast  between  Gk)d  and  man.  Itisasmuchasif 
Abraham  had  said  in  reply  to  the  question.  Where  was  the  lamb 
for  a  burnt  offering?  ''We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  that; 
Qod  will  see  to  that,  not  man/'  And  then  when  the  angel  says 
in  9.  12  ''  I  now  know  that  thou  fearest  Elohim,"  this  is  equiva^ 
lent  to  saying  that  he  was  a  godly  man ;  while  if  the  angel  had 
said,  ''I  know  that  thou  fearest  Jehovah,"  this  would  more 
naturally  signify  that  he  was.  a  worshipper  of  Jehoyah  as 
distinguished  from  some  other  God  that  other  men  served, 
which  is  not  at  all  what  is  intended.  At  the  same  time,  that 
Jehovah  should  be  introduced  at  the  crisis  of  the  story,  when  he 
comes  forward  in  a  personal  and  visible  form,  is  quite  natural, 
especially  as  this  is  the  last  and  greatest,  the  grand  crowning 
appearance  of  Gbd  to  Abraham.  On  the  other  hand  nothing  is 
gained  as  regards  the  use  of  the  names  of  Qoi  by  the  separa- 
tion of  14-18  from  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  inasmuch  as  v.  11, 
which  introduces  Jehovah,  must  remain  a  substantive  part  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  narrative,  and  is  necessary  to  render  the 
succeeding  verses  intelligible.  But  the  partitionists  themselves 
are  notagreed  to  which  of  the  writers  these  parts  must  respectively 
be  assigned.  Some,  as  Davidson,  will  have  the  early  part  to  be 
by  the  later  Elohist,  and  the  verses  14-18  by  the  Jehovist,  while 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  gives  these  verses  to  his  Deuteronomist,  and 
leaves  the  rest  to  the  Jehovist.  His  great  reason  is  that,  as  noted 
by  Delitzsch,  Jehovah  swears  by  himself,  as  he  does  nowhere  else 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  Patriarchs.  And  yet  Abraham  says 
in  xxiv.  7  that  Jehovah  had  sworn  unto  him,  which  the  Bishop 
•  will  not,  however,  allow  to  be  a  reference  to  this  passage, 
because  here  there  is  no  promise  of  the  land  as  there  mentioned. 
Still  it  is  an  instance  of  Jehovah  swearing.  Another  is  men- 
tioned in  xxvL  3.  The  Bishop  evades  these  by  saying  that  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah  was  regarded  by  the  Jehovist  as  equivalent 
to  an  oath.    The  separation  of  these  verses,  however,  is  con- 
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tradicted  by  a  very  striking  reference  in  one  of  them  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  story.  That  reference  is  in  the  name  which 
Abraham  gave  to  the  place  where  the  offering  was  made.  Je- 
hovah-jireh  is  manifestly  adopted  from  the  Elohimjireh  of 
17.  8 :  **  My  son,  Elohim  jireh,  Elohim  will  provide  himself  a 
lamb  for  a  bnmt-offering.^'  This  was  fulfilled  in  the  ram  caught 
in  the  thicket,  while  in  the  future  form  which  the  Patriarch 
still  preserves  in  the  name  Jehovah-jireh,  there  is  the  prophetic 
anticipation  of  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  reference  to 
V,  8  was  accidental,  and  the  existence  of  it  negatives  the  sup- 
position that  the  Jehovistic  verses  belonged  to  a  separate  and 
independent  narrative.  They  must,  if  not  d  primd  manu,  have 
been  a  simple  interpolation  of  a  later  writer,  who,  if  he  had 
written  with  this  reference  in  view,  would  rather  have  made  it 
more  exact  by  using  Elohim,  to  which  it  is  admitted  he  was 
not  averse  on  a  suitable  occasion,  or  would  have  changed  the 
Elohim  of  r.  8  to  Jehovah.  In  the  latter  clause,  '^  as  it  is 
said,  in  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen,''  or  ''in 
the  mount  the  Lord  shall  be  seen,''  the  impointed  Hebrew 
is  the  same  as  in  the  former,  n^^^  TftH^,  and  it  would  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  in  the  latter  case  the  verb  would  have 
been  read  actively,  as  in  the  former — Jehovah  will  provide. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  while  the  pointing  in  the  first  case  is 
active,  i1^!,  in  the  second  it  is  passive,  T\X^.  Now  the 
LXX.  by  their  respective  translations,  icvpio^  elBep^  and  Kupto^ 
&^0fly  show  that  in  their  time  the  word  was  in  the  first  instance 
read  actively,  and  in  the  second  as  a  passive,  just  as  now  in 
the  pointed  Hebrew,  a  clear  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  tradi- 
tional vocalisation  in  this  case.  A  writer  having  in  view  a  pro-  * 
verbial  saying  of  his  day,  would,  if  inventing,  have  been  much 
more  likely  to  have  made  Abraham's  words,  in  giving  the 
name  Jehovah-jireh,  accord  with  this  proverbial  saying,  than 
to  have  made  an  inexact  reference  to  the  words  of  9.  8.  For 
what  is  purposely  done  is  always  more  likely  to  be  exact  than 
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what  proceeds  from  spontaneouBy  and  it  may  be  unconscious^ 
suggestion.^ 

The  TiXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  this  section  as  regards 
the  names  of  God. 

i  13.    Gh.  xxn.  20-24,  zxni.    FAMILY  OF  KAHOB,  DEATH  OF  SARAH, 
AND  PUBCHASE  OF  A  BURIAL  PLACE.   ELOHIM  IN  ONE  INSTANCE. 

The  concluding  verses  of  ch.  xxii.^  which  have  no  connezion 
with  what  precedes,  seem  to  have  been  prefixed  to  xxiii.  with  the 
design  of  introducing  to  the  reader  the  new  female,  through  whom 
the  descent  of  the  promised  race  was  to  take  place,  simultaneously 
with  the  removal  of  Sarah  from  the  scene.  Hence  we  have  the 
names  of  Milcah's  and  the  other  children  of  Nahor,  with  the  one 
grandchild  Bebekah,*  enumerated  immediately  before  the  men- 
tion of  Sarah^s  age  and  death.  But  while  ch.  xxiii.  is  assigned  to 
the  Elohist,  these  genealogical  verses  must,  according  to  the 
partitionists,  belong  to  the  Jehovist,  because  the  verb  "  beget" 
is  used  in  the  Kal  instead  of  the  Eiphil  form,  in  mentioning  that 
Bethuel  had  begotten  Bebekah.  Yet  this  form  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  conformity  with  the  feminine  of  the  same  conjuga- 
tion, tense,  and  person,  adopted  in  describing  the  birth  of 
Milcah's  children.  The  HT?^  to  which  Milcah  was  the  sub- 
ject  suggested  quite  naturally  the  ^7^  in  the  case  of  Bethuel, 
the  change  of  gender  being  all  that  the  writer  would  have 
thought  of  making  in  such  a  context.     The  Hiptdl  could  not 

^  It  may  be  asked,  why  majr  not  the  original  Tocalisatioa  of  the  first  riK^^  havo 
been  paBsive  in  accordance  with  the  proverbial  saying  afterwards  quoted,  and  the 
referen<^  to  the  previous  Elohim  jireh  m  o.  8  have  no  existence  at  all  P  The  answer 
to  this  is  that  we  must  deal  with  the  document  as  it  has  come  to  us,  the  correctness 
of  which  is  in  this  instance  confirmed  by  the  LXX.,  who,  if  not  quite  sure  of  the  true 
f  reading,  had  every  temptation  to  make  the  two  words  ooincide  one  way  or  tiie  other. 
If  we  may  depart  from  the  existing  document  for  the  purposes  of  theory,  of  course  it 
is  easy  to  make  it  coincide  with  the^^eoessities  of  the  theoir  to  be  proved.  But  this 
woula  be  to  launch  out  on  a  sea  of  unlimited  conjecture ;  ana  a  theory  thus  maintained, 
cannot  rise  above  the  uncertainty  of  the  conjectures  by  which  it  is  supported.  Besides, 
once  the  unpointed  name  in  jp.  14  took  its  place  in  the  same  document  with  v,  8, 
its  pointing  was  deternined  by  the  evident  reference,  and  a  question  could  only 
exist  as  to  we  pointing  of  the  second  HMT  in  v,  14. 

'  The  indirect  mention  of  another,  in  the  words,  "  Kemuel,  the  father  of  Aram," 
was  probably  intended  to.  distinguish  Hcmuel  ih)m  some  other  person  of  that  name. 
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have  been  used  in  Milcah's  case.  The  M^i^DJ,  supposed  to 
be  also  a  peculiarly  Jeboyistic  expression,  is  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  in  these  verses  by  the  occasion.  If  they  were 
superfluously  introduced,  their  use  would  have  more  weight ; 
but  plainly  in  9.  20  this  expression  is  highly  significant. 
Sarah  having  had  a  son  at  last,  news  then  comes  to  Abraham, 
perhaps  after  a  long  interval  in  which  no  intelligence  had  been 
received,  that  her  sister  Milcah,  ste  too,  had  borne  children. 
In  V.  24  again  it  comes  in  quite  naturally,  and  not  as  a  super- 
fluous phrase.  First,  the  concubine  of  Nahor  is  named  in  the 
Hebrew  manner,  ''and  his  concubine,  and  her  name  was 
Beumah."  Then  follows  the  new  sentence,  ''and  she  also 
bare,*'  etc. 

The  succeeding  part  of  the  section,  ch.  xxiii.,  is  assigned  to 
the  Elohist,  not  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  the  name 
Elohim  in  9.  6  ("  thou  art  a  prince  of  Elohim,"  ficurikev^  waph 
0€ov,  LXX.,  for  a  mighty  prince),  but  on  grounds  of  style  and 
verbal  usages.  Thus  it  is  thought  that  the  date  of  Sarah's 
death  and  the  statement  of  her  age  are  specially  Elohistic,  parti- 
cularly the  phrase,  "the  years  of  Sarah's  life,"  which  is  com- 
pared with  a  couple  of  somewhat  similar  phrases  in  xxv.  and 
XXXV.,  and  five  expressions  in  xlvii.,  all  of  which,  in  their  turn, 
will  be  referred  back  to  this  as  an  Elohistic  authority  for  their 
use.  And  yet  the  statement  of  Sarah's  age  has  the  word  Tlt^j 
"  hundred,"  not  in  stat.  constr,  as  it  is  in  xvii.  17,  this  being  con- 
sidered a  specially  Jehovistic  form,  as  is  also  the  longer  form  for 
the  pronoun  "  I"  used  here.  The  word  for  "a  possession"  used 
in  this  chapter,  and  regarded  as  an  Elohistic  indication,  will  be 
considered  in  the  general  survey  that  will  be  taken  of  these  sup- 
posed distinctive  phrases,  as  will  also  the  particle  X7,  expressing 
a  wish,  f>.  13,  used  also  in  xvii.  18,  and  for  which  the  Bishop 
endeavours  to  create  a  more  extended  use  by  a  conjectural 
emendation  of  the  pronoun  yp  after  the  verb  iav.5  and  14,  and 
a  diflerent  position  of  the  fuR  stop.  The  LXX.  do  not  read  the 
pronoun,  it  is  true,  but  instead  of  reading  in  place  of  it  ^ 
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with  the  Bishcpy  they  read  the  negative  M7.  And  even  in  9.  13 
they  read  ^7  ^*  to  me/'  instead  of  this  partide  ^S  which  is  thus 
expunged  by  them  altogether.  The  other  phrases  adduced  are 
Jehovistic  as  well  as  Elohistic^  and  the  repetition  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  so  often  copied  afterwards  with 
legal  precision,  can  prove  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  this  passage^ 
as  it  in  all  cases  follows  the  first  use  of  it  here.  The  style  of  the 
whole  passage  is  so  peculiar  and  unlike  any  other  part,  that  it 
must  be  considered  sid  ffeneris,  its  peculiarity  being  due  to  the 
occasion  and  circumstances  to  which  it  relates,  as  the  earliest 
recorded  instance  of  a  treaty  and  bargain  for  the  purchase  of  a 
possession  in  land. 

i  U.    Ch.  XXIV.    MISSION  TO  PROVIDE  A  WIFE  FOR  ISAAC. 

JEHOYISTIC  AND  EL0HI8TIC. 

This  chapter  is  given  at  full  length  in  Davidson's  table  to 
the  Jehovist,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  clause  of  9.  67, 
'^  And  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother/'  which  is  assigned 
to  the  Redactor.  The  reason  for  this  of  course  is,  that  Sarah's 
death  is  only  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Elohistic  passage,  and 
this  being  a  distinct  reference  to  that,  it  would  not  suit  the 
theory  that  the  Jehovist  was  an  independent  writer.  It  is  con- 
venient therefore  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Redactor.  But  neither  a 
Jehovistic  interpolator,,  nor  a  compiler  putting  together  the  two 
accounts,  would  have  had  any  motive  to  introduce  in  this  place 
the  mention  of  Isaac's  being  comforted  afl;er  his  mother's  death. 
But  to  a  writer  who  had  shortly  before  mentioned  that  event, 
and  now  tells  how  Isaac  had  brought  his  wife  into  Sarah's  tent, 
nothing  comes  more  naturally  than  this  intimation  of  the  allevia- 
tion of  Isaac's  grief  for  his  mother*  It  is  a  natural  and  unde- 
signed coincidence,  that  closely  connects  the  passages  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  author. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal,  however,  gives  all  to  the  Jehovist, 
except  69,  60«  which  he  assigns  to  his  Deuteronomist,  on  the 
pretext  that  they  do  not  fit  well  with  what  follows  in  v.  61. 
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His  verbal  justifications  are, — ^The  mention  of  Rebekah's  nurse, 
but  not  her  maidens,  the  nurse  being  me;ntioned  again  in  xxxv. 
8,  which  is  referred  to  this  as  being  also  by  the  Deuteronomist, 
But  it  is  only  the  mention  of  this  niu*se  that  there  identifies  that 
place  with  the  writer  of  the  present. — The  use  of  "thousands  and 
ten  thousands''  in  v,  60,  these  numbers  being  also  mentioned  in 
the  poetical  places  Deut.  xxxii.  30,  xxxiii.  2,  17,  but  the  con- 
struction being  quite  different  from  what  is  here. — "  Thy  seed 
shall  inherit  the  gate  of  his  enemies,"  a  like  saying  being  also  in 
xxii.  17,  which  the  Bishop  gives  also  to  the  Deuteronomist, 
there  referring  to  this  place.  As  the  expression  occurs 
nowhere  else,  each  simply  supports  the  other  in  turn.  But 
apart  from  all  this,  which  can  scarcely  be  designated  otherwise 
than  as  verbal  trifling,  there  is  really  no  inconsistency,  or  unfit- 
ness in  the  verses  as  they  stand.  It  is  the  regular  Hebrew  usage  in 
such  cases  to  describe  the  separate  act  of  each  party :  Kebekah's 
family  dismiss,  that  is,  bid  to  depart,  and  give  their  blessing  to 
Rebekah ;  and  then  she  arises  and  takes  her  departure. 

In  describing  the  mission  of  Abraham's  servant  ta  procure  a 
wife  for  Isaac,  his  consequent  visit  to  Bethuel,  and  his  return 
with  Rebekah,  the  writer  uses  both  names  of  God  frequently, 
with  the  strictest  observance  of  their  respective  characters  as  the 
one  a  proper  name  and  the  other  a  general  term,  and  with  a 
careful  attention  to  dramatic  propriety  as  regards  the  person 
who  is  represented  as  speaking.  Thus  in  the  writer's  own 
usage,  and  in  what  is  ascribed  to  Abraham  and  to  his  kinsman 
Laban,  God  is  simply  Jehovah  without  any  addition,  except  in 
the  instances  to  be  noticed  presently.  But  in  the  moutli  of 
Abraham's  servant,  who  was  not  of  the  chosen  family,  he  is  simply 
Jehovah  in  only  one  or  two  instances  evidently  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  repetition ;  but  for  the  most  part,  and  as  if  with  care 
t^  make  it  understood  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  only 
adopted  by  him  from  Abraham,  he  is  "  Jehovah,  the  Elohim  of 
his  master."  And  hence  when  Abraham  makes  him  swear 
before  he  departs,  it  is  not  simply  by  Jehovah,  as  Abraham'iJ 

30 
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God,  but  as  the  Gtod  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  the  earth,  that  he 
adjures  him,  and  as  Jehovah  the  God  of  heaven  that  had  sworn 
unto  him  to  give  the  promised  land  to  his  seed.  Thus  while  the 
servant  habitually  regards  Jehovah  as  Abraham's  Gtod^  Abraham, 
for  the  solemnity  of  his  oath,  will  have  him  remember  that  he  is 
the  God  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  the  earth.  And  so  wherever 
throughout  the  passage  Elohim  is  used,  it  is  in  its  proper 
character  as  a  general  term  forming  the  predicate  of  an  assump- 
tive preposition,  of  which  the  proper  name  Jehovah  is  the 
subject.  The  only  difference  in  the  usage  of  the  LXX.  is  that 
they  have  Kvpuy;  6  d€09>  iostead  of  simply  Kuptof;  in  v.  40,  where 
the  servant  repeats  his  master's  words,  "  Jehovah  before  whom 
I  walk." 

It  is  in  this  passage  that  mention  is  made  of  Aram-Naharaim, 
or  Mesopotamia,  on  which,  as  distinguished  from  Padan*Aram, 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  and  others  rely,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
supposed  Jehovistic  writer,  to  whom  they  ascribe  this  passage. 
But  in  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  name  only 
occurs  in  this  one  instance  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  a  singular 
instance  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  *any  habi- 
tual predilection  for  one  name  over  another.^  And  next,  if  the 
Bishop  had  consulted  so  old-fashioned  an  authority  as  Bochart, 
Phaleg.  II.  6,  he  would  have  seen  that  Aram-Naharaim  and 
Padan-Aram  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  Aram-Naharaim 
denotes  the  country  at  large,  Mesopotamia  or  Aram  of  the  two 

• 

Hivers,  thus  designated  to  distinguish  it  from  Aram-Damasek, 
and  other  Arams,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  Padan-Aram  means  a  particular 
district  of  Mesopotamia,  the  northern  part,  distiuguished  by  its 
fertility  from  the  southern  region  which  was  incapable  of  culti- 
vation, as  Bochart  shows  from  Strabo,  Xenophon,  and  Polybius. 
Padan,  as  Bochart  remarks,  was  significant  of  the  fertile  cha- 
racter of  the  northern  district,  the  Arabic  f^\<^,  phadan,  denot- 

^  If,  as  Bayidflon  arg:ue8,  one  exception  cannot  spoil  a  nile,  certainly  one  instance 
oannot  establish  a  rule. 
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ing  a  cultivated-  field  ;  and  the  Padan  Aram  is  consequently 
represented  in  Hosea  xii.  12  by  Sedeh  Aram,  the  cultivated 
district  of  Aram,  to  which  the  prophet  says  that  Jacob  fled, 
with  reference  to  his  journey  to  Padan- Aram  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xxviii.  The  only  difierence  between  these  expressions  is  that 
Padan,  from  frequent  use,  had  assumed  something  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  proper  name,  and  is  therefore  used  without  Aram  in 
Gen.  xlviii.  7.  As  Padan,  thus  used  for  brevity,  would  be 
Padan- Aram  written  in  full,  so  Padan- Aram  itself,  used  in  this 
form  for  brevity,  would,  as  Bochart  remarks,  be  Padan- Aram- 
Naharaim  if  written  in  full.  The  Bishop  of  Natal,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  identifying  in  meaning  Padan- Aram  with 
Aram-Naharaim,  translates  Aram-Naharaim  in  accordance  with 
a  fancied  etymology,  "  the  highlands  of  the  two  rivers,"  instead 
of  "  Syria  of  the  two  rivers."  This  is  quite  arbitrary.  Aram, 
whatever  was  its  derivation,  is  as  well  established  a  proper 
name  as  any  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  there  is  no  instance  of 
its  being  used  as  an  appellative  in  the  sense  ascribed  to  it  by 
the  Bishop,  whose  object  appears  to  have  been  to  evade  the 
reply,  that  Padan- Aram^  was  only  a  particular  district  of  the 
entire  country  called  Aram-Naharaim,  by  making  the  latter 
itself  appear  to  be  only  the  name  of  a  particular  district,  the 
highlands  at  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  An 
artifice  of  this  kind  only  weakens  the  cause  it  is  intended  to 
support.  Davidson  (p.  27)  admits  that  there  may  be  truth  in 
the  assertion  that  the  one  name  only  denotes  a  particular  dis- 
trict, while  the  other  signifies  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  "  as 
far  as  the  original  meaninff  of  Padan- Aram  is  concerned."  But 
as  regards  the  use  of  the  terms,  he  has  nothing  better  to  say 
than  the  arbitrary  cUctum,  "  we  deny  that  there  was  any  dif- 
ference between  the  names  in  acttial  VAogeP  There  is  nothing 
in  the  use  of  Padan- Aram,  or  Padan  by  itself,  to  denote  more 
than  a  local  subdivision  of  the  entire  country,  the  name  being 
only  used  of  Laban's  dwelling  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  Aram-Naharaim  occurs  only  once  in  Genesis,  yet  it  is 
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used  elsewhere  in  a  sense  that  is  plainly  general.  Pethox 
where  Balaam  lived,  "  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children 
of  his  people,"  is  in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  called  Pethor  (of)  Aram 
Naharaim.  This  Pethor- Aram  would  be  distinguished  from 
Padan-Aram,  and  either  might  be  used  with  or  without  Naha- 
raim,  except  it  was  desired  to  distinguish  this  Aram  from  some 
other,  as  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ix.,  where  Aram-Naharaim  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Aram-Zobah,  whatever  value  that  title  may 
possess.  The  only  other  place  where  Aram-Naharaim  is  found 
is  in  Judges  iii.,  where  the  king  of  Mesopotamia  is  mentioned,  and 
the  term  of  course  describes  the  whole  country.  Dr.  Davidson, 
therefore,  had  nothing  for  it  but  simply  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  difference  in  usage,  for  the  absence  of  which  he  could  give 
no  evidence,  while  in  favour  of  its  existence  so  much  is  to  be 
alleged. 

This  chapter  has,  in  addition  to  this  and  the  word  ^7%t 
already  discussed,  one  or  two  phrases  which,  in  p.  30,  Davidson 
mentions  as  rare  words  used  by  the  Jehovist.  One  of  these  is 
"IpPI  riB^,  for  showing  kindness,  which  besides  xx.  13  given 
to  the  second  Elohist,  only  occurs  in  this  chapter,  and  in 
xl.  14,  a  chapter  it  pleases  him  to  give  to  the  junior  lElohist 
also.  Of  course  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  what,  bv 
his  own  showing,  is  a  singular  instance  in  the  Jehovist.  An- 
other of  these  words,  nX*TX,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  the 
form  of  y^  with  the  termination  denoting  motion  or  direction 
towards,  and  is  employed  indiscriminately  in  the  parts  assigned 
to  both  Elohist  and  Jehovist.  The  rare  case  is  where  this  ter- 
mination is  merely  paragogic  as  in  Isaiah  ix.  1  (viii.  23) ;  but 
it  does  not  occur  in  Genesis.  The  plural  HIX*!^,  though  not 
unusual,  occurs  less  frequently  in  this  book.  In  x.  5,  20,  32, 
where  it  is  found  in  a  recurring  formula,  it  is  equivalent  to  only 
one  instance.  This  is  given  to  the  Jehovist.  In  xxvi.  3,  4,  it  is 
conferred  on  the  Redactor,  and  in  xli.  64  on  the  junior  Elohist. 
There  is  nothing  therefore  to  establish  distinguishing  Jehoviatic 
usage  in  regard  to  this  word.     The  participle  Ij^*!^  cannot  be 
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called  unusual,  as  it  is  the  regular  participle  of  a  very  common 
verb.  Besides  its  occurrence  in  this  chapter,  it  is  found  in 
ix.  26  given  to  the  Redactor ;  in  xiv.  19,  20,  to  the  Jehovist ; 
in  xxvii.  29, 33,  also  given  to  the  Jehovist ;  and  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  v.  29,  where  it  is  allowed  to  the  Elohist.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  cause  which  depends  on  such  proofs  as  these  is  plain 
to  the  candid  reader. 

The  length  of  the  narrative,  its  fulness,  and  particularity  of 
statement,  the  necessary  repetition  of  many  words  which  the 
subject  matter  required,  and  the  repetition  of.  many  more  from 
the  tendency  to  repeat^hich  characterises  the  entire  book,  with 
the  opportunity  which  the  subject  of  the  narrative  afforded  for 
introducing  and  reproducing  many  colloquial  phrases  and  traits 
of  social  manners,  have  made  this  chapter  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  theory, — ^the  great  repertory  of  Jehovistic  charac- 
teristics, the  frequent  recurrence  of  which  in  it  has  tended  largely 
to  swell  the  entire  numbers  of  those  expressions  on  which  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  so  greatly  relies.  The  principal  of  these  will 
be  considered  in  the  general  survey  of  the  verbal  peculiarities 
that  have  been  summed  up  by  the  Bishop.  It  will  suffice  to 
remark  here,  that  the  frequency,  greater  or  less,  with  which 
phrases  or  words  recur  in  the  same  context  and  connexion  of 
ideas,  partly  necessary,  and  partly  in  accordance  with  a  habit 
that  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  book,  adds  nothing  to  the  value 
of  those  expressions  as  distinctive  characteristics,  beyond  what 
would  accrue  from  a  single  occurrence  of  them  in  the  same 
passage. 

f  16.    Ch.  XXV.  1-11.    ABRAHAM'S  FAMILY  BY  KETURAH,  HIS  DEATH 
AND  BURIAL.    ELOHISTIC  IN  ONE  INSTANCE. 

This  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  principal  section  headed 
**  The  Generations  of  Terah."  It  contains  the  account  of  Abra- 
ham's family  by  Eeturah,  the  disposition  of  his  property,  his  death 
and  burial,  and  Isaac's  succession  to  that  divine  blessing,  which 
hod  been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Abraham.      The  first  six 
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verses  are  assigned  to  the  Jehovist,  because  in  xvii.  17,  wluch 
is  given  to  the  Elohist,  Abraham  is  represented  as  incredulous 
in  regard  to  the  promise  of  a  son  when  nearly  at  the  age  of  an 
hundred  years,  while  now  at  a  far  greater  age  he  marries  again 
and  has  six  sons.  "  One  author,"  says  Dr.  Davidson,  *'  could 
hardly  have  written  both,"  p.  69.  The  objection  is  founded  on 
an  assumption  not  warranted  by  the  words  of  the  author,  how- 
ever the  English  Version  by  its  "  then  again"  may  favour 
the  supposition  that  the  connexion  with  Keturah  was  subse- 
quent to  Sarah's  death.  The  original  does  not  necessarily 
imply  this  ;  it  only  says  that  ''  Abraham  added  and  took  a 
wife,"  irpoadkfi^vo^  Se — ekafie  ywaiKa,  LXX.  The  future  with 
the  conversive  vau  may  only  denote  that  this  was  subseq^uent 
to  the  marriage  with  Sarah,  and  the  connexion  with  Hagar 
previously  mentioned.  And  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with,  the 
practice  of  the  writer  to  go  back  at  the  commencement  of  any 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  book  to  a  period  earlier  than  that 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  previous  section.  Abraham  had 
apparently  no  son  but  Ishmael  before  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
who  is  afterwards  called  his  only  son,  with  reference  merely 
to  Sarah,  who  was,  strictly  speaking,  his  only  wife;  but 
the  connexion  with  Keturah  may  have  been  any  time  after 
Isaac's  birth.  The  sons  of  his  concubines  were  sufficiently 
grown  to  be  sent  away  and  established  in  the  east  country 
before  his  death.  It  may  have  been  a  considerable  time  before, 
as  seems  implied  by  the  statement,  that  he  had  sent  them  away 
"  while  he  was  yet  living."  As  he  could  not  have  sent  them 
away  after  he  was  dead,  the  statement  that  it  was  while  he  was 
yet  living  would  be  absurd,  if  it  did  not  mean  something  more, 
and  indicate  an  earlier  period,  while  some  different  form  of 
expression  would  more  naturally  be  used  to  denote  that  it  was 
just  before  he  died.  The  narrative  was  mainly  concerned  with 
the  circumstances  that  related  to  Isaac,  and  the  account  of 
these  was  not  interrupted  by  the  mention  of  the  marriage  with 
Keturah.    Before  he  mentions  the  death  of  Abraham,  however. 
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the  writer  pauses  to  record  this  particular  in  the  Patriarch's 
history ;  and  it  is  most  unwarrantable  to  infer  from  its  being 
here  mentioned,  that  it  must  have  taken  place  at  so  improbable, 
not  to  say  impossible,  a  period  of  his  life.  But  it  seems  to  be 
the  rule  in  this  discussion  to  hold  the  author  responsible  for  the 
most  difficult  and  objectionable  interpretation  of  his  words, 
however  possible  it  may  be  by  a  fair  and  reasonable  construc- 
tion, which  would  not  be  denied  to  any  other  writer,  to  exoner- 
ate him  from  the  imputed  absurdities. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  remarks  on  the  sons  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah,  Pt.  v.,  Crit.  Anal.,  p.  105,  that  "  in  v.  3,  Sheba  and 
Dedan  are  derived  otherwise  than  in  x.  7  and  x.  28,  so  that  all 
these  three  notices,  notwithstanding  these  variations,  may  be 
due  to  the  same  writer,  who  poasibly  betrays  in  this  manner 
some  imcertainty  in  his  information,  or,  perhaps  some  bifurca- 
tion in  the  tribes  themselves.'^  Generally  it  is  by  agreements 
that  identity  is  determined,  and  discrepancies  are  made  the  pre- 
text for  supposing  a  diversity  of  authorship.  But  here  the 
alleged  discrepancies  are  made  the  ground  of  identification. 
That  is,  because  the  writer  of  ch.  x.  is  imagined  to  contradict 
himself  in  the  course  of  that  passage,  so  another  contradiction 
here  must  be  by  the  same.  Surely  he  could  not  have  been  so 
great  a  bungler  as  not  to  perceive  this  supposed  inconsistency, 
if  it  had  any  existence.  But  the  frequent  occurrence  of  similar 
names  belonging  to  different  persons  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
thought  of  as  a  possible  explanation. 

The  remainder  of  this  passage  down  to  the  last  clause  of 
9.  11  is  given  to  the  Elohist.  This  is  not  merely  because  the 
name  Elohim  occurs  in  it,  for  it  is  allowed  to  the  Jehovist  to 
say  Elohim  ;  but  because  this  passage  connects  itself  by  the 
mention  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  and  the  burial  there  of  Sarah, 
with  ch.  xxiii.,  which  we  have  already  seen  it  was  thought  fit 
to  give  to  the  Elohist.  Thus  the  connecting  force  of  the 
references  which  are  made  in  subsequent  parts  to  previously 
mentioned  incidents  is  avoided.     Verbal  peculiarities  cannot  go 
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far  in  the  present  instance  to  justify  the  appropriation  to  the 
Elohist.  It  is  true  that  in  specifjring  Abraham's  age,  the  word 
HMQ  ^  ^  the  Stat  constr.,  which  is  asserted  to  be  Elohistic ;  but 
in  ch.  xxiii.y  in  the  mention  of  Sarah's  age,  it  appears  not  in 
regimen,  as  in  the  Jehovistic  passages.  The  word  J^^  is  Also 
used  in  reference  to  Abraham's  death,  but  as  it  is  coupled  with 
n&^,  little  can  be  built  on  its  use  here.  But  if  it  suits  the 
theory  to  make  these  yerses  belong  to  the  Elohist,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  reference  by  the  Jehovist  to  the  Elohistic  ch.  xxiiL, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  this,  if  thereby  an  Elohistic  reference 
was  produced  to  a  preyious  Jehovistic  passage  ?  This  would  be 
still  more  adverse  to  the  theory,  as  the  Elohist  is  supposed  to 
have  preceded  the  Jehovist.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
last  clause  of  v.  11,  "  And  Isaac  dwelt  by  the  well  Lahai-roi," 
to  the  junior  Elohist,  because  this  well  is  spoken  of  as  well- 
known,  and  ia  only  mentioned  in  the  Jehovistic  paasages  xvi. 
14,  and  xxiv.  62.  The  convenience  of  a  couple  of  supernu- 
merary authors,  such  as  the  junior  Elohist  and  the  Hedactor,  to 
take  the  credit  of  every  stray  sentence  that  would  otherwise 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  theory,  is  unquestionable;  but  the 
contrivance  is  perfectly  arbitrary  and  unwarrantable.  Even 
this  number  is  felt  by  some  to  be  insufficient,  and  a  fore- 
Elohist  has  been  suspected,  besides  one  or  two  more,  whose 
hands  have  been  engaged  in  making  up  this  farrago  libelU. 
See  Davidson,  p.  42,  46. 

The  statement  in  t?.  11,  that  after  the  death  of  Abraham 
Elohim  blessed  his  son  Isaac,  is  evidently  intended  not  merely 
to  indicate  that  in  a  common  way  Isaac  had  God's  blessing, 
which  he  doubtless  had  before  Abraham's  death,  but  that  Isaac 
now  succeeded  his  father  in  the  inheritance  of  the  special  bless- 
ing of  the  chosen  seed.  And  as  this  is  the  last  verse  of  one  of 
the  principal  sections  of  the  book,  which  commenced  by  tracing 
the  family  of  Abraham  from  Terah,  and  then  at  the  earliest 
mention  of  Abraham  after  his  father^s  death  describes  the  first 
communication  of  this  blessing  in  the  Jehovistic  xii.  1-3,  the 
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reference  should  be  traced  to  this  in  preference  to  the  subsequent 
blessing  in  ch.  xvii.,  though  that  is  more  Elohistic  in  its  character. 
The  reason  why  in  the  present  case  Elohim  is  adopted,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  writer  had  each  name  equally  in  use  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  is  that  here  is  no  special  communication  of 
the  blessing,  in  which  God  might  have  appeared  in  a  personal 
character  that  would  have  suggested  the  proper  and  personal 
name,  and  the  Divine  source  of  the  blessing  and  of  Isaac's  pix)s- 
perity  is  rather  in  the  writer^s  view.     The  LXX.  have  Oeo^. 

Vm.— THE  GENEEATIONS  OF  ISHMAEL. 

Ch.  XXV.  12-18.    NO  MENTION  OF  GOD. 

The  history  of  Isaac,  whose  succession  to  the  Divine  blessiog 
was  mentioned  in  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  section,  is  now 
interrupted  for  a  short  time,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Ishmael  and  his  descendants.  There  is  in  it  no  mention  of 
God,  but  the  section  is  attributed  to  the  Jehovist,  doubtless 
because  the  particulars  relating  to  Hagar  in  xvi.  4-14  are 
attributed  to  him,  and  he  has  no  previous  mention  of  the  birth 
of  Ishmael.  But  as  the  mention  of  the  birth  of  Ishmael  in  the 
latter  part  of  v.  16,  with  v.  16  of  that  chapter,  is  attributed  to 
the  Elohist,  as  also  the  promise  in  ch.  xvii.  of  the  twelve  princes 
to  be  begotten  by  Ishmael,  whose  names  are  given  in  the  present 
passage  as  the  '^  twelve  princes  accordiQg  to  their  nations,"  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  present  passage  should  belong  to  the  same 
writer  as  these  passages  just  mentioned.  And  this  might  seem 
the  more  reasonable,  as  the  accou|it  of  Ishmael's  age  and  death 
in  V.  17  is  given  to  the  Elohist.  But  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
concluding  clause  of  v.  18,  '^  And  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  brethren,"  to  give  to  each  writer  the  mention  of  IshmaePs 
death.  In  the  latter  clause,  however,  it  is  not  "  he  died,"  but  '*  he 
fell,"  /p^y  and  this  word  does  not  signify  to  die,  unless  something 
in  the  context  indicates  what  sort  of  falling  is  intended.  It 
denotes  to  be  overthrown  in  battle,  or  to  be  ruined  generally. 
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and  with  some  addition,  as  **  by  the  sword/'  to  die,  or  as  in  the 
highly  poetical  2  Sam.  i.,  19,  25,  "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! " 
where  it  is  added,  ''thou  wast  slain,"  or  as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  38, 
where  special  reference  is  made  to  the  news  of  Abner's  death. 
Something  is  needed  in  the  context  to  make  the  kind  of  falling 
intended  manifest,  and  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  present  passage 
would  be  insufficient  by  itself,  and  must  be  regarded  as  existing 
in  reference  to  the  previous  mention  of  Ishmael's  death  in  v.  17. 
Thus  the  separation  of  this^  passage  into  parts  proceeding  from 
different  authors  is  highly  objectionable  on  purely  verbal 
grounds. 

IX.— THE  GENEEATI0N8  OF  ISAAC. 

}  1.    Ch.  XXV.  19-34.    BIRTH  OF  ISAAC'S  SONS,  AND  SALE  OF  THE 
BIRTHRIGHT  BY  THE  ELDER.    JEHOVISTIC. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  another  of  the  principal  divisions 
or  Toledoth  into  which  the  book  resolves  itself,  and,  as  usual,  it 
begins  with  a  recapitulation  of  events  already  mentioned,  whereby 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  supplying  to  one  of  the  supposed 
authors  a  statement  of  facts  already  described  by  another.  Thus 
it  tells  how  Abraham  begat  Isaac,  how  at  forty  years  of  age  Isaac 
married  Eebekah,  and  whose  daughter  and  luster  she  was,  all 
before  amply  described,  but  now  briefly  repeated  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  the  new  section,  which  contains  the  separate  history 
of  Isaac  and  his  family  down  to  his  death.  The  first  sub- 
division of  the  section,  proceeds  from  this  mention  of  Isaac's 
marriage  to  describe  the  barrenness  of  Bebekah  at  first,  how  Isaac 
intreated  Jehovah,  and  how  after  that  she  became  the  mother  of 
Esau  and  Jacob.  As  on  the  occasion  of  Abraham's  death  it  was 
said  that  God  blessed  Isaac,  the  Divinefavour  being  thus  expressed 
only  in  a  general  way,  it  was  the  more  likely  that  the  writer  should 
at  the  outset  of  Isaac's  history  bring  him  into  relation  with  Je- 
hovah, the  personal  God  of  the  family.  This  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  Jehovistic  character  of  the  passage  as  regards  the  name 
of  God.    The  LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  this,  except  that 
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in  the  latter  part  of  v>  21  they  have  God  instead  of  Jehovah : 
Isaac  intreated  the  Lord,  and  God  was  intreated  of  him.  The 
intimation  from  Jehovah  to  Kebekah  that  the  elder  should  serve 
the  younger,  in  v.  23,  naturally  leads  to  the  story  of  the  sale 
of  the  birthright  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  the  principal  parts 
of  the  section  being  thus  connected.  Moreover  v.  24,  stating 
that  at  the  time  of  birth  there  were  twins,  is  not  a  repetition 
that  betrays  another  hand,  inasmuch  as  Hebekah  did  not  know 
the  cause  of  the  sensations  which  led  her  to  inquire  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  information  that  she  was  bearing  twins  rested  entirely 
on  the  Divine  answer  to  her  inquiry.  It  was  therefore  quite 
natural  that  the  verification  of  that  oracle  when  the  time  of 
birth  arrived  should  have  been  mentioned  by  the  writer.  The 
mention  of  the  twins  was  also  needed  in  v,  24  to  introduce  the 
subjoined  particulars.  The  whole  is  therefore  well  connected 
together. 

The  passage,  howeyer,  is  anatomised  by  the  partitionists  in  a 
way  which  has  the  less  claim  on  our  attention,  as  they  are  not 
agreed  in  the  division  of  it.  Thus  Dr.  Davidson's  table  gives 
27.  19  to  the  Jehovist  and  20  to  the  Elohist,  this  latter  con- 
taining the  name  Padan-Aram,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
the  Jehovist.  The  Bishop  of  Natal,  however,  gives  v.  19  also 
to  the  Elohist.  If  he  had  left  it  to  the  Jehovist  this  writer 
would  have  used  H  v^H  instead  of  17)  for  to  begety  which  the 
Bishop  wiU  not  allow.  His  remark  that  the  particularity  of 
the  account  of  Isaac's  marriage  implies  that  the  writer  knew 
nothing  of  the  Jehovistic  chapter  xxiv.,  in  which  it  had 
already  been  fully  described,  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  just 
noticed,  that  here  it  occurs  in  the  recapitulatory  preface  of  one 
of  the  principal  sections  of  the  book,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  these  divisions  in  general,  and  of  many  of  the  lesser  sec- 
tions also.  Then  again  21-26,  except  the  last  clause  of  26 
given  to  the  Elohist,  is  assigned  in  Dr.  Davidson's  table  to  the 
Jehovist,  while  the  Bishop  gives  the  first  part  of  21,  22,  23,  to 
the  Jehovist,  and  the  latter  part  of  21  and  24-26  to  the  Elohist. 
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The  Bishop  then  gives  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  to  the  Je- 
hovist,  while  Davidson's  table  only  gives  him  27,  28,  and  assigns 
the  story  of  the  sale  of  the  birthright  to  the  Redactor  or  compiler. 
If  this  be  correct,  the  reference  to  this  in  xxvii.  36,  "  He  hath 
taken  away  my  birthright,  and  behold  now  he  hath  taken  my 
blessing,"  should  be  given  to  the  compiler  also,  which  it  is  not  in 
Davidson's  table,  but  is  by  Boehmer.^  In  this  disagreement  it 
is  needless  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  respective  partitions. 
When  men  fall  out  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  the  right 
owner  may  come  by  his  own. 

{  2.    Ch.  XXVI.  1-33.    ISAAC  "WITH  ABIMELECH.    JEHOVISTIC  WITH 

AN  ELOHISTIC  EXCEPTION. 

In  this  passage  Jehovah  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Isaac  on 
the  occasion  of  his  going  into  Gerar,  and  to  have  blessed  him 
when  he  sowed  in  that  land.  On  the  removal  of  Isaac  to  Beer- 
sheba,  he  appeared  again  and  said, ''  I,"  that  is,  the  same  Jehovah 
who  appeared,  *^  I  am  the  Elohim  of  Abraham  thy  father."  Here 
Elohim,  as  the  general  term,  appears  in  its  proper  place  as  the 
predicate,  while  the  pronoun,  implying  the  proper  name,  stands 
as  the  subject.  So  far  therQ  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this 
passage ;  but  in  the  subsequent  part  there  is  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance of  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  mouth  of  Abimelech,  who 
was  not  of  the  chosen  family.  A  little  consideration,  however, 
will  show  that  in  this  Abimelech  is  speaking  of  Jehovah,  not  as 
his  own  God,  but  as  the  God  who  had  blessed  and  protected 
Abraham,  and  who,  he  now  perceives,  has  the  same  care  of  Isaac 
also.  Abimelech  with  Ahuzzath  and  Phicol  comes  to  him,  and 
they  assign  as  the  cause  of  their  visit  that  they  certainly  saw  Je- 
hovah was  with  him.  And  then,  having  desired  that  a  covenant 
should  be  ratified  between  them,  they  conclude  by  saying,  "  Thou 
art  now  the  blessed  of  Jehovah."  The  whole  point  of  the  saying  is 
in  this  word  now,^  As  Abraham  was  before,  so  Isaac  is  now  the 

>  Bishop  of  Natal,  Pt.  t.,  Crit.  Anal.,  p.  130. 

'  Here  again  we  haye  the  oft  recorring  alliteration,  HDy  *^^,  and  preriouslv  in 

r.  8,  povo  pnv?. 
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blessed  of  Jehovah.  It  is  therefore  as  Abraham's  and  Isaac's 
God,  and  not  as  his  own,  that  Abimelech  here  speaks  of  Jehovah. 
The  use  of  this  name,  therefore,  by  Abimelech  and  his  attendants 
does  not  argue  any  special  Jehovistic  tendencies  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  who  merely  puts  the  name  into  their  mouth,  as  the 
representative  in  the  later  times  of  the  writer  of  such  proper 
name  as  Abraham  and  Isaac  had  themselves  in  actual  use  in 
their  day,  whether  that  was  Jehovah  or  not.  The  LXX.  coincide 
with  the  Hebrew. 

This  passage  affords  an  instance  of  the  renewed  imposition  of 
a  name  already  given  under  particular  circumstances,  and  again 
re-imposed  on  a  suitable  occasion.  Abraham  had  given  the  name 
of  Beersheba  to  the  place  where  he  had  made  a  covenant  respect- 
ing a  well  with  Abimelech,  and  the  name  became  ultimately  so 
well  established  that,  even  before  the  circumstances  are  mentioned 
which  gave  rise  to  the  adoption  of  the  name,  the  place  is  pro- 
leptically  called  Beersheba  by  the  writer.  Yet  we  find  the 
writer  again  in  the  present  passage  describing  the  new  digging 
of  the  well,  the  new  making  of  a  covenant  respecting  it  with 
Abimelech,  and  the  new  imposition  of  the  name  Beersheba  in 
consequence,  as  if  the  name  had  now  for  the  first  time  been 
adopted.  There  is  added  here,  what  was  not  said  on  the  former 
occasion,  "  therefore  the.  name  of  the  city  is  called  Beersheba 
imto  this  day."  This  remark  may  be  understood  as  implying 
that  on  the  first  occasion  the  name  had  not  obtained  such  an 
established  use  as  to  perpetuate  it,  but  that  the  perpetuation  of 
it  residted  from  its  renewed  imposition  by  Isaac.  Thus  a 
reasonable  account  can  be  given  of  the  only  real  difficulties  the 
passage  seems  to  present,  namely  the  imposition  of  the  name 
Beersheba  by  Isaac,  and  the  use  of  Jehovah  by  Abimelech  and 
his  attendants. 

The  circumstances,  however,  mentioned  in  this  chapter  of 
Isaac's  sojourn  in  Gerar,  his  fears  on  account  of  Eebekah's 
beauty,  and  the  names  Abimelech  and  Phicol,  which  re- 
appear in  this  story,   have  led  the   advocates  of  multiplied 
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authorship  to  regard  this  as  only  a  repetition  in  varied  form, 
and  as  applied  to  Isaac,  of  ^^rhat  had  before  been  related  of  Abra- 
ham's visit  to  Otersv  and  Sarah's  introduction  into  Abimelech's 
family,  this  being  itself  supposed  to  be  only  a  repetition  of 
Abraham's  visit  to  Egypt  and  the  circumstances  which  took 
place  there.     And  as  it  was  argued  that  these  two  latter  were 
only  the  forms  which  the  same  traditional  event  took  in  the 
hands  of  two  different  authors,  namely  the  Jehovist  and  the 
junior  Elohist,  so  a  third  and  subsequent  writer  of  the  present 
history  must  be  found.     It  would  disturb  the  order  of  the 
assumed  succession  of  the  writers  to  go  back  to  the  Elohist. 
Hence  the  Eedactor  assumes  the  authorship  of  the   greater 
part  of  the  first  twenty  five  verses   of  the  chapter.      The 
parts   not   given   to    him  are  v.   6,    ''And   Isaac  dwelt  in 
Gerar,"  attributed  to  the  junior  Elohist ;  v.  13,  and  14  to  end 
of  first  clause,  describing  Isaac's  prosperity,  16  and  17,  mention* 
ing  his  departure  at  the  request  of  Abimelech,  19-22,  describing 
the  digging  of  the  wells,  together  with  the  first  clause  of  v.  25, 
all  given  to  the  junior  Elohist,,doubtless  because  these  being  all 
new  matter  may  be  given  to  him,  but  eke  would  interfere  with 
the  notion  of  a  new  form  of  the  old  story  already  twice  told. 
But  plainly  if  the  Bedactor  with  all  the  materials  before  him  is 
not  content  with  interweaving  into  the  compilation  the  materials 
that  came  to  his  hand,  but  must  add  from  himself  so  large  a 
portion,  and  that  not  new  matter  gleaned  from  other  sources, 
but  a  mere  variation  of  a  story  already  twice  existing  in  his  pre- 
vious materials,  then  he  ceases  to  be  a  mere  compiler,  and  assumes 
the  character  of  an  interpolator  of  his  own  inyentions.   The  story, 
however,  is  entirely  unlike  the  two  former,  except  in  the  appre- 
hension on  account  of  Kebekah's  beauty,  and  the  pretence  that 
she  was  Isaac's  sister,  as  regards  both,  and  the  sameness  of  the 
place  and  names  as  regards  the  later  of  those  two  narratives. 
The  apprehension,  however,  would  naturally  arise  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  former  occurrences,  especially  on  Isaac's  going  to 
the  place  where  the  second  of  the  two  had  happened,  and  might 
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have  suggested  the  same  expedient,  whicH  had  not  resulted  in 
any  ill  consequences  on  those  occasions.  The  recurrence  of  the 
names,  whether  as  official  titles  or  as  hereditary  names,  is  so 
natural  and  probable,  that  any  objection  d^wn  from  this  cir- 
cumstance is  purely  factious.  Indeed,  Fuerst  notices  that  the 
Achish,  king  of  Gath,  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  iii.  21,  is  called 
Abimelech  in  the  title  to  Ps.  xxxiv.  If  that  is  to  be  trusted, 
this  name  at  any  rate  was  apparently  a  title  of  office.  If,  then, 
there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  the  events  as  identical,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  bringing  in  a  new  author  for  each  as  it  occurs. 

The  concluding  passage  of  this  chapter,  from  v.  26  inclusive 
to  the  end,  is  mainly  given  to  the  Elohist  in  Davidson's  table, 
notwithstanding  that  the  only  name  of  God  occurring  in  it  is  Je- 
hovah as  already  noticed,  for  which  no  doubt  the  Bedactor  would 
be  made  responsible.  The  latter  clause,  however,  of  t?.  83, 
''  Therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is  called  Beersheba  imto  this 
day,"  is  not  attributed  to  the  Elohist.  The  Bedactor  is  made 
responsible  for  this  also.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
(7.  32,  which  is  given  to  the  Elohist,  presupposes  the  last  clause 
of  t7. 25  given  to  the  Redactor.  Isaac's  servants  digged  a  well  on 
their  arrival  at  Beersheba,  and  then  they  came  and  told  him,  as 
mentioned  in  t?.  32,  of  the  well  they  had  digged,  which  would  be 
unintelligible  as  it  appears  there,  if  the  previous  statement  had 
not  existed.  Then  this  well  of  which  they  bring  word  is  called 
Sheba,  in  consequence  of  the  oath  made  in  the  meantime ;  and 
the  name  of  the  town  becomes  Beer-Sheba  after  the  well  thus 
named.  There  is  no  symptom  of  interpolation  in  all  this, 
which  is  closely  and  naturally  connected  together. 

Such  is  the  treatment  of  the  passage  by  these  critics.  The 
Bishop  of  Natal,  however,  does  not  agree  with  them,  as  regards 
a  great  part  of  the  passage.  He  gives  the  fourth  and  fifth 
verses  to  the  Deuteronomist,  mainly  on  the  strength  of  the 
words,  '^  My  charge,  my  commandments,  my  statutes,  and  my 
laws,"  similar  and  synonjrmous  words  being  thus*  frequently 
combined  in  Deuteronomy,  but  nowhere  else  four  occurring 
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together  as  in  Deut.  xi.  1  and  here.  The  resemblance,  however, 
is  mainly  in  this  number,  as  the  order  and  one  of  the  terms  differ. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  words,  ''  and  I  have  given  to  thy  seed 
all  these  lands/'  is  »  mere  useless  repetition  of  the  same  words  in 
V,  3,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  interpolation.  The  Bishop 
does  not  perceive  the  true  nature  of  v,  4,  as  here  given.  In 
V.  3  Jehovah  promises  to  Isaac  that  he  will  give  to  him  and  to 
his  seed  these  countries,  and  will  perform  the  oath  which  he  sware 
unto  Abraham  his  father.  That  oath  he  then  repeats  in  sab- 
stance,  and  nearly  in  words,  as  given  in  xxii.  17.  First  the 
promise  is  made  directly  to  Isaac  himself  in  v.  3,  and  then  it  is 
quoted  as  part  of  the  oath  to  Abraham  in  v.  4.  There  is  there- 
fore no  unmeaning  repetition  in  the  present  case.  The  rest  of 
the  story  to  the  end  of  v.  16  the  Bishop  gives  to  the  Jehovis;t, 
as  he  did  that  of  Abraham  in  Egypt ;  the  second  Elohist  to  whom 
he  ascribes  the  story  in  ch.  xx.  being  also,  as  the  Bishop  sus- 
pects, the  Jehovist  at  a  different  time  of  his  life.  The  Bishop 
thus  waves  the  objection  founded  on  the  sameness  of  the  stories 
so  strongly  insisted  on  by  others,  but  explains  the  repetitions 
by  a  complex  theory  of  re- writing  arid  modifying,  and  then  re- 
taining cancelled  passages  unsuppressed ;  "  and  thus  the  narra- 
tive has  come  down  to  us  with  all  its  contradictions  and  per- 
plexities,'' — contradictions  and  perplexities  which  he  has,  like 
others,  imagined  or  created  for  himself. 

Verse  18  compared  with  16  is  given  by  the  Bishop  to  the 
second  Elohist,  with  the  remark  that  "  it  seems  plain  that  one 
and  the  same  writer  cannot  have  written  these  two  almost 
identical  passages  in  such  close  juxtaposition,  as  part  of  the 
same  context."  And  he  adds  that  the  Jehovist  in  i?.  15  "  repre- 
sents this  '  stopping '  of  the  wells  as  proceeding  direct  from  the 
*  envy'  of  the  Philistines  towards  Isaac,  v.  14;  whereas  in 
V.  18  it  is  mentioned  merely  as  a  fact,  which  had  resulted 
in  consequence  of  Abraham's  death."  Now  here  one  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  the  Bishop,  in  spite  of  all  his  minute 
analysis  of  the  Hebrew  text,  has  been  betrayed  by  the  Engliah 
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Version  in  v,  15.  The /or  of  that  Version,  which  indicates  that 
the  stopping  of  the  wells  had  proceeded  from  the  envy  of  the 
Philistines,  has  no  place  in  the  original,  except  so  far  as  one 
might  think  it  needful  thus  to  interpret  the  copulative  )  at  the 
commencement  of  the  verse.  But  if  this  were  the  meaning,  and 
the  stopping  had  proceeded  from  the  envy  of  the  Philistines, 
this  )  would  have  been  connected  with  the  future  as  indicating 
the  sequence  of  events.  Instead  of  this  the  use  of  the  future 
with  the  vau  conversive  is  here  interrupted,  and  the  verb  is  in  the 
past  tense.  Now  this  change  of  tense  is  not  arbitrary  in 
Hebrew ;  either  a  new  subject  wholly  unconnected  with  what  pre- 
cedes is  commenced,  or  else  the  idea  of  subsequence  is  dropped  and 
the  time  may  go  back  to  some  period  preceding  that  Ifiist  men- 
tioned, and  the  verb  have  a  pluperfect  sense.  The  rendering 
should  therefore  be,  "  And  (or,  but)  all  the  wells  which  his 
father's  servants  had  digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father, 
the  Philistines  had  stopped  them."  And  the  reason  why  this  is 
here  mentioned  seems  to  be  that  the  writer  meant  to  intimate 
why  Isaac  continued  in  Gerar,  notwithstanding  the  envy  of  the 
Philistines,  until  Abimelech  desired  that  he  would  depart.  He 
was  imwilling  to  go  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Beersheba,  because 
the  wells  there  had  been  stopped.  It  was  necessary  therefore 
when  he  went  from  thence  to  the  valley  of  Gerar  to  dig  again 
those  wells  which  the  Philistines  had  stopped  after  his  father's 
death.  The  LXX.,  it  is  true,  in  translating  t?.  15,  use  an  aoristy 
€vi(f>pa^av,  but  this  is  with  a  pluperfect  sense,  as  in  the  previous 
use  of  the  aorist  Apv^av,  where  the  sense  is  necessarily  pluperfect. 
And  so  we  have  the  same  aorist  forms  in  v.  18  for  both  verbs 
where   they  are  plainly  pluperfect.^     The  remainder  of  this 


*  Tho  Vul<^ate,  however,  avoids  the  difficalty  in  a  different  manner.  It  renders 
thus :  '*  Invidentes  ei  Palaestini,  omnes  puteos  quos  foderant  servi  patris  illius  Abra- 
ham, illo  tempore  obstruxerunt,  implentes  humo  :  in  tantum,  lit  ipse  Abimelech, 
diceret  ad  Isaac:  Recede,"  etc.  Then  when  it  comes  to  18  it  says,  Rursumquc  fodit 
alios  puteos,  qnos  foderant  servi  patris  sui  Abraham,  et  quos  illo  mortuo,  olim 
obstruxerant  I'hilistiim.  The  alios  is  plainly  not  justified  by  the  ^^^1  of  the  Hebrew, 

and  is  excluded  by  the  definite  D^^pD  rn^9. 
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passage  from  9.  18  is  given  bj  the  Bishop  to  the  Jehovist,  in 
variance  with  other  critics. 

i  3.  Ch.  xxn.  34,  35,  xxtii.,  xxnii.  1-4.  E8AU*S  MARRIAGE,  THE 
BLESSING  OP  JACOB  BY  ISAAC,  AND  HIS  MISSION  TO  PAD  AN- 
ARAM.    JEHOVISTIC  AND  ELOHISTIC. 

The  marriage  of  Esau  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  pre- 
ceding passage,  but  stands  in  close  connexion  with  the  latter 
part  of  this  new  section.  Hence  the  two  last  verses  plainly  form 
its  commencement,  to  which  there  was  no  occasion  to  prefix  any 
recapitulatory  preface  as  in  other  cases.  But  while  these  verses 
are  thus  the  necessary  commencement  of  the  ensuing  narratiYe, 
there  is  nothing  but  the  juxtaposition  to  create  the  impres- 
sion, which  the  subsequent  history  removes,  that  the  trans- 
actions related  in  ch.  xxvii.  followed  immediately  on  EsauV 
marriage.  The  Bishop  of  Natal  indeed  insists  on  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  age  of  Jacob  when  he  set  out  to  be  married,  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  interval  of  thirty-six  years,  which  the  chro- 
nology of  the  book  as  it  stands  requires.  But  as  the  partition 
of  the  book  does  not  free  the  narrative  to  which  the  Bishop 
gives  his  approval,  as  the  purest  and  most  consistent  with  pro- 
bability, from  the  difficulty  of  extraordinary  ages  and  child- 
bearing  at  an  unnatural  time  of  life,  there  seems  no  object  in 
insisting  on  those  incongruities  as  reasons  for  breaking  up  the 
book  as  a  compilation  of  inconsistent  fragments  or  separate 
narratives.  Whatever  principle  is  adopted  in  explaining  such 
difficulties,  as  they  still  exist  in  the  separated  parts,  will  just 
as  readily  serve  in  regard  to  the  whole  in  its  integrity. 

The  first  mention  of  God  is  when  Isaac  asks  how  the  venison 
has  been  found  so  soon,  and  Jacob  says  in  replyl  "  Jehovah  thy 
Elohim  brought  it  to  me."  Here  each  wjord  is  in  its  proper 
place,  one,  the  proper  name,  as  the  subject,  and  the  other,  the 
appellative,  as  the  predicate  of  an  assumptive  proposition.  And 
the  reason  of  speaking  thus  is  inteUigible  enough.  Jehovah 
brought  it  to  him  because  he  was  Isaac's  Elohim.    Next,  in 
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V.  27  Isaac  says  that  the  smell  of  his  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a 
field  which  Jehovah  has  blessed  ;  and  then  he  immediately  adds, 
"Ha-Elohim  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,"  etc.,  i.e.,  that 
Elohim,  namely  Jehovah  just  named,  give  thee  the  blessing  of 
the  field  now  mentioned.  The  article  here  is  plainly,  as  in 
xxii.  1,  the  article  of  reference,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying Jehovah  with  Elohim.  The  Bishop  is  thus  as  mistaken 
in  making  the  word  with  the  article  a  special  Jehovistic  indica- 
tion,^ as  others  are  in  giving  it  a  special  meaning  as  the  personal 
God,  as  has  already  been  abundantly  shown.  There  is  no 
further  mention  of  God  until  in  xxviii.  1-4  Isaac  bids  Jacob  go 
to  Padan- Aram  for  a  wife,  and  then  repeats,  as  his  final  benedic- 
tion on  Jacob,  the  £1-Shaddai  blessing  of  ch.  xvii.  This  bless- 
ing, originally  imparted  to  Abraham  and  Isaac  together,  is  trans- 
mitted by  Isaac  to  Jacob,  now  that  he  is  about  to  leave  the  land 
which  Elohim  gave  unto  Abraham,  Elohim  here  following,  as 
in  other  places,  the  use  of  El-Shaddai,  which,  if  it  was  the  name 
for  which  Jehovah  W£is  afterwards  substituted,  would,  when  it  is 
employed,  naturally  exclude  the  use  of  its  later  substitute.  The 
LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  except  that,  as  already  mentioned, 
they  represent  El-Shaddai  by  6  0e6^  fiov. 

The  entire  of  ch.  xxvii.  is  given  to  the  Jehovist  by  all  the 
advocates  of  divided  authorship,  with  the  exception  of  «?.  36, 
which  some  give  to  the  compiler,  as  it  refers  to  the  sale  of 
the  birthright  which  is  also  given  to  the  compiler,  and  then 
of  r.  46.  But  as  Padan- Aram  occurs  in  the  commencing 
verses  of  xxviii.  that  passage  must  be  given  to  the  Elohist, 
as  it  is  assumed  the  Jehovist  could  not  have  used  that 
name.  But  then,  as  xxviii.  1  is  in  close  connexion  with 
xxvii.  46,  Bebekah  in  the  one  expressing  to  Isaac  her  dread 
at  the  thought  of  Jacob's  marrying  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
land,  while  in  the  other,  apparently  in  consequence  of  this, 
Isaac  charges  Jacob  not  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 

1  Pt.  T.  Grit  AnaL,  p.  94. 
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Canaan,  if  xxvii.  46  were  the  Jehovist's,  the  theory  would  seem 
to  be  entirely  upset  by  the  Elohist  taking  up  the  Jehovist's 
narrative.     To  avoid  this  difficulty,  xxviii.  1  is  made  to  follow 
in  sequence  with  XKvi.  34,  35,  and  the  S>edactor  is  called  ia  bv 
some  to  bear  the  burden  of  xxvii.  46.     But  if  the  Redactor  had 
found  in  the  Elohistic  document  the  last  verses  of  ch.  xxvi. 
followed  immediately  by  the  first  verse  of  ch.  xxviii.,  and  had 
interposed  between  them  the  Jehovistic  ch.  xxvii.,  there  would 
have  existed  no  motive  for  his  then  bringing  in  Rebekah  as 
expressing  her  fears  as  to  Jacob's  marrying  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  land.      For  while  Rebekah  had  her  own  reason  for 
desiring  Jacob  to  go  to  Haran,  it  was  already  stated  that  Esau's 
Hittite  wives  were  a  grief  of  mind  to  Isaac  as  well  as  to  Rebekah, 
and  the  narrative,  as  put  together  by  the  Redactor,  contamed 
already  a  sufficient  motive  for  Isaac's  charge  to  Jacob  not  to 
marry  one  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan.     It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Redactor  would  have  limited  his  interpolations  to  what 
was  necessary  to  connect  and  complete  the  compiled  narrative, 
and  would  have  avoided  all  gratuitous  additions.     On  the  other 
hand  it  was  quite  natural  that  Rebekah,  being  anxious  to  get 
Jacob  away  from  the  effects  of  Esau's  anger,  and  knowing  that 
Isaac  agreed  with  her  in  disliking  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
should  have  suggested  this  motive  to  him,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  him  to  send  Jacob  away. 

The  Bishop  does  not  foUow  those  who  give  the  last  verse  oi 
xxvii.  to  the  compiler,  but  he  agrees  with  them  in  assigning 
the  commencing  verses  of  xxviii.  to  the  Elohist.  Resides  the 
use  of  Padan-Aram  already  mentioned,  the  other  points  of  dis- 
tinction on  which  he  relies  are  attributable  to  the  direct  trans- 
ference of  the  El-Shaddai  blessing  from  ch.  xvii.,  the  expressions 
of  the  one  being  copied  in  the  other.  As  an  author  of  the 
entire  book  might  have  done  this  as  well,  these  coincidences 
prove  nothing  of  the  present  passage.  And  even  on  the 
Bishop's  theory,  why  might  not  his  Jehovist  have  taken  this 
'    blessing  from  its  Elohistic  place  in  ch.  xvii.  P 
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{  4  (1).  Ch.  xxvm.  6-22.  JACOB'S  DEPARTUEE  TO  HARAN,  AND  ESAU'S 
TO  ISHMAEL,  TO  OBTAIN  WIVES.  JACOB'S  DREAM  AND  VOW 
AT  BETHEL.    JEHOVISTIC  AND  ELOHISTIC. 

The  fifth  verse  seems  the  most  natural  place  at  which  to 
make  a  new  section  commence.  The  charge  which  Isaac  gives 
Jacob  not  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  and  the 
command  to  go  to  Padan-Aram,  with  the  invocation  of  Divine 
blessing  upon  him,  wind  up  the  narrative  of  the  preceding 
chapter.  And  now  a  new  section  commences  with  a  repetition 
of  Jacob's  dismissal  by  Isaac,  and  an  announcement  of  his  con- 
sequent departure  to  Padan-Aram  to  Laban.  And  as  customary 
at  the  commencement  of  a  section,  though  Bethuel  was  des- 
cribed in  t?.  2  as  Rebekah^s  father,  and  Laban  as  her  brother, 
the  description  is  for  completeness  in  the  new  section  repeated 
here  with  minute  particularity.  There  is  also  a  further  repeti- 
tion. For  before  entering  on  the  history  of  Jacob's  journey 
to  Haran  and  his  proceedings  there,  this  section  contains  the 
account  of  Esau's  journey  also  to  Ishmael  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  another  wife.  And  in  accounting  for  this  the  previously 
mentioned  particulars  are  in  the  customary  way  repeated, 
namely  how  Isaac  had  blessed  Jacob,  and  sent  him  to  Padan- 
Aram  to  take  a  wife,  how  he  had  charged  him  not  to  marry 
any  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  and  how  Esau  perceived  that 
these  were  displeasing  to  his  father.  This  recapitulation  both 
serves  as  a  reason  for  Esau's  departure  to  Ishmael,  and  also 
explains  the  circumstances  and  causes  of  Jacob's  departure  suffi- 
ciently to  give  completeness  in  itself  to  the  ensuing  account  of 
Jacob's  proceedings,  which  forms  almost  an  unbroken  narrative 
to  xxxiii.  17.  It  has,  however,  certain  stages  which  naturally 
separate  themselves,  and  will  admit  of  separate  treatment  with 
advantage.  . 

The  use  of  the  names  of  God  in  the  'first  passage,  which 
reaches  to  the  end  of  ch.  xxviii.,  is  readily  explained.  When 
Jacob  dreamsy  he  sees  a  ladder  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  angels, 
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not  the  angels,  but  angels  of  Elohim  upon  it,  messengers  not 
from  earth  to  heaven  but  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  Ood  to 
man  not  from  man  to  God.     Then  at  the  summit  stands  Gk>d  in 
his  personal  anthropomorphic  representation  ;  he  is  therefore 
naturally  called  by  the  proper  and  personal  name,  and  an- 
nounces himself  as  Jehovah,  the  Elohim  of  Abraham,  and  oi 
Isaac,  and  now  blesses  Jacob  as  he  had  blessed  them.     When 
Jacob  awakes  it  is  still  Jehovah,  he  says,  is  in  this  place.     But, 
he  adds,  not  this  is  the  house  of  Jehovah,  but  *'  this  is  none 
other  but  a  house  of  God.''      Elohim  is  used  in  this  connexion 
with  reference  to  the  well-known  name  Bethel,  which  he  pre- 
sently giv^  the  place,  El  being  as  yet  the  word  for  God  uaed 
in  all  compound  names.     He  then  vows  that  "  if  Elohim  will 
be  with  him,  and  will  keep  him  in  this  way  that  he  goes,  and 
will  give  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  and  he  comes 
again  in  peace  to  his  father's  house,  and  Jehovah  is  his  ElohiiOt 
then  this  stone  which  he  has  set  for  a  pillar  shall  be  Elohim's 
house."    The  English  Version  makes  "Jehovah  shall  be  my 
Elohim"  part  of  the  consequent,  with  which  the  LXX.  seem  to 
agree;  but  the  verb  in  this  clause  is  njH  in  the  same  tense 
with  the  two  preceding  verbs,  and  becomes  future  H^H^  in  the 
next  clause,  which  therefore  seems  properly  to  begin  the  conse- 
quent, as  Hengstenberg  insists.    At  any  rate  the  names  of  God 
in  this  passage,  with  which  the  LXX.  agree  except  that  at  the 
commencement  of  v,  20  it  is  Kvpu>f:  o  0^,  not  simply  Ow^  are 
naturally  and  simply  explained  according  to  their  proper  use 
and  import,  and  require  no  supposition  of  different  authorship- 
But  as  XXXV.  15,  "  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  where 
God  spake  with  him  Bethel,"  is  assigned  to  the  Elohist,  and  it 
is  assumed  that  the  assigning  of  the  same  name  on  two  seem- 
ingly different  occasions  is  an  evidence  of  different  authors 
variously  describing  the  same  circumstance,  and  these  varied 
repetitions  are  usually  given  to  the  junior  Elohist,  so  the  pre- 
sent passage  is  assigned  to  him  in  Davidson's  table.      The 
verses  13-16,  however,  being  too  Jehovistic,  must  not  be  given  to 
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him,  while  yet  they  are  too  closely  connected  with  the  context, 
and  too  incapable  of  standing  by  themselves,  to  be  regarded  as 
a  substantive  part  of  the  Jehovistic  narrative.  Hence  they  are 
treated  as  an  interpolation  of  the  Spedactor.  For  consistency, 
the  clause,  ''and  Jehovah  shall  be  my  Elohim,''  should  also  be 
attributed  to  him,  which,  however,  is  not  done.  But  now,  what 
motive  would  the  Redactor  have  had  to  invent  this  portion  of 
the  narrative  ?  The  vow  is  plainly  taken  from  the  promise,  and 
follows  quite  naturally  from  it ;  its  several  clauses,  "  if  Elohim 
will  be  with  me,"  "  will  keep  me/'  "  will  bring  me  again,"  if 
**  Jehovah  will  be  Elohim  to  me,'  as  he  was  to  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  are  plainly  taken  from  the  promise.  It  was  quite 
natural  that  Jacob,  having  dreamed  a  certain  promise,  should 
make  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  the  condition  of  his  vow ; 
but  as  the  vow  does  not  in  any  way  presuppose  the  promise, 
there  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Redactor, 
nor  does  the  narrative  in  any  way  require  it.  And  if  he  had 
derived  the  pi'omise  from  the  vow,  he  would  probably  have 
taken  in  the  particulars  of  food  and  raiment,  which  are  not  in 
the  promise,  and  not  have  added  to  it  the  grant  of  the  land  and 
the  blessing  in  his  seed  of  the  families  of  the  earth.  Plainly, 
the  whole  chapter  is  by  one  hand  ^  and  as  the  vow  was  that,  on 
condition  of  Jacob's  return,  the  pillar  of  Bethel  should  be  God's 
house,  that  is,  should  be  what  he  calls  it,  Bethel ;  so  when  he 
comes  back  to  the  same  place  afterwards  in  peace,  and  then 
calls  that  place  Bethel,  is  not  the  re-imposition  of  the  name  a 
plain  reference  to  the  vow  ?  He  called  it  Bethel  before  con- 
ditionally; it  becomes  so  absolutely  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
vow.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  on  the  earlier  occasion, 
when  it  is  said  that  Jacob  called  this  place  Bethel,  that  was 
only  a  name  imposed  in  his  own  mind.  He  was  a  solitary 
wanderer,  and  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  might  commu- 
nicate it.  Whatever  he  may  have  called  it  in  his  own  thoughts, 
the  name  was  not  practically  given  until  the  subsequent  occa- 
sion.     Surely  the  Jehovistic  passage  now  before  us,  and  the 
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Elohistic  xxxv.  15  are  thus  closely  and  undesignedly  connected 
together,  and  evince  the  unity  of  the  authorship  from  which 
they  proceed. 

The  Bishop  of  iNatal^  haying  given  down  to  «?.  10  to  the 
Elohist,  gives  the  remainder  to  the  Jehovist  without  interrup- 
tion ;  and  he  remarks  on  the  change  from  Padan-Aram  in  1-9 
to  Haran  in  t\  10,  as  favouring  this  change  of  authors  just  here. 
Yet  the  Elohist  had  already  spoken  of  Haran  in  xi.  and  xii., 
and  it  seems  hard  to  deny  him  now  the  use  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  not  synonymous  with  the  name  previously  mentioned. 
Padan-Aram  was  a  district  of  Mesopotamia ;  Haran  was  the  par- 
ticular place  in  it  where  the  family  of  Eebekah  dwelt,  called  in 
xxiv.  10  "the  city  of  Nahor"  her  grandfather.     The  Bishop 
remarks  also  on  the  position  of  the  words,  "  and  in  thy  seed,"  at 
the  close  of «?.  14  as  possibly  by  another  hand,  namely  his  Deu- 
teronomist.     But  this  position  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  preceding  clause  is  exactly  and  literally  adopted 
from  xii.  3,  and  the  addition  is  therefore  subjoined,  not  incor- 
porated as  it  appears  in  the  English  Version.     "  This  ground," 
in  V,  16,  on  which  the  Bishop  lays  stress  as  a  Jehovistic  phrase, 
is  probably  not  meant  as  equivalent  to  "this  land,'*  in  i?.  13,  but 
denotes  this  very  spot  of  ground,  namely  Bethel. 

i  4   (2).    Ch.  XXIX.-XXXI.    JACOB    WITH    LABAN.    JEHOVISTIC    AKD 

ELOHISTIC. 

This  passage,  which  contains  the  history  of  Jacob  from  his 
arrival  at  Haran  to  his  final  separation  from  Laban,  is  a  con- 
tinuous and  closely  connected  narrative,  of  such  imity  in  iU 
character  as  not  to  admit  of  subdivision  into  briefer  sections  in 
any  way  complete  in  themselves.  The  first  of  the  chapters  com- 
prised in  it  is  assigned  to  the  Jehovist,  with  the  exception  of 
24,  28,  32  first  and  second  clauses,  33  first  and  fourth  clauses, 
34  first  clause,  and  35  first  and  fourth  clauses,  which  the  Bishop 
of  I^atal  gives  to  the  Elohis/;.  Its  Jehovistic  character  as  i«gard5 
the  names  of  God  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the  circumstance, 
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that  Laban  and  his  family,  however  they  may  have  recognised 
the  true  God  and  worshipped  him,  were  still  by  no  means  free 
from  idolatrous  notions  and  practices,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
incidents  mentioned  in  this  narrative.  It  may  well  therefore 
have  seemed  fit  to  the  writer,  at  his  first  mention  of  God  in  con- 
nexion with  Jacob's  wives,  to  bring  them  into  special  relation 
to  the  God  of  the  Patriarchs  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being.  This  will  account  for  his 
attributing  to  Jehovah  God's  favourable  regard  of  Leah,  and 
making  Leah  attribute  to  Jehovah,  that  is,  to  the  God  of 
Jacob  her  husband,  the  blessing  of  children  by  which  she 
was  made  happy.  At  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter 
(xxx.)  which  is  also,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  to  be 
noticed  presently,  assigned  to  the  Jehovist,  the  change  to  the 
use  of  Elohim  is  easily  accounted  for.  Jacob  is  provoked  by 
Rachel's  appeal  to  him,  to  give  her  children  or  else  she  will 
die,  and  asks  her  in  reply  does  she  think  he  is  in  God's  stead.^ 
It  is  God  not  man  has  caused  her  barrenness,  and  God  not  man 
can  remove  it.  The  contrast  between  the  Divine  and  human 
therefore  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  transition  to  Elohim. 
And  then  when  Bilhah  bears  a  son,  and  Rachel  says, "  God  hath 
judged  me  and  hath  also  heard  my  voice,  and  hath  given  me  a 
son,"  there  is  plainly  a  reference  to  the  previous  use  of  Elohim. 
Jacob  had  told  her  that  God  only,  not  man,  could  grant  her 
desire,  and  now  she  says  God,  not  man,  has  heard  her  prayer  and 
done  her  justice.  Afterwards  when  Bilhah  has  another  son,  and 
Rachel  says,  "  With  wrestlings  of  Elohim  have  I  wrestled  with 
my  sister,"  Elohim  is  only  used  to  intensify  the  sense  of  the  word 
"wrestlings,"  as  a  familiar  way  of  speaking.  It  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  prevalent  feeling  of  the  Divine  blessing,  that  Elohim 
continues  to  be  used  in  relating  the  subsequent  birth  of  Leah's 
two  younger  sons ;  while  it  may  have  been  with  more  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  first  introduction  of  the  name  at  the  beginning  of  the 

'  Perhaps  we  should  even  render,  "  Am  I  instead  of  a  Qod  ? " 
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chapter,  that  in  v.  22  it  is  said  that  Elohim  remembered  Bachel, 
and  that,  when  she  acknowledges  the  Divine  goodness  in  giving^ 
her  a  son,  she  says  that  Elohim  has  taken  away  her  reproach.  The 
writer  having  made  Jier  thus  use  Elohim,  with  this  refer^ice  in 
view,  has  no  longer  anything  to  suggest  the  contrast  between 
the  Divine  and  human  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  her  desires^ 
and  accordingly,  when  she  expresses  her  anticipation  of  another 
son,  she  says  that  Jehovah,  that  is  Jacob's  God,  shall  add  to  her 
another  son.     All  this  may  have  come  to  the  writer's  pen  quite 
spontaneously,  yet  still  not  less  really  suggested  in  the  manner 
indicated,  it  being  only  of  course  the  substance  in  the  writer's 
words,  and  not  the  actual  words  of  the  speakers  themselves,  that 
he  reports.   Jehovah  only  occurs  once  more  in  this  chapter,  when 
Laban,  in  v.  27,  asks  Jacob  to  remain  with  him^  as  he  has  found 
by  experience  that  Jehovah  has  blessed  him  for  Jacob's  sake. 
Here  Laban  uses  the  name  with  special  regard  to  Jacob's  relation 
to  God.     It  is  not  simply  as  God,  but  as  Jacob's  God,  that  the 
Divine  Being  has  blessed  him ;  and  this  is  expressed  by  the  use 
of  Jehovah. 

The  story  of  the  mandrakes  is  treated  as  an  interpolation,  and 
is  assigned  to  the  Eedactor  as  coining  after  the  Jehbvist.  The 
reason  for  thus  regarding  this  passage,  f .  14-16,  is  intimated 
by  Davidson,  p.  62.  **  Unity  of  authorship  is  discountenanced 
by  duplicates  which  appear  not  unfrequently  in  Pentateuch- 
duplicate  etymologies f  and  traditional  duplicates  of  the  same 
transaction}  Thus  there  are  double  etymologies  of  the  names 
Issachar  and  Zebulon  (see  Gen.  xxx.  14-16  compared  with  v,  18 
and  Gen.  xxx.  19,  20).  In  xxx.  16  the  name  Issachar  is  ex« 
plained  by  the  circumstance  that  Leah  had  hired  (^^^^  hire) 

^  The  Jebovist  is  accused  of  forced  ctjmiologiefl)  and  an  instance  is  mentioned  m 
occurring  in  the  case  of  the  name  of  Levi,  xxix.  34,  *^  Now  this  time  wiU  my  husbaod 
be  joined  unto  me/'  Davidson,  p.  30,  maintains  that  the  name  was  givenhecanse 
the  Levites  were  attached  to  the  priests  as  their  assistants.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
question  about  the  etymolofryi  whicn  is  the  same  in  either  case,  but  as  to  the  reason  of 
it.  Surely  it  is  ver^  forced  to  supersede  the  name  of  the  tribe  altoflie^r,*and  to  make 
the  term  a  mere  designation  of  office.  There  is  just  the  same  evidence  that  Levi  wns 
the  name  of  the  head  of  a  tribe,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  Judah  or  any  of  the  other 
tribes,  that  they  bore  the  names  of  their  fathers. 
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Jacob  from  Bacliel  for  a  night  with  her  son's  mandrakes ;  while 
in  the  eighteenth  verse  she  calls  the  child  Issachar,  because  Ood 
had  given  her  a  hire  or  reward,  for  lending  her  maid  to  her 
husband/'  Now  in  14-16  the  name  Issachar  is  not  explained 
at  aU,  nor  is  it  clear  that  there  is  even  an  allusion  in  it  to  the 
name.  If  it  was  an  interpolation  afterwards  made  with  refer- 
ence to  V,  18,  the  allusion  would  not  have  been  so  obscure 
as  it  is.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  original  narrative, 
it  seems  wholly  irrespective  of  the  name,  and  relates  to  a 
circumstance  that  had  taken  place  before  the  birth  of  Issachar, 
while  in  v,  18  the  name  is  explained  without  any  expressed 
reference  to  that  transaction,  whatever  mental  reference  to  it 
may  have  existed.  Leah  is  repaid  not  merely  for  giving  her 
son's  mandrakes,  but  for  a  much  greater  act  of  self-denial  in 
allowing  her  place  to  be  occupied  by  her  maid  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  the  number  of  the  promised  seed.  If  the  name  might 
have  been  founded  on  the  lo\^r  ground,  a  higher  one  is  assigned 
with  good  reason.  This  explanation  of  the  name  on  the  higher 
groimd  being  supposed  to  have  already  existed,  there  was  no 
motive  for  a  subsequent  writer  to  assign  another,  and  still  less, 
so  much  a  lower  one,  as  that  implied  by  the  story  of  the  man- 
drakes,— ^a  story  moreover  which,  while  quite  in  character  with 
the  simplicity  of  pastoral  life,  is  very  unlikely  to  have  subsisted 
as  an  oral  tradition  to  so  late  a  period  of  Jewish  history  as  that 
of  the  supposed  Redactor,  and  which  therefore,  if  introduced  by 
him,  would  probably  have  been  an  invention  of  his  own.  But 
there  is  no  possible  reason  apparent  which  shoidd  have  sug- 
gested such  an  invention. 

'^In  Uke  manner  Leah  called  her  sixth  son  Zebulon,  * ».«,, 
dweller,  because,  as  she  said,  '  Now  will  my  husband  dwell  with 
me ; '  but  her  words,  '  God  has  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry,' 
intimate  dowry,  as  the  meaning  of  the  name  Zebulon,  from  the 

Hebrew  l^Ij  ^51^1  ^^^  9^^^^  ^^  ^  Oift^  *-<^->  P7^!l?  =  |nttj; 
daleth  and  lamed  being  interchangeable  letters."  Here  the 
alleged  double  etymology  is  a  pure  imagination ;  as  well  might 
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"  the  Lord  hath  looked  upon  my  affliction ;  now  therefore  ^U  my 
hushand  love  me/'  he  regarded  as  containing  a  second  or  even  a 
third  explanation  of  the  name  Reuben  (see  a  son),  as  Qod  hath 
•  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry,  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  the 
name  Zebulun,  in  addition  to  the  words  "  now  will  my  husband 
dwell  with  me/*     The  interchangeableness  of  the  letters  daleth 
and  lamedy  as  written  letters,  is  only  an  interchangeableness  by 
the  misreading  of  copyists  from  the  slightness  of  the  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  two  letters.   It  could  only  have  operated  here 
by  the  change  of  that  which  existed  originally  into  the  other, 
in  the  course  of  time,  through  the  error  of  transcribers,  and  then 
by  some  subsequent  editor  finding  the  name  not  agreeing"  with 
the  explanation,  and  inventing  another  explanation  to  mateh 
the  altered  name.     But  then  if  this  is  what  is  meant,  it  is  for- 
gotten in  all  this  fine  speculation,  that  the  similarity  of  form 
between  the  1  and   /  only  exists  ia  the  square  or   Chaldee 
character,  which  came  into  use  with  the  Jews  after  the  Capti- 
vity ;  the  Phoenician  or  ancient  Hebrew,  which  was  in  use  until 
after,  on  all  hands  it  is  admitted,  the  book  of  Genesis  had 
assumed  its  present  form,  had  no  such  resemblance  in  these 
letters  as  would  have  made  such  an  interchange  by  copyists  in 
the  remotest  degree  likely.     But  if  the  author  means  that  the 
letters  were  interchangeable  as  sounds,  this  indeed  takes  pla^ 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  in  the  divergence  of  nations  who  have 
derived  their  language  from  the  same  common  origin,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Greek  ZaKpv  and  the  Latin  hcrtpnay  but  there  is 
usually  no  interchange  of  these  letters  in  the  contemporaneous 
pronunciation  of  the  same  people,   except  as  cognates  take 
different  shades  of  meaning.    Nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence 
that  at  different  times  the  tribe  was  known  by  the  names  in  the 
different  forms  Zebudun  and  Zobulun.     Had  it  been   so,  an 
editor  who  found  the  name  different  from  what  was  prevalent 
in  his  time  would,  while  inventing  a  derivation  for  the  new 
form,  have  also  introduced  the  new  form  itself,  if  he  did  not 
expunge  the  old,  and  would  scarcely  have  trusted  to  the  reader'^ 
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perception  of  a  nice  phonetic  principle,  which  indeed  it  cannot 
be  imagined  that  he  knew  himself. 

A  third  instance  of  double  etymology  is  alleged  to  exist  in 
this  chapter  :  "And  she  (Rachel)  conceived  and  bare  a  son, 
and  said,  God  hath  taken  away  my  reproach.  And  she  called 
his  name  Joseph,  and  said,  The  Lord  shall  add  to  me  another 
son."  "  In  the  former  case,"  says  Davidson,  "  Cjljjl^  is  equivalent 
to  flgi<*  from  ftpN ;  in  the  latter,  the  Jehovist  deduces  it  from 
ftp^  to  add.  To  this  Keil  replies,  that  the  former  gives  no 
etymology,  but  only  makes  a  slight  allusion — a  most  incorrect 
statement."  That  it  is  not  an  incorrect  statement  may  be  seen 
by  the  allusion  in  the  remark,  "  the  Lord  hath  looked  upon  my 
affliction,"  to  the  former  part  of  the  name  Reuben,  in  which 
case  there  exists  no  pretence  on  which  to  ground  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  double  etymology.  These  alliterative  allusions,  beside 
the  etymology,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  already  noticed  in 
other  cases,  like  those  of  Noah  and  Japheth. 

There  is  a  clause  in  v.  40,  "  and  set  the  faces  of  the  flocks 
toward  the  ring-straked  and  all  the  brown  in  the  flock  of 
Laban,"  which  is  given  to  the  Redactor.  This  clause  seems 
awkward  in  the  English  Version.  It  is  not  so  in  that  of  the 
LXX.,  who,  however,  omit  the  word  Laban  at  the  end  of  it. 
Retaining  this  we  must  not  connect  the  words,  "  in  the  flock 
of  Laban,"  with  the  "  ringstraked  and  every  brown,"  but  with 
the  verb.  "Jacob  had  separated  the  lambs,  and  he  set  the 
faces  of  the  sheep  towards  a  ringstraked  (ram  LXX.)  and 
every  brown,  in  the  flock  of  Laban."  The  author  is  describ- 
ing an  additional  plan,  besides  that  of  the  rods.  At  any  rate, 
designed  interpolations  are  made  to  clear  up  difficulties,  not  to 
create  them.  The  accidental  creeping  into  the  text,  through 
whatever  agency,  of  a  few  words  out  of  their  place  and  only 
creating  confusion,  is  what  any  ancient  book  transmitted 
through  so  long  a  succession  of  copyists  is  liable  to  sufler.  The 
parts  of  this  chapter  which  Dr.  Davidson  assigns  to  the  com- 
piler, the  Bishop  of  I^atal  leaves  to  the  Jehovist,  while  ho 
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extracts  a  number  of  clauses  and  brief  passages  wbich  he  grveB 
to  the  Elohist  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  last  chapter. 
These  are  r.  1  first  clause,  4  first  clause,  5,  6  first  clause,  7,  8 
first  and  third  clauses,  9-13,  17,  18  first  and  third  clauses, 
19,  20  first  and  third  clauses,  21-24  first  clause.  Even  if  the 
general  outlines  of  the  Bishop's  theory  were  true,  we  might 
decline  on  the  authority  of  other  partitionists  to  follow  him 
here. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Bishop,  still  differing  from   these 
critics,  gives  only  «?.  18  of  the  next  chapter  to  the  Elohist,  and 
assigns  all  the  rest  to  the  Jehovist,  notwithstanding  its  striking 
Tcrbal  Elohism,  declaring  that  he  has  been  unable  to  detect  any 
decisive  signs  of  a  difference  in  authorship,  or  of  a  break  in  the 
connexion.     In  the  hands  of  the  others,  however,  this  chapter 
undergoes  most  minute  anatomising,  each  of  the  four  alleged 
authors  getting  a  share  of  it,  in  alternating  clauses,  sentences, 
or  verses,  with  now  and  then  a  somewhat  longer  passage.     The 
Elohist  gets  only  r.  18.^     His  claim  to  it  is  doubtless  founded 
on   the   mention   of   Padan-Aram,   and    the    resemblance    to 
xii.  5.     It  does  not,  however,  connect  itself  with  the  last  pre- 
ceding Elohistic  passage,  xxviii.  1-9,  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
One  of  the  minor  omissions,  which  it  is  said  the  compiler  has 
made  in  piecing  this  chapter,  must  have  taken  place  here,  if  the 
Elohist's  narrative  had  ever  a   self-standing  existence.       In 
partitioning  the  remainder  amongst  the  other  supposed  original 
writers,  and  the  compiler  who  put  the  parts  together,  verses  and 
clauses  of  verses  are  separated  throughout ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  compiler,  who  broke  up  the  original  writings 
and  put  them  together  as  we  now  find  them,  made  several 
minor  omissions  of  matter  which,  no  doubt,  he  must  have  found 
redundant  or  inconvenient.*    The  use  of  the  names  of  God  has 
little  if  anything  to  do  with  this  subdivision,  the  improbability 

»  "  And  he  cnrried  away  all  his  cattle,  and  all  his  goods,  which  ho  had  gotten,  the 
cattle  of  his  getting  which  he  had  gotten  in  Padan-Anun,  for  to  go  to  Isaac  ikia 
father  in  the  land  of  Canaan." 

s  A  general  riew  of  these  snhdirisiona  will  he  given  hereafter. 


' — ■    1^  -"• 
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of  which,  from  its  very  minuteness  and  the  gratuitous  exercise 
of  ingenuity  in  putting  the  fragments  together,  which  the 
Redactor  had  first  with  such  minuteness  disjoined  from  their 
respective  documents,  will  satisfy  perhaps  most  readers  of  the 
groundlessness  of  this  theory  of  the  combination  of  several 
distinct  narratives.  What  motive  could  the  compiler  have  had 
in  taking  such  trouble  in  thus  piecing  a  niunber  of  disjointed 
fragments  ?  It  could  not  have  been  reverence  for  the  very 
letter  of  the  previously  existing  documents,  as  too  sacred  for 
anything  to  be  lost ;  the  several  omissions  he  is  supposed  to 
have  made,  and  his  own  additions,  would  prove  that  he  had  no 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  documents  he  handled  so  freely. 
Would  not  the  natural,  the  almost  certain  course  he  would  have 
adopted,  have  been  to  take  one  as  the  basis,  and  from  himself 
to  supply  the  matter  furnished  by  the  others  in  such  form  and 
words  as  he  thought  fit,  without  attempting  to  dovetail  minute 
fragments  of  the  other  documents  into  that  which  he  took  as 
the  fundamental  one  ?  If  the  passage  before  us  has  on  its  face 
the  evidence  of  interpolation,  let  the  editor  have  the  credit 
of  it.  It  is  absurd  to  find  in  the  interpolated  phrases  the 
ipsisdma  verba  of  several  other  documents.  Most  readers  wiU 
probably  see  little  reason  to  suspect  interpolation  in  the  docu- 
ment as  it  stands,  except  what  the  author  himself  may  have 
subsequently  added. 

There  is,  however,  a  care  and  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the 
Divine  appellations  which  indicates  unity  of  design  and  author- 
ship in  the  whole  of  chapter  xxxi.  First,  in  v.  3,  the  writer 
says  that  Jehovah  spake  unto  Jacob.  Here  he  is  introduced  as 
the  personal  and  special  God  of  the  chosen  race ;  and  this  name 
in  a  manner  governs  the  subsequent  designations  of  the  Divine 
Being.  Then  in  v.  5  Jacob  says  to  his  wives,  "I  see  your 
father's  countenance,  that  it  is  not  towards  me  as  it  was  before ; 
but  the  God  of  my  father  hath  been  with  me.'*  This  latter 
clause  does  not  indeed  refer  to  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  to 
Jacob  implied  in  v.  3,  but  it  still  refers  to  that  Jehovistic  verse^ 
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namely  to  the  promise,  in  its  last  clause,  "  I  will  be  with  thee," 
no  less  than  it  refers  to  the  preceding  v.  2,  supposed  to  be  by 
the  junior  Elohist.     The  designation,  "  the  God  of  my  father," 
is  equivalent  to  Jehovah,  Elohim  being  rendered  specific  by  the 
addition ;  but  this  form  is  preferred  for  the  contrast  between 
the  Divine  favour  and  that  of  Laban  :  "  I  see  the  face  of  yovr 
father  that  it  is  not  towards  me  as  yesterday  and  the  day  before, 
but  the  Elohim  of  my  father  hath  been  (or  is,  H^n,)  with  me." 
The  protection  of  the  God  of  his  father  is  put  in  opposition  fo 
the  human  favour  of  their  father.     The  same  contrast  is  marked 
in  the  next  verse  also.     Their  father  tried  to  do  him  wrong, 
but  Elohim  did  not  suffer  him ;  man  would  have  injured  him, 
but  God  hindered  it.     So  again,  v.  9,  it  was  Elohim,  and  not 
Jacob,  that  took  their  father's  cattle,  the  contrast  being  still 
sustained,  now  between  God  and  Jacob,  as  before  betweea  God 
and  Laban.     With  this  contrast  fresh  in  mind,  Jacob  is  repre- 
sented as  telling,  v,  11,  that  the  angel  of  Elohim  spake  to  him 
in  a  dream ;  and  perhaps  the  use  of  Elohim  has  also  a  further 
design  there,  namely  to  indicate  that  this  dream  was  a  Divine 
communication,  and  not  a  mere  ordinary  human  dream.    When 
in  relating  the  words  of  this  angel  of  Elohim  the  author  makes 
him  say,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel,"  the  word  El  is  used  oh  the 
purely  verbal  ground  that  it  forms  the  second  pari  of  the  com- 
pound Bethel,  "  I  am  the  El  of  Beth-El."     But  the  use  of 
Elohim  in  Rachel's  and  Leah's  words,  v.  IQ}  is  in  natural 
sequence  with,  and  reference  to,  its  previous  use.     They  recog- 
nise the  Divine  interposition,  as  intimated  by  Jacob,  and  bid 
him  act  on  the  Divine  command  he  had  received. 

In'  the  following  verses  a  division  is  made,  first  in  v.  17,*  the 
latter  half  of  which  is  given  to  the  Jehovist  in  connexion  with 
€.  3,  in  order  to  make  his  narrative  represent  Jacob  as  taking 
steps  to  fulfil  the  command  of  Jehovah;  and  then  this  is 
joined  again  to  the  second  clause  of  r.  19,  the   first  clause 

1  **  For  all  the  riches  which  Elohim  hath  taken  from  our  father,  that  is  oor'a  and 
our  children's.     Now  then  whatsoever  Elohim  hath  said  unto  thee,  do." 
>  »» Xhen  Jacob  rose  up,  and  set  his  sons  and  his  wires  upon  camels." 
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being  interpolated  after  v.  18,  wliich  is  given  to  the  Eloliist, 
while  t?.  20  is  given  to  the  junior  Elohist.  The  groundless- 
ness of  all  this  will  appear  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
order  of  the  narrative.  We  have  seen  that  Jacob's  wives  had 
just  bidden  him  to  obey  the  Divine  command  he  had  received 
to  return  to  his  own  country.  In  compliance  with  this  advice, 
he  rises  up  and  gathers  all  together,  and  carries  it  away  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  How-  is  he  able  to  accomplish  this  without 
opposition  from  Laban  ?  That  is  next  explained ;  Laban  had 
gone  to  shear  his  sheep.  The  flocks,  be  it  remembered,  had  been 
severed,  and  as  Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep,  Jacob  would 
naturally  be  with  his  own  for  the  same  purpose.  And  here  let 
the  force  of  the  tenses  be  properly  observed.  It  is  not,  as  in  the 
English  Version,  "  Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep,  and  Bachel 
had  stolen  the  images  that  were  her  father's.*'  It  should  be 
"  Laban  had  gone,"  "H/n,  here  with  the  force  o{ pluperfect,  as  in 
the  Vulgate,  ierat,  and  "Rachel  stole,"  this  verb  being /w^.  with 
vau  convers.y  and  so  implying  a  transaction  subsequent  to 
Laban's  departure.  The  conjunction  vau  prefixed  to  v.  19 
should  have  an  adversative  force,  "  But  Laban  had  gone  to  shear 
his  sheep."  Then  in  Laban's  absence  Rachel  stole  her  father's 
teraphim,  and  Jacob  stole  away  unknown  to  Laban.  These 
clauses,  notwithstanding  the  Masoretic  division  of  the  verses, 
stand  in  the  closest  verbal  relation  to  one  another,  being  con- 
nected by  one  of  those  instances  of  play  on  the  sound  and  double 
senses  of  words  so  common  in  this  book  : — "  Rachel  stole  the 
teraphim  that  were  her  father's,  and  Jacob  stole  the  heart  of 
Laban  the  Syrian."^  Connected  as  the  clauses  thus  are,  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  with  reference  to  these  teraphim  that  Laban 
is  here  named  **  the  Syrian,"  for  which,  as  they  are  separated  in 
different  and  imconnected  verses,  no  sufficient  cause  appears.   It 

The  words  \^  3.7  are  a  further  instance  of  alliteration.     This  is  giren  to  the 
junior  Elohist.      We  might  have  noticed  a  Jehoviatic  instance  in   xxx.  29 : — 

32 
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was  as  being  a  Syrian  tliat  Laban  used  these  images,  and  the 
mention  of  this  was  natural,  in  order  that  the  idolatrous  tendency 
might  not  be  imputed  to  Jacob,  and  so  afford  a  bad  example  to 
the  Children  of  Israel.     The  reason  why  the  mention  of  Laban 
as  a  Syrian  is  deferred  to  the  end  of  the  second  clause  was,  that 
the  words  on  which  the  play  of  sound  and  double  sense  is  made 
might  for  that  purpose  be  brought  nearer  together,  and  that  at 
the  close  of  the  second  clause  there  might  be  something  to 
balance  the  first  ia  weight  of  sound.     While  Laban's  nation  is 
here  intimated  to  account  for  the  use  of  teraphim,  it  is  mentioned 
in  f7.  24  to  imply  that  there  was  something  unusual  in  a  Diyine 
communication  being  made  to  one  who  was  not  of  the  chosen 
seed,  and  was  himself  not  a  decided  worshipper  of  the  true  Ood. 
And  so  Laban  himself  perceived  that  it  was  not  his  own  Elohim, 
but  the  Elohim  of  Jacob's  father  that  appeared  to  him,  v.  29 ; 
his  own  Elohim  he  shows  in  v.  30  to  have  been  the  teraphim 
Bachel  had  stolen.     The  reason,  however,  why  it  was  Elohim 
and  not  Jehovah  that  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  Laban,  waa 
to  distinguish  this  dream  as  a  Divine  communication  from  a 
mere  ordinary  and  natural  dream.     In  v.  29  there  is  another 
instance  of  the  play  on  sound  and  double  sense,  which  accounts 
for  the  use  of  Elohim :  "  It  is  in  the  El  of  my  hand  to  do  you 
evil,  but  the  Elohim  of  your  father  spake  to  me" — "  it  is  in  the 
might  of  my  hand,  but  the  mighties  of  your  father."    The 
generic  Elohim  becomes  specific  by  the  addition,  "  the  Elohim 
of  your  father,"  and  is  equivalent  in  the  writer's  view  to  Je- 
hovah.   And  so  in  t7.  42,  where  there  appears  a  reference  to  the 
Jehovistic  t?.  3,  the  Jehovah  of  that  verse  is  represented  by  the 
paraphrastic  expressions,  ''  the  Elohim  of  Abraham,  the  Elohim 
of  my  father,  the  fear  of  Isaac."     This  Elohim,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  v.  3,  has  been  with  Jacob,  else  Laban  would  have 
sent  him  away  empty.    But  the  Elohim  of  the  latter  clause, 
^'  Elohim  hath   seen  my  affliction,"  is  emphatic ;   it  was  Ood 
that  rebuked  Laban  the  night  before,  not  any  remorse  of  his 
own  conscience,  or  any  imagination  of  his  own  mind. 
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In  V.  49  Laban  says,  "  Jehovah  watch  betw€sea  us,"  not  as  if 
it  were  implied  that  Laban  was  in  any  special  sense  a  wor- 
shipper of  Jehovah,  but  because  he  knew  that  Jacob  would  not 
heed  an  appeal  to  any  other  God  but  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
who  is  described  by  this  name.  But  in  the  next  verse  It  ia 
Elohim,  because  of  the  contrast  between  God  and  man :  ^*  no 
man  is  with  us,  see,  God  is  witness  between  me  and  thee.^  In 
V.  53  Elohim  is  rendered  specific  in  diSerent  senses  by  several 
additions,  in  accordance  with  Labeui^s  polytheistic  conceptions. 
Anxious  to  bind  Jacob  more  strongly  by  an  oath,  and  with  the 
view  of  embracing  in  the  adjuration  his  own  hereditary  Elohim> 
he  says,  "  The  Elohim  of  Abraham,  the  Elohim  of  Nahor^  be 
judges  betwixt  us,  the  Elohim  of  their  father.^  The  verb 
"judge,"  ^D3K^\  is  plural  here,  not  from  the  plural  form  or 
sense  of  Elohim,  but  from  the  mention  of  several  Elohims, 
whether  regarded  as  numerically  different^  or  as  different  in 
the  relations  between  the  different  persons  named  and  the  one 
Elohim', — several  in  regard  to  these  several  relations.  Jacob, 
however,  only  recognises  one,  and  swears  "  by  the  fear  of  his 
father  Isaac."  It  thus  appears  that  throughout  this  chapter,  as 
far  as  the  names  of  God  are  concerned,  there  is  a  great  unity  of 
Ctinception,  and  a  nice  discrimination  in  their  use,  that  mark^ 
unity  of  authorship ;  while  the  narrative  itself  is  so  well  con- 
nected, and  so  free  from  any  needless  redundancy,  that  its  reso- 
lution into  fragments  of  four  different  authors  is  a  most  uncalled- 
for  proceeding,  and  wholly  unwarranted  by  anything  on  the 
face  of  the  documents,  and  in  parts  contradicted  by  the  relation 
of  the  separated  fragments. 

As  regards  the  names  of  God  in  these  chapters,,  the  LXX. 
differ  from  the  Hebrew  in  some  of  their  readings,  having  in 
two  instances  Kupuy;  o  ^€09,  where  the  Hebrew  has  simply 
Jehovah,  and  in  two  other  instances,  where  the  Hebrew  also 
has  Jehovah,  using  ^€09  alone.^ 

^  A  great  difficulty  of  a  chronological  nature  is  made  hj  Davideon,  p.  68,  69,  in 
reference  to  the  period  of  Jacob's  stay  in  Mesopotamia.    He  endeavours  to  show  that 
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}  4.    (3.)    Ch.  xixn.,  xxxni.  1-17.     JACOB'S  RETURN  AND    MEETDfO 
WITH  ESAU.    KLOHISTIO  WITH  ONE  JEHOVISTIC  EXCEPTION. 

This  passage  contains  an  account  of  Jacob's  meeting  with 
his  brother  Esau  on  the  way  to  his  former  home,  and  of  his 
encounter  with  God  at  Penuel.  It  is  given  entirely  by  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  to  the  Jehoyist,  but  is  divided  amongst  the 
Beveral  alleged  authors  by  others  as  follows: — ^The  two  first 
verses  mentioning  the  meeting  of  Jacob  with  the  host  of  God 
at  Mahanaim  are  given  to  the  junior  Elohist ;  from  thence  to 
t\  22  is  assigned  to  the  Jehovist.  The  first  clause  of  22'  is 
interpolated  by  the  Redactor,  with  what  motive  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  It  is  true  the  previous  verse  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  Jacob  lodged  that  night  with  his  company,  and 
the  next  words,  "  and  he  rose  up  that  night,'*  may  seem  rather 
at  variance  with  that.  The  variance  is  only  seeming,  as  he 
may  have  lodged  during  the  early  part  of  the  night,  and  risen 
towards  the  conclusion  of  it.  At  any  rate  this  seeming  dis- 
crepancy is  the  best  evidence  against  the  interpolation  of  the 
suspected  clause.  So  ingenious  an  editor  as  this  Hedactor 
would  never  have  written  these  words ;  his  object  would  have 
been  to  remove  rather  than  to  create  a  difficulty.  The  re 
mainder  of  this  verse,  except  the  last  clause,  is  given  to  the 

according  to  Bome  parts  of  tbe  narrative  Jacob  must  have  remained  there  for  filtr 
years,  while  by  other  parts  his  stay  was  only  twenty.  The  difficulty  is  all  created  by 
the  supposition  that  Jacob's  departure  to  Syria  was  soon  after  the  marriaj^e  of  £saa 
with  his  Hittite  wives,  namely,  when  they  were  both  forty  years  of  age.  The  narra- 
tive implies  no  such  immediate  sequence  in  regard  to  time.  It  was  not  until  there 
bad  been  a  sufficient  interval  at  any  rate  for  Kebekah  to  hnve  grown  so  weary  of  hcf 
life  because  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  xxvii.  46,  that  she  suggested  to  Isaac  that 
Jacob  should  go  to  Syria  to  seek  a  wife.  Moreover,  the  commencement  of  ch.  xirii 
implies  an  interruption  of  the  immediate  sequence  of  the  events  related.  It  is  ool 
as  in  a  narrative  of  events  immediately  following  each  other,  '*  Mnd  Jacob  wa«  old 
and  his  eyes  were  dim,"  but  ^9  ^n.**!,  which  is  rightly  translated,  *•  It  cume  tu  p^ 
that,"  a  form  of  expressaion  which  denotes  an  interruption  of  the  near  sequence  »f 
events,  and  implies  a  considerable  interval.  An  interval  of  thirty-seven  years  will 
satisfy  all  the  chronological  requirements  of  the  book. 

*  **  And  he  rose  up  that  night,  and  took  his  two  wives,  and  his  two  wom«»- 
servants,  and  his  eleven  sons,  and  passed  over  the  ford  Jabbok."  The  word  nnST, 
though  considered  by  the  Bishop  an  Elohistic  mark,  is  here  agslied  to  Bilhali  sud 
Zilpah  in  a  passage  which  he  gives  to  the  Jehovist.  They  are  called  by  tiiis  nam* 
here,  as  there  is  no  reference  to  the  closer  relation  than  that  of  women^servants. 
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Jeliovifit,  the  last  clause  being  assigned  to  the  junior  Elohist. 
Then  the  words  of  v.  23,^  "  and  he  took  them,"  or  rather  the 
single  word  thus  rendered,  being  interpolated  by  the  Redactor, 
the  remainder  of  that  verse  is  given  to  the  Jehovist.  The 
Redactor  again  interpolates  the  word  "  alone,"  in  v,  24,*  while 
the  junior  Elohist  finishes  this  verse.  Then,  again,  the  Re- 
dactor supplies  V.  25  containing  the  story  of  the  dislocation  of 
Jacob's  thigh,  as  well  as  the  last  clause  of  t?.  31  and  v.  32,  which 
refer  to  this  circumstance,  the  intervening  part  being  the  work 
of  the  junior  Elohist.  Now  the  seeming  inconsistency  between 
t\  22  and  23,  on  which  these  interpolations  of  the  compiler 

are  founded,  vanishes  when  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  7H3 
is  taken  into  account.  This  word  signifies  not  merely  a  brook, 
but  also  a  valley  or  hollow  which  has  a  brook  running  through 
it.  It  should  here  be  rendered  "  the  valley''  or  hollow.  First 
Jacob  takes  all  his  family  by  night  and  crosses  the  ford ;  then  he 
takes  them  and  sends  them  all  across  the  valley,  and  remains 
himself  by  the  ford.  For  7H)  the  LXX.  have  ;^6^yL6a/3pov9,  a  word 
which  well  agrees  with  what  has  just  been  said.  For  in  the  rainy 
season  the  hollow  would  be  full  of  water,  and  the  brook  would 
be  a  torrent  which  could  not  be  passed,  while  in  the  dry  season 
the  brook  would  be  a  shallow  stream,  and  the  hollow  woidd  be 
rather  a  dry  valley,  that  would  present  a  considerable  space  of 
ground  between  the  banks  and  the  stream..  Of  course  it  was 
not  at  a  season  when  the  ford  would  be  impassable  and  the 
hollow  full,  that  Jacob  took  across  his  family  and  cattle,  but  at 
such  a  season  as  woidd  have  left  this  space  dry  between  the 
banks  and  the  brook.  Thus  all  difficulty  vanishes  when  the 
nature  of  the  Eastern  wady  is  taken  into  consideration.  The 
story  of  the  dislocation  of  Jacob's  thigh  is  assigned  to  the  Re- 
dactor, which  seems  intended  to  remove  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  regarding  this  account  of  the  change  of  Jacob's  name  to 

*  **  And  he  took  tbem  and  sent  them  OTer  the  brook,  and  sent  oyer  all  that  he  bad." 

^  **  And  Jacob  was  left  alone ;  and  there  vrestled  with  him  a  man,  until  the 
breaking  of  the  day." 
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Israel,  and  that  contained  in  xxxv.,  as  only  different  versions 
of  the  same  transaction.  So  serious  an  addition  as  that  in 
question,  would  seem  to  negative  this  supposition.  Hence  to 
get  rid  of  this  dij£culty  in  the  way  of  the  theory,  the  Redactor 
is  brought  in  to  invent  this  story,  or  to  supply  it  from  popular 
tradition.  But  this  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption.  The 
remainder  of  the  section,  xxxiii.  1-17,  is  given  to  the  Jehovist, 
the  narrative  being  considered  in  sequence  with  the  early  part 
of  xxxii.,  which  was  attributed  to  the  Jehovist. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  names  of  Qod  in  this  passage,  it  is 
said  at  the  commencement,  that  when  Jacob  went  on  his  war 
from  Laban  the  angels  of  Elohim  met  him,  and  that  when  he 
saw  them  he  said,  "  This  is  Elohim's  host."  Whenever,  through- 
out the  book  angels  of  God  are  mentioned  in  the  plural  number, 
Elohim  is  the  word  used  for  God.  The  angel  of  Jehovah  was 
a  singular  manifestation  of  God  himself.  As  Hengstenber^ 
remarks  of  the  angels  of  Elohim  on  the  ladder  in  Jacob's  dream« 
they  are  called  angels  of  Elohim  to  distinguish  them  from 
human  angels  or  messengers  of  men.  If  angels  alone  were 
mentioned,  the  term  would  be  ambiguous.  "Angels  of  God" 
describee  whose  messengers  they  were.  Hence  the  general  term 
Elohim,  which  stands  in  opposition  to  men  on  so  many  occasions, 
is  properly  used.  Thus  the  Elohistic  chai-acter  of  the  commence- 
ment is  accounted  for.  The  next  mention  of  God  is  when  Jacob, 
apprehensive  of  his  brother's  revenge,  prays  in  t?.  9  to  the  Elohim 
of  his  father  Isaac,  the  Elohim  of  his  father  Abraham,  Jehovali 
who  had  bid  him  return  to  his  own  country.  Here  each  term 
holds  its  oWn  proper  place  and  character,  one  as  a  general  tenu 
rendered  specific  by  the  addition  of  the  genitives,  the  other  as  a 
proper  and  personal  name  in  apposition  therewith.  The  next 
'  mention  of  God  is  in  the  reason  assigned  for  changing  the  namt 
of  Jacob  to  Israel.  Since  Jehovah  was  not  yet  in  use  for  the 
formation  of  proper  names,  as  already  observed,  El  was  the  only 
name  used  for  this  purpose.  Hence  in  giving  the  reason  for 
the  name  of  Israel,  ''  as  a  prince  thou  hast  power  with  God  and 
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with  men,"  Jehovah  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  while  Elohim, 

which  contains  the  radical  £1,  its  shorter  counterpart,  is  quite 

in  its  proper  place.     But  besides  its  appropriateness  on  this 

purely  verbal  ground,  it  is  also  suitable  in  respect  of  the  contrast 

between  God  and  man,  as  Hengstenberg  notes.    If  a  particular 

man  was  specified,  the  proper  name  of  God  might  not  have  been 

inappropriate,  as  if  it  had  been  said  that  he  had  prevailed  with 

Jehovah  and  with  Esau.     The  generic  term  in  the  one  case 

would  necessitate  the  generic  term  in  the  other,  apart  from  the 

verbal  ground  for  the  use  of  Elohim.     The  answer  to  Jacob's 

enquiry,  what  was  the  name  of  the  person  that  wrestled  with 

him,  "Wherefore  is  it  that  thou  dost  ask  after  my  name?" 

does  not  imply  that  there  was  any  mystery  about  it,  or  that  God 

had  any  unwillingness  to  tell  him.     It  merely  intimates  that 

Jacob  needed  to  be  at  no  loss  to  know  who  it  was,  especially 

after  the  reason  assigned  for  giving  to  Jacob  himself  the  name 

of  Israel.    And  accordingly  Jacob  at  once  concluded  that  it  was 

God,  and  called  the  place  Peniel,  saying,  "  for  I  have  seen  Elohim 

face  to  face,"  in  which  words  the  same  verbal  reason  for  the  use 

of  Elohim  exists  as  before  in  regard  to  the  name  Israel.     So  far, 

the  names  employed  in  this  passage  are  readily  accounted  for 

from  the  nature  and  proper  use  of  each.   Then  in  the  subsequent 

communication  between  Jacob  and  Esau,  it  would  have  been  very 

unsuitable  to  the  occasion  to  have  made  Jacob  attribute  his  family 

and  wealth  in  v.  5  and  11  specially  to  Jehovah.    As  this  would 

have  seemed  to  lay  claim  to  his  special  favour  as  the  tutelary 

God  of  the  family,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  care  attendant  on 

the  possession  of  the  birthright,  and  on  the  blessing  of  Isaac 

which  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained,  it  would  have  been  most 

unfitting  to  the  occasion  to  have  made  Jacob  thus  suggest  to 

Esau's  recollection   the  very  cause  of  quarrel;  and  we  may 

readily  perceive  that  a  writer  equally  accustomed  to  the  use 

of  either  name  would  have  chosen  Elohim  here  as  most  suited 

to  his  purpose.     For  the  reason  of  the  use  of  Elohim  in  v.  10, 

^*  I  have  seen  thy  face  as  though  I  had  seen  the  face  of  Elohim," 


"^■^ 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  scene  at  PenueL    That  scene 
was  the  answer  to  Jacob's  prayer,  offered  for  deliverance  from 
Esau  in  apprehension  of  immediate  hostilities,  and  of  the  destruc  - 
tion  of  his  family.     Whatever  further  and  deeper  meaning  tha't 
scene  may  have  had,  the  immediate  design  was  plainly  to  en- 
courage Jacob  in  regard  to  these  apprehensions.     He  wrestles 
with  a  person  over  whom  he  prevails,  who  turns  out  to  be  God, 
and  from  whom  he  obtains  a  blessing.     His  name  is  changed  to 
Israel,  because  he  has  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  has 
prevailed  with  God  in  obtaining  a  favourable  answer  to  his 
prayer,  with  men  in  the  averting  of  Esau's  wrath.   He  calls  the 
place  in  consequence  Peniel,  because  he  has  seen  God  face  to 
face  and  yet  his  life  is  preserved,  the  common  notion  having^ 
been  that  to  see  the  face  of  God  would  be  fatal,  a  notion  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  of  the  numerous  evidences 
that  occur  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible.     This  scene  having 
been  vouchsafed  in  answer  to  Jacob's  prayer,  he  could  not  but 
perceive  its  significance ;  and  when  Esau  meets  him  with  kind- 
ness, nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  it  should  recur  forcibly 
to  his  mind,  and  suggest  the  remark  that  he  had  seen  Esau's 
face,  as  though  he  had  seen  the  face  of  Elohim,^  and  yet  Esau 
was  favourable  to  him,  and  the  anticipated  destruction  was  not 
inflicted.      This  reference  to  the  scene  at  Penuel  necessitates 
the  use  of  Elohim,  as  having  been  employed  in  the  account  of 
that  transaction.    Hengstenberg  entirely  overlooks  this  reference, 
and  mistranslates  the  conjunctions  p  y)J  ^^^  as  if  Jacob  urged 
Esau  to  accept  his  present,  because  for  this  purpose,  namely 
that  he  might  offer  the  present,  he  had  ventured  into  his  dreaded 
presence,  as  one  would  venture  to  see  the  face  of  a  God  with 
the   apprehension  of  dying  in  consequence.     Understanding 
Elohim  here  as  equivalent  to  "  the  heavenly  powers,"  he  says 
Jehovah  would  be  simply  inadmissible.     But  why  so  P    Would 

1  To  make  tbo  yerbal  referenee  to  Peniel  more  eyident  seems  to  hare  been  Uw 
reason  wh^  tlie  article  is  omitted,  though  by  the  referenee  *the  expression  is  definite 
in  its  Bignification.    The  words  are  Peuay  Mohim,  not  Penay  fia-£lohim. 
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not  the  argument  have  been  stronger  if  he  had  used  a  name 
that  would  have  excluijed  any  subordinate  heavenly  power? 
Besides,  these  particles,  as  above  united,  do  not  mean  "  because 
for  this  purpose,"  but  simply  because.  Out  of  numerous  instances 
of  this  combination,  the  only  place  where  such  a  rendering 
would  be  admissible  as  regards  sense  is  Gen.  xviii.  5,  rendered 
in  our  Version,  "  for  therefore  are  ye  come  to  your  servant." 
But  it  would  be  much  more  natural  to  have  invited  the  angels  to 
take  food  simply  because  they  had  come,  than  to  have  intimated 
to  them  that  they  had  come  in  order  to  obtain  it.  At  any  rate, 
this  instance  is  not  such  as  to  justify  a  departure  from  the 
general  meaning  of  the  expression.  Gen.  xix.  8  is  not  in  favour 
of  such  a  rendering,  though  it  is  thus  translated  in  the  English 
Version.  The  angels  had  not  come  under  Lot's  roof  in  order 
to  obtain  protection,  having  even  declined  his  invitation  at 
first;  and  however  natural  it  would  have  been  to  plead  the 
rights  of  hospitality  ("  unto  these  men  do  nothing,  because  they 
have  come  under  the  shadow  of  my  roof"),  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  claim  safety  for  them,  because  they  had  come  to  him 
to  seek  it.  The  LXX.  have  evcKev  rovrov  here,  their  conception 
seeming  to  have  been,  that  Jacob  accounts  for  Esau's  kindly 
reception  of  him  by  reason  of  his  having  sent  the  present  before 
him,  whereby  Esau  was  propitiated,  and  therefore  Jacob  now 
urges  him  to  accept  it,  as  having  been  propitiated  by  the  offer 
of  it  already  implied.  By  this  way  of  imderstanding  the 
expression,  the  reference  to  the  scene  at  Penuel  is  not  lost,  as  it 
is  entirely  by  Hengstenberg's  explanation.  It  thus  appears  that 
through  the  entire  of  this  Elohistic  portion  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  in  which  Jehovah  might  properly  be  substituted  for 
Elohim  by  a  writer  equally  accul^tomed  to  the  use  of  both.  The 
LXX.  are  conformable  to  the  Hebrew  in  the  use  of  these  names. 

§  6.    Ch.  xixin.  18,  xxxiv.    JACOB  AT  SHECHEM  AND  THE  STORY  OF 

DINAH.    ELOHISTIC. 

The  preceding  section  concluded  with  a  statement  that  after 
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the  interview  between  Jacob  and  Esau,  Esau  returned  that  dar 
on  his  way  to  Seir,  and  Jacob  journeyed  to  Succoth,  where  he 
built  an  house,  and  made  booths  for  his  cattle.  This  implies  a 
somewhat  permanent  settlement  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  aud 
therefore  not  properly  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  What  reasons 
may  have  determined  his  stay  there  for  any  length  of  time  we 
are  not  told ;  but  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  this  delay  with 
his  intention  of  going  to  his  father  Isaac.  From  Suoooth  he 
could  without  difficulty  visit  him  in  his  own  person,  while  he 
left  his  establishment  there,  the  moving  of  that  being,  no  doubt, 
his  great  difficulty.  As  Dinah  was  not  over  six  years  of  age  at 
the  return  from  Haran,  some  time  must,  at  any  rate,  have 
elapsed,  whether  spent  at  Succoth,  or  at  the  place  to  which 
Jacob  next  moved,  before  the  transactions  in  ch.  xxxiv.  could 
have  taken  place.  But  as  Succoth  was  not  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  when  the  new  section  announces  Jacob's  removal  to 
Shechem,  the  introductory  statement  mentions  this  as  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  while  in  the  usual  recapitulatory  manner  it 
says  that  he  came  there  on  his  return  from  Padan-Aram.  That 
return  was  already  described,  but  now  he  is  for  the  first  time  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  since  he  left  Laban.^ 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  gives  the  entire  of  this  section  to  the 
Jehovist,  in  which  he  tells  us  he  is  at  variance  with  Delitzsch 
and  Knobel,  who  have  given  the  story  of  Dinah  to  the  Elohist, 
and  with  Boehmer,  who  partitions  as  follows  : — v.  17  of  xxxiii. 
having  been  given  to  the  compiler,  the  words  "  when  he  came 
from  Padan-Aram"  in  v.  18,  and  r.  19,  are  joined  to  it,  as  by 
the  compiler  also,  and  then  in  xxxiv.  every  sentence  that  relates 
to  Dinah's  defilement,  or  implies  her  having  been  domiciled 
with  the  Shechemites,  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  interpolated 
by  him  in  the  Jehovistic  story  of  the  violence  of  Simeon  and 

1  EeiPs  BuppoBition  that  Shalem,  which  the  YerBions  make  the  Dame  of  a  pUcc  to 
which  Jacob  came,  was  not  the  name  of  a  city  at  all,  but  should  be  rendered  peace* 
ful,  or  in  peace,  with  an  allusion  to  xxriii.  21,  Shechem  itself  being  the  citv  to 
which  he  came,  seems  extremely  dubious.  At  any  rate,  the  allusion  toxxnii.2l 
would  be  more  appropriate  in  de&cri])iDg  the  return  nnally  to  his  father's  house. 
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Levi  against  the  Sliechemites.  The  meiition  of  Padan-Aram 
in  xxxiii.  18  is  given  to  the  compiler  that  the  Jehovist  should 
not  use  this  name.  The  Bishop,  indeed,  says  that  in  this  case 
the  Jehovist  used  the  name  in  imitation  of  the  Elohist ;  if  so  it 
Ia  not  the  distinctive  mark  it  is  said  to  be.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  to  sug^t  this  clause  to  a  compiler,  as  there  was 
no  question  whence  Jacob  had  come,  the  only  reason  for  the 
mention  of  this  particular  being  the  usual  repetition  in  the 
introduction  of  a  section,  designed  here  as  a  general  indication 
of  time.  The  omission  of  the  sentences  relating  to  Dinah's 
defilement  does  not  render  the  story  in  any  way  more  consistent 
or  natural,  while  it  leaves  the  cruel  treachery  of  Simeon  and  Levi 
without  cause,  and  the  adoption  of  circumcision  by  the  Shechem- 
ites  without  a  motive.  It  is  true  that  in  Jacob's  dying  address 
to  his  sons  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  cause  of  the  treachery  he 
so  strongly  reprobates,  but  as  this  cause,  though  a  provocation  > 
was  not  a  justification,  or  even  an  excuse,  it  is  quite  intelligible 
that  he  should  not  have  weakened  the  force  of  his  censure  by 
alluding  to  an  occurrence  that  must,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  been  a  painful  subject  of  recollection.  The  assigning,  there- 
fore, of  these  particulars  to  the  compiler  is  quite  groundless.  The 
Bishop  remarks  on  the  expression  in  xxxiv.  6,  "  he  had  wrought 
folly  in  Israel — and  so  it  should  not  be  done,"  that  the  former 
phrase  is  "  a  mere  reflection  of  the  later  age  in  which  this  passage 
was  written,"  and  both  ahnost  identical  with  2  Sam.  xiii.  12,  "  it 
is  not  so  done  in  Israel,  do  not  this  folly."  Pt.  V.  p.  224,  Note. 
The  word  is  not  properly  follt/,  but  disgrace,  or  a  disgraceful 
deed,  aayrifjuov,  LXX. ;  and  though  the  use  of  Israel  here  as  a 
naticmal  designation  would  have  been  an  anachronism,  if  put 
into  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  narrative 
relates,  it  was  quite  natural  in  the  writer,  at  whatever  time  he 
lived.  Surely  if  this  expression  had  been  familiar  in  David's 
time,  as  occurring  in  this  book  of  earlier  and  sacred  origin,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  extraordinary  that  Tamar  shotild 
have  borrowed  the  phrases  as  here  given ;  and  their  occurrence 
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in  2  Sam.  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  pre-existence  of,  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with,  the  book  of  Genesis  in  David's  time. 

The  only  mention  of  God  in  this  section  is  where  Jacob  is 
said  to  have  erected  an  altar  at  Shalem,  and  ''called  it  EI- 
Elohe-Israel,"^  as  it  is  in  the  English  Version.     If  this  be  the 
meaning,  we  cannot  understand  El  as  denoting  God,  or  mighty, 
as  if  the  altar  was  called  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  or  the  mighty 
God  of  Israel.     In  such  case  we  should  regard  El  as  a  prepo- 
sition, and  suppose  that  the  altar  bore  the  title,  "  To  the  God 
of  Israel."    The  LXX.,  however,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
matter,  and   rendered  simply  iTruccLKktraro  rov  0€ov  ^Icpai^ 
According  to  this  we  should  render,  "invoked  on  it  El^  the 
Elohim  of  Israel,"  and  it  is  an  instance  like  others  already 
noticed  of  a  localised  worship  imder  particular  titles,  as  El- 
Elion,  El-Olam,  El-Bethel.     Here  we  might  indeed  have  had 
"Jehovah,  the  Elohim  of  Israel,"  but  El  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  name  Israel,  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.     On  the  other  hand,  "  El,  Jehovah  of  Israel,"  would  have 
been  impossible,  as  no  other  Jehovah  was  ever  imagined  to  have 
existed. 

§  6.    Ch.  XXXV.  1-8.    KETURN  TO  BETHEL.    ELOHISTJC. 

§  7.    Ch.  XXXV.  9-29.    RENEWAL   OF   THE  NAME  ISRAEL,    SUNDRY 
PARTICULARS  TILL  THE  DEATH  OF  ISAAC.    ELOHISnC. 

These  passages,  forming  separate  subsections,  as  already 
shown,  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  partition  amongst  the 
several  supposed  authors,  as  some  of  the  others  which  have  been 
considered.  It  hetd  been  assumed  that  the  scene  at  Bethel 
contained  in  ch.  xxviii.,  where  Jacob  was  represented  as  giving 
the  name  of  Bethel  to  the  place  of  his  dream,  and  that  in  X2X., 
where  he  was  first  called  Israel,  are  only  different  accounts  of  the 
same  transaction  as  that  related  in  this  chapter,  9-15,  where  he 
again  receives  the  name  of  Israel,  and  again  gives  the  name 
of  Bethel  to  the  scene  of  his  vision.     In  order  to  bear  out  this 
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assiimptioii,  it  is  necessary  to  expunge  from  the  original  narra- 
tive in  the  present  chapter  ascribed  to  the  Elohist  every  allusion 
to  the  particulars  related  in  ch.  xxviii.     Accordingly,  as  on  all 
such  occasions,  the  compiler  comes  in,  and  finding,  as  it  is  alleged, 
amongst  his  materials  narratives  sufficiently  different  in  respect 
of  time  and  other  circumstances  to  stand  as  separate  parts  of 
the  consecutive  history  he  was  compiling,  notwithstanding  the 
coincidence  of  the  two  main  particulars  respecting  the  names  of 
Israel  and  Bethel,  he  supplies  what  is  wanted  to  make  these 
narratives  form  separate  and  substantial  parts  of  the  history. 
On  the  supposition  that  the  story  in  ch.  xxviii.  is  by  the  junior 
Elohist,  and  that  the  mention  of  Jacob's  return  to  Bethel  in  this 
chapter,  and  the  allusion  to  Ood's  appearance  to  him  there, 
r.  6,  7,  is  by  the  same  writer,  the  compiler  invents  and  interposes 
before  these  verses  the  story  of  God's  command  to  Jacob  to 
return  to  Bethel,  and  of  Jacob's  purgation  of  his  family  from 
strange  gods,  v,  1-4,  introducing  from  the  Jehovist  <?.  6,  which 
mentions  the  fear  of  molesting  Jacob  that  prevailed  amongst  the 
surrounding  tribes.     This  is  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist,  because 
the  slaughter  of  the  Shechemites  being  attributed  to  him,  the 
mention  of  the  fear  which  hindered  the  neighbouring  tribes 
from  pursuing  Jacob  is  thought  to  fall  in  well  with  that  narra- 
tive.    But  as  regards  the  previous  verses,  if  it  is  allowable  to 
bring  in  an  editor  who  invented  and  interpolated  everything 
that  would  else  be  inconvenient  to  the  hypothesis  which  is  to 
be  maintained,  of  course  it  is  easy  enough  to  make  any  theory 
good.     The  Redactor  also  gets  the  credit  of  the  last  clause 
oft?.  7,  and  of  v,  8,  describing  the  death  and  burial  of  Deborah, 
Rebekah's  nurse,  and  he  interposes  in  v,  9  the  word  "  again," 
where  it  is  said  that  "  God  appeared  again  to  Jacob  when  he  came 
out  of  Padan-Aram,"  this  and  the  following  verses  being  given 
to  the  Elohist  on  account  of  this  name  Padan-Aram.  But  if  the 
Redactor  dealt  in  such  wholesale  invention  and  interpolation,  he 
may  as  well  have  invented  other  parts  of  the  history  ascribed  to 
others  of  the  supposed  authors,  and  the  credit  of  the  entire  theory 
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is  thus  invalidated.     At  any  rate,  he  had  no  motive  to  invent 
the  introductory  verses  of  this  chapter,  or  the  story  of  Deborah  s 
death.     The  narrative  ascribed  to  the  Elohist  would  fall  into  its 
place  in  the  history  just  as  well  without  these  additions ;  they 
do  not  in  auy  way  tend  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  the  second 
giving  of  the  names  Israel  and  Bethel,  which  alone  he  would 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  account  for,  if  he  wished  to  make  two 
versions  of  the  same  transaction  stand  as  descriptions  of  different 
events.    This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  only  circumstance  that  could 
have  seemed  to  require  his  interposition.    That  it  did  not  really 
require  it  will  be  seen  presently;  meanwhile  the  Bedactors 
hand  must  be  traced  to  the  close  of  the  chapter,  as  well  as  the 
parts  ascribed  to  the  other  authors.      Having  brought  the 
Elohist  down  to  the  close  of  v.  15,  the  Redactor  then  says 
"  And  they  journeyed  from  Bethel/'  in  order  to  bring  in  the  Je- 
hovistic  account  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  which  commences 
with  saying  that  **  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  to  Eph- 
rath,"  and  ends  with  r,  21.     This  Jehovistic  portion,  which  is 
thus  allotted  because  the  Jehovist  has  the  birth  of  the  other 
children  of  Jacob,  is  interpolated  by  the  Redactor  with  the 
words,  "that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  imto  this  day/' 
these  words  having  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  gloss. 
The  existence  of  such  glosses  taken  into  the  text  has  been 
thought  possible  by  all  critics  ;  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing 
it  here,  as  an  original  writer  might  naturally  appeal  to  a  monu- 
ment existing  in  his  day.     At   any  rate,  a  compiler  to  do 
wilfully  what  has  often  happened  accidentally  in  the  course 
of  transcription  is  an  uncalled-for  and  unwarranted  supposition. 
The  junior  Elohist  now  comes  in  and  relates  the  story  of 
Reuben's  misconduct,  which   the  Jehovist,  according  to  this 
theory,  refers  to  in  xlix.  4,  without  any  previous  mention  being 
made  of  this  transaction  in  the  Jehovistic  parts ;  and  then  the 
junior  Elohist  enumerates  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  thus  getting 
their  names  into  his  narrative,  and  saving  the  Jehovist  from  the 
use  of  the  name  Padan-Aram  in  <?.  26.     Equally  arbitrary  is 
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the  way  in  which  the  three  last  yerses  are  dealt  with.  The 
Elohist,  besides  the  two  last  yerses  of  the  chapter,  is  supposed 
to  haye  written  at  v.  27  "  And  Jacob  came  to  Isaac  his  father 
to  the  city  of  Arbah,  that  is  Hebron."  The  Jehoyist  had  also 
written  '^  And  Jacob  came  to  Mamre  where  Abraham  and  Isaac 
sojourned."  Out  of  both,  the  existing  v,  27  is  formed  by  the 
Redactor.  The  ages  and  deaths  of  the  Patriarchs  being  giyen 
for  the  most  part  to  the  Elohist,  he  is  made  to  bring  Jacob  back 
to  Isaac ;  and  the  Jehoyist's  account  of  Jacob's  joumeyings  is 
also  made  more  complete  by  bringing  him  back  as  well.  The 
Bishop  of  Natal  ascribes  the  enumeration  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob  to  the  Elohist,  who  he  supposes  had  described  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  after  that  of  Joseph  in  ch.  xxx.,  the  Jehovist  having 
expunged  that  in  order  to  introduce  the  more  graphic  account 
of  his  birth  in  this  chapter,  and  thus  produced  a  discrepancy, 
as  V.  26  represents  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  have  been  bom  in 
Padan-Aram.  The  discrepancy  exists  in  words  ;  it  is  like  call- 
ing the  Apostles  the  twelye  after  Judas  had  left  them,  and  like  the 
enumeration  of  Hezron  and  Hamul  amongst  the  sons  of  Jacob 
who  went  down  into  Egypt,  though  afterwards  bom  in  Egypt. 
In  the  present  case  the  exception  is  merged  in  the  general. 
Had  Benjamin  come  last  as  the  youngest,  this  would  not  have 
happened ;  but  haying  been  placed  before  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and 
Zilpah,  the  birth  of  Benjamin  in  the  land  of  Canaan  came  not 
to  be  excepted  from  the  birth  of  the  family  in  general  in  Padan- 
Aram,  as  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  list. 

It  is  plain  that  with  all  this  subdivision  the  names  of  God 
have  nothing  to  do,  this  passage  being  exclusively  Elohistic. 
The  first  Elohim,  v.  1,  if  not  quite  casual,  or  suggested  by  the 
El  of  Bethel  to  be  just  after  mentioned,  may  be  understood  to 
indicate  that  it  was  a  Divine  intimation  which  determined  Jacob 
to  go  to  BetheL  His  own  perception  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case  would  have  made  him  determine  to  quit  Shalem.  In  his 
settlement  there  he  seems  almost  to  have  forgotten  his  vow 
recorded  in  ch.  xxviii.,  and  to  have  lost  all  thought  of  going 
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back  to  Bethel  in  fulfilment  of  it.     Now  being  driven  from,  his 
resting  phice,  and  obliged  to  move,  Gtod  brings  back  to  his 
memory  what  he  had  himself  been  willing  to  forget.     Hence 
the  name  Elohim  at  the  commencement  is  accounted  for,  the 
object  being  only  to  express  the  Divine  source  of  the  oommand 
to  go  to  Bethel.     The  £1  that  appeared  to  him  when  be  fled 
from  the  face  of  Esau  was  Jehovah,  xxviii.  13,  the  El  of  Bethel, 
to  which  Jacob  is  bid  to  go.     For  this  etymological  reason,  the 
name  El  would  naturally  be  used,  especially  as  Bethel  was  not 
yet  an  established  proper  name,  but  merely  "  the  house  of  £1" 
to  Jacob  himself.    .He  is  bid  go  to  that  house  of  El  and  buOd 
an  altar  to  the  El  (^($7)  that  had  appeared  to  him  there.    To  this 
reason  there  is  to  be  added,  as  regards  the  use  of  the  same  word 
in  V.  3,  the  contrast  between  this  El  and  the  strange  Elohim 
that  Jacob  bids  his  household  put  away,  as  a  reason  for  using 
the  general  term  El  in  preference  to  Jehovah.     The  earrings 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  strange  gods  were  doubtless 
of  an  idolatrous  character.     It  being  part  of  the  theory  that 
articles  of  luxury  are  attributed  by  the  Jehovist  alone  to  patri- 
archal times,  with  the  simplicity  of  which  they  are  alleged  to 
have  been  inconsistent,  as  if  the  contemporaneous  civilisation 
of  Egypt  did  not  render  the  use  of  such  things  highly  probable 
in  neighbouring  countries  also,  the  occurrence  of  earrings  in  so 
purely  Elohistic  a  passage  as  the  present  might  be  alleged  as 
an  exception  to  the  Jehovistic  character  of  such  representations. 
This  objection  is  met  by  saying  that  in  the  present  passage  it  is 
due  to  the  compiler  (Davidson,  p.  28).     But  as  the  passage  is 
only  ^ven  to  the  Redactor  to  help  another  part  of  the  theory, 
as  already  noticed,  this  mode  of  obviating  the   objection  is 
inadmissible.     When,   having  purged  his  family  from   their 
idolatry,  Jacob  sets  out  for  Bethel,  it  is  said,  v.  5,  that  a  terror 
of  God,  not  the  terror  as  in  the  English  Version,  was  upon  the 
cities  around,  so  that  they  did  not  pursue  after  Jacob,     The 
slaughter  of  the  Shechemites  having  been  given  to  the  Jehovist* 
this  i^  also  given  to  him  as  accounting  for  Jacob  being  allowed 
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to  go  without  opposition.  Its  commencement,  "and  they 
journeyed,"  being  but  the  single  word  ^)J1p^\  connects  itaelf, 
however,  very  abruptly  with  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xxxiv,  in 
which,  though  Jacob  complains  of  his  imcomfortable  position 
at  Shalem,  yet  nothing  is  said  of  his  intention  of  removing ; 
whereas  it  comes  in  quite  naturally  after  the  earlier  verses  of 
this  chapter.  The  expression,  "  a  terror  of  Elohim,"  if  not  a 
superlative,  is  designed  to  indicate  the  source  or  cause  of  the 
fear.  It  was  not  Jacob  they  were  afraid  of,  but  God,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  him  xmder  special  protection ;  or  the  fear  was 
produced  by  Elohim.  In  either  case  Elohim  is  the  proper 
word,  as  marking  the  contrast  between  the  Divine  and  human. 
Next,  when  Jacob  comes  to  Bethel,  he  raises  an  altar  and  calls 
the  place,  according  to  the  English  Yel'sion,  El-Bethel.  The 
LXX.  translate  similarly,  but  omit  the  first  El.  Hetaining 
this,  it  is  better  to  translate,  "  he  invoked  on  the  place  the  El  of 

* 

Bethel.'^  In  the  reason  assigned  for  this,  "  because  there  the 
Elohim  were  revealed  to  him,"  Elohim  is  used  as  a  plural  noun 
with  a  plural  verb,  not  because  it  denotes  merely  the  angels 
who  appeared  upon  the  ladder,  but  because  taken  generically, 
and  in  a  larger  sense,  it  here  includes  both  the  angels  and 
Jehovah,  who  was  at  the  summit  of  the  ladder,  "  the  heavenly 
powers,"  as  Hengstenberg  would  translate  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Bebekah's  nurse, 
between  this  and  the  mention  of  God's  appearance  to  Jacob  at 
Bethel  in  the  verse  next  following,  is  so  unconnected  with  the 
subject  in  t?.  7  and  v.  9,  that  without  any  such  statement  in  his 
materials,  a  compiler  would  never  have  thought  of  interposing  it 
here.  As  the  production  of  a  narrator  who  tells  each  particular 
in  its  proper  order,  it  comes  in  its  place,  after  the  arrival  at 
Bethel,  but  before  the  appearance  of  God  to  Jacob  there.  And 
the  apparent  awkwardness  of  its  mention  with  such  little  con- 
nexion with  the  adjacent  particulars  vanishes,  when  we  perceive 
that  it  is  introduced  just  at  the  close  of  one  section,  and  before 
the  commencement  of  another,  where  there  was  a  break  in  the 

83 
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continuity  of  tKe  writer's  thoilghts,  as  already  noticed  at  p.  3311 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  'want  of  connexion  with  tU 
subject  matter  might  be  an  argument  for  an  accidental  interpo^ 
lation  in  the  course  of  transcription,  it  is  an  argument  again 
a  designed  interpolation.  In  this  particular  instance  a  peTso^ 
who  was  trying,  as  supposed,  to  interweave  into  a  oonsecatiti| 
narrative  the  materials  supplied  by  different  writers,  wooH 
never  from  himself  have  added  what  was  so  wholly  nnoonnectti 
with  the  matter  in  hand.  Even  if  he  wished  to  introduce  i 
tradition  that  Deborah  was  buried  at  Bethel,  and  thus  to' 
account  for  the  local  name  Allon*Bachuth,  he  would  h&^ 
chosen  a  more  convenient  place  for  it.  The  Bishop  of  Natd, 
who  gives  all  that  precedes  this  to  the  Jehovist,  adds  to  tk 
want  of  connexion  with  the  context,  the  great  age  that  Be- 
bekah*s  nurse  must  have  attained  at  this  time,  and  the  impro- 
bability that  she  should  have  been  with  Jacob,  and  not  witli 
Isaac.  But  it  is  not  said  at  all  that  she  was  with  Jacob  wbes 
she  died,  or  that  it  was  Jacob  and  his  people  that  buried  her. 
On  the  contrary,  this  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  passive  veA 
**  she  was  buried."  The  difficulty  of  the  age  is  not  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  the  other  members  of  these  households,  if  we  suppose 
the  death  to  have  taken  place  at  this  time,  and  not  in  the  interral 
after  Jacob's  flight,  with  which,  as  what  was  last  mentioned 
the  fut,  with  mu  conversive  might  be  in  sequence.  It  is  eien 
probable  that  the  mention  of  this,  and  of  the  name  which  was 
given  to  Deborah's  burial  place,  might  have  been  introduced  in 
this  place  with  special  reference  to  the  name  of  Bethel,  hoi 
was  its  original  name;  the  Abrahamic  family  had  associated 
anoth^  name  with  the  place  in  consequence  of  Deborab's 
burial^  but  now  both  names  are  to  be  superseded  by  BetheL 

In  tibfi  mention  of  God's  renewed  appearance  to  Jacob  at 
Bethel^  it  has  been  observed  by  Hengstenberg,  that  £lohiiCf 
AS  standing  in  connexion  both  with  Israel  and  Bethel,  is  used 
on  etymological  grounds.  The  use  of  the  name  El^Shaddai  in 
r.  11  is  attributable  to  the  reference  to  ch.  xvii.,  from  whioh 
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this  verse  is  adopted,,  and  ia  Isaac's  pmyer  for  Jacob,  at  his 
departure,  xxviii.  3,  also*  taken  £Bom  the  same  source.    The 
oxoission  of  *liy;  "  again/'  in  «?.  9,  to  make  this  account  only  a 
diffiarent  version  of  former  particulars,  is  so  arbitrary  and  un- 
justifiable on  any  critical  grounds,,  that  it  must  be  refused:  The 
occurrence  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  .wrestling  is  represented  as 
having  taken  place  at  a  wholly  difiPerent  place,,  a  place  too 
which  received  its  name,  Penuel,  fron»  that  occurrence.     That 
Jacob's  new  name,  Israel,,  shoidd  not  have  become  fully  adopted, 
after  that  first  communication  of  it,  is  what  might  be  supposed 
very  likely  to  happen.    The  slackening^  of  his  religious  appre- 
hensioDfi)  which  led  him.  to  rest  without  returning  at  onee  to 
Bethel,  and  to  allow  idolatrous  practices  in  his  family,  would 
naturally  account  for  an  indifference  as  to  the  assuming  the 
name  of  Israel.     If  thi».  were  only  a  differeiDt  version  of  the 
fonner  transaction  by , another  hand,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it 
would  at  any  rate  have  had  some  explanation  o£  the  reason  of 
the  name.     The  absence  of  this  implies  that  Jacob  was  already 
aware  of  its  cause  and  import.    The  re-imposition  of  the  name 
of  Bethel,  which  previously  had  only  been  imposed  in  Jacob's 
own  thoughts,  is  in  manifest  fulfilment  of  the  vow,  xxviii.  22. 
K  he  should  be  brought  back  in  peace  to  his  father's  house,  the 
pilliEtr  he  set  up  there  was  to  be  the  house  of  Elohim.     The  con- 
dition of  the  vow  has  now  been  fiilfilled,  he  is  at  Bethel  again, 
and  on  the  point  of  being  re-united  with  his  father;  he  now 
finally  calls  the  place  Bethel,  the  house  of  God,  as  he  had  vowed 
it  should  be.     It  was  called  so  before  as  it  were  conditionally ; 
it  is  now  so  absolutely  and  finally.     The  former  transaction 
requires  the  present,  without  which  there  would  be  an  unsatis- 
fied vacuity  in  the  narrative ;  the  present  ia  the  proper  comple- 
ment of  the  former,  and  supplies  the  vacancy  that  else  would 
exist.      Everything  tends  to  confirm  the  distinctness  of  the 
transactions,  and  to  establish,  instead  of  throwing  doubt  on, 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  narrative  as  it  stands.     The 
Bishop's  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  word  ''  again"  is  that  the 
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Elohist  who  gets  this  passage  had  described  no  previous  appear- 
ance to  Jacob,  and  he  is  driven  to  the  supposition,  that  he  meant 
to  represent  this  as  the  second  appearance  of  God  to  any  of  the 
Patriarchs  !  Instead  of  this,  which  the  place  of  the  adverb  (xm- 
tradicts,  he  should  in  fairness  say,  here  is  an  Elohistic  reference 
to  an  event  told  by  one  of  the  supposed  later  writers.  The  men- 
tion of  Padan- Aram  in  connexion  with  this  may  be  accounted  for, 
either  by  understanding  the  word  ''again''  to  have  referred  to 
the  former  appearance  at  Bethel  when  he  was  going  to  Padan- 
-Aram,  God  appearing  to  him  now  again  on  his  coming  back  to 
Bethel  from  Padan- Aram;  or  the  reference  might  be  to  the 
appearance  at  Penuel ;  now  again,  the  second  time  on  his  return 
from  Padan- Aram  Grod  appeared  to  him.  The  former  seems 
however,  far  preferable*  The  promise  in  11, 12  is  simply  taken 
from  xvii.,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  Elohistic  characteristica. 
Except  in  the  variation  in  regard  to  El*Shaddai  already  men- 
tioned, the  LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  the  use  of  the 
Divine  appellations  ia  this  passage, 

X.— THE  GENERATIONS  OP  ESAU. 

Ch.  XXXVI.  1-8.    TO  ESAU'S  PARTING  FEOM  JACOB.     NO  NAME  OP 

GOD. 

This  brief  section  takes  us  back  to  the  marriages  of  Esau. 
The  difference  in  the  names  of  Esau's  wives  here  given,  as 
compared  with  those  mentioned  in  xxvi.  34,  and  xxviii.  9,  has 
been  thought  to  show  that  these  accounts  have  proceeded  from 
different  authors.  In  order  to  account  for  the  discrepancy 
being  allowed  to  exist  by  the  person  who  interwove  the  history 
as  it  now  stands,  Davidson  supposes  that  his  Bedactor  exercised 
a  moderate  control  over  'his  materials.  ^'  It  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  discrepancy  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  Redactor  having  two 
or  more  documents  independently  composed,  and  exercising  on 
the  whole  a  moderate  degree  of  control  over  their  contents.'* 
Introd.  I.  p.  67.  He  should  have  said,  only  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  control ;  for  if  the  compiler  ventured  to  exercise  any^ 
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it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  would  have  ohserved  such  absti- 
nence, as  not  to  bring  the  two  accounts  into  literal  and  exact 
agreement.  However  the  difference  may  have  originated,  the 
supposition  of  a  compiler  who  exercised  any  degree  of  control 
over  his  materials,  and  yet  allowed  the  difference  to  remain, 
and  who,  if  he  introduced  the  words,  "  daughter  of  Zibeon," 
in  V.  2,  embarrassed  matters  in  a  still  greater  degree,  is 
scarcely  credible.  A  much  more  natural  and  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  difficulty  may  readily  be  imagined,  though  of  course 
any  explanation  must  be  more  or  less  conjectural.  In  xxvi.  34 
Esau  is  said  to  have  taken  to  wife  Jtidith,  the  daughter  of 
Beeri  the  Hittite,  and  B'asemath,  the  daughter  of  Elon  the 
Hittite.  As  regards  the  first  of  these,  no  single  particular 
agrees  with  the  names  in  the  present  passage,  by  which  she 
might  be  identified  with  any  of  those  here  mentioned ;  there  is 
no  Hittite  but  Elon,  no  Judith  nor  Beeri.  Supposing  that  this 
wife  bad  no  ofispring,  her  name  would  probably  be  omitted  in 
"  The  generations  of  Esau"'  setting  forth  his"  descendants,  while 
another  wife  may  have  been  taken,  subsequently  to  the  union 
with  the  daughter  of  Ishmael  mentioned  in  ch.  xxviii.,  so  that 
three  are  still  eniunerated,  though  one  may  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence.  Then  as  to  Basemath,  the  daughter  of  Elon 
the  Hittito,  there  can  be  no  question  that  she  is  the  same  called 
Adah,  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite  in  ch.  xxxvi.  As  in 
this  latter  place  another  Basemath  is  mentioned,  the  first 
Basemath  is  probably  called  by  a  second  name,  whether 
adopted  for  distinction  or  otherwise.  Then  in  ch.  xxviii.  we 
are  told  that  Esau,  seeing  that  the  daughters  of  Canaan  did  not 
please  his  father,  and  that  Isaac  had  i^nt  Jacob  to  his  own 
family  for  a  wife,  went  and  took  to  wife  Mahalath,  the  daughter 
of  Ishmael,  and  sister  of  Nebaibth.  Now  as  Isaac  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  of  age  at  this  lime,.and  Ishmael's 
age  when  he  died  was  one  hundred  and  thirty^even  years,  the 
latter  must  have  now  been  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  deadl 
Hence  when  it  is  said  Esau  went  to  Ishmael,  this  must  only 
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mean  the  Ithmaelitea.  Moreover,  tapposmg  this  Mahalath  to 
have  been  only  forty  years  old  when  Esau  married  her,  she 
most  still  have  been  bom  when  Tshmael  was  one  hundred  and 
eleven,  if  his  immediate  daughter.  But  then  this  Mahalath 
appears  as  Basemath  in  ch.  xxxvi^  and  j>erhapa  the  difficulty 
as  to  the  double  names,  and  that  occasioned  by  the  ages  just 
indicated,  might  be  avoided  by  supposing  the  original  reading 
in  both  places  to  have  been  "Basemath,  the  daughter  of 
Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,'"  and  that  •one  name  lias 
slipped  out  of  one  place,  and  the<^ther  name  from  the  other  place.* 
The  reason  why  this  Basemath  would,  on  such  a  suppositian, 
have  been  traced  through  her  mother,  would  have  been  to  show 
her  connexion  with  Ishmael,  the  desig&  of  Esau  in  marrying 
her  having  been  apparently  to  please  his  father  Jby  this  con* 
nexion.  We  now  come  to  the  third  wife  me&tioned  in  this 
chapter,  "  AhoUbamah,  the  daughter  of  Anah,  the  dai^hter  of 
JZibeon  the  Eivite/'  as  described  in  r.  2  and  in  r.  14.  In  r.  20  £ 
we  have  amongst  the  eons  of  8eir  the  Horite  a  Zibeon  And  an 
Anah.  This  Zibeon  has  a  Bon.An^,;and  Zibeon's  brother^  the 
duke  Anah,  has  a  daughter  Ahdllbamah.  Plainly  this  is  the 
wife  of  Esau,  the  connexion  tiius  formed  with  the  family  of 
"Seir  being  the  motive  of  Esau's  removal  to  Seir.  This  Aho* 
libamah  being  evidently  the  daughter  of  the  duke  Anah,  not  of 
the  Anah  who  was  Zibeon's  son,  a  question  arises  as  to  Hie 
connexion  with  Zibeon  in  r .  2  and  14.  The  LXX.  and  the 
Samaritan  text  both  read  ^'  the  son"  of  Zibeon,  instead  of  "  the 
daughter,"  :in  eadh  verse.  This  was  piobably,  however,  only 
the  result  of  an  endeavoiir  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  the  sup- 
position that  AhoUbamah,  Esau's  wife,  was  daughter  of  the  Aaak 

^  The>tiinjlarit7  of  tenninatioiiB  in  the  Hebrew  would  lead  nAtaraHy  to  svdi  an 
om]fl8kA:-i-7M]?D^n3  Ppn^'D^  HQ^'n^.  Fwe^f  these  words  in  sooeesrion 
end  witfa-Hf  four  of  them  with  21^  and  two  of  then  aie  71^,  besides  that  the  two 
proper  names  end  with  the  syllables  t)y  and  Hp,  whieh  are  in  a  manner  connected 

by  the  two  Hqnids,  which  are  next  one  another  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  The 
fiiamaritan  copies  read  Mahalath  for  Basemath  in  eh.  iss?i^  whieh  faUa  in  with  the 
sappoiitLon  that  both  existed  in  the  original  text. 
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that  found  tlie  mules  or  hot  spriugs.  May  not  the  duke  Anah's 
daughter  have  been  by  her  mother  a  daughter  of  ZibeonP 
Zibeon's  brother  Anah  might  have  married  his  nieces  as  took 
place  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Sarah^  and  thus  Aholibamah 
would  have  been  both  daughter  of  Anah,  and  likewise  daughter, 
or  granddai^hter,  as  the  word  also  mean%  of  Zibeon.  As  in  t?. 
2,  where  Basemath  is  called  '^the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  the 
sister  of  Nebaioth/'  sister  is  in  apposition,  not  with  Ishmael, 
but  with  daughter  and  Basemath,  and  as  in  f?.  14,  when 
Aholibamah  is  called  ^*  the  daughter  of  Anah,  the  daughter  of 
Zibeon,  the  wife  of  Esau/'  wife  is  in  apposition  with  Aho- 
libamah and  the  first  daughter,  so  the  second  daughter  both  in 
2  and  in  14  may  be  taken  in  apposition  with  the  first  daughter 
and  AhoUbamah.  She  was  daughter  of  Anah,  and  through  her 
mother  daughter  of  Zibeon^^  It  is  unnecessary  to  read  ^'the 
Horite"  for  "the  Hivite"  in  e?.  2,  as  some  have  thought  should 
be  done.  The  Horites  may  have  beqn  originally  Hivites,  and 
indfied  it  ia  expresdy  said  that  Esau  took  his  wives  from  the 
daughters  of  Canaan  in  v.  2,  ue,^  Adah  and  Aholibamah,  the  order 
of  time  being  disturbed  to  separate  the  daughter  of  Ishmael  from 
these  daughters  of  Canaan.  Perhaps  these  conjectures  are  a  more 
natural  solution  of  the  difficulty  than  the  supposition  of  a  com- 
piler who  used  the  freedom  that  is  attributed  to  him  in  dealing 
with  his  materials  elsewhere,  yet  left  this  difficulty  unexplained, 
when  introducing  here  this  account  of  Esau's  wives  from  a 
different  source  from  that  already  embodied  by  him  in  hi^  com- 
pilation. Indeed,  we  should  rather  say  that  the  compiler  in- 
creased the  difficulty,  if ,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  he  introduiced 
into  t?.  2  the  words,  "  the  daughter  of  Zibeon,"  without  which 
in  this  verse  and  in  v.  14  the  descent  of  Aholibamah  would  be 
clear* 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  indeed  gives  the  entire  of  this  passage 
to  the  original  Elohist,  who  he  supposes  had  received  different 

^  The  Anah,  indeed,  of  9.  2  and  of  14, 18,  might  as  well  have  been  the  name  of  a 
woman,  as  the  Aholibamah  of  v.  41  the  name  of  a  man. 
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accounts  at  different  times,  and  recorded  the  particiilars  here 
mentioned  without  correcting  those  he  had  previously  mentioned 
in  xxvi.  and  xxyiii.     This  would  be  less  probable  in  the  caae 
of  the  supposed  Elohist,  than  of  a  single  author  of  the  entire 
book;  for  when  the  Elohist's  narrative  is  extracted  from  the 
entire,  and  its  parts  brought  together,  these  varying  particulars 
come  into  much  closer  proximity  than  at  present,  and  so  would 
have  been  less  likely  to  have  escaped  explanation.    But  while 
the  Bishop  takes  this  view,  others  on  the  ground  of  the  incon* 
sistency  give  the  description  of  the  wives  in  this  chapter  to  Ihe 
second  Elohist,  and  thus  introduce  the  difficulty  of  a  compiler 
putting   together   these  inconsistent  accounts.     They  agree* 
however,  in  giving  v.  6^  to  the  original  Elohist,  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  description  of  Abraham's  removal  in 
xii.  5,  and  of  some  other  similar  removals,  which  for  the  same 
reason  are  given  to  him.    All  these  resolve  themselves  into  the 
first.     The  resemblance  has  no  weight  unless  it  is  distinctive, 
and  the  only  plea  for  its  distinctiveness  is  the  supposed  neces- 
sity of  assuming  that  xii.  5,  as  a  needless  repetition,  must  have 
been  by  a  different  hand  from  the  writer  of  xii.  4.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that  this  repetition  is  due  to  a  very  different  cause. 
The  compiler,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  introduced,  in  t?.  6, 
the  words,  "  to  a  coimtry,*'  into  the  clause,  "  went  from  the  face  of 
Jacob.'*    He  had  no  motive  to  introduce  this,  and  had  he  intro- 
duced anything  he  would  have  been  more  explicit,  and  have  told 
what  country  he  meant.     If  we  might  connect  the  expression, 
"from  the  face  of  Jacob,**  with  "country,"  instead  of  with  the  verb 
from  which  it  is  unusually  separated,  there  woidd  be  no  difficulty 
in  regarding  the  words  to  have  come  from  the  author   as 
they  stand,  the  meaning  being  a  country  somewhat  removed 
from  Jacob.    The  absence  of  the  article  before  country  is  not 
decisive  of  anything.    The  preposition  7N  so  often  gives  the 

1  (( Then  Esau  took  his  wiyes  ....  and  all  hh  substance  wliicb  be  had  got  in  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  went  to  a  eonntry  from  the  faoe  of  Jaeob."  The  sequel  to  the 
end  of  V,  8  of  course  goes  with  this. 
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article  to  an  indefinite  word,  simply  by  virtue  of  the  stat  constr., 
that  its  absence  here  might  have  been  caused  by  a  proper  name 
following  in  the  genitive,  which  has  now  disappeared  from  the 
text.  The  LXX.  have  a  totally  different  reading,  ix  7779  7^ 
Xdvaav,  in  which  they  agree  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  succeeding  verses,  7-8, 
are  by  a  different  author  from  the  writer  of  xxxii.  3,  in  the  stat^ 
ment  there  that  Jacob  on  his  first  return  from  Padan-Aram  sent 
messengers  to  Esau  to  Seir,  which  the  author  informs  us  was 
the  same  country  as  that  known,  at  any  rate  in  his  time, 
as  the  country  of  Edom,  "to  the  land  of  Seir,  the  country 
of  Edom.''  From  this  we  learn,  indeed,  that  Esau  himself  was 
then  in  the  land  of  Seir,  which,  as  he  married  in  that  land, 
was  not  an  improbable  circumstance.  It  is  also  said  that 
after  his  interview  with  Jacob,  "  Esau  returned  that  day  on  his 
way  to  Seir."  The  final  removal,  however,  of  his  fiimily  and 
all  his  possessions,  is  what  is  stated  in  the  present  chapter  to 
have  been  consequent  on  the  greatness  of  Jacob's  possessions, 
which  did  not  admit  of  both  dwelling  in  the  land  of  their 
sojourning.  He  might  have  already  acquired  possessions,  and 
even  territory  in  Seir,  the  VfH^  HT^  already  mentioned.  This 
was  likely  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with  Aholibamah.  Now, 
we  are  told  that  it  was  the  family  and  possessions  he  had  gotten 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  which  he  removed  from  the  land  of  his 
sojourning,  the  land  of  Canaan  being  here  mentioned,  as  if  to 
indicate  that  he  had  already  possessions  elsewhere,  and  being 
called  the  land  of  his  sojourning,  in  which  Jacob  continued  to 
dwell,  xxxvii.  1,  in  contradistinction  to  Seir,  where  he  obtained 
a  permanent  settlement.  There  is  no  opposition  therefore 
between  this  statement  and  the  incidental  reference  previously 
made  to  Esau,  as  already  in  Seir  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return 
from  Mesopotamia ;  rather  the  manner  of  expression  coincides 
with  this  fact  than  tbe  contrary. 
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XI.— THE  GBNEBATIONS  OF  ESAU  IN  SEHL 

Ch.  XXXVI.  9.— xxxvn.  1.    THE  EDOMITES.    NO  NAME  OP  GOD. 

This  passage^  which  forms  a  new  sectaon  with  the  usual 
introductory  formula,  contains  one  of  the  alleged  anachronisms 
which  have  been  supposed  to  betray  a  hiter  authorship  than  that 
which  has  been  traditionally  assigned  to  the  book  of  Geneaisy 
and  thus  calls  for  examination.  In  v.  31,  which  introduces  the 
enumeration  of  the  kings  that  reigned  in  Edom,  it  is  said  "  these 
are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any 
king  over  the  Children  of  Israel''  This  remark,  supposed  to  be 
made  quite  gratuitously,  has  been  regarded  as  unconsciously 
betraying  the  writer's  contemporaneousness  with  the  govenunent 
of  kings  established  in  Samuel's  time  amongst  the  Children  of 
Israel  But  first  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  title  of  king  was 
given  to  earlier  governors  of  the  Israelites  than  the  kings  usually 
so  named.  Moses  is  called  by  this  title  in  Deut.  xxziii.  5,  where 
he  says  of  himself,  '^He  was  a  king  in  Jeshurun,  when  the 
heads  of  the  people  and  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  gathered 
together."  This  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  king,  it  may 
be  said,  is  poetical,  but  the  cognate  verb  is  used  in  a  very  prosaic 
narrative  in  Jud.  ix.  2,  in  reference  to  the  government  of  Abi- 
melech,  and  of  his  brethren,  who  are  spoken  of  as  reigoing* 
At  any  rate,  the  construction  (before  to  reign  a  king)  does  not 
imply  that  a  king  had  yet  reigned ;  we  have  the  same  form  in 
xxvii.  4  for  a  yet  future  event :  "  before  I  die."  And  then  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  the  design  of  the  remark  is  not  chronological 
at  all.  A  series  of  aristocratic  rulers  called  dukes  are  first  enu- 
merated. These  were  succeeded  by  an  elective  monarchy,  twelve 
kings  having  been  elected  in  succession,  whose  government  had 
again  merged  in  an  aristocracy  described  as  dukes.  Thesewerein 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  writer,  and  it  appears  from  Exod.  xv. 
15,^  that  this  was  the  nature  of  the  Edomite  government  in  the 

^  "  Thea  the  dukes  of  Edom  shall  be  amaied." 
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days  of  Moses.  Now  it  was  not  to  mark  tlie  date  of  the  dynasty 
of  elective  sovereignsi  that  the  reference  to  the  government  of  the 
Children  of  Israel  by  kings  is  mentioned.  Bather  the  design  is 
to  mark  the  contrast  of  the  early  rise  of  the  descendants  of  Esau 
to  the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom^  which  had  lasted  through 
a  succession  of  twelve  kings,  befoie  ever  the  Children  of  Israel, 
to  whom  such  great  promises  had  been  made,  had  reached  the 
condition  of  a  people  united  under  an  independent  government, 
which  they  first  were  in  the  days  of  Moses.  This  contrast  of  the 
early  rise  of  the  Msons  of  Esau  with  the  early  depressiooL  of  the 
Igradlites  is  farther  marked  «t  the<dose  of  the  passage.  During 
Jacob's  lifetime  Esau  migrated  to  mount  Seir,  and  there  obtained 
the  land  of  his  possession,  where  the  succession  of  rulers  enumer- 
ated continued  to  govern ;  **  but  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  wherein 
his  &ther  was  a  stranger,  in  the  land  ^of  Canaan.''  The  contrast 
is  lost  by  tiie  incorrect  division  of  the  chapters,  this  concluding 
verse  being  severed  from  its  proper  ooAuexion,  and  joined  to  the 
succeeding  introductory  ibrmula,  which  imiformly  throughout  the 
book  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  section.  If  it  be  joined 
to  its  proper  context,  the  <K>ntra8t  becomes  apparent,  the  connect- 
ing )  assuming,  as  it  often  does,  an  adversative  character,  as  in 
the  Si  of  the  LXX.  And  then  this  contrast  throws  light  on  the 
import  of  ft.  31,  which  is  not  simply  to  mark  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  royal  dynasty  in  Edom,  as  is  supposed  by 
those  who  think  that  it  was  the  appointment  of  a  king  over 
Israel  in  the  time  of  Samuel  that  was  intended  in  that  verse, 
but  marks  the  contrast  between  the  early  progress  of  the 
Edomites  as  a  nation,  and  the  depressed  state  of  the  Israelites 
for  so  long  a  period.^ 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  this  flection  -generally  amongst 
the  several  supposed  writers,  the  names  of  Esau'a  wives  and 

I  The  following  remark  is  quoted  bj  Henffstenberg  firom  Witsius,  Misc.  i.,  p.  125 :  — 
«  Jaoobo  facta  erat  de  i^bus  promissia,  Esavo  non.  Merito  ergo  obseirat  Moses, 
tanqvam  rem  memorabilein,  et  in  qiul  ingens  esset  fidd  exeroitium,  quod  antequi  • 
luec  promivio  impleretar  in  posteritate  Jacobi,  EsavitSB  tot  jam  reges  ha^aeri.-.t. 
Non  est  necesse  propheticnm  hic  qoicqnam  flngere.    Omnia  histoiica  sunt." 
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their  immediate  sons  in  r.  2-5  having  been  given  to  tlie  junior 
Elolust^  now  11-14  are  also  given  to  liim  as  carrying  on  the 
succession  of  their  descendants,  while  9  and  10,  as  repeating 
the  sons  of  two  of  his  wives,  are  given  to  the  Jehovist.     For 
this  reason  r.  14  ought  also  to  be  given  to  him.    But  the  repe- 
tition is  not  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way ;  it  is  the  castomarj 
resumed  mention  of  what  had  previously  been  mentioned,  at 
the  ccmimencement  of  a  new  section,  so  far  as  is  needed  t-o  make 
the  new  section  more  complete  in  itself.    Then  in  r.  18,  where 
the  sons  of  Aholibamah  are  again  mentioned,  the  words,  ''  duke 
Eorah,''  are  given  to  the  Bedactor,  no  doubt  because  ''  duke 
Eorah'^  was  previously  named  amongst  the  sons  of  £liphaz. 
But  the  interpolation  is  plainly  not  in  v.  18,  but  in  r.  16,  where 
duke  Xorah  seems  out  of  place.     Of  v.  19  the  junior  Slohist 
has  "who  is  Edom,**^  and  the  Jehovist  the  remainder.     Then 
the  junior  Elohist  has  20-28,  describing  the  sons  of  Seir ;  but 
the  recapitulation  of  them  in  29,  30  goes  to  the  Redactor, 
though  it  is  hard  to  say  what  should  have  suggested  to  him  to 
repeat  them,  when  they  had  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
previous  verses.     However  an  original  author  might  have  re- 
capitulated what  he  had  previously  mentioned,  an  editor  would 
never  have  imagined  that  such  a  repetition  was  needed.     The 
Jehovist  is  allowed  to  finish  the  chapter,  while  the  first  verse  of 
the  next  chapter,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  closely  connected 
with  V.  31,  is  severed  firom  it  and  given  to  the  first  Elohist. 
The  Bishop  of  Natal  gives  from  20-30,  describing  the  sons  of 
Seir  the  Horite,  to  the  Jehovist,  as  also  the  clause  in  3§,  *'  who 
smote  Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab,"  beeause  the  word  "  smote" 
is  like  the  Jehovist,  and  ^^the  field  of  Moab'^  is  like  '*  the  field 
of  Edom^'  in  xxxii.  3.    Every  one,  according  to  the  Bishop,  is 
limited  to  his  own  little  vocabulary. 

But  now,  in  opposition  to  all  this  subdivision,  there  is  ob- 
servable a  method  in  the  arrangement  of' the  entire  that  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  piecing  and  patching  thus  imagined. 
First,  there  is  the  regular  introductory  formula  in  r.  9,  setting 
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fortH  the  generations  of  Esau  in  Seir.  Then  there  is  the  usual 
recapitulation  of  what  is  needed  from  the  preceding  section, 
namely  the  sons  of  Esau  by  his  several  wives,  preparatory  to 
the  naming  of  their  sons  again.  But  here  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  only  the  sons  of  Adah  and  Basemath  are  first  mentioned,  and 
then  their  grandsons  are  ejiumerated,  while  the  sons  of  Aholi- 
bamah  are  named  after  these,  and  have  no  sons  assigned  them. 
These  are  all  again  enumerated ;  but  not  now  simply  as  sons, 
but  also  as  dukes,  the  sons  of  Esau  by  AhoUbamah  appearing  in 
this  capacity,  whfle  only  the  grandsops  by  the  other  wives  are 
dukes.  This  falls  in  with  what  was  already  said  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  Aholibamah,  as  a  new  and  much  later  wife,  for 
the  first  of  the  wives  previously  mentioned,  Judith  the  daughter 
of  Beeri,  who  is  omitted  from  these  sections  as  not  having  had 
any  ofiGspring.  Thus  Basemath  and  Adah  have  grandsons  by 
the  time  Aholibamah  has  sons.  And  by  the  time  these  grandsons 
have  obtained  the  position  of  dukes  in  Seir,  the  sons  of  Aho- 
Ubamah  are  in  the.flame  rank  and  authority.  This  wiU  explain 
the  collocation  of  Aholibamah  and  her  sons  in  v.  14,  and  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  her  grandsons  either  in  14  or  18. 
The  enumeration  of  duke  Korah  amongst  the  dukes  that  came 
of  Eliphaz  is  plainly  a  mistake ;  he  does  not  appear  amongst 
the  previously  enumerated  sons,  who  are  only  six,  while  Eorah 
makes  a  seventh  duke.  This  must  be  attributed  to  an  accident 
in  transcription.  The  concluding  words  of  r.  19,  "This  is 
Edom,''  attributed  to  a  different  author  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  verse,  is  the  proper  conclusion  of  the  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Esau  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  sons  of  Seir  next 
set  out.  These  are  brought  in  by  reason  of  the  connexion 
between  Esau  and  the  daughter  of  AnaL  The  form  of  govern- 
ment which  had  existed  imder  them  was  that  aristocratical 
form  which  the  descendants  of  Esau  afterwards  assumed  for  a 
certain  period.  After  mentioning  these  Eorite  dukes,  their 
names  are  recapitulated,  as  if  for  greater  exactness,  before  the 
writer  proceeds  to  a  new  kind  of  government  that  succeeded 
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the  aristocratical  gOYenunent  of  dukes,  namely  a  suocessioii  of 
elective  kings.  After  these  kings  have  been  sacoessively  enu- 
merated, there  follows  a  return  to  the  aristocratical  government 
of  dukes,  which,  as  already  noticed,  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  these  being  the  dukes,  **  according  to  their  haUtations 
in  the  land  of  their  possessions/'  and  ''according  to  their 
families,  after  their  places,"  and  therefore  probably  one  set  of 
contemporaneous  rulers.  In  all  this  there  is  an  orderly  and 
methodical  arrangement  highly  consistent  with  itself  and  ether 
passages,  and  nothing  to  warrant  the  minuto  subdivision  that 
has  been  grounded  on  an  entire  oversight  of  the  design  im  the 
whole  passage.  This  design  and  methodical  plan  wiU.  become 
more  apparent  by  an  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  ef  this 
account  as  regards  the  sons  of  Esau,  which  is  borrowed  from 
the  "Historical  Geography  of  Arabia,^  bjr  the  Rev.  Ch. 
Forster,  BJD.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  3  : — 

''  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau,  the  &ther  of  the 
Edomites,  m  Mount  Seir : 

These  are  the  names  of  Esau's  sons : 
EUphaz,  the  son  of  Adah^  the  wife  of  Esau :  ^ 
Eeuel^  the  son  of  Basemath,  the  wife  of  Esau. 

And  the  sons  of  EKphaz  were 
Teman,  Omar,.  iSepho,  and  Gatam,  and  Kenaz. 

And  Timna  was  concubine  to  Eliphaz,   Esau's   son ;  and 
she  bare. to  Eliphaz, 

Amalek :  ^ 

these  were  the  sons  of  Adah,  Esau^s  wife. 

And  these  are  the  sons  of  Reuel : 
Nahath,  and  Zerah,  Shammah^  and  Mizzah  : 
these  were  the  sons  of  Basemath  Esau's  wife. 

And  these  were  the  sons  of  Aholibamah,  the  daughter  of 
Anah,  the  daughter  of  Zibeon,  Esau's  wife;  and  she  bare  to 

Esau, 

Jeush,  and  Jaalam,  and  Korah. 
These  w^e  the  dukes  of  the  sons  of  Esau : 
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the  sons  of  Eliphaz,  the  firstborn  of  Esan  : 

Duke  Teman,  duke  Omar,  duke  Zepho,  duke  Kenaz,  [duke 
Eorah,]  duke  Gatam,  and  duke  Amalek. 

These  are  the  dukes,  that  came  of  Eliphaz  in  theland  of  Edom : 
these  were  the  sons  of  Adah. 

And  these  are  the  sons  of  Keuel,  Esau's  son : 

Duke  Kahath,  duke  Zerah,  duke  Shammah,  duke  Mizzah. 

These  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  Beuel,  in  the  land  of  Edom : 
these  are  the  sons  of  Basemath,  Esau's  wife. 

And  these  are  the  sons  of  Aholibamah,  Esau's  wife : 
Duke  Jeush,  duke  Jaalam^  duke  Korah : 
these  were  the  dukes  that  came  of  Aholibamah,  the  daughter 
of  Anah,  Esau's  wife. 

These  are  the  sons  of  Esau,  who  is  Edom :  and  these  are  their 
dukes." 

The  writer  knew  the  family  history  of  the  last  of  the  Edomite 
kings,  and  therefore,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  says,  must  have  been 
contemporary  with  him  or  nearly  so.  For  this  last  king,  whose 
death  is  not  mentioned  as  in  the  case  of  the  others,  (but  is  in 
Chronicles  as  by  a  later  author),  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  city 
called  Pai,  and  to  have  married  Mehetabel,  the  daughter  of 
Hatred,  the  daughter  of  Mezahab.  Moreover  this  last  king, 
called  Hadar  in  Oenesis,  appears  as  Hadad  in  Chronicles ;  and 
then  we  read  in  1  Eings  xi.  14-22  of  Hadad  the  Edomite,  of 
the  king's  seed,  who  had  escaped  as  a  little  child  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  Edomites  in  David's  time,  and  afterwards 
returned  from  Egypt,  to  which  he  had  been  carried,  to  become 
an  adversary  to  Solomon.  And  it  is  said  by  the  Bishop  that 
this  Hadad  may  have  been  the  son  or  the  grandson  of  the  last 
of  the  Edomite  kings  of  the  same  name,  and  thus  the  supposi* 
tion  of  the  composition  of  the  Elohist's  writing  about  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  Samuel's  days 
is  confirmed.  Now  of  course  all  this  about  Hadad  is  built  on 
the  correctness  of  the  reading  in  Chronicles  of  Hadad  for 
Hadar,  a  very  possible  and  likely  various  reading,  but  as  likely 
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to  be  wrong  in  OhronicleSi  as  Eadar  is  to  be  a  mistake  in 
Genesis,  Then  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Gen.  xxxyL^  one 
generation  of  contemporary  dukes,  sons  of  Esau,  is  followed  by 
a  succession  of  .seyen  elective  kings,  who  are  succeeded  bj  one 
succession  of  contemporary  dukes  again.  Now  while  these 
might  very  well  have  filled  the  time  from  Esau  to  the  Exodos, 
they  never  could  have  filled  it  to  the  kingdom  under  SauL  And 
yet  the  Elohist  must  have  imagined  that  they  did,  if  he  brought 
down  the  kings  of  Edom  to  this  late  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  learn  from  Exod.  xv.  that  there  were  dukes  in 
Edom  again  at  the  time  then  spoken  of,  the  last  of  the  preceding^ 
kings  might  have  been  contemporary  with  Moses,  and  his  family 
history  known  to  him.  This  argument  is  therefore  equaUy  good 
for  a  writer  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  as  of  Samuel,  while  the 
fewness  of  the  successive  kings  and  dukes  is  more  favourable  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Even  if  the  Hadad  of  Chronicles 
was  the  true  reading,  and  not  the  Hadar  of  Genesis,  the  Hadad 
of  1  Kings  xi..may  as  well  have  derived  the  name  from  the 
earlier  kings,  as  from  a  recent  one,  or  the  name  may  have  been 
of  frequent  occurrence  {tojr  time  to  time.  But  nothing  is  too 
weak  to  afford  an  argument  to  the  Bishop. 

Xn.— THE  GENEBATIONS  OF  JACOB. 

§  1.     Ch.  xxxvn.  2-36.     JOSEPH'S    SALE   INTO   EGYPT.     NEITHEE 

JEHOVISTIO  NOR  ELOHISTIC. 

A  NEW  section  of  the  hook  hegins  here  with  the  customary 
formula,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  Jacob."  The  history  of 
Jacob  had  been  carried  down  to  the  death  of  Isaac,  and  was 
then  interrupted  by  the  two  sections  which  contained  the  parti* 
culars  of  the  history  of  Esau  and  his  descendants,  that  have 
just  been  discussed.  The  present  section,  having  for  its  subject 
matters  mainly  connected  with  the  history  of  Joseph,  goes  back 
a  few  years  to  the  time  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  from  thence  traces  the  events  which  are  to  be  described. 
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This  recession  of  the  date  of  the  narratiye  to  an  earlier  period 
than  that  already  arrived  at,  is,  as  before  observed^  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  author  at  the  commencement  of  the  sections 
in  general  into  which  the  book  is  divided.  Its  existence  here 
was  shown  in  p.  323,  Note*  This  section  taking  its  date  from  this 
earlier  period  is  a  continuous  history  to  the  end  of  the  book,  with 
the  exception  that  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by  ch.  xxxviiL 
which  contains  the  particulars  of  Judah's  family  commencing 
with  his  marriage  about  the  time  of  Joseph's  sale  into  Egypt. 
The  first  portion  of  the  history,  which  is  severed  from  the  rest 
by  the  interposition  of  this  narrative  of  Judah's  family  rela^ 
tions  in  ch.  xxxviii.,  is  a  passage  which  does  not  mention  God, 
and  is,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  Divine  designations  are  con- 
cerned, indifferent.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  shared  between 
Davidson's  junior  Elohist,  Jehovist,  and  Redactor.  The  only 
attempt,  however,  which  he  makes  to  assign  any  ground  for 
the  subdivision  is  founded  on  the  mention  of  the  Midianites  in 
V.  28,  36.  He  says,  p.  65,  "In  Gen.  xxxvii.  we  read  that, 
accordiQg  to  Judah's  proposition,  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Ish- 
maelites  (25-28).  But  it  is  also  stated  that  a  company  of 
Midianites  passing  by  took  him  out  of  the  pit  {v.  28),  and  sold 
him  into  Egypt  to  Potiphar  (<?.  36).  The  Jehovist  insertion  in 
the  twenty-eighth  verse,  'and  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites 
for  twenty  pieces  of  silver/  confuses  both  accounts.  That  two 
traditions  are  given,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  selling  of 
Joseph  into  Egypt  is  related  twice,  and  assigned  once  to  the 
Midianites  and  once  to  the  Ishmaelites.''  But  what  if  these 
Midianites  were  Ishmaelites?  In  Jud.  viii.  24  we  are  told 
that  the  Midianites  whom  Gideon  conquered  ''had  golden  ear* 
rings,  because  they  were  Ishmaelites."  If  the  name  Ishmaelite, 
at  the  date  of  the  book  of  Judges,  was  used  to  include  other 
Bedouin  tribes  besides  the  natural  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
there  is  no  reason  why  that  name  should  not  have  been  so  used 
when  the  book  of  Genesis  was  written ;  and  the  Midianites  of 
Gen.  xxxvii.  may  have  been  of  the  same  tribes  as  those  of 
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Judges  Tiii.^  When  the  sons  of  Jacob  saw  the  company  at  a 
distance  they  were  generically  Ishmaelites.  As  the  caraTan 
passed  along,  a  party  of  merchants  belonging  to  it  came  up,  who 
were  Midianite  Ishmaelit6s>  and  being  traffickers,  purchased 
Joseph^  carried  him  down  into  Egypt,  and  sold  him  there. 
Besides  making  no  reference  to  the  &ct  that  there  were  Midianite 
Ishmaelites,  as  shown  by  Jud.  yiii.  24,  Davidson  quietly  assumes, 
as  if  it  were  quite  clear,  that  it  was  the  Midianites  that  drew 
Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  sold  him  to  the  Ishmiielites.  There 
should  have  been  the  pronoun  H^M,  or  a  relative,  as  nomina- 
tive case  to  the  verb  drew^  to  render  this  necessary.  As  the 
text  stands  the  verb  drew  may  have  Joseph's  brethren  from  r. 
27  for  its  subject,  just  as  consistently  with  the  grammatical 
construction;  and  then  the  clause,  ''and  sold  Joseph  to  the 
Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,^'  having  Joseph's 
brethren  also  for  its  subject,  does  not  confuse  the  account  at  all. 
The  repetition  of  the  sale  in  xxxix.  1  is  no  indication  of  the 
union  of  two  distinct  traditions,  the  Midianites  of  the  last  verse 
of  xxxvii.  being  the  Ishmaelites  of  xxxix.  1,  and  the  repetition 
being  occasioned  by  the  interruption  of  the  narrative  in  order 
to  mention  the  circimistances  of  Judah's  family  relations.  The 
important  event  of  Joseph's  sale  into  Egypt  was  the  concluding 
particular  of  the  first  part  of  the  narrative.  The  story  having 
then  been  interrupted  by  the  mention  of  matters  whoUy  un- 
coimected  with  it,  the  writer  naturally  resumes  his  narrative  in 
a  new  subsection  by  repeating  that  important  event  with  which 
he  had  left  off.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity,  as  far  as  this 
mention  of  the  Ishmaelites  and  the  Midianites  is  concerned,  to 
resolve  the  present  chapter  into  two  narratives.  That,  however, 
is  in  fact  the  only  ground  on  which  the  resolution  is  founded 
with  any  shadow  of  reason. 
In  effecting  it,  the  second  verse  is  given  to  the  Jehovist,  and 

^  These  Midianites  might  hare  heen  both  Midianites  and  Ishmaelites,  by  means  of 
an  intermarri^e ;  jnst  as  the  IdumsE^ans  were  reckoned  Nabatoans  by  reason  of  the 
connexion  of  &an  with  Nebaioth,  through  his  wife  Basemath :  NoM3arcuoi  ^vtw  ol 
*19vfuuoif  Strabo,  SyriOf  xtL  p.  760,  c.  Ed.  Casaub.    See  Forster's  Arabia,  M  sttpra. 
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in  immediate  sequence  with  the  mention  of  the  bad  account 
Joseph  brought  his  father  of  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Bilhah 
and  Zilpah,  the  same  writer  is  made  to  add  &om  v.  3^  that  Jacob 
made  for  Joseph  a  coat  of  many  colours.  From  this  mention  of 
the  parti-coloured  coat,  the  Jehovist  is  made  to  pass  to  the  first 
clause  of  t?.  11,  **  and  his  brethren  envied  him.*'  Now,  however 
natural  this  mention  of  the  coat  is  as  an  indication  of  Jacob's 
partiality  for  Joseph,  it  is  very  silly  as  a  cause  of  the  envy  of 
his  brethren,  who  were  so  much  older  than  he  was.  Still  less 
is  it  a  rational  cause  for  their  conspiring  to  slay  him,. which  is 
the  next  statement  that  is  given  to  the  Jehovist,  being  the  latter 
clause  of  v.  18.  He  next,  in  the  second  half  of  v.  23,  tells  that 
they  stripped  off  the  coat,^  and  {v,  28)  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ish- 
maelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  the  remainder  of  these 
verses  being  given  to  the  junior  Elohist.  He  then  teUs,  v,  32, 
that  they  sent  the  coat  of  colours,  the  junior  Elohist  interposing 
with  the  mention  of  their  father  as  the  person  to  whom  they 
sent  it,  while  the  Jehovist  makes  Jacob  ask  if  it  is  his  son's  coat, 
and  tells  that  he  knew  it,  v.  33,  and  so  makes  him  conclude  that 
his  son  haa  been  devoured  by  an  evil  beast.  All  the  succeeding 
account  of  Jacob's  grief,  to  the  last  clause  of  35,  is  also  given  to 
the  Jehovist,  this  being  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  brevity 
with  which  the  more  important  particulai-s  axe  specified.  The 
remaining  parts  of  the  chapter  are  then  treated  as  an  account  of 
the  same  events  by  the  junior  Elohist,  who  makes  the  dreams 
the  chief  cause  of  offence,  represents  the  brothers'  part  to  be 
only  the  casting  into  the  pit,  while  the  Midianites  take  Joseph 
out  and  sell  bim  into  Egypt,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  verse. 

^  The  repetition  of  Joseph-  in  this  verse,  instead  of  a  pronoun  in  the  second  clause, 
may  seem  to  favonr  the  supposition  that  the  two  parts  of  this  verse  were  pnt  together, 
having  previously  existed  separately.  But  notlung  is  more  common  than  such  repeti- 
tions of  a  proper  name,  instead  of  the  substitution  of  a  pronoun  in  the  second  clause. 
Thus,  onenin^  at  random  we  find,  Jnd.  iv.  24,  ^the  hand  of  the  children  of  Israel 
prevailea  against  Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  until  they  had  destroyed  Jabin  king  of 
Canaan ; "  1  Sam.  i.  6,  '*  Unto  Hannah  he  gave  a  worthy  portion,  for  Hannah  he 
loved  ;'*  iii.  14,  **I  have  sworn  to  the  house  of  Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 
Eli  shall  not  be  purged ;''  2  Sam.  xvii.  21,  "  They  told  king  David,  and  said  unto 
David."    Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
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The  Bedactor's  aid  however  is  sought  in  certain  difficulties.    As 
it  was  the  original  Elohist  who  was  supposed  to  haye  mentioned 
in  zzxv.  27  that  Jacob  had  gone  to  Hebron  to  Isaac,  the  men- 
tion of  Jacob's  sending  Joseph  to  his  brethren  from  the  vale  of 
Hebron^  v.  14^  in  a  passage  bj  the  junior  Elohist,  is  highly 
inconvenient.    Its  natural  effect  would  be,  as  an  undeeigKied 
coincidence,  to  connect  this  passage  with  that  in  ch.  xxxv.  just 
referred  to«  and  so  to  form  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  authorship. 
To  evade  the  force  of  this  the  Redactor  is  caUed  in,-and  he  sup- 
plements the  narrative  with  this  mention  of  Hebron.    If  every- 
thing which  thus  gives  an  air  of  genuineness  to  a  writing  may 
in  this  way  be  put  aside,  as  the  work  of  an  editor  patching 
together  incoherent  materials,  it  is  of  course  possible  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  any  ancient  work.    But  tnle  criticism  has  not 
recognised  this  arbitrary  mode  of  treatment.    The  Bedactor  is 
again  brought  in  at  r.  18,  which  in  the  original  runs  thus :  '^  And. 
they  saw  Trim  a&f  off;  and  he  had  not  yet  come  near  th^n,  and 
they  conspired  against  him  to  slay  hinu'*    The  last  of  these 
clauses  is  wanted^  in  order  to  be  connected  with  the  clause  of 
V.  11,  ^his  brethren  envied  him,''  to  eke  out  the  Jehovist's 
narrative.     The  intermediate  clause  which,  as  the  text  now 
stands,  comes  in  very  well,  to  intimate  that  when  they  saw  him 
coming,  they  did  not  wait  for  his  arrival,  but  conspired  before 
he  came  near,  would  not  fit  in  with  the  separated  Jehovist 
narrative,  which  has  no  mention  of  Joseph's  approach;  and 
attached  to  the  first  clause  without  the  last,  it  has  an  air  of 
unmeaning  and  silly  repetition.    Its  existence  would  Uierefoi^ 
naturally  serve  as  abend  to  miite  the  two  other  clauses  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  writer.    But  to  a  third  person  putting  the 
narratives  of  two  others  together,  it  wotdd  never  occur  to  intro- 
duce this  clause,  which  is  not  necessary,  as  the  first  and  third 
clauses  would  read  very  well  together  without  it.    Though  an 
original  writer  might  have  naturally  introduced  it,  a  compiler 
under  the  supposed  circumstances  never  woidd.    The  Bedactor's 
addition  to  r.  22,  ^'  that  he  might  rid  him  out  of  their  hands,  to 
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deliver  him  to  his  fstther  again/'  is  also  a  piece  of  uncalled-for 
meddling  on  his  part,  as  the  design  of  Reuben  is  sufficiently 
clear  without  it,  being  implied  by  his  return  to  the  pit  to  take 
him  out.  However  an  original  writer  might  naturaUy  mention 
this  purpose,  a  compiler  not  finding  it  expressed  in  his  materials, 
but  having  it  sufficiently  implied  in  them,  would  scarcely  think  of 
introducing  an  express  mention  of  it.  The  last  interference  of 
the  Redactor  is  in  the  interpolation  in  f .  36  of  the  name  of  Poti- 
phar,  who  on  the  hypothcEHS  of  a  douUe  narrative,  is  a  different 
person  from  the  "  officer  of  Pharaoh  and  captain  of  the  guard,'' 
these  latter  words  being  in  like  manner  considered  to  be  an 
interpolation  of  the  Redactor  in  the  first  verse  of  ch.  xxxix., 
which  is  attributed  to  the  Jehovist,  as  this  last  verse  of  xxxvii.  is 
to  the  junior  Elohist.  The  identity  or  difference  of  these  persons 
will  be  considered  better  when  we  come  to  ch.  xxxix.  The  Bishop 
of  Natal  makes  a  much  more  simple  subdivision  of  the  chapter, 
only  giving  to  the  original  Elohist  the  first  clause  of  c.  2,  the 
first  clause  of  #.  21,  and  v.  36 : — "  These  are  the  generations  of 
Jacob,  Joseph  being  seventeen  years  old,  was  feeding  1h.e  flock 
with  his  brethren.  And  there  passed  by  Midiamtes  merchant- 
men; and  the  Midianites  sold  him  into  Egypt."  Something  he 
supposes  to  have  been  expunged  before  f>.  36,  explaining  how 
the  Midianites  became  possessed  <^  Joseph.  With  these  con- 
jectures it  is  of  course  easy  to  complete  an  imaginary  Elohistic 
story  thus  picked  out  of  the  general  history,  and  to  leave  a 
sufficiently  complete  account  to  the  Jehovist  also,  to  whom  the 
Bishop  gives  the  rest  of  this  chapter. 

There  is  an  alleged  difficulty,  on  the  supposition  of  the  imity 
of  the  narrative,  created  by  the  words  of  Judah  in  9.  26,^  which 
seem  to  imply  that  they  still  intended  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
Joseph,  which  may  be  thought  inconsistent  with  their  previous 
aoquiescence  in  Reuben's  counsel  not  to  shed  blood,  but  to  cast 
him  into  the  pit.  Accordingly,  the  Jehovist's  narrative  is 
supposed  to  have  no  mention  of  the  pit,  but  to  represent  the 

1  ''Wliatprofitiiityifwedayourbrofher?'' 
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bretlireii  as  purposing  to  slay  him  until  they  saw  the  Ishxnael- 
ites  coming.      The  supposed  difficulty,  howevery  does  not  re- 
quire this  division  of  the  narratiye.     The  narrative  as  it  stands 
in  its  integrity  implies  that  the  farethea  in  casting  Joseph  into 
the  pit  expected  that  he  would  meet  his  death  in  this  way. 
Beuben  alone  had  any  different  intention ;  and  his  proposition 
to  them  was  made  ostensibly  as  offering  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  him,  not  consistently  with  the  saving  of  his  life,  but  merely 
without  slaying  him  with  their  own  hands.    And  !Reuben  himsdf 
imagined  that  he  had  come  by  his  deaths  when  he  found  him  not 
in  the  pit,  and  accordingly  subsequently  reproached  his  brethren 
with  his  death,  as  related  in  xlii.  21, 22.    He  had  been  originally 
ignorant  of  the  sale,  and  was  left  in  ignorance  of  it  afterwards, 
his  brethren  preferring  that  he  should  suppose  his  death  had 
happened  accidentally,  to  confessing  their  guilt  in  selling  him. 
And  so  while  Reuben  says  his  blood  was  required  of  them^  the 
others  only  reproach  themselves  with  being  ''  guilty  concerning 
their  brother,  in  that  they  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he 
besought  them,  and  they  would  not  hear."     Kanke,  Unter- 
auchungen,  I.  p.  258,  remarks  that  *^  Reuben's  intercession  had 
only  80  &r  prevailed,  as  that  they  should  not  put  him  to  death 
at  once,  but  leave  him  to  die  in  the  pit,  as  though  their  guilt 
might  be  less  heinous.'^    He  repjies  to  De  Wette's  objection 
that  the  admission  of  the  unity  of  the  narrative  renders  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Reuben  was  absent  when  the  propo- 
sition to  take  Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  sell  him  was  made  and 
adopted,  that  it  belongs  to  aBsthetics,  and  not  to  criticism,  to 
determine  whether  a  narrative  may  pass  over  in  ailenoe  a  cir- 
cumstance which  the  connexion  obliges  us  to  suppose.     And 
when  De  Wette  asks,  ^  Where  should  he  have  been ;  did  he  go 
ftway  just  at  ihe  moment  when  his  presence  was  of  such  neces- 
sity for  hindering  the  original  design  of  slaying  the  lad  P" 
Ranke  replies  that  one  might  in  the  same  way  object  to  the 
story  of  the  death  of  Atys,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  and  ask 
how  could  Adrastus  have  been  so  incautious  as  to  slay  his  bene- 
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factor's  sonP^  De  Wette  thinks  that  at  any  rate  it  should 
haye  been  mentioned  that  Eeuben  had  gone  away,  whereas  it 
appears  that  all  the  brethren  sat  down  together  to  eat.  And 
Banke  replies,  that  in  like  manner  we  only  learn  that  Atys  had 
separated  himself  from  the  company  of  his  attendants  by  the 
consequence,  while  yet  no  one  has  thought  of  making  it  an 
objection,  that  the  historian  had  not  previously  told  this.  He 
also  bids  us  read  the  narrative  in  which  Josephus  supplies  the 
several  omitted  particulars,  and  asks  whether  the  story  gains  in 
probability  in  this  way  P  The  omission  of  particulars  sufficiently 
impUed  in  a  narrative  is  really  an  indication  of  originality  and 
authenticity.  On  the  contrary,  the  readers  of  apocryphal  nar- 
ratives are  familiar  with  the  prolixity  and  minuteness  with 
which  the  slightest  particulars  are  set  forth. 


t  2.    Ch.  xxxym.    THE  FAMILY  OF  JUDAH,    JEHOVISTIC. 

This  section,  Jehovistic  in  its  character  as  regards  the  Hebrew 
text,  having  -Jehovah  three  times  and  Elohim  not  once,  while 
the  LXX.  have  Kupio^  once,  and  ^609  twice,  is  whoUy  attributed 
to  the  so-called  Jehovist.  The  nature  of  the  particulars  related 
in  it,  so  discreditable  to  the  regal  tribe  of  Judah,  affords  a 
guarantee  of  the  authenticity  of  the  passage.  It  is  very  unlikely 
to  have  been  introduced  imder  the  circumstances  and  at  the  time 
the  supposed  Jehovist  wrote,  when  Judah  was  the  royal  tribe, 
and  David's  house  was  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  The  story  must 
either  have  been  a  pure  invention  of  this  writer,  or  he  must 
have  taken  it  up  as  a  traditional  tale,  and  incorporated  it  in  the 
narrative  he  was  composing  or  enlarging.  In  neither  way 
would  such  a  writer  have  been  likely  to  have  given  perpetuity 
to  a  story  like  this, — a  story  which  the  earlier  authority  had 
omitted,  if  such  a  tradition  was  ever  in  existence. 

The  interruption  which  this  passage  causes  to  the  continuity 
of  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  men- 
tion of  Judah's  grandchildren  amongst  the  descendants  of  Jacob 

1  Clio,  xliu. 
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wlio  went  down  into  Egypt,  have  caused  some  to  Buppoae  that 
this  chapter  has  been  displaced,  and  should  be  referred  back  to 
an  earlier  part  of  the  history.    Though  the  passage  intermptB 
the  history  of  Joseph,  yet  it  is  not  out  of  place  in.  a  Bection 
which  is  entitled  "The  generations  of  Jacob;"  while  Judah's 
age,  about  three  years  more  than  that  of  Joseph,  w^ould  haie 
rendered  his  marriage  soon  after  the  sale  of  Joseph,  not  im- 
probable, but  certainly  very  unlikely  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
— at  any  rate,  so  much  sooner  as  to  remove  the   difficulty 
regarding  Hezron  and  Hamul.    Judah's  marriage  could  only 
have  taken  place  during  the  time  that  elapsed  since  Jacob's  return 
from  Laban.    This  interval  was  but  eleven  years,  as  Joaeph 
was  seventeen  at  the  time  of  the  sale  into  Egypt,  and  wajs  ai 
when  Jacob  parted  from  Laban.    At  that  time  Judali  could  only 
have  been  nine  years  of  age,  as  he  was  the  fourth  of  Leah's 
sons,  and  at  the  earliest  could  not  have  been  bom  before  the 
eleventh  year  of  Jacob's  stay  with  Laban,  and  it  was  probably 
later.    Judah's  age  therefore  at  the  time  of  Joseph's  sale  did 
not  exceed  twenty,  and  his  marriage  could  not  be  pushed  back 
sufficiently  to  make  any  material  difference  as  regards  iite 
possibility  of  Hezron  and  Hamul  having  been  bom  before  the 
descent  into  Egypt.    Another  supposition  has,  however,  been 
made,  which  might  have  rendered  this  possible.    Archbishop      | 
TTssher  thinks  that  Leah's  marriage  was  not  deferred  till  the 
expiration  of  the  first  seven  years  of  Jacob's  service,  but  took 
place  at  once,  the  service  for  her  being  rendered  afterwards  w 
in  Bachel's  case.    This,  however,  cannot  be  supposed  withoat 
doing  great  violence  to  the  narrative,  such  as  is  not  admissible 
in  order  to  get  over  a  difficulty,  when  the  authenticity  of  the 
narrative  is   in  question.     At  any  rate,  as  regards  the  place 
of  this  chapter,  the  repetition  of  Joseph's  sale  in  zxxix.  1> 
however  in  accordance  with  the  frequent  custom  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  subsection,  is  so  particular  as  to  imply  & 
greater  interruption  of  the  narrative  than  usual.^ 

1  Banke,  VnUnuehunifm,  I.  p.  261,  remarkB  that  ihis  chapter,  relating  dudlj  to 
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i  8.    Ch.  xxxnt.    JOSEPH  IN  POTIPHAR'S  HOUSE,  AND  CAST?  INTO 

PBISON.    JEHOVISTIC. 

This  section  has  the  usual  recapitulation  at  its  commence- 
menty  rendered  more  needful,  and  more  than  usually  particular^ 
by  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  story  of  Judah's  marriage 
and  relations  with  his  family.  This  cause  of  the  recapitulation 
disposes  of  the  plea  it  has  been  supposed  to  afford  for  a  double 
narrative  combined,  as  if  the  officer  of  the  guard  and  Potiphar 
were  different  persons,  though  identified  by  the  compiler  of  the 
history  in  its  present  form.  Before  we  discuss  this  question, 
however,  it  will  be  convenient  briefly  to  survey  the  use  of  the 
divine  names  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

Throughout  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  the  historian  in  his  own 
person  constantly  and  frequently  uses  the  name  Jehovah  in 
sequence  with  ch.  xxxviii.  It  was  Jehovah  was  with  Joseph 
in  his  captivity  and  caused  him  to  prosper,  and  Joseph's  master 
saw  that  Jehovah  was  with  him,  and  made  all  that  he  did  to 
prosper  in  his  hand.  In  this  latter  statement,  however,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  writer  intended  to  intimate  that 
this  Egyptian  knew  anything  of  Jehovah  under  that  or  any 
other  name,  but  simply  ihat  he  perceived  that  the  Divine  bless- 
ing attended  Joseph,  and  this  he  would  naturally  attribute  to 
the  God  whom  Joseph  worshipped.  So  far,  however,  was  the 
writer  from  intending  to  imply  any  special  knowledge  of  this 
God  of  Joseph  amongst  the  Egyptians,  that  when  in  the  course 
of  this  otherwise  purely  Jehovistic  chapter  Joseph  asks  Poti- 
phar's  wife,  how  he  could  venture  to  do  the  great  wickedness 
which  she  proposed  to  him,  and  sin  against  GodP  he  is  careM  to 
make  Joseph  use  to  her  the  term  Elohim,  not  the  name  Jehovah. 
It  is  true  the  word  Elohim  would  have  been  more  proper  in 

events  saljteqiieiit  to  Joseph's  seveDteenth  year,  eoald  not  hare  been  introdnced  so 
conveniently  at  any  other  place.  At  the  sale  of  Joseph  there  is  a  pansCi  whereas  the 
rest  of  the  history  is  so  contmnons,  and  the  events  so  doeely  connected,  as  to  make 
any  intermption  of  the  narrative  extremely  awkward. 
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anj  case,  as  it  might  be  regarded  as  used  in  an  implied  anti- 
thesis to  man ;  he  would  have  sinned  not  merely  against  man, 
namely  against  her  hnsband,  but  against  God.    But  apart  from 
this  antithesis,  which  may  be  obserred  in  several  subsequent 
instances  of  the  use  of  Elohim,  it  will  be  found  that  throughoot 
this  entire  narrative  the  writer  has  been  careful  to  avoid  the 
use  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  cases  which  would  have  implied 
any  knowledge  of  the  true  God  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians. 
Thus  Joseph  says  to  the  dreamers  in  prison,  ch.  zl.,  that  inter- 
pretations belong  to  Elohim,  where  the  contrast  with  men  may 
indeed  also  be  understood, — ^to  Elohim,  not  to  m^n ;  and  in  sE 
it  is  Elohim  that  shows  Pharaoh  what  he  is  about  to  do,  and 
Elohim  that  will  shortly  bring  it  to  pass.    It  has  been  noticed 
by  Hengstenberg,  that  in  speaking  to  Pharaoh  in  this  chapter 
(xlL)  Joseph  uses  Elohim  with  the  article,  while  Pharaoh  uses 
it  without  one,  and  he  thinks  that  Joseph  thus  intends  to  imply 
his  belief  in  the  one  living  and  true  God  as  opposed  to  the 
several  gods  of  the  Egyptians.    This  usage,  however,  is  not 
invariable  as  regards  Joseph,  who  in  v.  16  uses  Elohim'  without 
the  article,  while  Pharaoh  connects  the  word  with  a  singular 
verb  in  v.  39,  which  seems  opposed  to  any  design  of  contrasting 
the  monotheism  of  Joseph  with  the  polytheism  of  PharaolL 
The  most  that  might  be  implied  in  Joseph's  use  of  the  definite 
Ea-Elohim  with  a  singular  verb  would  be  the  more  distinct 
and  definite  notions  in  regard  to  the  deity,  that  he  might  be 
supposed  to  have  had.    But  in  fact  the  article  all  through  i^ 
only  the  article  of  reference,  and  that  en^hatic  reference,    b 
the  first    instance,  therefore,  in  r.  16,  there  is  no  article: 
'^  Elohim  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace.''    To  thia 
Joseph  reverts  in  the  subsequent  verses, — ^the  Elohim  of  vrham 
I  spake  showeth  what  he  is  about  to  do,  v.  25,  28 ;  the  Elohim  I 
spake  of,  with  whom  this  is  established,  will  shortly  bring  it  to 
pass,  V,  32.^ 

^  See  in  reference  to  these  instances  the  general  diioa88io&  already  gbmn  of  the  tise 
of  Elohim  with  and  without  the  artide. 
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When  Joseph,  v.  51,  52,  attrihutes  the  birth  of  his  sons  to 
the  Divine  blessing,  the  use  of  Elohim  would  have  been  natural 
in  preference  to  any  personal  name  of  Joseph's  family  God,  as 
doubtless  these  sayings  would  have  been  addressed  to  the  Egyp- 
tians of  his  household.  So  also  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the 
narratiye,  as  long  as  Joseph  is  imknown  to  his  brethren  and 
they  regard  him  as  an  Egyptian,  in  which  character  he  also 
addresses  them,  it  is  quite  natural  that  Elohim,  not  the  personal 
and  proper  name  of  the  God  of  the  chosen  family,  should  be 
used ;  and  thus  the  use  of  Elohim  through  a  large  part  of  this 
narrative  in  preference  to  Jehovah,  or  any  name  for  which  it 
might  have  been  the  substitute,  is  accounted  for.  Such  a  name, 
however,  El-Shaddai,  that  which  according  to  Exod.  vi.  3  was 
the  proper  name  at  any  rate  most  significant  to  the  Patriarchs 
in  these  earlier  times,  Jacob  employs  when  he  sends  Benjamin 
with  his  other  sons,  and  prays  that  Gt)d  Almighty  woidd  grant 
them  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Joseph.  And  perhaps  it  was  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  this  name  by  Isaac  in  pronouncing  on 
Jacob  himself  the  El-Shaddai  blessing  adopted  from  ch.  xvii. 
when  he  sent  him  to  Laban,  that  Jacob  now  commends  his  sons 
to  El-Shaddai  also.  But  when  one  of  Jacob's  sons  says  to  his 
brethren,  on  finding  the  money  in  his  sack,  "  What  is  this  that 
God  hath  done  unto  us  P"  xUi.  28,  the  use  of  Elohim  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  proper  name  of  God  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fear  which  a  guilty  conscience  had  awakenec^  suggesting  to 
them  the  contrast  between  Gtxi  and  man ;  it  is  not  any  man, 
but  God  that  has  done  this,  to  bring  about  their  punishment. 
And  so  again  in  Judah's  words,  xliv.  28,  **  God  hath  found  out 
the  iniquity  of  thy  servants,^'  where  the  use  of  the  article  is  to 
be  regarded  as  generalising  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  the 
idea  of  God,  instead  of  denoting  the  personal  God  in  any 
fipecial  sense  as  so  many  suppose :  **  the  Divine  Providence  hath 
fomid  out  the  iniquity  of  thy  servants.''  Thus  the  use  of 
Elohim  is  strictly  justified  in  every  case  of  its  occurrence,  until 
we  reach  the  point  where  Joseph  is  made  known  to  his  brethren. 
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In  Joseph's  words  to  his  brethren  on  that  occasion  the  use  d 
Elohim  is  also  justified  by  the  contrast  between  Divine  and 
human  agency.  They  were  angry  with  themselTes  because 
they  had  sold  him ;  he  says  it  was  God  that  did  it ; — ^not  thej, 
but  God,  that  had  sent  him  before  them  for  their  preserratioii. 
This  contrast  is  also  impUed  in  the  message  he  sends  to  hiB 
father.  His  brethren  must  now  confess  their  guilt  to  Aeir 
father ;  the  pain  of  such  a  confession  will  be  mitigated  by  their 
telling  him  at  the  same  time  that>  though  they  had  sold  Joseph 
as  a  slave,  God  had  made  him  loid  of  all  Egypt.  This  contrast 
between  Divine  Providence  and  human  design  makes  Slohint 
there  also  the  proper  term. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  di.  xlvi.,  where  the  writer  for  onee 
during  the  entire  passage  resumes  in  his  own  person  the  mention 
of  God.    That  in  doing  so  the  Elohistic  habit^  which  he  had  in 
a  manner  acquired  in  the  proper  and  almost  necessary  use  of 
Elohim  in  the  mouths  of  his  interlocutors  through  so  considi^- 
able  a  portion  of  the  narrative,  should  have  suggested  its  vae 
now,  where  the  occasion  did  not  specially  call  for  it,,  is  what 
might  have  been  naturally  expected.    Its  use  would  have  been 
rendered  still  more  likely  by  the  employment  of  the  name 
Israel  (now  used  in  common  with  that  of  Jacobs  ever  sinoe  it  was 
finally  conferred  on  that  Patriarch),  as  the  naaae  adopted  in  the 
commencement  of  ch.  xlyi.    That  the  first  Elohim-  in  this 
chapter  is  not  thus  to  be  accounted  for,  may  be  observed  trm 
the  paraphrastic  expression,  "the  God  of  his  father  Isaac,'^  where 
Elohim  is  in  its  proper  character  as  a  general  term,  rendeied 
specific  by  the  addition  which  distinguishes  this  Mohun  from 
any  other.  Hence,  as  on  other  occasions,  this  paraphrastic  dauBe 
might  follow  even  if  Jehovah  had  also  been  used»  while  <hi  the 
other  hand,  in  the  expression  as  it  stands^  Jehovah  could  not  be 
substituted  for  Elohim ;  neither  could  it  in  the  like  vx^KBtif^ 
attributed   to    God   himself  in  the  third  verse.     It  is  the 
Elohim  in  v.  2,  and  the  Ha-El  in  v.  3,  the  El  who  was  the 
Elohim  of  his  father,  that  are  attributable  to  the  sort  of 
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Elohistio  habit  whicli  might  have  exercised  its  influence  after 
the  composition  of  the  preceding  narrative,  in  which  the  term 
was  so  often  employed  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  together  with 
the  influence  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  the  name  Israel. 
Then  as  regards  v.  3,  the  El  there  mentioned  with  the  article 
prefixed  specifies  the  El,  who  as  El-Shaddai  was  by  that  name 
known  to  the  Patriarchs,  as  stated  in  Exod.  yi.  3,  the  name 
Jehovah  being  at  times  substituted  for  it  by  the  author,  where 
it  is  put,  as  frequently  happens,  even  into  the  mouth  of  speakers 
introduced  into  the  narrative,  if  this  name  was  not  itself  also 
actually  in  use.  There  is  no  ftirther  mention  of  God  in  this 
chapter,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  God  in  that  which  follows. 
In  ch.  xlviii.,  however,  which  contains  the  conversation  between 
Jacob  and  Joseph  on  the  occasion  of  Joseph's  visit  to  his  father 
when  he  heard  of  his  sickness,  and  Jacob's  blessing  pronounced 
on  Joseph's  sons,  the  use  of  Elohim  is  still  found  to  prevail. 
It  seems  to  foUow  in  course,  however,  from  the  name  which 
Jacob  employs  at  the  first,  the  name  for  which,  as  so  often 
noticed,  Jehovah  was  more  exclusively  substituted  in  the  time 
of  Moses :  *^  El-Shaddai  appeared  to  me  at  Luz  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  blessed  me,  and  said  unto  me.  Behold  I  will  make 
thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a 
multitude  of  people."  Here  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to 
XXXV.  11,  where  God  is  represented  as  calling  himself  El- 
Shaddai,  that  being  itself  repeated  from  ch.  xvii.  In  connexion 
with  the  promise  of  a  fruitful  progeny  thus  recalled  to  mind, 
he  no^  adopts  as  his  own  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  bom  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  while  Joseph  says  these  were  his  sons  whom 
Elohim  had  grven  him  in  that  place,  as  if  in  ftdfilment  of  the 
promise  of  El  Shaddai  just  mentioned.  In  addition  to  this 
connexion,  the  contrast  between  human  expectation  and  Divine 
disposing  will  account  for  Elohim  in  v.  11,  where  Israel  says, 
'  I  had  not  thought  to  see  thy  face,  and  lo,  God  hath  showed 
me  even  thy  seed."  A  similar  contrast  between  the  human 
and  Divine  is  marked  in  the  last  instance  in  this  chapter 
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where  Elolum  occurs,  "  Behold,  I  die,  but  (rod  shall  be  with 
you/'    In  the  blessing  described  in  r.  15, 16,  Elohim,  as  well 
as  the  angel  mentioned  in  apposition  with  it,  is  in  both  in- 
stances of  its  use  rendered  definite  by  the  article,  and  with  the 
relative  clauses    subjoined,   "  the    Elohim   before  whom  my 
fathers  did  walk,  the  Elohim  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long, 
the  angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,"  specifies  a  parti- 
cular Elohim,  to  denote  which  the  general  term  thus  rendered 
specific  is  highly  appropriate,  and  stands  as  an  equiyalent  for 
the  proper  name  El-Shaddai,  used  at  the  commencement.    And 
while  in  this  name  there  is  a  reference  to  xxxv.  11,  and  through 
that  back  to  xvii.  1,  where  El-Shaddai  is  identified  with  JehoTah, 
so  in  the  angel  that  redeemed  him  there  is  a  manifest  reference 
to  the  first  scene  at  Bethel,  where  the  angels  of  Elohim  ascended 
and  descended  on  the  ladder,  at  the  summit  of  which  was  Je- 
hovah, referred  to  afterwards,  xxxi.  11,  13,  as  the  angel  of  Qoi, 
the  God  of  Bethel.    There  is  one  other  instance  of  Elohim  in 
the  chapter,  "  In  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  saying,  Elohim  make 
thee  as  Ephraim  and  as  Manasseh/'    Besides  the  natural  su^ 
gestion  of  Elohim  in  this  place  arising  from  its  previous  nse 
throughout  this  passage,  the  occasion  is  one  in  which  the  simple 
power  of  God  in  the  ordinary  superintendence  of  the  course  of 
natural  events  is  invoked,  and  its  use  in  such  a  case  wonld^ 
under  any  circumstances,  be  as  probable  as  that  of  JehovaL 

In  ch.  xlix.  the  name  Jehovah,  which  had  been  for  so  long 
dropped,  not  for  the  most  part,  if  in  any  case,  without  sufficient 
cause,  now  re-appears  for  once  in  Jacob's  ejaculation,  when  in 
the  midst  of  the  predictions  of  the  fature  condition  of  his 
descendants  he  pauses  for  a  moment  and  cries,  **  1  have  waited 
for  thy  salvation,  Jehovah."  Nothing  can  be  more  natural,  or 
more  beautiful,  than  the  representation  of  the  aged  and  dying 
Patriarch,  wearied  as  it  were  in  the  contemplation  of  circiun- 
stances  not  in  all  respects  pleasing  to  his  mind,  stopping  to 
refresh  himself  with  this  pious  exclamation.  If  therefore  it 
wants  connexion  with  the  context,  it  certainly  cannot  be  pro* 
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nounced  out  of  place.  The  LXX.  indeed  escape  the  difficulty 
of  want  of  connexion  by  a  rendering  which  is  construed  with 
the  concluding  words  of  the  preTious  yerse^  koL  ireaelrcu,  a 
hnreif^  eh$  rh  oTrltrw,  rip/  aanTjpiav  irep^iivav  /evplov.  It  is  im*^ 
possible  to  say  whether  this  is  a  purely  conjectural  rendering  of 
a  text  corrupted  hopelessly,  or  the  translation  of  an  intelligible 
various  reading.^  But  if  icuplov  represented  Jehovah  in  that 
reading,  it  would  have  been  a  singularly  inappropriate  use  of  the 
name,  where  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  of  a  rider 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  unable  to  find  any  assistance  but 
that  which  God  might  give,  the  Divine  help  in  such  a  case 
being  mentally  contrasted  with  the  absence  of  all  human  aid^ 
and  the  general  name  of  Gtod  being,  as  so  often  exemplified, 
the  proper  term  in  such  a  contrast.  Shortly  after,  in  blessing 
Joseph,  the  ancient  proper  name  El-Shaddai  recurs  with  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  El  and  Shaddai  are  separated :  "  From  the 
El*  of  thy  father,  and  he  shall  help  thee,  and  from  Shaddai,  and 
he  shall  bless  thee^^'  Thus  the  early  name  and  its  later  repre- 
sentative are.  both  presented  to  us  in  this  discourse.  Finally,, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  Joseph's  brethren  send 
him  a  message  begging  that  he  would  ''  forgive  the  trespass  of 
the  servants  of  the  Elohim  of  his  fathers."  This,  as  already 
observed,  is  the  paraphrastic  substitute  of  a  proper  name ;  Je- 
hovah might  have  been  prefixed,  but  not  substituted  in  this 
phrase  for  Elohim.  Joseph  in  reply  asks,  is  he  in  the  place  of 
Elohim  P  and  says  that  they  thought  evil  against  him,  but 
Elohim  meant  it  unto  good.  In  both  these  cases  the  contrast 
between  Divine  and  human  requires,  according  to  custom,  as 
well  as  the  proper  use  of  the  term,  Elohim  and  not  a  proper 
name ;  Joseph  is  a  man  and  not  a  GFod,  and  their  intentions,  as 
the  designs  of  men,  were  very  different  from  the  orderings  of 

^  Dean  Stanley,  History  of  the  Jewish  Chnrch,  Lect.  xii.,  p.  269,  says,  '* '  For  thy 
salvation,  0  Lord,  haye  I  waited,'  seems  to  have  been  his  (Dan's)  war-cry,  as  if  of  a 
warrior  in  the  constant  attitude  of  expectation."  it  is  plain  that  the  LXX.  had  no 
traditional  knowledge  of  such  a  war*cry  haying  been  employed  by  this  tribe  on  any 
occasion. 
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Providence^  as  disposed  by  God.  There  only  now  r^nains  the 
instance  of  Joseph's  words  before  his  death,  in  which  the  sentence^ 
**  Elohim  will  surely  visit  you/'  is  twice  repeated.  And  here  too 
the  contrast  between  the  Divine  and  human  lies  deep  in  the 
speaker's  mind.  His  &mily  seems  now  to  be  permanently 
settled  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  doubtless  Joseph  foresees  for 
them  a  future  state  of  oppression,  in  which  they  might  seem  to 
be  forgotten  by  God.  Still  he  has  faith  in  the  Divine  promises; 
they  shall  be  brought  back  to  the  promised  land.  But  that 
cannot  take  place  by  their  own  power.  Gt)d  will  surely  visit 
them.  The  LXX.  agree  with  the  Hebrew  as  regards  these 
names  of  God. 

It  remains  now  to  observe  how  this  long  passage  is  apportioned 
amongst  the  several  authors  who  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  composition  of  it.  And  in  doing  this  it  will  be 
convenient  to  return  to  the  separate  discuyssion  of  the  several 
sections. 

The  entire  of  ch.  xxxix.  has  been  given  to  the  Jehovist  bj 
the  Bishop  of  Natal ;  and  by  others,  with  the  exception  of  two 
interpolations  assigned  to  the  compiler.  The  concluding  verse 
of  ch.  zxxvii.,  which  the  Bishop  gives  to  the  original  Elohist, 
had  been  given  by  the  other  critics  to  the  later  Elohist.  The 
semblance  of  a  different  narrative,  which  the  repetition  of  the 
matter  contained  in  it  in  xxxix.  1  would  have  produced,  if 
the  latter  had  been  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  former, 
is  done  away  by  the  interposition  of  ch.  xxxviii.,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  customary  repetition  in  commencing  a  new  section  or 
lesser  division.  In  all  such  cases  of  the  interruption  of  the 
course  of  any  particular  series  of  events,  by  the  introduction  of 
any  kind  of  digression,  a  writer  naturally  reminds  his  readers 
of  what  had  been  last  mentioned  before  his  attention  had  been 
diverted  to  other  matters.  The  repetition  therefore  would  not 
justify  the  supposition  of  different  writers  telling  each  the  same 
story.  But  as  the  Ishmaelites  who  brought  Joseph  into  Egyp^i 
were  supposed  to  have  been  different  from  the  Midianites  to 
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wliom  the  same  act  ia  attributed — ^the  Teliovist  ascribing  it  to  the 
former  and  the  second  Elohist  to  the  latter — so  also  the  "  officer 
of  Pharaoh  and  captaiii  of  the  guard/'  to  whom  he  is  sold  by 
these^  is  supposed  to  be  different  &om  Potiphar  to  whom  he  is 
sold  by  the  others.  In  order  to  bear  oat  this  supposition  it  is^ 
necessary  to  employ  the  assistance  of  the  compiler^  who  inter-- 
polates  the  mention  of  the  '^  officer  of  Pharaoh  and  captain  of 
the  guard"^  in  xxxix.  1,  having  previously  interpolated  lihe 
name  Potiphar  in  xxxvii.  36.  There  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing them  to  be  several  on  the  ground  that  Joseph's  master  in 
xxxix.  is  a  married  man^  while  the  word  rendered  an  officer 
in  xxxvii.  36  is  strictly  speaking  an  eunuch.  The  word  is  used 
of  officers  employed  in  other  capacities  than  those  for  which 
eunuchs,  literally  speaking,  would  be  required^  and  it  seems  to 
have  had  a  larger  use  from  the  transference  of  the  term  to  officers 
in  general.^  The  Eedactor,  who  is  supposed  to  have  identified 
Potiphar  and  this  officer,  would  at  any  rate  have  expunged  this 
word,  which  was  not  needed,  as  the  title  "  captain  of  the  guard  " 
was  sufficient,  if  he  thought  the  term  implied  a  condition  that 
would  have  rendered  the  story  of  his  being  a  married  man  an 
absurdity.  The  use  of  such  an  argument  as  this  would  therefore 
tell  as  forcibly  against  the  performance  ascribed  to  the  Redactor,, 
as  against  the  original  unity  of  the  narrative.  It  was  not  a 
needless  addition  to  the  mention  of  his  office  to  say  that  he  was 
an  Egyptian.  The  subsequent  employment  of  Joseph  in  a  high 
office  of  state  shows  that  foreigners  were  to  be  found  in  s\u;h 
positions.  That  Joseph's  bondage  was  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
to  an  Egyptian,  had  special  significance  in  the  writer's  view. 
Some  countenance  to  the  theory  of  a  double  narrative  is,  how- 

1  The  word  is  Hebrew,  not  Egyptian,  and  as  Wilkinson  denies  the  employment  of 
Eunnchs  in  ancient  Egypt,  it  Bhould  on  that  account  be  understood  here  in  its  larger 
sense.  It  is  used  in  xl.  2,  7  of  the  officers  of  Pharaoh's  household  in  general,  includ- 
ing the  chief  butler  and  the  chief  baker.  "We  may  also  refer  to  2  Aings  xxv.  19, 
where  the  word  is  applied  to  an  officer  set  oyer  the  men  of  war.  Fuerst  refen  to 
certain  passages  of  Terence  and  Juvenal  to  show  that  even  the  literal  acceptation  of 
the  word  does  not  render  the  story  as  it  stands  absurd.  Modern  trayeUers  nave  also 
made  obsenrations  to  the  same  effect,  and  mention  instances  of  such  persons  being 
married, 

35 
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ever,  thought  to  exist  in  the  circumstance,  that  while  in  this 
chapter  Potiphar  puts  Joseph  into  prison,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  i^rison  entrusts  Joseph  with  the  charge  of  all  that  was 
under  his  hand,  in  ch.  xl.  the  chief  butler  And  baker  are 
committed  to  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  wlio 
gives  them  in  charge  to  Joseph,  as  if  still  in  his  house  as 
a  servant,  net  as  a  prisoner.  In  order,  however,  to  gain  this 
countenance  ibr  the  theory  it  is  necessary  to  impute  to  the 
Redactor  the  interpolation  of  the  clause  in  v.  20  of  this 
chapter,  which  describes  the  prison  to  which  Joseph  was  com- 
mitted as  ^^  a  place  where  the  king's  prisoners  were  bound,"  this 
description  being  manifestly  added  with  a  view  to  the  narratiTe 
following  in  the  next  chapter,  and  to  account  for  Joseph  being 
in  the  same  prison  with  the  chief  butler  and  baker.  An  original 
writer  would  naturally-  thus  anticipate  what  he  was  just  about 
to  mention.  But  though  the  clause  comes  in  naturally,  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  there  was  therefore  nothing  to  suggest  its  iatep- 
polation  to  a  compiler,  who  would  naturally  be  sparing  of  need* 
less  additions.  On  the  other  hand^  the  Redactor  is  made  to 
interpolate  in  xL  3  the  words  subjoined  to  the  mention  of  the 
house  of  the  captain  of  the  guards  namely,  '*  into  the  prisoBi 
the  place  where  Joseph  was  bound ; "  and  so  also  every  word  or 
sentence  in  this  latter  chapter  that  might  make  it  appear  that 
the  place  where  the  ohief  baker  and  chief  butler  were  in  ward 
was  a  prison.  These  alleged  interpolations  in  xxxix.  and  zl 
must  be  considered  together,  and  we  ahaU  revert  to  them 
presently. 

}  4.    Ch.  XL.    THE  CHIEF  BUTLER  AND  BAKEB  IN  PRISON  WITH 

JOSEPH.    ELOHISTIC. 

This  section  is  given  by  the  critics  in  general  to  the  second 
Elohist,  with  the  exception  of  certain  interpolations.  Thesei 
according  to  the  Bishop,  are  r,  1  and  part  of  3  and  5,  inserted 
by  the  Jehovist  to  efiPect  a  transition  from  the  previous  chapter 
to  the  second  Elohist's  story  herci  and  to  make  the  connexion 
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more  plain.  The  compiler's  additions  according  to  other  critics 
are  more  serious  and  extensiTe,  as  already  noticed.  The  only 
evidence  of  their  being  interpolations  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
seeming  mention  of  two  houses  in  v.  3,  the  house  of  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  and  the  house  of  the  prison.^  But  the  change  of 
construction  alone  shows  that  there  is  no  interpolation  here,  as 
an  inteipolator  would  naturally  have  followed  the  existing  con- 
struction ;  and  it  leads  one  to  understand  the  expressions  in  a 
different  sense :  ^'  In  ward  of  the  liouse  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  into  the  house  of  the  prison."  The  Hebrew  word  ^Ip^^ 
rendered  "  ward/'  does  not  mean  a  place  of  safe  keeping,  as  the 
English  word  *'  ward"  sometimes  does,'  but  the  safe  keeping, 
the  custody  itself,  the  act  of  keeping  guard  or  watch,  not  the 
place  where  a  thing  is  kept,  and  there  is  no  instance  where 
the  word  is  required  to  be  understood  otherwise.  If  then  the 
genitive  hatMe  coming  after  it  signified  a  place  or  material 
house,  the  meaning  would  be  the  guarding  or  protecting  of  that 
house,  which  is  here  out  of  the  question.  Hence  "  the  house  of 
the  captain  **  must  mean,  like  "  the  house  of  Pharaoh,''  the 
people  or  servants  of  the  captain,  or  the  captain  himself  with 
his  people.  The  use  of  the  word  home  in  two  different  senses 
in  such  close  proximity  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  second 
hottse  is  only  a  part  of  a  compound  phrase,  the  house  of  round' 
ness,  or  round-house.  The  word  rendered  guard  denotes  execu- 
tioners, and  Gesenius,  8.v.,  observes  the  similarity  in  this  respect 
between  the  chief  of  these  and  the  Captain  Pasha  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  They,  under  the  command  of  their  captain,  had  charge  of 
the  king's  prisoners,  and  were  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the 
prison,  which  had  its  own  internal  keeper  also,  as  in  xxxix.  21. 
While  this  keeper  found  Joseph  useful  to  him  in  the  general 
management  of  the  prison,  the  captain,  Potiphar,  on  putting 
into  the  prison  his  brother  officers,  as  if  out  of  consideration  for 

<  The  LXX.  haye  ^Xcud^,  which  is  ambignoiis,  but  more  properly  bears  an  aotiTe 
sense.  If  the  Hebrew  word  is  erer  nsed  of  a  place,  it  is  of  a  ^t  where  a  watch  is  set. 
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them,  requires  his  own  servant  Joseph,  whom  he  had  previously 
put  into  prison,  to  attend  on  them.  The  charge  of  them  which 
was  given  to  Joseph  does  not  imply  any  special  favonr  or  con- 
fidence towards  him  now  on  the  captain's  part,  but  rather  denotes 
the  menial  office  to  which  he  was  degraded.  And  that  Joseph 
did  this  not  simply  as  the  captain's  servant  attending  on  them, 
while  kept  in  his  master's  house,  but  as  himself  their  fellow 
prisoner,  is  plain  from  the  remorse  the  chief  butler  felt  when  he 
recalled  to  mind  Joseph's  interpretation  of  his  dream,  after 
having  so  long  forgotten  him,  "  I  do  remember  my  faults  this 
day."  It  is  also  implied  in  the  request  of  Joseph  that  the  butler 
when  restored  should  remember  him  and  make  mention  of  him 
to  Pharaoh,  "and  bring  me,"  as  he  said,  "out  of  this  house;*' 
and  then  in  the  significant  way  in  which  the  butler  is  said  to 
have  forgotten  him  when  restored.  It  was  not  likely  that  a 
purchased  slave  should  have  expected  the  king,  at  the  butler's 
request,  to  liberate  him  from  his  servitude,  but  it  was  a  very 
natural  thing  for  him  to  hope  to  be  delivered  from  an  \mdeserved 
imprisonment.  Or  if  Joseph  himself  might  have  vainly  hoped 
that  the  king  might  free  him  from  his  nmster's  service,  the  chief 
butler  coidd  scarcely  have  felt  remorse  at  not  having  made  so 
unreasonable  a  request,  but  he  Mrould  naturally  have  blamed 
himself  for  allowing  him  so  long  to  remain  in  prison  without 
interceding  for  his  deliverance.  There  is  therefore  no  ground 
for  suspecting  the  interpolation  of  xxxix.  20  and  of  xl.  3 ;  a»^ 
if  these  alleged  interpolations  are  not  such,  so  aLso  are  not  the 
other  expressions,  "  in  the  prison,"  v.  6,  "  with  him,"  t.  7,  and 
"here  also  I  have*done  nothing  that  they  should  put  me  int<^ 
the  dimgeon,"  v.  15.  It  is  not  allowable,  without  some  other 
reason,  to  say  that  anything  which  militates  against  the  appli- 
cation of  a  theory  is  an  interpolation.  Rather  such  expressions 
disprove  the  theory ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  the  aHotment  oi 
chapter  xl.  to  the  jimior  Elohist,  as  containing  a  diflferent  na^ 
rative  from  that  in  ch.  xxxix.  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist. 
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§  5.     Ch.   xm.    1-46.     PHARAOH'S     DREAMS     INTERPRETED,   AND 

JOSEPH  ADVANCED.    ELOHISTIC. 

The  so-called  junior  Elotist's  narrative  is  supposed  to  be 
carried  on  in  ch.  xli.,  with  certain  portions  of  the  Jehovist's 
history  interposed^  and  with  the  usual  assistance  of  the  Redactor 
to  bear  the  credit  of  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory. 
As  there  are  two  dreams  of  Pharaoh  told,  while  in  v.  15 
Pharaoh  speaks  to  Joseph  of  having  dreamed  a  dream,  as  if 
there  were  only  one,  and  these  dreams  have  evidently  the 
same  significance,  the  dream  of  the  kine  is  given  to  the  Je- 
hovist,  and  that  of  the  ears  of  com  to  the  junior  Elohist.  Now 
in  either  of  these  narratives  it  would  be  sufficient  and  natural 
for  the  narrator  simply  to  mixtion  that  Pharaoh  had  a  dream, 
and  then  let  him  tell  his  dreaifi  himself;  or  first  to  tell  the  dream 
and  then  to  let  Pharaoh  refer  to  it  without  repeating  it  at  length. 
Or  either  of  the  narrators  might  both  tell  the  dream  himself, 
and  make  Pharaoh  afterwards  repeat  it.  But  as  this  is  a  super* 
fluous  incumbering  of  the  story,  it  is  less  probable  that  two 
independent  narrators  should  both  have  adopted  the  same  need- 
less proUxityj  and  burdened  their  narratives  with  a  similar  and 
superfluous  repetition.  The  natural  effect  of  such  an  improba- 
bility would  be  to  identify  the  two  narratives  as  original  parts 
of  the  same  alngle  story.  To  evade  this  effect,  however,  the 
Bedactor  is  made  to  interpolate  in  the  junior  Elohist's  narrative 
the  dream  of  the  kine,  from  the  second  clause  of  t?.  1  to  the 
end  of  the  first  of  v.  5,  before  that  of  the  ears  of  com  as  told  by 
the  narrator.  This,  however,  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  mani- 
festly only  an  artifice  to  evade  a  difficulty  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  theory.  As  regards  the  reference  to  the  dreams  as 
one  dream  in  v.  15,  nothing  is  more  naturaL  One  dreams,  and 
wakes,  and  sleeps  and  dreams  on  again  with  fresh  images  in  the 
mind,  but  with  a  feeling  of  continuity  between  the  first  and 
second  dreams,  or  rather  the  successive  parts  of  the  same  dream. 
Moreover  the  significance  of  both  dreams  was  so  evidently  the 
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same,  that  on  this  ground  also  one  would  naturally  speak:  of 
them  as  one,  and  yet  might  afterwards  distinguish  them  in  tiheir 
successive  narration.  And  in  this  case  it  did  not  need  that  the 
import  of  the  dreams  should  be  understood,  in  order  to  peroeiTe 
at  once  that  their  significance  was  identical.  Moreover,  in.  r.  8 
it  is  said  that  Pharaoh  told  ''his  dream"  to  the  magicians  and 
wise  men,  but  that  none  "could  interpret  ihem^^  where  the 
singular  word  dream  is  referred  to  by  the  plural  pronoun  them. 
This,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Bedactor ;  for  if 
he  had  changed  the  number  of  the  pronoun,  he  would  never 
have  left  the  noun  to  which  it  refers  in  a  different  number.^  As 
far  as  the  dreams  are  concerned  they  must  belong  therefore  to 
the  same  original  narrative. 

All  three  have  a  share  of  v.  14  allotted  to  them ;  the  first 
clause,  "  And  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  for  Joseph,"  is  given  to 
the  junior  Elohist ;  then  the  next  word  represented   by  the 
English  "  and  they  brought  him  hastily,"  and  the  last  clause, 
"  and  he  came  in  imto  Pharaoh,"  are  assigned  to  the  Jehovist ; 
and  the  words,  "  from  the  dungeon,  and  he  shaved  and  changed 
his  raiment,"  are  assigned  to  the  Redactor.   The  Jehovist,  indeed, 
might  have  represented  him  as  in  prison,  but  because  the 
sentence  in  xl.  15  which  uses  the  expression  dungeon  is  ascribed 
to  the  Redactor,  and  the  word  might  be  thought  to  express  too 
severe  a  confinement  to  be  consistent  with  the  employment  oi' 
Joseph  by  the  keeper  of  the  prison  as  represented  at  the  close 
of  ch.  xxxix.,  this  present  mention  of  the  dungeon  and  the 
words  connected  with  it  are  also  given  to  the  Redactor.     Of 
course  if  the  word  was  due  to  the  Redetctor  in  xl.  15,  it  may  be 
due  to  him  here  also.     But  though  the  word  *112l  is  literally  a 
pit  or  dimgeon,  yet  it  has  a  wider  use  as  describing  a  prison  in 
general.     Thus  in  Jer,  xxxvii.  15  the  house  of  Jonathan  the 
scribe  is  made  the  prison,  and  this  is  called  in  the  next  verse 
*113lI  n^5,  "  the  house  of  the  dungeon."  As  in  some  cases  a  mild 
and  euphemistic  term  would  naturally  be  employed  to  denote  ak 

1  The  LXX.  b&ye  made  tbem  both  BiBg;iLlaT. 
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prison,  so  in  others  the  stronger  word  would  naturally  occur. 
Thus,  as  in  xl.  15,  where  the  prisoner  is  speaking  of  his  own 
misfortune,  he  naturally  uses  the  strong  term  so  expressive  of 
his  sense  of  unjust  imprisonment ;  so  in  xli.  14,  where  the  con- 
trast between  Joseph's  condition  as  a  prisoner,  and  his  subse- 
quent introduction  as  a  minister  into  Pharaoh's  court,  is  evi- 
dently  in  the  writer's  mind,  the  same  word  is  naturally  used, 
as  suggested  by  this  contrast.  These  natural  indications  of 
originality  are  not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  case  of  an  interpolator, 
who  only  tries  to  patch  up  his.  story,  but  would  never  think  of 
such  little  touches  of  reality,  which  must  come  spontaneously 
in  free  composition,  or  not  at  alii 

After  Pharaoh  has  told  his  dreams— one,  as  alleged,  in  the 
Jehovist's  account,  and  the  other  in  the  junior  Elohist^s — ^there 
follows  a  minute  subdivision  of  the  remainder  of  the  chapter, 
according  as  the  copiousness  of  detail,  and  the  multiform  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  particulars,  afford  opportunity  of  giving  to 
each  of  the  narrators  a  tolerably  intelligible  account  of  the 
transactions  described,  the  compiler's  assistance  being  sought  to 
get  over  any  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way.  Indeed  the 
whole  success  of  this  resolution  into  two  narratives  depends  on 
the  parts  that  belong  to  the  compiler,  which,  except  as  intro- 
duced by  him,  would  render  the  partition  impracticable.  But 
now  as  to  the  probability  of  his  introducing  the  parts  assigned 
him,  we  may  first  remark  that  the  repeated  assertion  that  the 
dream  was  one,  v,  25  and  27,  and  the  reason  assigned  for 
doubling  it,  v,  32,  which  of  course  are  ascribed  to  him,  would 
have  been  needless.  For  even  supposing  he  had  put  the  two 
dreams  together  from  different  sources,  we  have  already  seen 
that  there  was  in  the  existing  text,  which  he  had  before  him, 
enough  to  indicate  the  imity  of  the  dreams  in  their  import,  as 
already  perceived  by  Pharaoh.  And  even  if  he  had  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  Joseph  assert  this,  he  would  not  have  betrayed 
his  hand  by  repeating  the  assertion  immediately  after,  and  so 
creating  a  suspicion  of  interpolation.    Much  less  was  there  any- 
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thing  to  su^iest  to  him  the  adyisableiiess  of  introduciiig  a 
reason  for  tiie  duplication  of  the  dream.    The  zeason  aasigiied 
^ould  naturally  suggest  itself  to  a  belierer  in  the  significaoee 
of  dreams,  and  while  a  single  dream  would  possibly  pass  without 
exciting  anxiety,  a  double  one  would  naturally  seem  to  indicate 
something  serious.     The  interpreter  might  also  naturaUj  take 
occasion  from  this  double  indication,  to  impress  on  the  king's 
mind  the  importance  of  what  was  thus  foreshown.     But  the 
very  naturalness  of  the  conclusion^  which  the  doubling  of  the 
dream  would  lead  one  to  draw  from  it,  would  make  the  absence 
of  any  express  mention  of  this  conclusion  the  less  noticeable; 
an  inference  that  every  one  can  draw  for  himself  is  not  missed, 
and  an  interpolator,  who  would  confine  himself  to  what  was 
necessary,  would  not  think  of  introducing  it;  this  would  be 
the  work  of  a  paraphrast.    The  alleged  interpolation  in.  r.  24, 
in  which  the  king  te31s  Joseph  that  the  magicians  could  not 
interpret  his  dream,  would  have  been  also  quite  gratuitous, 
the  fact  having  been  previously  mentioned  in  v.  8.    Then  a^ 
regards  the  probability  of  a  compiler  cutting  up  two  narratives 
by  dijSerent  authors  into  small  fragments,  oftentimes  single 
clauses,  and  afterwards  interweaving  them,  as  is  supposed  to  have 
been  done,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  Redactor  had  not 
the  two  narratives  drawn  out»  as  it  were  with  the  vacant  spaces 
on  one  side,  and  the  sentences  to  fit  into  those  spaces  on  the 
other.    The  two  stories  would  present  themselves  each  in  com- 
pact continuity,  and  the  compiler  setting  out  with  one  would 
have  had  as  he  went  along  to  pick  out  the  words  or  phrases  or 
sentences  of  the  other,  to  be  introduced  into  their  proper  places. 
One  who  had  so  little  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  the  original 
text,  as  to  add  or  omit  what  was  needftd  to  make  the  combined 
narrative  consistent,  would  scarcely  have  taken  this  trouUe. 
His  probable  course  would  have  been  to  take  one  or  other  of  the 
two  narratives,  and  as  he  we^t  along  to  interpolate  in  hi^^ 
own  words  whatever  the   other  narrative  supplied  as  addi- 
tional matter.  If  he  nught  perhaps  have  transferred  the  longer 
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passages  from  one  into  the  other,  he  would  hardly  have  done 
this  in  respect  to  short  clauses  and  simple  phrases. 

As  regards  the  repetition  of  the  same  particxdars,  which  may 
seem  to  indicate  the  interlacing  of  two  narratives,  the  first  to 
be  noticed  is  the  sentence,  "What  God  doeth,  he  showeth 
to  Pharaoh,"  v.  25,  repeated  in  «?.  28,  "  What  God  doeth  he 
maketh  Pharaoh  to  see."  But  this  latter  sentence  is  introduced 
by  another  that  plainly  refers  to  the  fermer.  Joseph  first  teUs 
the  king  that  God  shows  him  what  he  is  about  to  do.  He  then 
tells  the  general  import  of  the  dreams,  and  after  that  adds,  "  This 
is  the  thing  which  I  have  spoken  unto  Pharaoh."  What  thing 
does  he  mean  P  Plainly  what  he  had  first  said,  namely  **  What 
God  doeth  he  maketh  Pharaoh  to  see,"  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  use  of  a  synonymous  verb.  Thus  the  assignment  of  these 
words  two  to  dififerent  writers  is  evidaitly  wrong.  Thai  the 
following  statement  of  the  import  of  the  dream,  ascribed  to  the 
Jehovist,  is  not  a  needless  repetition  of  the  previous  indication 
of  the  meaning  of  it  in  v,  26,  27,  assigned  to  the  junior  Elohist. 
This  latter  had  only  told  in  a  general  way  that  seven  years  of 
plenty  and  seven  years  of  famine  were  denoted ;  when  or  where 
is  not  expressed.  In  the  subsequent  passage,  29-31,  the  dream 
is  not  repeated,  but  the  place  and  time,  and  the  grievousness  of 
the  famine  following  on  the  abundance  of  the  years  of  plenty, 
are  more  exactly  declared.  The  place  is  all  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  years  of  plenty,  ^^  Behold  they  are 
coming  (H^K^) ;"  the  plenty  is  to  be  great,  but  it  shaU  not  be 
known  for  the  grievousness  of  the  famine  which  shall  afterwards 
consume  the  land.  In  all  this  there  is  plainly  no  needless  repe- 
tition, on  the  supposition  of  the  unity  of  the  narrative.  Again 
the  recommendation  to  appoint  a  discreet  person  over  all  the 
land  in  v.  33,  and  to  appoint  officers  to  gather  food  during  the 
years  of  plenty,  are  not  mere  varied  statanents  of  the  same 
advice,  as  if  belonging  to  different  narratives.  Plainly  for  such 
a  business  one  chief  administrator  would  require  a  large  staff  of 
subordinate  officers.    The  giving  of  the  ring,  and  the  arraying 
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in  fine  linen,  and  patting  a  cliain  of  gold  on  Joseph's  neck,  are 
rather  complementary  to  each  other,  than  mere  varied  statements 
of  the  same  circumstance,  as  if  by  different  writers.  The  repeti- 
tion of  Joseph's  appointment  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  41  and 
43,  is  accounted  for  by  the  first  being  Pharaoh's  announcement 
of  his  promotion  to  Joseph  himself,  the  second,  the  historian's 
statement  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  intention  thus  announced.  In 
V.  45  it  is  said  that  Joseph  went  out  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
in  V.  46,  that  he  went  through  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  These  are 
not  statements  of  the  same  import ;  in  the  first  the  verb  (RT 
does  not  signify  a  progress  through  the  land,  but  denotes 
Joseph's  coming  out  &om  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  over  the 
land,  that  is  as  ruler  and  with  authority  over  it ;  the  verb  does 
not  sienify  a  journey  or  progress,  but  an  exit,  and  the  preposi- 
tion ( /!J)  .is  that  used  in  the  previous  mention  of  Joseph's 
appointment  over  the  land,  from  which,  or  from  «?.  46,  the 
English  Version  has  borrowed  the  word  all,  introduced  here  to 
spoil  the  sense  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  preposition  (5)  ^  different, 
and  the  verb  ihtf!  denotes  an  extended  -progress  and  joumev 
through  the  place  with  which  it  is  connected  with  a  preposi- 
tion like  that  here  used :  "  he  passed  along  in  all  the  lani" 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  portion  the  Bishop  of 
Natal,  whose  Jehovist  was  also  the  compiler,  only  gives  ii^ 
V.  31,  expanding  and  explaining,  as  he  thinks,  the  remark  of 
V.  30,  that  all  the  plenty  should  be  forgotten  in  the  land  oi 
Egypt ;  V.  35,  because  it  speaks  of  collecting  all  the  food,  whereas 
34  only  speaks  of  the  fifth  part,  though  in  collecting  all  the 
food,  of  course  he  coidd  only  collect  what  was  superfluous  after 
the  support  of  the  people,  and  a  fifth  may  have  seemed  enough 
for  the  pubUc  stores  at  any  rate,  as  people  would  themselv©' 
naturally  store  whatever  else  they  might  have  to  spare;*  ^^ 

^  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  certain  tliat  a  fifth  part  of  tbe  produce  was  what  «&' 
meant  by  ''  let  bim  five  the  land  of  Egypt."  Might  not  this  mean  that  the  countr}' 
was  to  be  divided  into  five  districts,  whetner  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  or  of  stonn^ 
the  com }  Cbmp.  £xod.  xiiL  18,  margin,  ^'  The  Children  of  Israel  went  up  hj  fi^  ^ 
a  rank  {lit.  fived)  oat  of  the  land  of  Egypt/'  or  perhaps  in  five  different  bodies* 
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finally  40-43,  as  in  like  maimer  expanding  what  was  implied  in 
39,  44. 

This  section  may  be  properly  closed  at  this  point  of  Joseph's 
exaltation,  and  the  indications  of  commencing  a  new  one  at 
t?.  46  will  presently  appear. 

}  6.     Ch.  XLI.  46-67-xLii.   1-4.     JOSEPH'S   ADMINISTRATION.     THE 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FAMINE.    ELOHISTIC. 

The  45th  verse  of  chapter  xli.  described,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
how  Joseph  came  forth  from  Pharaoh  invested  with  authority 
over  the  land  of  Egypt.     This  was  a  natural  conclusion  of  the 
history  of  his  life  in  Egypt  during  his  time  of  depression  ending 
in  this  marvellous  rise.     And  as  this  turning  point  naturally 
marked  a  close  of  the  former  events,  so  we  have  in  v.  46  the 
plain  indications  of  a  new  section.    First,  there  is  the  statement 
of  Joseph's  age  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  at  the  time  of  his 
exaltation,  the  event  at  the  time  of  which  the  age  is  specified 
not  being  directly  mentioned,  but  indirectly  alluded  to,  as  in 
other  like  cases  already  noticed :  "  Joseph  was  thirty  years  of  age 
in  his  standing  before  Pharaoh."    And  while  this  is  thus  allu- 
sively repeated,  so  also  the  sentence,  "he  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh,"  is  repeated  in  substance  from  the  previous 
verse,  as  common  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  section.     If 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  had  been  looking  for  points  of  agreement, 
and  not  of  difference,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  notice  the 
agreement  between  this  46th  verse,  and  so  many  others  which 
he  attributes  to  the  Elohist,  in  the'  assumptive  manner  in  which 
the  event  at  the  time  of  the  age  specified  is  alluded  to,  instead 
of  being  directly  mentioned  in  stating  the  age  of  the  person 
of  whom  the  accoimt  is  given.     Yet  this  verse  is  not  given  to 
the  Elohist.     For  out  of  this  passage  as  limited  above,  the 
Bishop  gives  to  his  Jehovist  the  commencing  verse,  46,  and 
then  from  48-55,  describing  the  years  of  plenty,   the  birth 
of  Joseph's    sons,   and    the  commencement  of   the    famine; 
and  he  observes  that  the  notice  of  time  in  t?.  46  is  that  which,  he 
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had    already  remarked^    had   introduced   great   discrepancies 
into  the  story.     These  discrepancies,  however,  are   all  of  the 
Bishop's  making.   He  will  not  allow  what  the  chronology  of  the 
book  as  it  stands  at  present  requires,  the  interval  of  thirty-six 
years  from  Esau's  marriage  to  Jacob's  departure  for  TTaTan,    If 
the  Elohistic  narrative,  which  he  separates,  admits  of  shorts 
dates  in  this  case,  it  certainly  is  not  £ree  from  the  aboonnal 
ages  in  regard  to  other  cases  which  characterise  this  book,  while 
we  have  just  seen  that  on  verbal  grounds  this  very  notice  of  time 
in  V.  46  connects  itself  with  the  Elohistic  notices  of  time  else- 
where :  ''  Abram  was  a  son  of  seventy-five  years  in  his  departing 
from  Haran,"  xii.  4 ;  **  Abraham  was  a  son  of  ninety  and  niae 
years  in  his  circumcising  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin,"  xviL  24,  etc. ; 
"  Joseph  was  a  son  of  thirty  years  in  his  standing  before  Pharaoh." 
But  while  the  Bishop  only  gives  v.  47  and  the  two  last  verses 
of  this  chapter  to  the  writer  of  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
narrative,  the  second  Elohist,  and  then  again  gives  the  first  four 
verses  of  xlii.  to  the  Jehovist,  others,  agreeing  as  to  these  com- 
mencing verses  of  xlii.,  differ  from  the  Bishop  in  much  more 
minutely  subdividing  the  remainder.   In  tins  total  disagre^nent 
of  the  partitionists  themselves  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  traditional  belief  in  the  unity  of  this  passage  should  be  sur- 
rendered. 

i  7.    Ch.  xtn.  6--XLVI.  7.    THE  DESOENT  INTO  EGYPT.    ELOHISTIC. 

(1.)    XLII.  6-88.    FIRST  VISIT  OP  JOSEPH'S  BRETHREN  TO  EGYPT. 

(2.)    XLHL    SECOND  VISIT,  WITH  BENJAMIN. 

(8.)    XLiT.    BENJAMIN  IS  TAKEN. 

(4.)    XLV,    JOSEPH  IS  MADE  KNOWN  TO  HIS  BRETHREN  AlH) 

SENDS  FOR  HIS  FATHER. 
(5.)    xtvi.  1-7.    JACOFS  JOURNEY  TO  EGYPT. 

(1.)  This  long  passage  forms  a  Tory  unbroken  narrative,  but 
has  certain  stages  indicated  as  aboTC.  The  significance  of  re- 
garding xlii.  6y  6,  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  sectioa  b^ 
already  been  fully  insisted  on.  The  repetition  of  the  statement 
of  V.  3,  that  Joseph's  brethren  went  down  to  buy  com  in  £g7P^ 
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in  the  first  clause  of  v.  5,  "  The  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy 
among  those  that  came;''  the  next  danse,  repeating  that  the 
famine  was  in  the  land  of  Oanaan,  fully  intimated  already  in 
xli.  57  and  the  beginning  of  xlii.,  and  the  announcement  in  t?.  6 
that   Joseph  was  governor  over  the  land  and  sold  to  all  the 
people,  all  appear  now  as  the  prefatory  recapitulation,  prefixed 
in  so  many  ceises  to  new  sections.     Thus  the  assigning  of  v.  5, 
and  the  first  part  of  6,  to  the  second  Elohist  by  the  Bishop  of 
Natal,  and  the  connecting  of  1-5  with  xli.  54  first  clause,  as 
part  of  the  Jehovistic  narrative,  by  others,  is  shown  to  have  no 
necessity  on  the  score  of  these  supposed  needless  repetitions. 
The  only  other  part  of  this  chapter  which  the  Bishop  gives  to 
the  second  Elohist  is  the  conunencement  of  v,  7,  "  Joseph  saw 
his  brethren,  and  he  knew  them,"  as  being  repeated  again  in  v.  8. 
To  this  we  shall  presently  revert,  only  here  remarking  that  the 
other  critics  give  it  to  the  Jehovist,  while  the  second  Elohist 
gets  the  repetition  in  v.  8.     This  plainly  shows  how  conjectujal 
and  arbitrary  is  this  whole  assignment  of  parts  to  the  different 
supposed  authors  whose  writings  have  been,  according  to  this 
theory,  combined  into  one  narrative.   In  the  more  complex  sub- 
division,  not  adopted  by  the  Bishop,  the  compiler  is  made 
responsible  for  the  first  half  of  v,  6.     Both  the  Jehovist  and  the 
second  Elohist  having  already  represented  Joseph  as  governor 
§f  aU  the  land  of  Egypt  and  charged  with  the  disposing  of  the 
supplies  of  food,  the  Redactor  is  now  made  to  say  that  "  Joseph 
was  governor  over  the  land,  and  he  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the 
people  of  the  land."  But  now,  when  Joseph's  elevation  had  been 
previously  so  fxilly  set  forth  in  the  narrative  which  the  Redactor 
had  just  compiled,  what  possible  motive  could  he  have  had,  or 
what  could  have  suggested  to  hira,  to  repeat  what  had  been  so 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  stated  already  ?    An  original  narrator 
might  naturally  mention  as  he  went  on,  and  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  section,  that  Joseph  was  still  in  the  same 
position  when  his  brethren  came,  as  he  had  been  during  the 
years  of  plenty  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  famine ;  a  compiler 
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putting  together  existing  materials  would  see  no  need  of  this, 
and  would  not  have  thought  of  it.  The  latter  half  of  v.  6,  men- 
tioning how  Joseph's  brethren  catae  and  bowed  themselves  before 
him  with  their  faces  to  the  ground^  is  given  to  the  junior  Elohist, 
because  it  was  thought  fit  to  assign  to  him  the  account  of  Joseph's 
dreamsy  of  which  this  was  the  fulfilment.  The  Jehovist  then 
takes  up  v.  7,  and  tells  how  Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  but  made 
himself  strange  and  spake  roughly  to  them,  ''and  said  unto 
them,  ye  are  spies,*'  the  first  of  these  latter  words,  "and  said," 
being  once  omitted  by  the  Redactor  as  superfluous  and  incon- 
venient, and  the  rest  being  picked  out  of  v.  9.  The  latter  part 
of  V.  7,  i>,  8,  and  the  remainder  of  v.  9,  are  then  given  to  the 
junior  Elohist,  as  having  reference  to  Joseph's  dreams,  and  with 
r.  12  making  up  an  intelligible  narrative,  while  9.  11  contains 
the  contradiction  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  the  charge  of  being 
spies,  as  given  in  the  words  of  the  Jehovist.  Kow  the  only 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  supposing  two  narratives  here  lies  in  the 
seeming  repetition  in  t?.  8  of  the  statement  made  in  v.  7,  that 
Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  but  that  they  knew  him  not.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  simple  repetition,  needless  on  the  supposition  of 
one  author,  and  therefore  indicative  of  a  second.  The  statement 
in  9.  7  is  that  Joseph  recognised  his  brethren,  but  dissembled  or 
feigned  himself  another  person.  Nothing  is  said  of  their  not 
knowing  him.  The  effort  to  dissemble  might  not  have  been 
successful,  and  it  is  not  therefore  a  mere  unmeaning  repetition 
to  add  that  he  recognised  them,  but  they  did  not  recognise  him, 
these  two  clauses  standing  as  it  were  in  an  opposition  to  one 
another ;  it  is  the  Hebrew  way  of  saying,  that  though  he  recog- 
nised them  they  did  not  recognise  him.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  use  of  the  same  verb,  li^^Jy  in  both  verses,  while  a  choice 
between  this  and  the  more  general  word  V*}^  existed,  is  rather 
indicative  of  the  sameness  of  the  writer.  In  the  few  other  places 
where  the  former  word  occurs  in  this  book  (xxvii.  23,  xxxi* 
32,  xxxvii.  32,  33,  xxxviii.  25,  26),  it  is  in  passages  like  t.  7 
ascribed  to  the  Jehovist^  and  doubtless  if  it  was  convenient  to 
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asfiign  t?.  8  to  the  Jehovist  also,  its  use  there  would  be  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  his  authorship.  The  only  remaining  passage 
•n  this  chapter  assigned  to  the  junior  Elohist,  21,  22,  23/  was 
already  insisted  on,  when  xxxyii.  was  under  consideration, 
as  marking  the  unity  of  parts  of  that  chapter  supposed  to  have 
had  different  authors,  and  it  19  unnecessary  now  to  repeat  what 
was  then  said.^ 

(2.)  (3.)  As  ch.  xlii,  with  the  exceptions  which  have  been  con- 
sidered, is  ascribed  to  the  Jehoyist,  so  is  the  entire  of  xliii.,  and 
xliy.  with  the  exception  of  the  two  first  verses,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Redactor.  In  the 
subsequent  piu*t  of  the  latter  chapter  nothing  is  said  of  the  money 
being  found  in  the  sacks,  when  search  was  made  for  the  silver 
cup,  while  in  1,  2,  the  com  money  Ib  put  into  every  man's  sack, 
as  well  as  the  cup  into  Benjamin's.  Now  so  far  is  this  from 
being  an  indication  of  the  Redactor's  meddling,  it  is  rather 
evidence  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  these  verses,  for  however 
he  might  have  thought  it  well  to  introduce  the  direction,  which 
Joseph  is  represented  as  giving  his  steward,  to  put  the  cup  into 
Benjamin's  sack,  it  is  plain  he  would  not  have  gratuitously 
added  the  putting  of  the  money  into  the  sacks  of  all,  which 
there  was  nothing  in  the  subsequent  narrative  to  suggest  to 
lus  mind.  Moreover,  the  want  which  would  plainly  have 
been  felt  in  the  absence  of  any  directions  about  the  cup,  and 
the  abrupt  way  in  which  it  is  referred  to  in  t^.  6,  as  if  the  reader 
was  aware  of  the  circmnstance,  is  rather  an  argument  in  favour 

^  '*  And  ihey  said  one  to  another,  We  are  verfly  paltj  conoeming  onr  brother,  etc." 
'  The  earlier  partitioniBts,  as  De  Wette,  saw  eyidenoe  of  a  double  narrative  in  the 
retention  of  Simeon  as  an  hostage,  according  to  the  aooount  given  in  this  chapter, 
while  in  the  next  chapter,  Judah,  in  speaking  to  his  fiither,  tells  him  that  Joseph 
protested  they  should  not  see  his  face  again  unless  they  brought  Benjamm, 
without  any  mention  of  Simeon,  as  if  Joseph  had  relied  on  the  pressure  of  the  uunine 


thopghtless  as  to  foTgnt  to  une  this  consideration,  these  are  matters  that  belong  to  the 
region  of  morals,  and  not  or  criticism.  Be  also  notices  that  in  xliii.  14  Jacob  in 
sendinj^  Benjamin  prays  not  only  for  his  return,  but  for  Simeon's  also.  This  pretext 
for  division  of  the  narnitive  seems  now  to  be  abandoned. 
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of  the  gentiineness  of  the  commencing  verses,  than  an  indication 
that  they  were  subsequently  added.^ 

(4.)  The  next  chapteir  also>  xlv.,  is  given  by  most  of  the 
same  critics  at  full  length  to  the  Jehovist^  with  the  exception  of 
r.  2,  3.  '  The  bestowal  of  these  two  verses  on  the  junior  Elohist 
is  certainly  ingenious.  The  last  passage  that  had  been  ascribed 
to  him^  xlii.  21-23^  describes  the  remorse  of  the  brethreo 
expressed  amongst  themselves^  and  Heuben's  reproach  of  the 
others  for  not  heeding  his  advice,  and  represents  theia  as  sap- 
posing  that  Joseph  did  not  imderstand  what  they  were  saying. 
By  connecting  with  this  xlv.  2,  3,  Joseph's  resolution  to  preserve 
the  character  of  a  stranger  is  overcome  by  the  sayings  of  hn 
brethren,  which  he  understands,  though  they  think  he  does 
not ;  he  weeps  aloud,  tells  them  he  is  Joseph^  and  asks  for  his 
father,  while  they  are  so  confounded  that  they  cannot  make  aov 
answer.  And  as  these  verses  are  not  essential  to  the  narrative 
contained  in  this  present  chapter,  there  is  the  more  colour  for 
appropriating  them  to  the  supposed  second  Elohist.  Of  course 
this  depends  on  the  correctness  of  the  supposition  that  he  was 
the  writer  of  xlii.  21-23,  against  which  a  strong  argument  has 
been  already  adduced.  And  though  the  matter  contaiaed  in 
xlv.  2,  3  is  not  necessary  to  the  remainder  of  the  narrative,  it 
is  not  superfluous.  Joseph's  weeping  when  about  to  reveal 
himself;  the  absence  of  restraint  in  this,  so  that  the  people  in 
the  house  heard  him ;  his  asking  if  his  father  yet  lived,  which, 


*  Another  argument  of  De  Wette,  in  favour  of  a  double  narrative,  is  the  drcnm- 
stance  that,  according  to  xlii.  27,  one  of  the  brethren  finds  his  money  in  the  snei 
on  the  way  home,  while,  according  to  v.  35,  every  man*B  money  was  found  in  his 
sack  on  his  return  home.  And  then  Stahelin  adds  a  new  difficulty,  that,  acoordiotr 
to  xliii.  21,  the  brethren  on  their  return  tell  Joseph  that,  when  they  came  to  the 
inn,  they  had  found  every  man's  money  in  his  sack.  The  former  objection  is  treatni 
by  Kanke  with  deserved  contempt :  he  sa^  it  almost  sounds  like  a  jest  To  tbe 
latter  he  replies  that  the  statement  in  xliii.  21  is  not  made  by  the  hist4}rian  in  his 
own  person,  but  by  the  brethren  speaking  to  Joseph ;  that  all  the  brethren  had  foand 
their  money,  the  commencement  of  the  discovery  being  made  on  the  way,  though 
the  completion  of  it  not  till  they  had  returned  nome ;  and  that  in  their 'speech  to 
Joseph,  it  was  not  the  place  where  they  found  the  money,  but  the  fact  that  they  had 
discovered  it,  which  they  were  concerned  in  mentioning,  and  that  therefore  they 
mention  the  two  discovenes  together  (I.  p.  266,  7).  Such  a  reference  of  the  entire 
discovery  to  its  commencement  is  quite  natural,  and  this  objection  is  now  abandoned. 


I 
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in  the  outburst  of  his  feelings,  he  forgets  was  implied  in  the 
previous  saying  of  his  brethren;  their  confusion  when  he 
announces  to  them  that  he  is  Joseph;  all  these  particulars,  if 
not  necessary,  are  at  least  natural,  and  such  as  might  be 
expected  just  where  they  occur ;  and  Joseph's  re-assertion  in  v.  4, 
that  he  is  Joseph,  is  not  a  needless  repetition,  as  his  brethren 
would  naturally  seem  perplexed  and  incredulous  at  the  first 
annoimcement  of  so  unexpected  a  fact.  The  ingenuity  shown 
in  connecting  these  verses  2,  3  with  xlii.  21-23  is  not  therefore 
a  sufficient  justification  of  the  disruption  of  the  narrative  as  it 
now  stajids  in  the  existing  book. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  does  not  concur  with  these  critics  in 
giving  f?.  1,  2  to  the  second  Elohist.  He  also  differs  &om  them  in 
his  supposition  that  16-18  belongs  to  that  writer,  on  the  ground 
that  Joseph  himself  had  already  told  his  brethren  to  bring  their 
father  down,  and  that  he  would  provide  for  them  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  as  if  no  need  of  any  directions  from  Pharaoh  existed. 
Clearly  it  was  the  writer's  intention  to  represent  Joseph  as 
acting  on  his  own  authority,  in  bidding  his  brethren  to  bring 
their  father  and  families,  and  promising  to  provide  for  them  in 
Egypt,  or  at  least  anticipating  as  certain  the  obtaining  the 
requisite  authority  from  the  king.  And  with  this  there  is  no  in- 
consistency in  supposing  that  the  king  shoidd  also  spontaneously 
suggest  the  same  thing  to  Joseph,  or  that  Joseph  should  have 
sought  his  authority,  and  obtained  it  in  the  words  contained  in 
17,  18.  The  change  from  thou  to  y^  in  19  is  intelligible 
enough.  The  conmiand  given  to  Joseph  in  17,  18  is  to  be 
communicated  to  the  whole  party:  "Say  unto  your  brethren, 
This  do  ye,"  etc.  They  are  to  lade  their  beasts  with  the  need- 
ful com,  and  go  back  to  Canaan,  and  to  bring  their  father  and 
households  to  Egypt.  But  now  a  difficidty  occurs  as  to  the 
means  of  transit  for  their  wives  and  little  ones.  Accordingly, 
Pharaoh  says  to  Joseph,  "And  thou  are  conunanded," — ^thou  hast 
my  orders  for  what  I  am  going  to  say, — "  This  do  ye,'*  etc.  The 
authority  is  given  directly  only  to  Joseph ;  the  conmiand  is  to 

36 
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be  acoompliahed  bjr  alL  One  writer  adding  to  another  would 
have  been  likely  to  haye  aToided  this  difEeience  in  number. 
The  Bishop  also  gives  the  first  danse  of  21,  ''And  the  smis  (^ 
Israel  did  so/'  to  the  second  Elohist  in  sequence  with  r.  IS, 
"  for  how  could  they  either  '  take  the  wagons/  which  Jowpli 
had  to  give  them,  or  'not  regard  their  goods'  while  thev 
were  yet  in  Egypt  ?  "  This  is  so  weak  that  it  is  enough  tc 
state  it  without  remark*  The  words  only  mean  that  thej  did 
their  part  in  compliance  with  the  king's  directions. 

(5.)  The  commencement  of  xlvi.  down  to  the  first  clause  of  r.  o 
is  given  to  the  compiler,  or  by  the  Bishop,  with  the  rest  of  r.  Oy 
to  the  Jehovist,  who,  indeed  in  his  theory  acts  the  part  of  die 
compiler.  The  particulars,  however,  mentioned  in  these  versea— 
the  sacrifices  at  Beersheba,  the  nightly  vision,  and  the  divine 
communication  made  to  Jacob— -are  all  matters  of  too  substantial 
importance,  and  too  little  suggested  by  anything  in  the  other 
parts  of  this  narrative  to  have  been  the  pure  invention  of  a 
person  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  mere  compiler.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  spontaneous- 
ness  of  Jacob's  journey  as  represented  in  r.  1,  and  the  mention 
of  his  being  carried  as  described  in  v.  5.  Neither  does  the 
dimness  of  Jacob's  sight,  implied  in  the  promise  in  r.  ^, 
that  Joseph  should  put  his  hands  on  his  eyes,  present  any 
inconsistency  with  Jacob's  expression  of  his  readiness  to  die 
because  he  had  seen  Joseph's  face,  as  related  in  r.  30.  This  is  a 
very  natural  and  common  way  of  speaking,  and  may  be  instanced 
by  reference  to  xlviii.  10,  11,  where,  though  Jacob's  eyes  are  so 
dim  that  he  cannot  see,  yet  he  says  notwithstanding,  that 
though  he  had  not  thought  to  see  Joseph's  face,  yet  God  had 
showed  him  his  seed.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  first  clause 
of  t?.  10  in  that  chapter  is  given  to  the  junior  Elohist.  But  there 
is  no  necessity  for  this.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  spcaK 
of  seeing  when  the  sight  is  not  merely  imperfect,  but  wholly  1^^' 
The  habit  of  thus  speaking,  especially  with  regard  to  persons^ 
is  too  strong  to  be  left  off.     After  the  Kedactor  has  introduced 
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the  commencing  yerses  of  xlvL  ascribed  to  him,  the  Jehoyist 
continues  his  narratiye  in  the  concluding  part  of  v.  5,  and  then 
in  6,  7,  the  Elohist,  of  whom  nothing  has  been  heard  since  the 
first  yerse  of  ch.  x^xvii.^  tells  us  that  they  took  their  cattle  and 
their  goods,  and  that  Jacob  and  all  his  seed  with  him  went 
down  into  Egypt.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that  these  yerses 
stand  in  the  closest  connexion  with  xIyi.  5,  but  are  disconnected 
from  xxxvii.  1  both  grammatically  and  otherwise.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Elohist,  brief  as  the  narrative  ascribed  to  him 
has  become,  should  not  omit  all  mention  of  so  important  an  event 
as  the  descent  into  Egypt.  Hence  these  verses  are  taken  out  of 
their  proper  connexion  here  and  appropriated  to  the  Elohist^ 
the  copious  enumeration,  of  the  various  persons  and  possessions 
carried  with  them  by  the  sons  of  Jacob  having  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  forms  in  which  the  like  migrations  are 
described  through  the  book  generally,  which  are  aU  given  to  the 
Elohist  as  his  notices  of  these  migrations,  on  the  ground  of  their 
general  similarity.  They  will  be  more  closely  compared  here- 
after, when  we  examine  the  summary  view  which  the  Bishop  has 
given  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  different  authors. 

§  8.  Ch.  xlti.  8-xLvn.  U.  THE  CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL  WHO  CAME 
INTO  EGYPT,  AND  THEIR  SETTLEMENT  THERE.  NO  NAME 
OF  GOD. 

A  NEW  section  evidently  begins  here,  with  the  enumeration 
of  the  Children  of  Israel,  a  family  designation  which  in  this  case 
includes  Jacob  himself,  who  came  into  Egypt.  Some  give  this 
to  the  later  Elohist,  with  an  interpolation  in  v.  12  by  the  com- 
piler, while  the  Bishop  of  Natal  assigns  it  to  the  original 
Elohist,  giving  the  interpolation  in  2?.  12  to  the  Jehovist,  as  also 
a  part  of  20  and  26.  The  interpolation  in  v.  12,  attributed  by 
one  party  to  the  compiler,  by  the  other  to  the  Jehovist,  is  the 
notice  that  "  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the 
sons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron  and  Hamul."  That  these  could  not 
have  come  into  Egypt,  but  must  have  been  \>0Tn  in  Egypt,  seems 
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a  neoemrj  oonaeqiieiioe  of  the  chraidogy  of  the  hook  as  it  exists, 
and  haa  caased  great  difficnltj.  But  whatever  its  weight  iut 
be,  the  diffienltjr  is  made  still  greater  by  the  gratrntous  aanmp- 
aan,  that  the  first  or  second  Elohist  had  originalljr  vepresented 
Er  and  Onan  as  having  gone  down  into  Egypt,  the  mention 
of  their  death  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  snd  the  eniimeratia&  in 
their  pkoe  of  Hezron  and  Hamnl,  being  regarded  ss  an 
interpdation.  But  the  Jehovist  having  written  ch.  xxxiiii^ 
or  a  compiler  having  it  before  him,  and  having  placed  it 
in  its  present  position  plainly  on  chronological  grounds, 
wonld  hare  known  just  as  well  that  he  was  creating  a  nev 
difficulty,  as  that  he  was  correcting  an  old  one.  That  the 
Elohistic  writer  did  not  know  of  the  death  of  Er  and  Onsn  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  is  a  gratuitous  assumption.  The  difficulty 
itself,  as  the  account  now  stands,  is  something  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  of  enumerating  Benjamin  amongst  the  sons  of  Jacob 
that  were  bom  to  him  in  Padan-Aiam.  Hezron  and  Hamnl, 
though  bom  afterwards,  came  to  take  the  place,  for  genealogical 
purposes,  of  Er  and  Onan,  in  this  list,  just  as  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh  came  by  JacoVs  adoption  to  enjoy  the  same  rank.  Some  at 
any  rate  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  and  certainly  two,  who  were  only 
his  grandsons  according  to  Numb.  xxvi.  40,  must  likewise  hare 
been  bom  in  Egypt.  The  additions  which  appear  in  the  LXX 
are  not  reckoned  amongst  those  that  came  into  Egypt,  but  they 
tend  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  this  enxmieration,  even  in  the  He- 
brew text,  may  have  had  additions  made  to  it  in  after  times,  and 
that  the  whole  may  have  been  regarded  as  not  belonging  to  the 
original  narrative  at  all.  The  grammatical  connexion  of  r.  '2i 
with  r.  7  would  certainly  be  better  than  either  the  present  con- 
nexion with  27,  or  its  connexion  with  the  previous  Jehovistic 
sentence,  in  r.  6. 

After  the  enumeration  of  those  that  came  into  Egypt,  the 
Jehovist  is  made  by  aU  to  resume  the  narrative,  and  carries 
it  on  to  the  close  of  the  section,  only  that  the  Bishop  thinks  the 
passage  xlviL  7-11  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  original  Elohistic 
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narrative.  This  is  grounded  on  the  absence  of  any  mention  of 
the  bringing  up  of  Jacob  from  Gbshen  to  where  Pharaoh  held 
his  courty  which^  if  aU.  were  by  the  same  hand,  we  should 
expect  to  have  been  told  us.  The  Bishop  also  suggests,  after 
Boehmer,  the  improbability  that  the  same  writer,  having  said 
that  Pharaoh  had  commanded  to  settle  Joseph's  family  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  should  so  soon  after  say  that  he  settled  them  in  the  land 
of  Sameses.  But  he  admits  that  the  two  designations  must  have 
been  in  some  sense  equivalent.  One  name  was  doubtless  more 
definite  than  the  other ;  the  command  was  to  give  a  settlement 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  this  was  carried  into  effect  by  placing 
them  at  Eameses  in  that  land.  A  compiler  or  subsequent  writer 
would  have  avoided  this  disagreement  in  these  names* 

§  9.  Ch,  xlvii.  12-26.    THE  PROGEESS  OF  THE  FAMINE.    NO  MENTION 

OF  GOD. 

The  narrative  having  brought  Jacob  and  his  family  to  a  final 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  now  returns  in  a  new  section 
to  the  history  of  the  famine.  It  reverts  to  the  promise  of 
Joseph  in  xlv.  10,  11,  that  if  they  would  come  down  with  their 
children  and  all  that  they  had,  he  would  nourish  them  during 
the  contiauance  of  the  famine.  This  we  are  now  told  he  did. 
His  father^s  household  had  bread,  but  there  was  no  bread  in  all 
the  land  of  Egypt.  At  last  the  people  sell  their  land  to  Pharaoh, 
and  a  new  system  of  the  tenure  of  land  is  introduced  by  Joseph. 
This  is  all  assigned  by  the  Bishop  and  others  to  the  Jehovist. 
But  the  Bishop  remarks  in  reference  to  Boehmer's  assignment 
of  it  to  the  compiler,  that  he  does  this  on  the  external  ground, 
that  by  reference  to  Herodotus  it  would  appear  that  the  passage 
could  not  have  been  written  at  so  early  an  age  as  that  of  the 
Elohist  or  Jehovist;  which  reason  the  Bishop,  suspecting  the 
accuracy  of  everything  but  his  own  theory,  says  "assumes 
that  the  accounts  here  given  are  accurate  and  true  accounts  of 
Egyptian  matters^  which  is  by  no  means  certain."  Now,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  chronological  argument,,  the  correct- 
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ness  of  ike  narratiye,  as  regards  the  tenuis  of  land,  is  fblly 
borne  out  by  the  reference  to  Herodotus  ii.  109.  Though  this 
system  of  land  tenure  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  beea 
established  by  Sesostris,  yet  Sesostris  is  too  mythical  a  person- 
age, too  much  in  the  nature  of  a  general  receiver  of  the  credit 
of  important  transactions  of  unknown  dates  and  performers,  to 
warrant  any  argument  founded  on  the  supposed  time  of  his 
reign  and  exploits.  On  this  subject  a  reference  may  be  made  to 
HengstenbergX  I^  Bucher  Moseys  und  Aegypieny  p.  COff. 

4  10.    Ch.  XLvn.  27— XLix.    JACOB  IS  SICK,  BLESSES  JOSEPH'S  SOXS 
AND  HIS  OWN,  AND  DIES.    EL0HI8TIC  WITH  JEHOVAH  ONCE. 

The  new  section  commencing  here  repeats  as  usaal  that 
Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  country  of  Goshen, 
and  adds  that  they  grew  and  multiplied  and  had  possessions, 
Israel  being  used  as  the  family  name  in  this  verse.  It  next 
mentions  that  Jacob  lived  (not  dwelt  as  before)  seventeen  years 
in  Egypt,  and  was  one  hundred  and  forty  and  seven  years  of 
age  when  the  time  of  his  death  arrived.  He  sends  for  Joseph, 
and  makes  him  swear  that  he  will  not  bury  him  in  Egypt,  but 
win  carry  him  to  the  burying  place  of  his  &thers.  The  Bishop 
gives  the  latter  part  of  27  and  v.  28,  and  others  the  entire  of  both 
verses,  to  the  Elohist,  as  eking  out  with  the  customary  formizh 
of  the  growth  of  the  family,  and  the  age  of 'the  head  of  it,  the 
brief  abstract  to  which  that  supposed  writer's  narrative  has  now 
dwindled.  The  remaining  two  verses  of  xlvii.  the  Bishop  giv® 
to  the  Jehovist,  and  others  to  the  compiler,  whose  interference 
there  was  nothing  here  to  suggest. 

In  xlviii.  1  we  are  told  that  Joseph  being  informed  that 
Jacob  was  sick  took  his  two  sons,  and  went  with  them  to  see  his 
fEither.  This  circumstance,  as  related  in  the  two  first  verses,  is 
attributed  to  the  junior  Elohist  by  some.  It  appears  by  the 
introductory  clause,  ''  It  came  to  pass  after  these  things,''  to 
have  been  subsequent  to  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  con- 
cluding verses  of  the  last  chapter^  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
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Jehovist.*  The  theory,  however,  makes  these  verses  the  com- 
mencement of  the  junior  Elohist's  account  of  the  same  final 
interview  between  Jacob  and  Joseph  which  the  Jehovist  had 
just  before  mentioned,  and  these  commencing  words  of  the 
chapter,  indicative  of  subisequence,  instead  of  being  regarded  as 
an  evidence  against  the  theory,  are  pronounced  to  be  the  Re- 
dactor's interpolation,  added  by  him  in  order  to  convert  the  one 
transaction  as  described  by  different  authors,  into  two  as  if 
related  by  one.  Having  noticed  how  this  difficulty,  which  offers 
itself  to  the  theory  at  the  very  outset,  is  thus  quietly  set  aside, 
we  will  take  separately  the  particulars  assigned  to  each  of  the 
three  writers,  who  are  supposed  to  describe  the  final  interview 
between  Jacob  and  Joseph. 

1.  In  ch.  xlvii.  27,  28,  the  Elohist  is  represented  as 
mentioning  that  the  family  of  Jacob  had  possessions  in 
Egypt  and  multiplied  therein,  and  as  setting  forth  the  num- 
ber of  years  which  Jacob  lived  in  Egypt,  together  with  his 
entire  age.  The  next  passage  ascribed  to  him  is  3-7  of  the 
present  chapter,  in  which,  without  any  reference  to  the  time, 
place,  or  circumstances,  as  the  passage  is  separated  from  its 
context,  Jacob  is  said  to  have  told  Joseph  of  God's  appearance 
to  him  at  Luz,  to  have  adopted  Joseph's  sons  as  his  own,  and  to 
have  related  the  death  and  burial  of  Rachel.  As  in  this  passage 
the  name  by  which  God  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Jacob  is 
El-Shaddai,  the  reference  is  of  course  to  the  appearance  of  God 
to  Jacob  at  Bethel  on  his  return  from  Padan- Aram,  as  related  in 
xxxvi.  9-15,  rather  than  to  that  which  took  place  when  he  was 
going  thither.  Hence  as  xxxv.  9-15  was  ascribed  to  the  Elohist, 
this  is  also  attributed  to  him,  the  verbal  peculiarities  being 
borrowed  from  that  passage,  as  in  it  they  were  adopted  from 
ch.  xviL  This  manifest  adoption  renders  the  present  passage 
unavailing  as  an  independent  evidence  of  the  Elohist's  style. 
That  they  were  by  the  same  author  it  does  not  concern  us  to 


>  The  Biflliop  of  NataL  howerer,  si^es  these  two  first  Terses  to  the  JeboTist,  as  his 
^nnectine  link  for  introducixig  the  Elohistie  t< 
with  Uie  Sishop  acti  the  part  of  the  compiler. 


connecting  link  for  introdndng  the  Elohistie  yenes  next  fc^wing  8-7.  The  Jehoyiat 
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deny.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  according  to  this  parti- 
tion,  the  Elohist,  as  far  as  his  story  has  yet  reached,  has  no 
mention  of  the.  names  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  nor  of  his  wives' 
names.^  Yet  here  are  Joseph,  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Rachel, 
spoken  of  as  well-known  persons.  Now,  however  the  Elohist 
himself  may  have  known  these  names,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  have  thus  incidentally  introduced  them  into  his  narrative 
in  a  way  that  implies  a  previous  mention  of  them,  no  such  men- 
tion having  been  made.  The  force  of  this  objection  is  sought  to 
be  weakened  by  making  the  comparison  with  Reuben  and 
Simeon  to  be  an  interpolation.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  rid 
of  Joseph's  name,  as  the  adoption  of  his  sons  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  rendered  its  presence  here  imavoidable ;  and  there 
was  no  way  of  disposing  of  the  reference  to  the  death  and 
burial  of  Rachel,  except  by  leaving  it  in  connexion  with  the 
preceding  verses.  Besides  it  was  necessaiy,  if  possible,  to  con- 
fine the  use  of  the  name  Padan  here  found  to  the  Elohist.  A 
better  reason,  however,  for  connecting  this  latter  verse  with 
those  preceding  it  will  presently  be  noticed.  As  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  makes  the  Elohist  to  mention  the  particulars  here  noted, 
he  gains  but  little  by  making  the  clause,  "as  Reuben  and 
Simeon  they  shall  be  mine,''  an  interpolation. 

With  this  passage  of  ch.  xlviii.  is  connected  another,  also  by 
the  Elohist,  in  xlix.,  namely  from  v.  29  to  the  end.  In  this 
Jacob  charges  his  sons  to  bury  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
where,  he  says,  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  Isaac  and 
Rebekah,  and  he  buried  Leah.  One  reason  for  giving  this  to 
the  Elohist  is  of  course  that  the  purchase  of  the  cave  by  Abra- 
ham having  been  originally  related  by  the  Elohist,  as  the  theory 
assumes,  every  subsequent  mention  of  it  is  also  ascribed  to  him, 

^  The  fiisbop  of  Natal  thns  quotes  and  comments  on  Boebmer:  "'We  cannot 
possibly  think  of  £  for  these  verses,  since  he  has  nowhere  named  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
not  even  Joseph,  much  less  his  grandsons — [yes  be  has  in  xlvi.  8>27t  and  expressly 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  v*  201— and  thus  v.  3,  4,  which  most  strongly  remina 
us  of  him,  would  have  no  hold  in  his  narrative.  We  must  therefore  have 
recourse  to  the  compiler's  reminUcmeea  of  the  Elohistio  formultB.*'  But  the  Biabo|i 
should  remember  tnat  Boehmer  gives  Uie  passage  to  which  be  refers  to  the  second 
Elohist. 
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there  being  one  further  reference  to  it,  which  winds  up  "  the 
book  of  Genesis  by  the  Elohist,"  namely  1. 12, 13.  The  purchase 
of  that  burying  place  is  described  at  full  length  in  ch.  xziii. 
The  very  next  passage  ascribed  to  the  Elohist  is  xxv.  7-11^ 
where  the  burial  of  Abraham  is  related,  and  the  cave  and  field 
are  described  in  words  borrowed  from  that  account  in  xxiii. ; 
as  much  as  would  make  if  put  together  a  chaptbr,  such  as  many 
in  this  book,  then  intervenes,  and  the  burying  place  is  again 
described  in  the  same  familiar  words  at  the  close  of  xlix. ;  and 
this  description  is  immediately  repeated  iu  the  very  next  passage 
ascribed  to  the  Elohist,  1.  12,  3.  These  repetitions  are  not  so 
remarkable  in  the  existing  history,  where  they  are  all  separated 
by  considerable  intervals;  but  iu  the  brief  narrative  of  the 
Elohist,  as  picked  out  of  matter  with  which  it  is  suppoi^  to 
have  been  combined,  such  a  frequent  repetition,  with  such  brief 
intervals,  or  rather,  except  in  one  case,  in  the  closest  proximity, 
seems  almost  absurd,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence 
against  the  theory  which  supposes  such  unmeaning  babbling  in 
so  otherwise  concise  a  narrative. 

If  no  reason  for  the  reference  to  the  death  and  burial  of 
Bachel,  as  it  stands  in  its  present  connexion  in  ch.  xlviii.,  could 
be  assigned,  then  it  might  be  thought  that  it  was  originally 
mentioned  with  immediate  reference  to  the  charge  of  Jacob 
respecting  his  own  burial  where  his  father  and  Leah  were 
buried,  as  following  it  in  the  Elohist's  narrative  in  xlix.  29-31, 
and  thus  the  connexion  of  these  passages  might  gain  some 
support.  But  the  mention  of  Eachel's  death,  with  which  her 
burial  is  associated  in  the  tender  recollections  of  the  Patriarch, 
is  to  be  accounted  for  sufficiently,  as  the  narrative  now  stands. 
Jacob  had  several  sons  by  Leah ;  he  had  only  two  by  Eachel, 
all  possibility  of  a  greater  number  having  been  precluded  by 
her  death  at  the  birth  of  Benjamin.  Li  respect  to  her  memory, 
and  in  some  measure  to  increase  the  number  of  her  sons  in  the 
reckoning  of  the  tribes,  he  adopts  Joseph's  two  sons  as  his  own, 
and  takes  them  into  the  same  rank  as  the  two  eldest  of  Leah's 
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0OI1S.    Having  done  this,  lie  ilnmediately  assigns  as  a  reason  tlie 
early  death  of  Bachel :  "  And  I, — in  my  coming  from  Padan, 
Bachel  died  by  me."    The  cause  of  her  death  he  does  not  men- 
tion, but  it  was  what  gave  significance  to  the  reference  to  it  in 
the  present  connexion.     She  had  died  in  childbirth,  and  thus 
proved  that  had  she  suryived  she  might  have  had  other  sons. 
This  being  rendered  impossible  by  her  death,  the  sons  of  Joseph 
are  adopted  as  if  they  had  been  her  immediate  offspring,  and 
not  merely  her  grandsons.    The  connecting  conjunction  is  ), 
but  this  in  many  instances  has  the  force  oi  for.    Gen.  xx.  3, 
1  Sam.  XV.  6,  Job  xxiii.  16,  Is.  iii.  7  and  xxxix.  1,  are  all  clear 
instances.     In  fact,  this  conjunction  expresses  the  connexion  of 
ideas  in  general,  the  particular  nature  of  the  connexion  being 
determined  by  circumstances.     The  grammatical  connexion  of 
the  words  in  the  present  passage  being  disturbed,  the  conjunc- 
tion may,  however,  be  taken  as  a  simple  copulative,  and  an 
ellipsis  of  words  expressing  the  causal  connexion  may  Jbe  sup- 
posed :    ''  And  I  do  this,  became  Bachel  died  as  I  came  from 
Padan.''     The  painfulness  of  the  recollection  may  be  expressed 
by  the  broken   construction.     This  reference  to  the  death  of 
Bachel  connects  the  present  passage  with  the  account  of  that 
event  in  ch.  xxxv.,  which,  though  there,  as  here,  it  immediately 
follows  the  appearance  of  God  to  Jacob  at  Bethel,  is  assigned  to 
a  different  writer.     This  reason  for  introducing  the  mention  of 
Bachel's  death  in  the  present  passage  is  sufficient  without  any 
relation  to  the  subsequent  charge  of  Jacob  to  his  sons  in  general 
respecting  his  burial,  supposed  to  foUow  it  in  the  Elohist's  nar- 
rative.    To  make  the  charge  to  follow  thus,  violence  has  to  be 
done  to  the  existing  text  in  xlix.  29,  " and  he  charged  them" 
This  pronoun  connecting  the  passage  with  the  mention  of  all 
the  sons  of  Jacob  in  the  preceding  part  of  that  chapter,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  connexion  of  the  passage  with  xlviii.  3-7,  in 
which  there  is  no  mention  of  any  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  as  present 
but  Joseph.    Hence  it  is  alleged  that  the  original  reading  of  the 
Elohist  was  "  his  sons,"  and  that  the  Bedactor  in  disconnecting 
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the  passage  from  its  original  context,  and  placing  it  where  it 
now  stands,  changed  these  words  into  the  pronoun  t?iem.  There 
would  have  been  no  need  of  his  doing  so,  as  the  other  words, 
"his  sons,"  would  have  answered  the  purpose  well  enough. 
Bather  there  would  have  been  a  reason  against  the  change ;  for 
the  verse  immediately  preceding  does  not  mention  the  sons,  but 
the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL  The  Bedactor  would  therefore  most 
probably,  indeed  one  might  say  certainly,  have  left  the  text  as 
it  was.  In  the  last  verse  of  ch.  xlix.,  the  clause,  **  he  gathered 
up  his  feet  into  the  bed,"  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  interpolated 
fi*om  the  second  Elohist.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  xlviii.  2, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  Jacob  strengthened  himself  and  sat  upon 
the  bed,  being  given  to  the  junior  Elohist,  this  clause  must  go 
with  it.  On  the  supposition  of  the  present  united  text  being 
the  original,  the  clause  comes  in  just  as  naturally  and  properly 
here,  having  still  reference  to  xlviii.  2,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  its  removal,  except  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
Elohist's  separated  narrative. 

2.  The  account  of  the  last  scene  of  Jacob's  life,  as  attributed 
to  the  junior  Elohist,  may  now  be  considered.  In  xlviii.  1,  2, 
Joseph  is  told  of  his  father's  sickness,  and  takes  his  two  sons  to 
see  him.  Jacob  is  informed  of  the  visit,  and  he  Strengthens 
himself  and  sits  on  the  bed.  Then  in  v.  10,  first  clause,  this 
writer  adds  that  "  the  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  for  age,  he  could 
not  see."  In  14,  15,  Joseph  brings  his  sons  to  Jacob,  Ephraim 
towards  his  left  hand  and  Manasseh  towards  his  right,  while 
Israel,  guiding  his  hands  wittingly,  lays  the  -right  hand  on 
Ephraim,  the  youngest,  and  the  left  on  Manasseh,  the  eldest. 
TSo  remonstrance  against  this  appears  in  the  junior  Elohist's 
narrative,  which  next  mentions,  in  v.  20,  that  Israel  blessed 
them  in  that  day  saying,  '^In  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  saying, 
God  make  thee  as  Ephraim  and  as  Manasseh ;"  and  that  he  set 
Ephraim  before  Manasseh.  After  this  foUows  the  clause  just 
remarked  on,  in  xlix.  33,  stating  "  that  he  gathered  up  his  feet 
into  the  bed."    No  mention  is  given  to  this  writer  of  Jacob's 
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death,  but  immediately  on  the  gathering  np  of  Jacob's  feet 
there  follows,  in  1.  22,  the  clause,  **  And  Joseph  dwelt  in  Egypt, 
and  his  father's  house."  Thus  baldly  closes  the  junior  Elohist's 
story.  Its  very  baldness  proves  that  it  was  never  written  in 
this  form,  and  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  supposing 
that  it  ever  existed  in  any  other  form.  It  contains  no  particulars 
that,  being  repeated,  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  blending 
of  several  accounts.  For  though  the  crossing  of  Jacob's  hands 
in  blessing  the  sons  of  Joseph,  as  told  in  13  and  14,  is  again 
referred  to  in  ^?.  17,  yet  in  this  latter  there  is  no  direct  mention 
of  the  act,  but  a  reference  to  it  as  having  been  previously  done 
and  observed  by  Joseph.  This  is  not  the  repetition  of  a  different 
narrative,  but  the  natural  reference  of  the  same  history  to  what 
had  been  previously  mentioned.  The  blessing  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph  in  «J.  20  is  not  a  repetition  of  that  contained  in  16,  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist.  This  is  a  prayer  for  the  Divine 
blessing  on  the  lads,  the  other  a  prediction  that  that  blessing 
should  be  so  effectual,  that  the  best  wish  any  one  could  express 
for  another  was,  that  God  would  make  him  as  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.  There  is  not  one  particular  in  the  portions  assigned 
to  this  writer,  that  might  not  most  naturally  have  co^existed  in 
one  original  narrative  with  all  that  is  assigned  to  the  other 
supposed  authors  of  the  alleged  compilation. 

3.  The  Jehovist's  narrative,  which  in  the  Bishop  of  Natal's  ar- 
rangement includes  all  that  is  given  by  othersto  thesecond  Elohist, 
now  remains  to  be  considered.  The  concluding  part  of  ch.  xlvii., 
ascribed  to  the  Jehovist,  had  represented  Jacob,  as  the  time  of 
his  death  was  drawing  near,  to  have  sent  for  Joseph  and  made 
him  swear  not  to  bury  him  in  Egypt,  but  with  his  fathers.  The 
existing  narrative  treats  this  as  prior  to  the  final  interview,  and 
it  has  been  seen  how  the  evidence  of  its  priority  has  been  got 
rid  of  by  assuming  that  the  Redactor  interpolated  the  com- 
mencing words  of  ch.  xlviii.  To  the  concluding  verses  of  the 
preceding  chapter  the  Jehovist  now  adds,  in  v,  8,  that  Israel 
beheld  Joseph's  sons  and  asked,  "Who  are  these?"    Their 
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presence  with  Joseph  is  accounted  for  in  the  history  as  it  stands 
by  the  statement  in  v.  1,  that  Joseph  had  brought  them  with 
him.  But  in  the  separated  Jehovist's  account,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  lads  having  come  with  their  father,  but  quite  abruptly 
Israel  asks  who  they  were,  as  being  present.  This  is  not  a  mode 
of  narration  natural  to  a  Hebrew  writer.  The  Hebrew  historians 
seldom  leave  anything  to  be  inferred  from  subsequent  allusions, 
but  generally  tell  all  that  is  needed  directly  and  minutely.  To 
the  enquiry  who  they  were,  Joseph  replies  in  v,  9,  and  Jacob 
bids  him  bring  the  lads  near  and  he  will  bless  them.  The 
benediction  of  the  lads  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the 
narrative,  that  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  their  presence 
should  be  left  to  inference  and  not  directly  mentioned.  The 
dimness  of  Jacob's  eyes  being  omitted,  as  part  of  the  junior 
Elohist's  story,  the  Jehovist  proceeds  in  the  latter  part  of  v.  10 
to  say  that  Joseph  brought  them  near,  and  that  Israel  embraced 
them.  In  v,  12  he  says  that  he  had  not  thought  to  have  seen 
Joseph's  face,  but  that  God  had  showed  him  also  his  seed ;  and 
then  the  clause,  *'  and  Joseph  brought  them  out  from  between 
his  knees,"  being  ascribed  to  the  Redactor,  it  is  added  in  the 
Jehovist's  words,  "  and  he  bowed  himself  with  his  face  to  the 
earth."  The  reason  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Eedactor  to 
remove  from  the  Jehovist's  narrative,  as  his  interpolation,  the 
withdrawing  the  lads  from  between  the  knees  of  Israel  is  plain. 
It  was  the  junior  Elohist  who,  as  is  alleged,  had  told  that  Israel 
had  strengthened  himself  and  sat  upon  the  bed.  It  was  only  by 
his  having  assumed  this  sitting  posture,  that  the  lads  could  have 
been  between  his  knees  when  he  embraced  them.  Hence  to  have 
made  the  Jehovist  represent  them  in  this  position  would  have 
been  absurd,  and  the  Redactor  is  therefore  supposed  to  have  put 
in  this  particular.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  he  never  did  so. 
The  clause  as  it  now  stands  indicates  an  original  writer  who 
had  pictured  to  his  mind  the  entire  scene,  as  represented  in  the 
existing  united  history,  in  the  vivid  and  dramatic  form  in  which 
it  is  presented  to  us.    The  circumstance  in  question  was  not 
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needed  to  tlie  completeness  of  the  history^  but  greatly  adds  to 
its  life  and  reality.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  whole  book  a 
particular^  not  of  importance  to  the  history^  thus  incidentally 
mentioned^  that  renders  the  whole  story  more  natural  and  con- 
sistent. As  an  original  writer  would  describe  the  picture  he 
had  before  his  mind^  this  particular  might  have  come  spon- 
taneously and  almost  unconsciously.  A  mere  compiler  putting 
together  with  a  certain  slavish  ingenuity  the  disjecta  membra, 
into  which  he  had  resolved  the  materials  that  came  to  his  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  combining  them  into  one  narrative,  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  introducing  a  circumstance  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  mentioning,  and  which  the  mechanical  operation 
in  which  he  was  engaged  would  be  far  enough  from  suggesting 
to  his  mind.  The  conception  of  supplying  this  particular,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  a  touch  of  reality  to  a  story  which  did  not 
require  it,  would  imply  a  flash  of  genius  not  to  be  thought  of  in 
one  engaged  in  such  peddling  work. 

The  Jehovist  having,  however,  represented  Joseph  as  bowing 
to  the  ground  before  his  father,  then  relates  in  v.  15  and  16, 
without  any  previous  mention  of  the  laying  on  of  Jacob's  hands, 
how  he  blessed  Joseph,  and  implored  the  Divine  benediction  on 
the  lads.  After  this  he  says  that  Joseph  saw  that  his  father 
laid  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim's  head,  and  was  displeased  and  • 
tried  to  correct  the  mistake,  as  he  thought  it,  but  that  his  father 
refused  and  confirmed  what  he  had  already  done.  The  junior 
Elohist's  mention  of  the  blessing  in  v.  20  being  passed  over, 
Israel  tells  Joseph  that  he  is  dying,  and  says  that  God  will 
bring  him  and  his  brethren  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  so 
he  gives  him  a  portion  above  his  brethren,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  Amorite  with  his  sword  and  with  his  bow.  He  then 
summons  the  rest  of  his  sons,  and  pronounces  on  them  the  pro- 
phetic sentences  recorded  in  ch.  xlix.  1-28,  the  Redactor  getting 
credit  for  the  last  clause  of  v.  28,  "  and  he  blessed  them,  each 
according  to  his  blessing,  he  blessed  them."  But  as  some  of  the 
oracles  pronounced  by  Jacob  were  not  properly  blessings  at  all. 
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it  seems  strange  tliat  the  Redactor^  not  finding  the  word  applied 
to  these  oracles  in  general^  should  have  gratuitously  incumbered 
the  narrative  with  the  difficulty  of  a  word  which  could  not  be 
applied  to  them  all  in  its  proper  acceptation. 

As  (he  Bishop  of  I^atal  unites  the  Johovistic  and  second 
Elohist  accounts  into  one,  and  makes  his  Jehovist  the  compiler, 
of  course  the  preceding  remarks  are  in  many  particulars  inap- 
plicable to  his  simpler  partition.  The  reasons,  however,  on 
which  these  critics  proceed  not  being  sufficient  to  produce 
unanimity  amongst  themselves,  they  have  the  less  claim  to 
disturb  the  traditional  belief  of  the  unity  of  the  history  as  it 
exists, 

§  11.  Ch.  L.    JACOB'S  FUNERAL.   JOSEPH'S  SUBSEQUENT  LIFE  AND 

DEATH.     ELOHISTIC. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  gives  all  this  chapter  to  the  Jehovist, 
with  the  exception  of  v.  13,  which,  containing  the  oft-repeated 
description  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  and  its  purchase  from 
Ephron,  is  as  usual  ascribed  to  the  Elohist.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  improbability  of  this  being  so  frequently  repeated 
in  such  close  proximity  in  the  Elohistic  narrative  as  separated 
from  the  rest.  Our  present  concern,  however,  is  with  the  more 
minute  subdivisioii  of  other  critics.  The  final  address  of  Jacob 
to  his  sons  having  been  set  out  at  length,  the  Jehovist  is  made, 
like  the  junior  Elohist,  to  pass  over  the  death  of  Jacob  without 
any  direct  mention  of  it ;  but  in  1.  15  he  tells  us  that  Joseph's 
brethren  saw  that  their  father  was  dead,  and  expressed  their 
apprehensions  that  Joseph  would  requite  the  evil  they  had  done 
him.  There  being  but  one  direct  statement  of  Jacob's  death, 
namely  in  xlix.  38,  and  that  being  assigned  to  the  Elohist,  the 
far  more  copious  narrative  assigned  to  the  Jehovist  is  thus  left 
with  only  an  indirect  mention  of  this  important  event.  The 
account  of  the  funeral  in  ch.  1.  precedes  even  that  mention  of 
Jacob's  death,  and  cannot  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  Jehovist. 
It  would  be  equally  imfit  to  give  it  to  the  junior  Elohist,  who 
has  no  mention  of  the  death  at  all ;  and  it  would  be  entirely 
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out  of  place,  with  its  long  and  minute  particularity,  in  tlie  very 
brief  narrative  ascribed  to  the  original  Elobist.  The  two  con- 
cluding verses,  12,  13,  with  which  this  account  of  the  funeral 
winds  up,  recapitulating  that  his  sons  did  as  he  commanded 
them,  and  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah,  is 
as  much  as  could,  with  any  regard  to  proportion,  be  given  to  the 
Elohist.  There  is  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  make  the 
Bedactor  the  author  of  this  account  of  the  funeral.  If  the 
Jehovist's  narrative  would  have  admitted  it,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  given  to  him,  as  it  contains  a  reference  in  t?.  5  to  the 
oath  which  Jacob  exacted  of  Joseph  that  he  would  bury  him 
with  his  fathers,  as  related  in  xlviii.  29-31,  in  a  passage  ascribed 
to  the  Jehovist.  This  reference,  and  the  fitness  of  this  account 
of  the  ftmeral  as  a  part  of  the  present  history,  besides  the 
improbability  that  a  mere  compiler  would  have  introduced  so 
lengthened  a  passage  without  necessity,  tend  strongly  to  prove 
the  original  unity  of  the  narrative  as  it  now  exists.^    The 

^  The  fiineral  halted  at  'Hhe  threshine  floor  of  Atad,  which  is  heyond  Jordan." 
The  question  has  heen  raised,  on  which  side  of  Jordan  it  was  ?  If  on  the  eastern  side, 
then  the  writer,  it  would  be  thought,  must  have  been  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  not 
himself  at  the  eastern  side.  Jerome  says  it  was  between  the  rirer  and  Jericho.  The 
word  ^yS,^,  howoYor,  is  ambiguous,  and  is  used  to  denote  a  place  on  the  saijne  side 
as  the  writer,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side,  as  in  1  Kings  ir.  24.  A  more  important 
question  is,  what  took  them  near  the  river  at  all  ?  It  cannot  be  believed  that  it  was 
intended  by  the  writer  to  imply  that  a  funeral  cortege,  setting  out  from  Goshen,  with 
a  large  body  of  people,  should  have  taken  the  enormous  and  circuitous  route  which 
would  have  brought  them  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  as  when  the  Israelites  entered  the 
land  of  Canaan.  The  direct  route  throueh  Beersheba  would  also  have  brought  them 
to  Mamre,  without  going  to  the  river.  The  compiler  was  not  likely  to  have  made 
such  a  mistake  any  more  than  any  of  the  supposed  earlier  writers.  Perhaps  this  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  funeral  was  conducted  with  all  the  solemnities 
customary  in  the  more  important  Egyptian  fiinerals.  The  carrying  of  the  body 
across  a  lake  or  river  was  a  principal  feature  in  the  ceremonial  and  in  order  to 
omit  no  important  rite  they  may  have  gone  to  the  Jordan.  Heng8t«nberg  thinks 
that  the  expression,  **  beyond  Jordan,"  had  obtained  a  general  prevalence  from  its 
use  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  it  would  be  employed  even  by  a  person  writing 
or  speaking  on  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  side.  This  is  quite  possible,  but  his 
way  of  accounting  for  the  circuitous  route  which  he  supposes  the  funeral  cortege  to 
have  taken  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  namely  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  military  escort  that  the  way  of  the  wilderness  was  chosen,  and  that 
for  the  same  reason  the  ^^tains  did  not  enter  the  land  of  Canaan,  only  the  peaeeflU 
part  of  the  procession,  Jacob's  sons  and  their  attendants,  having  gone  across  the  river 
and  proceeoM  to  Hebron,  is  quite  unwarranted  by  anything  in  the  history.  The 
chariots  and  horsemen  mentioned  in  r.  9  were  not  necessarily  military  in  any  warlike 
sense,  nor  is  it  at  all  implied  that,  after  the  seven  days  mourning  at  the  threshing 
floor  of  Atad,  the  Bgyptians  did  not  go  over  tiie  river  with  the  laraeliteB  to  the  field 
of  Ephron. 
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Jehovist's  story — ^which,  after  overleaping  the  funeral,  with 
which  r.  14  Ib  of  course  connected,  mentioned  the  fears  enter- 
tained by  Joseph's  brethren  after  their  father's  death — extends 
to  the  end  of  r.  21 ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  22  and  23  tells  the 
age  to  which  Joseph's  life  extended,  and  how  he  saw  Ephraim's 
children  of  the  third  generation,  while  the  children  of  Machir, 
the  son  of  Manasseh,  were  also  brought  up  on  his  knees.  There 
only  remains  the  concluding  statement,  that  Joseph  told  his 
brethren  he  was  dying,  and  that  Gfod  would  visit  them  and  bring 
them  back  to  the  promised  land,  that  he  exacted  an  oath  of 
them  that  they  would  carry  up  his  bones  with  them,  and  that 
he  died  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  was  embalmed,  and  put  in 
a  coffin  in  Egypt  These  concluding  verses,  24-26,  are  also 
given  to  the  Bedactor.  If  the  embalming  of  Jacob  was  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  original  writers,  it  might  be  thought 
improbable  that  any  of  them  should  record  that  Joseph  was 
embalmed,  and  accordingly  the  last  verse  goes  to  the  Redactor, 
with  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter.  Nothing  in  these  verses 
is,  however,  out  of  place  as  an  integral  part  of  the  history  as  it 
now  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  book  has  been  re- 
solved into  its  supposed  elements,  and  each  writer  has  had  his 
own  share  assigned  to  himself,  there  still  remains  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  matter,  which  there  is  no  way  to  dispose  of,  except 
by  making  the  compiler,  in  addition  to  his  proper  work  as  such, 
assume  also  the  office  of  an  original  narrator.  But  if  he  was 
disposed  to  write  thus  on  his  own  account,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  interweave  short  sentences, 
and  even  separate  phrases  from  several  not  very  consistent 
authors,  into  a  connected  whole,  instead  of  taking  one  as  his 
basis,  and  incorporating  the  supplementary  matter  from  time  to 
time  in  its  proper  place  in  his  own  words.* 

\  The  reader  may  see  in  the  Table  of  Contents  the  sections  and  snbdiyinonB  into 
which  the  book  is  resolred  in  this  work,  set  out  in  a  tabular  form,  so  as  to  hare  a 
connected  view  of  the  whole. 
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^*  Distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  Elohist  and  Jehovist. 

Manx  of  the  peculiarities  of  diction,  relied  on  as  distinctive 
of  the  supposed  authors  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  course  of  the  preceding  examination.  In  the  last 
part  of  his  work  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  collected  together  all 
these  peculiarities,  and  the  summary  view  which  he  has  given 
of  them,  with  all  the  references  and  the  numbers  of  instances  in 
which  each  occurs,  no  doubt  makes  a  very  imposing  array,  such 
as  on  a  hurried  glance,  which  is  all  that  the  general  reader 
would  perhaps  think  of  giving  to  these  lists  of  verbal  peculi- 
arities, would  seem  to  go  far  in  support  of  the  views  of  the 
Bishop  and  the  other  critics  of  the  same  school. 

A  careful  examination,  however,  of  those  lists  of  the  more 
salient  points  which  the  Bishop  presents  in  chapters  iii.  iv.  of 
that  voliime  will  tend  greatly  to  moderate  the  effect  which  this 
formidable  array  is  apt  at  first  sight  to  produce.  Many  of 
the  points  relied  on  vanish  entirely  as  characteristic  marks,  and 
many  which  appear  very  numerous  in  the  gross  reckoning, 
when  reduced  to  their  net  amount,  are  too  few  to  sustain  the 
weight  laid  upon  them.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examin- 
ation of  the  examples  exhibiting  the  more  salient  points  of  the 
supposed  Elohist's  style  and  manner,  and  then  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  Jehovistic  peculiarities.  The  proceeding  will  be  dry 
and  tedious,  but  it  is  unavoidable. 

In  making  this  examination  we  shall  have  occasion  frequently 
to  refer  to  the  two  following  propositions,  which  are  of  great 
moment  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  instances 
of  characteristic  style  adduced.  These  propositions  are  so  self- 
evident  that  it  will  suffice  to  state  them.  They  will  be  cited  as 
we  proceed  by  the  letters  A  and  B. 

A.  Instances  of  any  usage,  which,  having  been  once  adopted 
in  a  particular  place,  continue  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  used 
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several  times  in  the  same  connexion,  are  only  eqaiTalent  to 
a  single  instance.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  es^ression, 
'*  walked  with  God,"  in  vi  22  and  repeated  in  v.  24. 

B.  Instances  of  usage,  which  are  plainly  copied  or  adopted 
£rom  an  earlier  occurrence  of  the  same,  add  no  weight  to  the 
earlier  instance  as  indications  of  a  distinctive  character,  and 
mnst  be  discharged  from  consideration  altogether. 

N.B.  The  formulee  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed,  do  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  non-Elohistic  parts  here  denoted  by  X.  The 
Elohistic  parts  are  denoted  by  E. 

"  •  (l)  *  After  his  (their)  kind,'  i.  11,  12,  12,  21,  21, 24,  24,  24,  26,  25,  26 ;  Ti.  20» 
20,20;  viL  14,14,14,14." 

But  the  instances  from  i.  are  only  =  1  by  A ;  those  from  vi.  and 
vii.  are  taken  from  i.,  and  therefore  =  0  by  B.  All  are  there- 
fore only  equivalent  to  one  instance  instead  of  seventeen. 

«  ♦  (ii.)  p^,  *  swarm,'  pf?,  *Bwanning  things,'!  i.  20,  20,  21;  Tii.  21,  21;  Tiii. 
17;  ix.  7." 

But  the  instances  in  i«  are  only  =  1  by  A,  those  in  vii.  and 
viii.  are  taken  from  i.  .*.  =  0  by  B,  and  that  in  ix.  7  =  1.  All 
therefore  are  only  equal  to  two  instances  instead  of  seven. 

«•  (ni.)  nyy\  n*}^,  *  fructify  and  mnltiply,'  L  22,  28;  viiL  17;  ix.  1.7;  xvii. 
(2  +  6),  20 ;  xxviii.  3^;  xxxy.  U  ;  xlvii.  27 ;  xlyiiL  4."  » 

But  the  instances  in  i.  are  only  =  1  by  A,  those  in  viii.  and  ix. 
being  taken  from  i.  =  0  by  B,  xvii.  (2  +  6),  20  only  =  1  by  A, 
XXXV.  11  and  xlviii.  4  are  carried  on  from  xviL  and  .'.  =  0  by 
B,  and  xlvii.  27  =  1.  AU  therefore  make  but  three  independent 
instances  instead  of  eleven. 

*'  (it.)  'These  are  the  generationB  of  the  heaven  and  earth,'  ii.  4,"  etc. 

It  has  been  shown  that  these  clauses  are  no  indications  of 
style,  but  the  formal  titles  of  the  principal  sections.  The  first, 
ii.  4,  has  been  shown  to  belong  to  the  Jehovistic  passage  follow- 

^  Thus  the  Bishop  translates ;  hut  we  hare  seen,  p.  80,  that  this  is  incorrect. 
»  The  comparison  with  "  he  mighty  and  mnltiply  "  in  vii.  18,  used  of  the  waters  of 
the  deluge,  is  wholly  irrelevant,  though  recommended  by  the  Bishop. 
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ing  it.  The  Bishop  admits  x.  1  to  be  Jehovistic,  and  xxxyii. 
2  is  prefixed  to  a  Jehovistic  section  by  the  Bishop's  admission ; 
to  call  it  Elohistic  is  quite  an  arbitrary  assumption. 

"  •  (v.)  1*^n,  <  beget,'  Y.  8,  4,  etc.,  tiomty-tight  timca;  Ti.  10 ;  xi.  10,  11,  etc. 
twenty-nine  times ;  xrii.  20 ;  xxt.  19 ;  xlviii.  6." 

But  the  instances  from  v.  are  only=l  by  A,  and  those  from 
xi.  also  only  ^1=:  1  by  A,and  four  other  references  =  1  each.  All 
are  therefore  only  equivalent  to  six  instead  of  sixty-one  in- 
stances. 

**  X.  has  the  EttphiU  form  of  tbu  rerb  once,  zl.  20 ;  but  in  the  formula  where  £ 
has  tViH,  X  employs  tUway  I^J,  iv.  18,  18,  18 ;  ri.  4 ;  x,  8,  13,  15,  24,  24,  26 ; 
xxii.  23 ;  xxt.  3,  which  £  nerer  uses  in  the  sense  '  beget.' " 

But  the  instances  in  iv.  and  x.  are  only  =  1  each  by  A,  and 
these  with  the  other  three  will  make  only  five  in  all,  instead  of 
twelve  instances.^ 

«•  (VI.)   n«ip  'hundred,'  t.  3,  6, 18,  25,  28;  yii.  24;  Tiii.  3;  xi.  10,  25;  xxi.  5; 
XXV.  7,  17  ;  XXXV.  28;  xlyii.  9,  28. 

But  here  the  instances  in  v.  are  only  =  1  by  A,  those  in  vii. 
and  viii.,  the  latter  following  the  former,  only==l  by  B,  and  those 
in  xi.  =  1  by  A.  The  number  of  instances  is  thus  reduced  from 
fifteen  to  ten. 

"X  uses   n^  ahcay$,  vi.  3;  xxvi.  12;   xxxiii.  19;  1.  22,  26,  which  £.  has  also 
xvii.  17,  xxiii.  I."  , 


In  the  case  of  vi.  3,  the  writer,  having  accidentally  placed 
the  hundred  before  the  lesser  number  twenty,  could  not  have 
used  the  stat.  constr,,  meath.  The  same  remark  applies  to  1.  22, 
26;  so  that  we  have  only  two  instances  of  the  alleged  Jehovistic 
usage  that  can  be  relied  on.  Had  there  been  occasion  of  men- 
tioning this  number  more  frequently,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Jehovistic  passages  might  also  have  presented  the  word  in  the 
%tat.  comtr.  The  cases  in  which  the  number  is  mentioned  in 
the  entire  of  the  non-Elohistic  part,  seven-ninths  of  the  whole 
book,  are  too  scanty  to  found  any  induction  on  them. 

^  It  bos  already  been  shown  that  these  two  forms  of  the  verb  are  not  in  all  cases 
interchangeable. 


] 
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«•  (vn.)  'in  (after)  his  (their)  generations  (nhh)/  W.  9 ;  xyii.  7,  9, 12." 

The  instances  in  xvii.  are  only  =  1  by  B,  and  the  two 
examples  which  we  thus  have  left  are  too  few  to  establish  a 
distinguishing  characteristic.  Moreover  the  word  is  used  in 
quite  different  senses  in  the  two  chapters.  In  ch.  vi.  9, 
"  Noah  was  perfect  in  his  generations/'  the  word  denotes  the 
generations  with  which  he  was  contemporary^  amongst  all 
which  wicked  successions  through  so  long  a  life  he  maintained 
his  uprightness.  This  use  is  paralleled  presently  after  in  the 
Jehovistic  vii.  1,  "  I  have  seen  thee  righteous  in  this  generation," 
— the  only  one  of  this  existing  generatioiL  And  thus  this  instance 
rather  tends  to  identify  than  to  differentiate  these  writings  in 
regard  to  their  origin.  In  ch.  xvii.  the  word  is  used  of  the 
successive  generations  of  Abraham's  descendants.  God's  cove- 
nant was  to  be  not  only  with  himself,  but  with  his  seed  after 
him  in  their  successive  generations,  and  every  one  in  these  suc- 
cessive generations  must  be  circimicised.  The  word  "after" 
introduced  by  the  Bishop  as  a  substitute  for  "  in  "  would  make 
nonsense  of  the  expression  in  these  places. 

«•  (viil)  <aU  flesh'  yL  12,  18>  17, 19;  vu.  15, 16>  21 ;.  tiiL  17 v  ".  11,  16, 
15, 16,  17." 

All  these  thirteen  instances  following  in  succession  from  the 
first  are  by  B  only  equal  to  one. 

»  (IX.)  ^38,  *  V  ▼!.  17  r  ix.  9s  12;  xvu.  1;  xxw.  11;  xlwi.  7;  xlii.  29. 
Exod.  vi.  2,  5,  7,  in  preference  to  O!)^^^  *  I,'  which  E  uses  only  once,  xxiii.  4." 

'*  X  uses  the  l&ttBTjiftff'four,  and  the  former  thvri^  times." 

But  from  all  these  latter  we  must  first  reject  the  instances 
which  are  not  assigned  to  the  Jehovist  prc^r.  These  are,  for 
anoehi,  xv.  1,  2,  14 ;  xx.  6,  6  ;  and  for  am,  xli.  9,  11,  15,  44. 

Then  as  regards  anoehi,  xvi.  5,  8  =  1  by  A ;  so  also  xxi.  24, 
26;  xxiv.  3, 13,  24, 27,  31,  34,  37,  42,  43,  are,  each  set,  =  1  by 
A ;  XXV.  30,  32 ;  xxvi.  24,  24 ;  xxvii.  11,  19,  Jacob  saying 
anoehi  while  the  other  speakers  say  ani ;  xxviii.  15,  16,  20 ; 
XXX.  1,  2,  3 ;  xxxi.  5,  13,  38,  39,  Jacob's  words,  Laban  using 

^  Thus  pointed  hy  the  Bishop,  and  written  Unoehi,  apparently  all  through,  as 
noticed  by  Dr.  Kay,  Ori$,  Hup/,  p.  36. 
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ani ;  xxxviii.  17,  26 ;  xlvi.  3,  4,  4 ;  and  1.  21,  24,  are  "by  A 
only  =  1  each  set,  making  altogether  but  12;  while  the 
remainder  are  but  13,  thus  in  aU  giving  twenty-five  instances 
instead  of  fifby-four. 

Then  for  ant  we  have  xxvii.  8,  24,  32,  34,  38 ;  xxxi.  44,  52 ; 
xxxiv.  30,  30 ;  xxxvii.  30,  30 ;  xlii.  18,  37 ;  xlv.  3,  4  =  1 
each  by  A ;  and  these  are  together  six,  the  remainder  being 
ten,  in  all  fifteen.  In  ch.  xviii.  Jehovah  uses  ani,  and 
Abraham  anochi;  in  xxvii.  Jacob  uses  anochi,  and  other 
speakers  ani;  and  in  xxxi.  Jacob  also  uses  anochi  while  Laban 
says  ani.  If  this  was  designed  on  dramatic  grounds,  we  should 
deduct  these  three  instances  from  each,  making  the  total  for 
comparison  to  be  twenty-two  instances  of  anochi  and  twelve  of 
anu  The  proportions  in  either  case  are  not  materially  altered 
from  those  which  the  Bishop  arrives  at,  but  the  weight  of  the 
entire  is  considerably  reduced  as  forming  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Jehovistic  writer.  The  Elohistic  instances 
of  ani  are  equivalent  to  seven,  and  there  is  an  instance  of  anochi. 
If  we  add  these  to  the  numbers  ascertained  above,  and  for  the 
rejected  passages,  xv.  1,  2, 14,  and  xx.  6,  6,  one  each  of  anochi; 
and  for  xli.  9, 11, 15  one,  and  €.  44  one,  of  ani,  we  shall  then  get 
for  the  entire  book  twenty-eight  of  anochi,  and  twenty-four  of  ani 
or  thereabout.  Hence  we  see  that,  on  the  supposition  of  a  single 
author,  he  was  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  use  of  either  form,  and 
the  seeming  disproportion  may  be  entirely  due  to  an  iinnatural 
partition  of  a  single  work. 

"*  (x.)  yi|,  'expire,*  vi.  17;  ▼ii.21;  xxv.S,  17;  xxxv.29;  xlix.  33." 

In  vi.  17  this  word,  signifying  "  to  breathe  out,"  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  mention  of  every  creature  in  which 
was  the  breath  of  life.  In  vii.  21  it  follows  vL  17,  and  adds 
nothing  as  an  example.  In  the  other  four  instances  it  is  used 
in  reference  to  the  death  of  Abraham,  and  his  sons,  Ishmael, 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  Thus  the  mention  of  the  death  of  these  four 
is  made  more  formal  and  deferential  by  the  addition  of  this 
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word  to  some  other  word  denoting  their  decease.     It  seems 
therefore  in  all  cases  dne  to  a  special  reason  for  its  use. 

"  ♦  (xi.)  *  with  m^)  thee/  *  with  them,'  etc.,  lued  as  a  kind  of  eipletiye,  ti.  18, 
19;  Til.  7,  18,  23;  Tiii  1, 16,  17,  17,  18 ;  ix;  8,  10,  10;  xi.  81 ;  xtu.  27;  xxi.  2; 
xxviiL  4 ;  xlvi.  6,  7,  7." 

In  vi.  18  we  have  first,  "  with  thee  wiU  I  establish  my  cove- 
nant," and  the  like  phrase  in  ix.  8.  Neither  of  these  use  the 
expression  as  an  expletive,  but  as  a  needful  part  of  the  sentence. 
In  the  second  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  vi.  18  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  an  expletive,  as  the  verb  is  in  the  second  person 
singular  agreeing  with  "  thou,"  and  the  expression  "  with  thee  '* 
supplies  the  place  of  fhe  verb  to  the  subsequent  nouns.  At  any 
rate  this,  with  the  other  instances  in  the  history  of  the  deluge, 
is  due  to  the  fulness  and  iteration  with  which  every  particular 
is  gone  over  and  over  again,  and  every  phrase  repeated,  as  one 
of  the  special  characteristics  of  that  particular  piece.  In  xi.  31, 
"  they  went  with  them,"  the  expression  is  of  quite  a  different 
kind,  and  is  equivalent  to  our  expression,  "they  went  with 
themselves.'^  The  phrase  is  indeed  expletive,  but  does  not 
correspond  to  the  preceding  uses,  or  to  any  of  the  following. 
In  xvii.  27  it  is  not  expletive,  but  completes  the  statement  the 
writer  wanted  to  make ;  all  the  men  of  Abraham's  house  were 
not  only  circumcised,  but  were  circumcised  simultaneously  with 
himself.  In  xxi.  2  it  supplies  a  needful  part  of  the  intended 
meaning — Sarah  bare  Abraham  a  son  at  the  time  of  which  God 
had  spoken  to,  or  with  him.  Of  course  it  might  have  been 
omitted,  but  its  absence  would  have  been  eUiptical,  rather  than 
its  presence  is  expletive.  In  xxviii.  4  it  is  less  necessary,  as 
also  in  xlvi.  6,  7,  7,  especially  in  v,  7.  But,  on  the  whole,  as  an 
expletive  the  expression  is  not  used  so  decidedly,  or  so  frequently, 
as  to  be  a  token  of  distinct  authorship. 

«*  •  (xn.)  *thou  and  thy  sons  and  thy  wife  and  thy  sons*  wives  with  thee,'  vi.  18." 

Similar  enumerations  are  in  vii.  7,  viii.  18,  and  with  slight 
variation,  vii.  13,  and  viiL  16.    All  these  follow  on  vi.  18  by 
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the  iteration  usual  in  this  narrative.  They  characterise  that 
piece  in  particular,  but  do  not  occur  in  other  parts  sufficiently 
to  differentiate  the  writer,  the  only  other  example  being  at  the 
end  of  the  book  in  xlvi.  6,  7,  where  we  have  a  similar  enume- 
ration of  Jacob's  family.  Of  course  no  one  doubts  that  these  all 
proceeded  from  the  same  author. 

***  (xui.)  *ffive  a  covenant/   iz.  12;   xyiu  2,  7, 19;  ^ettablith  a  corenant,'  Ti. 
18 ;  ix.  9,  11,  17 ;  xyu.  21 ;  Ex.  tL  4." 

**  X  has  aiwayt  *  cut  a  coTenant,'  xy.  18  ;  xxi.  27,  32 ;  xxri.  28 ;  xxxi.  44,  whicli 
£  neyer  uses.' 


ff 


The  difference  of  meaning  and  usage  of  these  phrases  has 
already  been  sufficiently  discussed,  p.  407-9  and  437. 

"»  (xiv.)  *my  (his)  covenant,'  vi.  18;  ix.  9,  11,  12,  13,  16,  16, 17 ;  xvii.  2,  4, 
7,  9,  10,  18,  14,  19,  21 ;  Ex.  yi.  4,  5." 

All  the  instances  in  ix.  are  only  =  1  by  A.  They  ought 
perhaps  to  be  set  down  as  of  no  weight  at  all,  as  they  are  plainly 
adopted  from  vi.  18.  The  instances  in  xvii.  are  also  only  =  h 
and  Ex.  vi.  4,  5  refers  plainly  to  xvii.  and  follows  it.  Two  or 
three  instances  are  the  most ;  and  but  for  the  repetitioni  which 
gives  a  deceptive  appearance  of  frequency,  this  expression  would 
never  have  been  thought  of  as  a  token  of  separate  authorship. 

**•  (xv.)  *in  the  bone  of  this  day  *  »=»  on  the  self-same  day,  vii.  13;  xvii.  23, 
26." 

The  two  iQstances  in  xvii.  are  only  =  1  by  A,  and  the  latter, 
as  has  been  shown,  belonging  to  the  prefatory  matter  prefixed 
to  xviii.,  is  in  a  Jehovistic  connexion. 

"•  (xYi.)  'and  Elohim  romembered'  Noah,  yiii.  1,  Abraham,  xix.  29,  Bachel, 
XXX.  22." 

Of  these,  that  in  xix.  29  has  no  reason  to  be  given  to  the 
Elohist,  except  on  the  ground  of  a  repetition  which  has  been 
explained  already.  The  other  two  instances  are  but  a  slight 
token  of  individuality.  The  remembrance  of  Qt)d*s  cove- 
nant referred  to  in  ix.  15,  16  is  too  different  in  its  import 
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possessions.  Its  use  there  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Jehovistic 
xiv.  21  above  referred  to.  There,  too,  the  collective  "  soul " 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  same  word  reckush  for  other  property : 
*'  give  me  the  soul,  and  take  the  goods  to  thyself."  In  xviL  14, 
"  soul "  instead  of  *'  man''  seems  to  be  used  with  reference  to  the 
loss  of  life  threatened  to  the  uncircumcised  person,  *^  the  un- 
circumcised  man-child — that  soul  shall  be  cut  off."  In  xxxvi 
6,  ''souls"  is  used  in  the  plural  as  distinguished  from  cattle 
and  other  possessions,  but  may  pass  as  an  instance  of  the  use  it 
is  adduced  to  exemplify,  as  may  also  the  instances  in  xlvi., 
which  are,  however,  only  =  1,  as  in  a  recurring  form,  by  A.  It  ^ 
is  thus  that  these  proofs  of  a  peculiar  style  for  the  most  part 
melt  away  when  a  little  sunshine  is  let  in  on  them. 

"  *  (xx.)  'And  Abram  took,'  etc.,  zii.  6. 

*  And  he  led  off,'  etc.,  xxzi.  18. 

*  And  Esau  took,'  etc.,  xxxyI.  6. 

*  And  they  took,'  etc.,  xlvi.  6." 

The  Bishop  compares  these  similar  descriptions  of  the  re- 
moval of  their  substance  by  Abram,  Jacob,  Esau,  and  Jacob 
and  his  sons.  Their  similarity  is  only  in  the  fulness  with  which 
various  particulars  are  enumerated,  of  which  the  Jehovistic 
parts  also  afford  examples,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  they 
all  refer  to  the  same  hind  of  transaction,  the  design  being  in  all 
cases  to  express  a  complete  removal  of  the  entire  substance. 
The  differences,  however,  are  so  considerable,  that  had  it  suited 
the  theory  to  give  them  to  different  writers,  a  good  case  of  dif- 
ferent phraseology  might  be  made.  The  passages  are  subjoined, 
not  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop's  translation,  but  so  as  to  show 
exactly  the  phrases  that  are  the  same,  and  those  that  are  different. 

''  And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son, 
and  all  the  getting  which  they  had  gotten,  and  the  soul  which 
they  had  made  in  Haran."    xii.  6. 

''  And  he  led  off  all  his  gain,  and  all  his  getting  which  he  had 
gotten,  the  gain  of  his  gaining  which  he  had  gotten  in  Fadan- 
Aram."    xxxL  18. 
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"  And  Esau  took  his  wives,  and  his  sons,  and  his  daughters, 
and  all  the  souls  of  his  house,  and  his  gain,  and  all  his  catde, 
and  aU  his  gaimng  which  he  had  gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan." 
xxxvi.  6. 

"  And  they  took  their  gain  and  their  getting,  which  they  had 
gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan. '^    xlvi.  6. 

'*  *  (xxi.)  '  And  the  land  did  not  bear  them  to  dwell  together ;  for  their  gain  was 
much,  and  they  were  not  able  to  dwell  together.'    xiii.  6. 

'  For  their  gain  was  much  above  their  dwelling  together ;  and  the  land  of  their 
sejoumingB  was  not  able  to  bear  them  because  of  their  cattle.'    zxxri.  7." 

A  like  circumstance  is  reported  naturally  with  some  simi- 
larity of  statement,  but  at  the  same  tilne  with  vexy  considerable 
difference  of  expression.  The  resemblance  would  haye  been 
greater,  if  the  Bishop  had  added  to  the  former  the  mention  of 
ihe  strife  between  the  herdmen  of  Abram's  and  of  Lot's  cattle, 
the  word  rendered  cattle  being  the  same  in  both.  But  this 
addition  in  xiii.  is  given  to  the  Jehovist. 

"  *  (xKix.)  Appearance  of  God  as  <  £1  Shaddai  to  the  Patriarchs,'  xvii.  1 ;  xxxy. 
11;  xlviii.  3;  Ex.  vi.  8." 

The  three  last  of  these  all  follow  from  the  first,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  an  appearance  of  Jehovah,  this  name  being 
therefore  forcibly  extruded  from  the  text.  In  Ex.  vi.  3  it  is 
also  Jehovah  who  says  that  he,  Jehovah,  had  appeared  to  the 
Patriarchs  "  in  El  Shaddai." 


«  •  (xxiii.)  nKD  nKP5,  *  exceedingly,'  xviL  2,  6,  20." 
"  X  has  nkp  nftp,  Yii.  19,  xxx.  43." 

The  examples  in  xvii.  are  only  =  1  by  A,  and  may  be 
matched  by  the  two  from  the  remaining  parts  of  the  book.  The 
use  of  the  preposition  prefixed  in  the  single  instance  can  scc^x^ly 
be  regarded  as  differentiating  the  authorship. 

**  *  (xxiv.)  *Thott  shalt  be  a  father  of  a  multitude  o/nattonSf*  xviL  4. 

<  A  father  of  a  multitude  of  mUioru  will  I  ffive  thee/  xviL  5. 

*  I  will  ffiv0  thee  for  naiionSf*  xrii.  6, 

<  I  will  give  him  (Ishmael)  for  a  great  nation/  xvii.  20. 

'  That  thou  mayest  be  for  a  company  oipeopUt^*  xxviii.  3. 

*  A  nation  and  a  company  of  nations  shall  be  out  of  thee/  xxxv.  11, 

*  I  will  give  thee  for  a  company  of  peoples,'  xlviii.  4." 

«( N.B. — ^E  speaks  of  many  fUKHona  being  formed  from  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
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and  uses  the  formula  <  giro  thee  (him) '  for  a  nation  or  nations,  whereai  X  has  the 
following  formoIaB,  but  never  uses  the  expression  '  give '  in  this  oonnexion,  nor  the 
phrase  '  company  (multitude)  of  nations  (peoples) ' : — 

*  I  will  make  thee  a  great  nation,'  xii.  2. 

*  He  shall  snrely  be  for  a  great  and  mighty  nation,'  xyiii.  18. 
'  I  will  place  him  (Ishma^l)  for  a  nation,'  xxi.  18. 

*  For  a  great  nation  will  I  place  him,'  zxi.  18. 

'Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb,  and  two  folks  shall  be  separated  from  thee,' 
xzv.  2S. 
'  For  a  great  nation  will  I  place  thee,'  xM.  8. 

*  His  (£phraim*s)  seed  shall  be  the  fulness  of  nations,'  xlyiii.  19.*' 

The  Elohistic  phrases  are  all  traceable  to  ch.  xyIL,  and  spring 
from  that  one  occasion  being  repeated  or  imitated  in  the  sub- 
sequent places^  as  already  noted  several  times.  Of  the  non-£lo- 
histic  expressions^  xxi.  18  is  not  given  to  the  Jehovist  at  all ; 
XXV.  23,  in  reference  to  the  sons  of  Rebekah,  could  not  speak  of 
a  multitude  or  company  of  nations,  as  only  two  were  intended ; 
and  of  Ephraim  it  was  not  intended  to  indicate  the  descent  from 
him  of  several  nations,  or  of  even  one  as  a  distinct  or  separate 
nation,  but  only  that  his^seed  should  be  numerous  enough  to 
make  nations. 

<* »  (xxT.)  <  Eings  shall  go  forth  out  of  thee,'  xvii.  6. 

<  Kings  of  people  shall  be  out  of  her,'  xvii.  16. 

*■  Kings  shall  go  forth  out  of  thy  loins,'  xxxr.  11. 

<The  souls  that  went  forth  out  of  Jacob's  thigh,'  xlyi.  26." 

The  three  first  of  these,  as  already  often  said  of  the  references 
to  ch.  xvii.,  or  to  places  derived  from  it,  are  all  resolvable  into 
one.  The  last  reference  seems  only  added  as  a  make- weight, 
because  it  has  the  expression,  ''went  forth/'  the  rest  being  all 
different. 

''  *  (xxtl)  *  I  wiU  give  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  of  thy  sojoum- 
ings,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession,'  xyIL  8." 

In  addition  to  this  the  Bishop  quotes  similar  sentences  from 
xxviii.  4,  XXXV.  12,  and  Ex.  vi.  4.  But  as  these  are  all  simply 
derived  from  the  first,  they  add  nothing  to  the  Bishop's  argu- 
ment. 

*'  *  (xxtil)  *  land  of  thy  (their,  his  father's)  sojoumings,'  xyiL  8 ;  xxviiL 
4 ;  xxxyi.  7 ;  xxxvii.  1 ;  Ex.  vi.  4.  Cbmp.  *  days  of  the  years  of  my  sojoumings,' 
xlTii.  9 ;  *  days  of  their  sojournings,'  xlvii.  9." 

Thf9  second  of  the  above  references  is  directly  taken  from  the 
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first,  and  so  is  the  last,  Ex.  vi.  4.  No  doubt  the  Patriarchs  are 
represented  as  constantly  keeping  this  phrase  in  mind,  as  did 
the  author  also. 

''*  (xxTm.)  n}n|(,  'poaseflsion/  xvii.  8 ;  zxiii.  4,  9,  20;  zzzvi.  43;  zIyu.  U  ; 
zlYiii.  4 ;  zliz.  30 ;  L  13." 

Of  these  references,  xlviii.  4  follows  xvii.  8,  and  /.  =  0  by  B ; 
xlix.  30  and  1.  13,  follow  ch.  xxiii.,  being  simply  repeated  from 
it,  and  .*•  =  0  by  B ;  and  the  three  instances  in  xxiii.,  being 
merely  instances  of  the  repetitions  which,  with  legal  precision, 
are  made  in  that  piece,  are  only  =  1  'by  A.  Hence  the  entire 
number  is  reduced  to  four.  No  doubt  also  the  two  instances  in 
xxxtL  43,  and  xlvii.  11,  are  due  to  a  reference  in  the  writer's 
mind  to  the  promise  in  ch.  xvii.  In  the  former,  by  the  separation 
of  the  first  yerse  of  the  next  chapter,  the  contrast  is  not  noticed. 
Esau  had  possessions  while  yet  Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  his 
sojoumings,  notwithstanding  the  promise  that  it  should  be  for 
a  possession.  And  in  xlvii.  11  he  obtains  a  possession  in 
Egypt,  instead  of  as  yet  inheriting  the  promised  possession 
in  Canaan. 

"•  (xxa.)  'The  yean  of  the  life  of  Sarah,*  zziii.  1;  'lahmaeV  xxv.  17;* 
Omp,  *  the  days  of  the  yean  of  the  life  of  Abraham,'  zzy.  7. 

*  The  days  of  Isaac,'  zzzy.  28. 

^  The  days  of  the  yean  of  thy  (my)  life,'  zlvii.  9. 

*  The  days  of  the  yean  of  my  sojoumings/  zlvii.  9. 
'The  days  of  the  yean  of  my  father's  life/  zlvii.  9. 

<  The  days  of  Jacob,  of  ^  the  yean  of  his  life,'  xlTii.  28." 

There  is  here,  however,  great  variation,  notwithstanding  the 
general  resemblance.  The  phrases  from  xlvii.  9  are  in  fact 
only  equivalent  to  one  instance.  That  respecting  Abraham 
agrees  as  regards  the  expression  of  time  with  these.  But 
these  with  the  others,  and  the  others  amongst  themselves, 
vary  still  more. 

«  X  has  <  all  the  days  of  the  life,'  iii.  14,  17." 

But  this  agrees  as  much  with  some  of  the  others,  as  they  do 
amongst  themselves. 

I  The  "  of"  has  no  business  here ;  the  clauses  are  in  apposition.  Its  absence 
diminishes  the  similarity  of  this  to  the  preceding  reference. 
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»<•  (xxx.)  B  dncribeB  frequently,  with  almoft  legal  precisioii,  the  cave  of  Hach- 
pelah,  which  ii  mentioned  nowhere  eke  in  the  Bible,  xxiiL  17,  18,  19,  20 ;  xxr.  9, 
10;  i]]x«29,  30,  32;  L  13/' 

There  ia  no  doubt  that  this  cave  and  field  were  kept  oon- 
tinuaUy  in  view,  as  the  only  property  in  land  acquired  by 
Abraham  in  Canaan,  but  cherished  as  a  pledge  of  its  future 
possession.  The  chapter  in  which  this  purchase  is  recorded  is 
very  peculiar,  and  has,  like  many  other  passages  in  the  book,  a 
style  of  its  own,  which  differs  as  much  from  that  of  the  Elohis- 
tic,  as  of  the  Jehovistic  parts  of  the  book.  Its  ascription  to  the 
Elohist,  so  called,  is  quite  arbitrary  and  to  suit  the  ends  of  the 
theory. 

u  •  (xzxi.)  E  mentions  expressly  the  harial  and  bmial  plaoe  of  Sarah,  xxiii.  9 ; 
of  Abraham,  xxy.  9 ;  of  Isaac,  xxxy.  29  ;  of  Bachel,  xxxr.  19;  xlTiiL  7 ;  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Bebekah,  and  Leah,  xlix.  31 ;  of  Jacob,  xlix.  29 ;  1. 13." 

But  the  verse  containing  RacheFs  death  and  burial  in  xxxy. 
is  picked  out  of  an  admitted  Jehovistic  context,  merely  that  the 
Elolust  should  tell  this  fact ;  the  others,  as  Elohistic  tok^is, 
depend  on  the  Elohistic  origin  of  xxiii.  and  the  non- Jehovistic 
ori^  of  xvii.,  both  which  are  arbitary  determinations,  the 
first  without  the  usual  tokens  that  are  alleged  for  the  distinct 
Elohistic  style,  and  the  second  by  the  violent  rejection  of 
Jehovah  from  the  text. 

<*  *  (xxxu.)  '  and  Abraham  (Ishmael,  Isaac)  expired  and  died,  and  was  gathered 
unto  his  people,'  xxv.  8,  17 ;  xxxt.  29 ;  Cotnp.  *  I  shall  be  gathered  nnto  mj  people,' 
xlix.  29 ;  *  and  he  expired  and  was  gathered  nnto  his  people,'  xlix.  83 ;  also  *  he 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people,'  xyiL  14." 

This  last  expression  is  quite  different  in  its  conception  from 
that  of  being  gathered  to  one's  people.  In  the  one  the  people 
are  those  that  have  died  before,  in  the  latter  they  are  those  that 
survive.  If  the  expressions  could  have  any  effect,  it  would  be 
to  indicate  a  different,  instead  of  the  same,  habit  of  mind. 

<<  *  (xxxm.)  '  and  his  sons,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  buried  him,'  xxr.  9 ;  '  and  his 
sons,  Esan  and  Jacob,  buried  him,'  xxxr.  29  ;*  and  his  sons  .  .  .  buried  him,'  1.  13." 

These  sentences  are  the  complements  of  those  just  mentioned, 
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and  Bhould  not  be  severed  from  them  as  distinct  indications 
of  aUthorsliip. 

«  (xxxiT.)  E  UMfl  n^,  'with/  Jifty-<m$  times,  vi2.,T.  22,  24;  Ti.  9,  18,  18,  18, 
19;  Tu.  7,  13,  23 ;  viii.  1,  16,  17,  17,  18;  ix.  8,  9,  9,  10,  10,  10,  11,  12;  xi.  31 ; 
xvii.  3,  4,  19,  21,  22,  23,  27,  27 ;  xxi.  2 ;  xxiii.  8,  8,  20 ;  xxt.  10 ;  xxviiL  4 ;  xxxv. 
13,  14,  15;  xxxTii.  2,  2,  2 ;  xlvL  6,  7,  7;  xlix.  30,  32;  1.  13,  13;  and  Dp,*witV 
only  twiee^  xxiii.  4,  4 : 

'*X  nses  ^$th*  9tvtnty'nm$  times,  and  '  Atm'  ninety 'three  times." 

Of  these  examples  the  two  in  v.  are  only  =  1  by  A,  that  in 
vi.  13,  is  probably  mistaken;  the  particle  eth  sustaias  any 
relation  according  to  circumstances^  and  in  this  case  shonld 
perhaps  be  rendered  fromy — "from  the  earth/'  like  "from 
Jehovah ''  in  iv.  1.  The  succeeding  instances  in  vi.-ix.  are 
highly  characteristic  of  the  history  of  Noah,  and  remarkably 
distinguish  that  piece,  as  one  of  the  special  features  of  its 
composition.  The  same  may  be  said  of  xvii,  though  the  instance 
in  t?.  3  and  23  should  probably  be  translated,  as  by  the  LXX., 
cLVT^f  "  to  him,"  not  "  with  him ;" — Elohim  spake  to  him ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  three  instances  of  the  same  phrase  in 
xxxv.  13, 14, 15,  though  the  LXX.  have  fier  avrov  there ;  and  of 
xxi.  2,  where  they  have  avr^ ;  and  in  xxiii.  8,  where  they  have 
irfm  avToif^.  In  the  same  verse,  "  if  it  be  DpB^Si'H^/'  should 
also  be  rendered  "  to  your  mind,"  the  LXX.  here  too  having  a 
simple  dative.  The  compound  preposition  meeth  in  v.  20,  and 
copied  from  that  in  xxv.  10,  in  xlix.  30,  32,  and  1.  13,  is  a 
different  form,  and  should  not  be  classed  here.  It  is  the  full 
expression  of  the  relation  elliptically  expressed  in  iv.  1 ;  the 
particle  eth  sustains  the  relation  expressed  by  the  preposition 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  this  may  be  omitted  when  the  sense  is 
clear.  The  expression  rendered  "  with  the  field  "  in  the  two 
last  references  is  probably  a  simple  apposition,  eth  being  only 
the  sign  of  the  accusative,  and  is  so  rendered  by  the  LXX. 
Thus  the  number  of  clear  and  independent  instances  of  the  use 
of  this  particle  in  the  sense  of  udth  is  reduced  nearly  one  half, 
and  as  a  striking  characteristic  it  is  confined  to  the  history  of 
Noah,  and  to  the  seventeenth  chapter.    It  is  an  illustration  in 
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Elohistic  parts  of  what  we  shall  presently  see  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  Jehovistic  parts  also.  All  through  the  book  the  writer  £rom 
time  to  time  gets,  as  it  were,  fits  of  a  particular  phraseology, 
which  last  for  a  while  and  then  disappear,  the  remaLoing  parts 
not  being  particularly  distinguished  by  the  same  manner  of  . 
speaking.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  as  regards  a  Jehoyistic 
passage  has  already  come  under  our  notice  in  the  use  of  the  pro- 
noun anochi,  I,  namely  in  ch.  xxiv,,  where  this  form  is  used 
nine  times,  and  ant  only  once,  while  in  xxvii.  ani  is  used  five 
times,  and  anochi  twice.  As  regards  the  use  of  the  particle  eth 
for  fcith,  it  is  plain  that  the  number  of  times  it  is  so  used  by  E,  with 
the  manner  of  its  distribution,  estimated  as  we  haye  shown  it 
should  be,  does  not  by  any  means  justify  the  confident  tone  with 
which  the  Bishop  argues  £rom  its  employment  in  the  Elohistic 
parts  as  compared  with  the  non-Elohistic. 

In  proceeding  next  to  examine  the  characteristics  of  the 
non-Elohistic  parts  of  the  book,  which  the  Bishop  has  collected,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  former  propositions  A  and  B,  a 
third,  C,  which  is  equally  self-evident,  and  without  regard  to 
which  &o  ftiir  comparison  can  be  made. 

C.  In  judging  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  the  Elohist 
and  the  Jehoyist  as  two  different  writers,  all  instances  should  be 
excluded  from  the  latter,  which  by  the  Bishop's  own  judgment 
do  not  belong  to  the  Jehoyist  proper  at  all.  The  usages  of  other 
writers  should  not  be  added  to  swell  the  alleged  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  the  Jehoyist  from  the  Elohist. 

N.B. — ^The  asterisk  will  here  distinguish  usages  which  do  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  Elohistic  parts.  The  following  are  the  forms 
occurring  twenty  times  at  least. 

«♦  (I.)  Ijy,  'serye,'  ii.  5,  15;  iii.  23;  ir.  2,  12;  xt.  IS,  14  ^  xxt.  23;  xxvu. 
29,  40;  xxix/l5,  18,  20,  26,  27,  30;  xxx.  26,  26,  29;  xxxi.  6.  41;  xlix.  16,~ 
iwent^'two  times." 

But  first,  the  examples  in  ii*,  iii.,  and  iy.  constitute  an  usage 
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per  scy  '^to  serve,"  for  "to  till,"  the  ground  being  a  figurative 
use  quite  different  from  the  literal  sense  the  word  has  in  the 
other  places  referred  to.  These  should  therefore  perhaps  be  put 
out  of  consideration.  Next,  ch.  xv.  is  not  given  to  the  Jehovist 
proper,  but  to  the  Deuteronomist,  and  must  be  excluded  by  C. 
All  the  instances  in  xxix.-xxxi.  necessarily  follow  from  the  nature 
of  the  story,  and  depend  on  the  first  occurrence  of  the  word,  from 
which  its  use  in  the  sequel  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  These 
are  therefore  only  =  1  by  A.  The  entire  are  therefore  only 
worth  five,  besides  the  figurative  use  in  ii.-iv.  Considering  the 
rektive  extent  of  the  parts  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist,  three  times 
times  as  great  as  those  assigned  to  Jthe  Elohist,  the  use  of  the 
word  has  no  value  as  a  differentiating  token. 

"  *13^,  « seryant'  or  'slave/  ix.  26,  26,  27 ;  xii.  16 ;  xiv.  15  :  xviii.  3,  6 ;  xix.  2, 
19;  XX.  8,  14;  xxi.  25;  xxiv.  15  times;  xxvi.  16,  19,  24,  26,  32;  xxvii.  37;  xxx- 
43 ;  xxxii.  4,  6,  10,  16, 16,  18, 20;  xxxiii.  6, 14  :  xxxix.  17, 19 ;  xl.  20,  20 ;  xli.  10, 
12,  37,  38;  xlii.  10,  11,  13;  iliii.  18,  28;  xliv.  19  times;  xlv.  16;  xlvi.  34;  xlvii. 
3,  4,  4,  19,  26 ;  1.  2,  7,  17,  U—etghty-aix  times." 

First,  however,  xiv.  is  not  given  to  the  Jehovist  proper,  nor 
are  xx.,  xxi.,  xl.,  xli.,  xlv.  in  the  parts  cited.  Thus  eleven 
instances  are  struck  off  by  C.  The  examples  from  ix.  are 
only  =  1  by  A,  as  also  xviii.  3,  5  =  1  by  A.  Of  the  fifteen 
instances  in  xxiv.,  thirteen,  as  merely  mentioning  Abraham's 
servant,  all  foUow  from  the  first,  and  are  only  =  1  by  A.  Of 
those  in  xxvi.,  three,  "  Isaac's  servants,"  are  only  =  1  by  A.  Of 
those  in  xxxii.,  four,  namely  "  thy  servant,"  said  of  himself  by 
Jacob,  and  the  like  uses  of  the  word  in  xxxiii.  following  these, 
are  =  1  by  A,  xlii.  10,  11,  13  =  1  by  A,  and  sixteen  instances 
of  the  like  expression  in  xKv.  only  =  1  by  A.  The  three 
instances  in  xlvii.  3,  4,  and  the  two  in  19,  25  are  each  set  =  1 
by  A.  Thus  fifty- three  of  the  eighty-six  instances  of  this  word 
are  to  be  thrown  out,  leaving  only  thirty-three  clear  and  inde- 
pendent examples,  many  of  which  might  be  struck  off  for  the  same 
reasons,  but  have  been  allowed  to  stand.  Chapter  xxiv.  presents 
in  this  case  an  example  of  one  of  the  fits  of  a  particular  phrase  or 
^pression  already  noticed.    All  through,  the  use  of  this  word 
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entirely  depends  on  the  subject  matter,  except  in  tlie  instances 

where  it  occurs  as  a  formula  of  politeness  or  humility^  such  as 
"  thy  seryant/'  These,  as  estimated  by  our  rules,  are  about  six. 

And  this  is  in  fact  the  only  use  that  could  be  considered  charac- 
teristic. But  it  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  through  the  book 
generally,  nor  in  any  other  Jehovistic  part  remarkable  but  in  ch. 
xliv.,  where  it  is  repeated  several  times. 

The  example  of  the  two  instances  now  examined  will  show 
how  needless  it  is  to  cite  all  the  references  in  regard  to  words  of 
common  use.  When  they  are  employed  as  occasion  requires  in 
their  natural  and  literal  acceptation,  and  are  the  proper,  and  we 
might  say  the  necessary,  words  to  be  adopted — ^when  not 
their  presence,  but  their  absence,  and  the  use  of  a  less  common 
andfi^miliar  expression  would  be  remarkable — their  employment 
cannot  be  considered  as  in  any  way  distinctive.  Any  writer 
would  more  naturally  express  the  idea  of  a  servant,  by  the  word 
**  servant,"  than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  only  such  usages  as 
above  noticed,  "  thy  servant"  as  a  phrase  of  civility,  or  "  serve" 
for  "  till  the  ground  "  in  ii.-iv.,  that  are  worthy  of  note.  It  will 
suffice  therefore  in  regard  to  such  words  to  notice  the  remarkable 
usages  only. 

"  •  (ii.)  D^,  *  place,'— /<w/y-<w«i  times." 

Of  these  forty-seven  instances  of  the  word,  the  larger  part  are 
the  common  and  natural  use  in  the  sense  of  putting  or  setting 
in  a  place,  on  anything,  or  in  any  direction.  These  are  quite 
irrelevant.  The  instances  worthy  of  notice  are  xiii.  16 ;  xxvii. 
37;  xxxii.  12;  xlv.  7,  8,  9;  xlvi.  3;  xlvii.  26;  xlviii.  20; 
besides  xxi.  13,  not  given  to  the  Jehovist  proper.  In  these 
places  the  word  is  used  in  the  figurative  sense  of  ^^make"  or 
''appoint."  But  of  these,  xxxiL  12  follows  xiii.  16,  and  is 
.\  =  0  by  B,  and  xlv,  7,  8,  9  are  only  =  1  by  A,  while  xxL  13 
is  excluded  by  0.  Hence  we  have  only  six  independent  instances 
for  the  entire  of  the  Jehovistic  writings  strictly  speaking,  pro- 
portioned to  but  two  as  compared  with  the  Elohistic  parts, — ^too 
small  a  number  to  constitute  any  decided  distinction^    There 
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are  a  couple  of  instances  in  which  the  word  is  used  improperly 
of  setting  a  space  between  two  persons,  but  still  the  idea  is  that 
of  literal  place. 

*'  (ni.)  Wn,  *  he,  she,  it,'  ii-^  H,  13,  U,  14, 19 ;  iii.  6, 12, 15, 16,  20 ;  iv.  4, 20, 21, 
22,26;  yi.3;  Tii.  2;  iz.  18 ;  z.8,  9, 12,  21;  zii  14,  18, 19;  xiii.  1;  ziv.  12^  13» 
15,  18 ;  ZY.  2,  4 ;  zri.  12 ;  zyiii.  1,  8,  10 ;  ziz.  20,  20,  30 ;  zz.  2,  8, 5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  7, 
12,  13,  16;  zzL  13,  17;  zzii.  20,  24;  zziv.  7,  15,  44,  54,  62,  65;  zzv.  21,  29; 
zzvi  7,  7,  9,  9 ;  zzrii.  31,  33,  38 ;  zziz.  9,  12,  12,  25 ;  zzz.  83 ;  zzzi.  16,  20,  21 ; 
43,  zzzii.  18,  21,  31 ;  zzziii.  3;  zzziy.  14,  19 ;  zzzr.  6 ;  zzztL  24 ;  zzxyiL  2,  3, 
27,  32 ;  zzzriii.  12,  14, 16,  21,  25,  25  ;  zzziz.  3,  6,  22,  23 ;  zl.  10 ;  zH.  11, 25, 26, 
28 ;  zlu.  6,  14,  27,  38 ;  zliiL  12,  32 ;  zliv.  5,  10,  14,  17,  20 ;  zlv.  20,  26 ;  zMi.  6. 
18;  zlviiL  14,  19,  19;  zliz.  13,  19,  20;  L  14,  22,— a  hundred  and  twmty-eight 
times.    E  has  it  thrice,  iz.  3 ;  ZTii.  12 ;  zziiL  15." 

From  this  imposing  list  of  references^  we  must  first  deduct 
twenty-five  instances  occurring  in  passages  not  given  to  the 
Jehovist  proper,  which  should  therefore  by  C  be  excluded  fipora 
consideration  as  between  the  Jehovist  and  Elohist.  Only  we 
may  observe  in  regard  to  these,  that  chapter  zx.,  and  part 
of  xxi.,  being  given  to  the  second  Elohist,  we  have  in  the 
former  from  t?.  2  to  16  eleven  instances,  while  in  the  latter,  in 
all  20  verses,  this  pronoun  occurs  but  twice^ — as  strange  a 
disproportion  as  any,  yet  by  one  writer.  We  then  observe 
as  to  the  distribution  of  this  pronoun,  that  it  is  by  fits, 
large  Jehovistic  passages  being  wholly  destitute  of  it  as 
much  as  the  Elohistic,  which  latter  be  it  remembered,  in 
the  book  as  it  now  exists,  are  like  the  others  distributed 
indiscriminately  amongst  the  passages  which  contain  this  pro- 
noun. As  regards  these  fits,  we  notice  first  the  chapters 
ii.,  iiL,  and  iv.,  which  altogether  are  equivalent  only  to  one 
example,  but  in  each  of  which  the  use  of  the  pronoun  is 
mainly  concentrated  in  a  few  verses.  Then  we  have  a  single 
instance  in  the  Jehovistic  part  of  vi.  and  one  in  vii.  2,  while 

^  In  r^^ard  to  the  form  Kin  for  the  feminine  prononn,  instead  of  K^il,  Kennioott, 
<*  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Tezt  of  the  Old  Testament,"  p.  343,  remarks  with 
reference  to  Oen.  iii.  12,  20,  that  the  Samaritan  tezt  has  "  K^H,  ihe^  in  both  places 
here,  as  (perhaps)  in  eyery  other,  where  this  pronoun  has  been  cormpted  in  the 
Hebrew."  He  considers  the  feminine  form  to  haye  been  ^ways  nsea  originsdly 
for  the  feminine.  This  became  commted  by  the  transcribers,  who  elongated  in  some 
cases  the  ^  into  \ ;  but  he  shows  that  the  MSS.  are  not  uniform  in  this  coiruption, 
while  the  punctuation  agrees  with  the  regular  form. 
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from  thence  througli  all  the  Jehovistic  parts  of  the  history  of 
the  deluge,  twenty-five  verses,  it  does  not  ever  occtir  until  it 
re-appears  for  once  in  ix.  18.  Then  we  have  sixteen  verses 
again  assigned  to  the  Jehovist  without  its  occurrence,  when  we 
come  upon  another  short  fit  of  it  in  x.  8-21.  Then  follow 
thirty-three  Jehovistic  verses  without  it,  succeeded  by  four 
instances  in  xii,  14-xiii.  1,  eight  verses.  "We  have  then  again 
twenty-six  Jehovistic  verses  without  it,  till  we  come  to  xvi.  12, 
where  it  is  found  once.  Between  that  and  xviii.  10,  twelve 
Jehovistic  verses,  it  exists  three  times,  after  which  follow  fortj''- 
two  Jehovistic  verses  without  it,  when  it  occurs  again  twice  in 
xix.  20,  and  once  in  30.  Then  follow  thirty-nine  verses  without 
it,  to  xxii.  20,  24,  after  which  we  have  it  in  xxiv.  7,  15,  and  a 
fit  towards  the  end  of  the  chapter  after  twenty-eight  verses 
without  it.  Then  after  ten  verses  it  re-appears  twice  in  xxv. 
21,  29,  and  after  eleven  verses  again  four  times  in  xxvi.  7-9. 
After  these  there  is  no  instance  through  a  space  of  fifty-three 
Jehovistic  verses,  till  we  come  to  xxvii.  31-38,  in  which  it  occurs 
three  times.  Then  after  twenty-nine  verses  it  is  again  found  four 
times  in  xxix.  9-25,  but  fourteen  Jehovistic  verses.  Then  for 
thirty  verses  it  does  not  appear  again,  but  is  found  in  xxx.  33, 
after  which  we  have  twenty-five  verses  without  it ;  and  then  in 
three  verses  of  xxxi.,  16,  20,  21,  and  again  in  43,  it  shows  itself, 
and  again  after  eleven  verses  in  xxxii.  18, 21,and31,aQdinxxxiii. 
3.  After  thirty  verses  in  which  it  is  not  found,  we  see  it  again  in 
xxxiv.  14, 19,  and  after  seventeen  verses  again  in  xxxv.  6.  After 
ten  verses  of  Jehovistic  origin  it  is  found  then  in  xxxvi.  24,  and 
after  seven  in  xxxvii.  2,  3,  after  which  it  does  not  occur  in  twenty- 
three  verses  following,  but  then  twice  in  27,  32.  After  fifteen 
verses  there  is  then  a  fit  in  xxxviii.  12-26  of  six  times,  and  after 
seven  more  verses  it  is  found  in  xxxix*  3,  6,  22,  23,  and  after 
fourteen  verses  in  xlii.  14,  27,  38,  the  intervals  wanting  it ;  and 
similarly  in  xliii.  12,  32,  after  which  there  is  a  fit  of  five 
instances  in  twenty-two  verses,  to  xliv.  20.  There  are  then 
thirty-two  verses  without  it,  when  it  occurs  in  xlv.  20,  26,  and 
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again  after  twenty  Jehoyistic  verses  it  re-appears  in  xlvii.  6, 18, 
an  interval  of  only  nine  Jehovistic  verses.  There  are  then 
twenty-one  verses  of  the  Jehovist  without  it,  when  it  is  found 
in  xlviii.  14,  19,  19,  and  after  fifteen  more  it  appears  in  xlix«  13, 
19,  20,  and  finally  after  nineteen  verses  without  it,,  it  appears  in 
1.  14,  22. 

Now  this  pronoun  seldoni  depends  for  its  use  in  any  way  on 
subject  matter,  and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  equably 
distributed  througji  all  the  writings  of  the  same  person.  It  is 
not  so,  however;  but  the  distribution  obeys  a  different  law, 
and  whatever  the  cause  of  this  may  be,  it  is  plain  that  large 
tracts  of  matter  without  the  pronoun,  interposed  between  brief 
passages  in  which  its  use  is  concentrated,  present  precisely  in 
regard  to  this  v^ord  the  same  difficulty,  that  the  Elohistic  parts 
do  as^  they  are  found  distributed  equably  through  the  rest  in 
our  Bibles*  It  is  only  the  separation  that  makes  the  absence 
more  glaring-  in  these  parts,^  as  it  would  be  in  the  Jehovistic 
parts  that  want  it,  if  they  were  on  any  theory  separated  also. 
On  the  other  hand,,  when  we  find  the  same  unequable  distri- 
bution characterise  a  portion  assigned  to  a  third  author,  as 
already  noticed,  this  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  all  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  hand.  The  Bishop  has  excluded  cer- 
tain instances  where  the  pronoun  is  a  mere  note  of  explanation, 
and  these  also  we  omit  to  notice.^ 

"  (it.)  tuw  of  indieatiw  with  «^m<iir»,  $.f.  *  eating,  eat ;'  *  dpng,  die,"  etc. — 
thiriy'tight  times." 
"  E  has  it  ofk»,  xvii.  13." 

This  is  the  regular  Hebrew  form  of  giving  strength  or  promi- 
nence, and  naturally  occurs  almost  exclusively  iu  the  speeches  at- 
tributed to  interlocutors.  Few  of  these,  as  it  happens,  are  attri- 
buted to  the  Elohist,  but  the  phrase  occurs  in  one  of  them.  Of 
the  thirty-eight  instances  mentioned  three  do  not  belong  to  the 
Jehovist  proper,  and  eight  are  due  to  the  repetition  of  the 

^  The  Jehovistic  usage,  as  regards  the  first  person,  has  heen  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  £lohistic  use  of  the  forms  anoehi  and  ant.  Some  of  the  remarks 
now  made  will  apply,  as  the  reader  will  perceire,  to  that  case  also. 
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same  form  in  immediate  proximity.  The  remaining  twenty- 
seven  examples  are  distributed  tliinly,  with  large  intervals  in 
which  the  form  does  not  occur. 

"  •  (▼.)  KJR?,  *  find/-.>f/^-«tt  times." 

A  common  word  unavoidable  by  any  writer  when  occasion  for 
its  use  offers.  But  of  the  fifty-six  instances  of  it  which  are 
enumerated  nineteen  occur  in  three  fits  in  xviii.  26-32 ;  xxxi. 
32-37,  and  xliv.  8-17.  Of  the  remainder  only  five  are  worthy 
of  notice  as  peculiar  expressions.  One  of  these  is  xxvL  12, 
*'  Isaac  sowed,  and  found  the  same  year  an  hundredfold."  This 
is  a  singular  instance.  There  are  five  instances  of  the  expression 
"  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of"  one,  vi.  8  ;  xviiL  3 ;  xix.  19 ;  xxx. 
27 ;  and  xxxii.  5.  It  is  always  used  towards  some  one  in  human 
form,  except  in  vi.  2  where  it  is  an  anthropomorphic  applica- 
tion of  the  expression.  For  ike  extent  of  the  Jehovistic  portions 
of  the  book,  the  instances  are  too  few  to  form  a  distinctive 
•characteristic,  especially  as  they  all  but  one  occur  under  the 
same  circumstances  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

"  *  (vx.)  *  and  he  (she,  one,  etc.)  called  his  name  . .  .  /or,  etc.' — *  therefore  he 
(she,  one,  etc.)  called  his  name,  etc,^  ii.  23 ;  iii.  20-;  iv.  25;  xn.  11 ;  xxvi.  20,  22 ; 
sxTii.  86 4  xxiz.  32 4  xxxii.  SO;  xxxv.  7;  xli.  51,  52;  eon^,  xxix.  83— xi.  9; 
xyL  14;  xix.  22;  xxi.  81;  xxt.  30;  xxvi.  33;  xxix.  34,  85;  xxx.  6;  xxxL  48; 
xxxiii.  17;  1.  \\  \~^%wenty»ftve  times." 

The  point  in  these  references  on  which  the  Bishop  relies 
is  plainly  the  use  of  the  words /or  or  therefore  in  explaining  the 
reason  or  meaning  of  a  name.  He  omits  to  notice  the  many 
other  forms  in  which  this  is  done  in  both  Jehovistic  and 
Elohistic  parts,  and  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  these  places.  We 
shall  first  give  the  Jehovistic  instances : — ^iv.  1,  17 ;  v.  29  ;  x. 
25 ;  xvi.  13 ;  xxL  3+6  (E  and  J) ;  xxii.  14 ;  xxvi.  21,  31+33 ; 
xxviiL  16+19;  xxx.  6  (E  and  J),  xxxi.  49;  xxxii.  2,  28; 
xxxviii.  29.  Then  the  Elohistic  explanations  of  names  are 
these:— xviL  5,  15;  xxv.  26,  26;  xxx.  8,  11,  13,  18,  20,  24; 
xxxv.  7,  8, 16, 18. 

Now,  after  comparing  these,  if  the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains — 
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and  taking  into  consideration  tliat  of  the  passages  referred  to  by 
the  Bishop,  xxv.  30;  xxvi.  20,  22,  33;  xxx.  6;  xxxi.  48; 
xxxiii.  17;  xxxv.  7;  xli.  51,  52,  are  not  given  by  other  critics 
to  the  Jehovist  at  all,  as  also  are  not  y.  29 ;  xxi.  3+6;  xxvi. 
21,  31+33;  xxxi.  49  ;  xxxii.  2,  28,  of  the  additional  Jehovistic 
instances  which  we  have  given — he  will  probably  think  that  the 
maimer  in  which  names  are  accounted  for  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  book  is  not  capable  of  constituting  a  distinctive  charac- 
teristic. 

"  •    (vn.)  PT  •  know,'— //fy-«a;  times." 

Of  these  nine  are  in  passages  which  the  Bishop  does  not  give 
to  the  Jehovist;  and  the  number  might  perhaps  be  further 
reduced  by  rejecting  mere  repetitions.  But  it  does  not  matter. 
The  word  is  a  common  and  an  unavoidable  one  in  any  narrative 
of  sufficient  length.  According  to  subject  its  occurrence  is 
somewhat  concentrated.  The  only  significant  use  of  the  word 
is  where  it  is  said  of  carnal  knowledge.  There  are  seven 
instances  of  this,  three  of  which  in  iv.  are  only  =  1  by  A,  and 
similarly  perhaps  two  in  xix.  5,  8.  Thus  the  entire  are  not 
equivalent  to  more  than  three  or  four  independent  instances 
for  the  large  extent  of  Jehovistic  matter. 

"  (vin.)   DJ,  *  also,'— mw^y-Ztro  times." 

This  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  on  which  the  Bishop  lays 
great  stress.  But  the  same  results  will  foUow  from  observing 
its  distribution,  as  in  the  case  of  K^ll  above  considered.  First, 
we  have  to  reject  three  instances  from  xiv.,  one  from  xv,  a  fit  of 
five  from  XX.,  three  from  xxi.,  and  one  from  xl.,  in  all  thirteen, 
as  being  in  parts  not  assigned  by  the  Bishop  to  the  Jehovist. 
Then  we  have  a  fit  of  nine  instances  in  ch.  xxiv.  14-46,  one  of 
five  in  xxvii.  31-45,  of  four  in  xxix.  27-33,  of  four  in  xxx. 
3-15,  of  six  in  xxxii.  6-20,  of  four  in  xxxviii.  10-24,  and  of 
five  in  xliv.  9-29.  We  have  close  recurrences  in  iv.  22,  26 ; 
xix.  34,  35 ;  xxii.  20,  24 ;  xKii.  8,  8,  8 ;  xlvi.  34,  34 ;  xlvii.  3, 
3,  and  19,  19;  xlviii.  19,  19,  and  1.  9,  9.    The  remaining 
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twenty- two  instances  of  this  word^  are  distributed  at  longer 
and  shorter  intervals  through  the  rest  of  the  Jehovistic  matter, 
leaving  large  tracts,  equivalent  in  length  to  the  longer  passages 
of  Elohistic  matter,  dispersed  between  them,  in  which  the  word 
occurs  just  as  little  as  it  does  in  those  Elohistic  passages.  It  is 
the  separation  that  creates  the  distinction. 

In  regard  to  this,  as  to  more  than  one  of  the  preceding  charac- 
teristics, ch.  xvii.,  the  Elohistic  character  of  which  is  regarded 
as  a  great  discovery  and  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  system, 
has  an  instance  of  this  Jehovistic  token  in  t?.  16,  see  above  (in.) 
M^n,  (iv.)  "use  of  indicative  and  infinitive,^^  and  instances  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  names  noticed  in  our  remarks  on  *(vi.) 


"  •  (ix.)  KT,  *  i^r; ^twenty-one  times." 


These  instances  of  a  very  simple  and  common  word,  naturally 
occurring  in  its  proper  place,  might  be  reduced,  if  it  were 
worth  while,  by  striking  out  two  instances  not  assigned  to  the 
Jehovist  proper,  and  a  few  which  foUow  from  others  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  only  instances  worthy  of  note  are  two,  in  which 
the  word  is  used  of  the  fear  of  God,  or  religious  fear,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  common  natural  fear.  The  word  is  pretty 
equably  distributed  at  long  intervals  through  the  book,  and  its 
weight  as  an  indication  of  peculiar  authorship  quite  inap- 
preciable. 

« (X.)  ^?5^,  ^?8." 

The  use  of  these  has  been  already  considered,  in  discussing 
the  Elohistic  peculiarities. 

«  ♦  (XI.)  n^iin.  *  ifilV— thirty 'four  times." 

Another  common  and  necessary  word,  signifying  to  show  or 
declare,  as  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  verbal  communica- 
tion. It  is  naturally  confined  to  the  parts  of  the  narrative 
which  treat  of  the  intercourse  between  different  people,  and 
would  not  be  so  likely  to  occur  in  places  where  mere  notices  of 
events  are  given.  And  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  in  respect 
of  all  these  examples,  that  in  any  narrative,  however  certainly 

^  One  of  these  forms  part  of  a  compound  word,  D}^^  in  Gen.  yL  3,  and  should 
not  have  been  reckoned  at  all. 
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proceeding  from  the  same  pen,  there  most  necessarily  be  a  great 
difference  in  the  words  used  where  mere  notices  of  events  are 
given,  and  where  conversations  and  transactions  between  several 
persons  are  recorded.  And  if  in  any  such  narrative  the  mere 
dry  notices  of  events  were  picked  out,  the  difference  would  be 
as  perceptible  between  these  and  the  other  parts,  as  in  so  much 
of  the  Elohistic  parts  when  compared  with  the  Jehovistic. 

"  (xn.)  n^,  rh^^  'put  forth,  send^'—nxty-fottr  times." 

Of  these  sixty-four  instances,  five  are  in  the  story  of  the 
raven  and  the  dove,  viii.  7-12.  These  may  all  be  regarded  as 
=  1  by  A,  as  may  also  iii.  22,  23,  where  we  have  the  play  on 
words  and  double  senses  so  common  in  all  parts  of  the  book : 
"  Lest  he  send  forth  his  hand,  Jehovah-Elohim  sent  him  forth," 
Also  xxii.  10,  12  are  only  =  1  by  A  :  Abraham  sent  forth  his 
hand,  and  the  angel  said,  "  Send  not  forth  thine  hand."  Again 
in  xxiv.,  verses  7  and  40  are  =  1  by  B,  and  54,  56,  59  =  1  by 
A.  In  xxvi,,  27  and  29  =  1  by  B  ;  xxxii.  3,  5  =  1 ;  xxxvii. 
13,14=1;  xxxviii.  17, 17, 20,  23  =  1 ;  xliii.  4,  5, 8  =  1 ;  xlv. 
5,  7,  8  =  1 ;  and  23,  24,  27  =  1.  These  repetitions  diminish 
the  number  by  twenty-one.  Of  the  remainder,  four  or  five  are 
used  of  putting  forth  the  hand,  and  the  rest  of  common  send- 
ing, as  of  a  messenger^  or  of  dismissal  from  a  place.  They  are 
necessary  to  the  narrative,  and  mark  no  distinction  of  authorship. 

"  E  has  It  twiee^  xxviii.  5,  6." 

"  (mil)  n^y,  *  now,'  nny),  *  and  now,'— thirty-Jk^  times." 

The  former  occurs  twelve  times,  in  nine  of  which  it  denotes 

simply  present  time.  .  These  should  be  excluded  altogether  from 

consideration.     The  latter  is  a  peculiarly  conversational  phrase, 

in  which  the  idea  of  present  time  is  more  or  less  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  therefore  confined  to  dialogue,  or  words  of  others  recorded 

by  the  historian,  and  the  remark  made. in  reference  to  *(xi.) 

applies  here.     Indeed  the  adverb  in  any  sense  is  never  used  by 

the  historian  in  his  own  person  in  this  book. 
'*£  has  T\T\!S)  once  in  xlviii.  6" 
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"  •  (xiv.)  n^,  *  tend '  «b  a  flock,— <we«^y-Mfw  times." 

Another  word  of  common  use,  and  naturally  to  be  found 
in  the  parts  of  the  history  which  are  concerned  with  pastoral 
life,  but  not  in  other  parts.  Hence  from  iv.  2,  where  it  refers 
to  Abel's  pastoral  habits,  it  does  not  occur  till  xiii.,  that  is, 
until  all  the  Elohistic  parts  are  over,  except  genealogical  notices 
and  a  few  brief  passages  of  general  import.  The  use  of  the  word 
has  clearly  no  weight  as  an  indication  of  special  authorship. 

"•  (XV.)  K^rrOl,  'he  (she,  it)  also/  *?SK-D|,  *  I  also/  etc.,— MiWy-ow  times." 

All  these,  with  one  exception,  have  already  been  referred  to 
imder  the  separate  words,  and  having  thus  done  duty  apart, 
they  are  now  made  to  serve  again,  as  joined  together.  Plainly 
the  circumstances,  which  would  suggest  the  emphasis  implied  by 
the  use  of  the  adverb,  would  render  the  subject  emphatic  also, 
and  so  occasion  the  frequent  union  of  the  pronoun  and  adverb. 

"  •  (xvi.)  -h  n^^,  *  do  tOf'—tMrt^-ons  times." 

Of  this  very  plain  and  natural  expression,  five  of  the  instances 
quoted  belong  to  non- Jehovistic  passages  in  the  Bishop's  judg* 
ment.  The  remainder,  few  and  scattered,  afford  no  criterion  of 
style,  as  being  clearly  the  proper  expression  at  the  proper  time. 

"  *  (xvn.)  *  Elohim  of  Shem/  ix.  26 ;  *  of  heaven,'  xxiv,  8,  7 ;  *  of  earth,'  xriT. 
3 ;  *  of  Abraham,'  xxiv.  12,  27,  42,  48 ;  zzvi.  24 ;  zznii.  13 ;  xzxi.  42,  53 ;  xxzii.  9 ; 
'of  Isaac,'  xxviii.  13;  xzxii.  9;  xln.  1,  3;  <of  Nahor,'  zxxi.  63;  «of  Israel,' 
xxiii.  20." 

^*Oimp.  <  Dread  of  Isaac,  zxzL  42,  53;  Uhy  (your)  Elohim,'  xxyii.  20;  xliii. 
23 ;  *  £1  of  Bethel,  xxzi.  13  ;  xxxv.  7. 

Of  these  expressions,  seven  are  contained  in  xxiv.,  and  four 
in  xxxi.  The  latter  are  from  the  nature  of  the  place  only 
equivalent  to  a  single  instance,  as  are  the  three  first,  and  the 
four  last,  in  xxiv. ;  likewise  two  instances  in  xxxii.  9.  So 
also  are  two  of  El  Bethel  in  xxxi.  and  xxxv.,  by  reference  of 
the  latter  to  the  former,  and  the  two  in  xxviii.  13.  The  whole 
number  of  independent  instances  is  therefore  only  twelve,  all  of 
which,  except  one,  are  subsequent  to  xxiii.  As  this  manner 
of  speaking  implies  a  particular  Elohim,  such  as  Jehovah,  in 
contradistinction  to  pretended  gods,   or  the  Elohim  of  other 
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people  than  those  named,  it  is  less  likely  to  be  found  in  a  purely 
Elohistic  connexion,  where  Elohim  'stands  for  the  generalised 
idea  of  God. 

"•  (xvm.)  njn,  *word,  matter,'— //fy-ntW  times." 

It  is  plain  that  here  are  two  very  different  uses,  which  should 
no  more  be  classed  together  than  two  words  of  different  sound. 
In  the  sense  of  a  word  spoken,  it  will  naturally  crop  up  con- 
tinually in  a  narrative  of  conversations,  and  is  no  peculiarity  of 
diction.  In  the  sense  of  matter  it  is  more  noticeable,  but  the 
number  should  be  reduced  by  eight  instances  in  parts  not 
belongiag  to  the  Jehovist  proper.  Also  it  may  be  often  doubted 
whether  the  literal  "  word"  would  not  be  as  proper  a  translation 
as  "  matter"  or  "  thing."  Bat  at  any  rate,  the  Jehovist  proper 
has  but  twenty-one  instances  of  a  very  common  use  of  the  word. 

*'  £  has  *13*]y  *  speak,'  eleven  times,  which  X  also  uses." 
"  •  (xnt.)  KJ,  *  now,  I  pray,'  etc., — M9mty»f<mr  times." 

In  the  first  168  verses  of  the  so-called  Jehovistio  writings 
this  particle  does  not  occur  once.  There  are  then  two  instances 
in  xii.  11,  13,  three  in  xiii.  8,  9,  14.  The  Bishop's  reference  to 
XV.  5  is  irrelevant  to  his  argument  as  non-Jehovistic,  but  there 
are  two  instances  in  xvi.  2,  after  which  it  does  not  appear  until 
xviii.  3,  when  in  fifty  verses  to  xix.  20  it  occurs  seventeen 
times,  this  fit  beiug  highly  characteristic  of  that  particular 
section,  the  subject  matter  of  which  gave  special  occasion  for 
the  use  of  this  particle.  There  follow  then  thirty  verses  of 
Jehovistio  writing  without  it,  when  it  appears  in  xxii.  2,  after 
which  follow  eighteen  verses  without  it.  Then  comes  another 
fit,  as  usual,  in  xxiv.,  where  it  occurs  eight  times  in  forty-three 
verses.  It  occurs  once  in  xxv.  30,  and  once  in  xxvi.  28,  after 
which  it  is  found  in  xzvii.  2-26  six  times,  this  story  also  giving 
'  opportunily  for  it.  In  the  next  seventy-three  Jehovistic  verses 
it  does  not  exist,  but  is  twice  in  xxx.  14, 27,  once  in  xxxi.  12,  and 
again  in  xxxiL  11,  29.  In  xxxiii.  10-15,  that  is,  in  six  verses,  it 
is  found  five  times,  and  once  in  xxxiv.  8.    Then  follow  forty-one 
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JehoTistic  verses  without  it,  when  it  is  again  found  four  times  in 
xxxTiL  6-32,  in  xxxviiL  16,  25,  after  which  follow  thirty-one 
Jehovi«tic  verses  without  it,  and  then  two  instances  in  xL  8, 14, 
non- Jehovistic.  Then  come  103  Jehovistic  versesythat  is  in  all,  134 
without  it,  when  it  appears  in  xUv.  18,  33,  in  xlv.  4,  and  after 
thirty-nine  verses,  again  in  xlviL  4-29,  four  times;  in  zlviiL 
9,  and  in  L  4-17,  five  times. 

We  have  exhibited  the  distribution  of  this  particle  in  this 
manner,  on  account  of  the  stress  laid  on  its  use  by  the  Bishop 
of  Natal,  who  says  of  it  that  it  is  ^*  inconceivable  that  the  little 
particle  of  entreaty  K]l  na,  could  have  been  used  by  the  same 
writer  eight  times  in  each  of  xviiL  and  xxiv.,  nipie  times  in  xix., 
and  seventy-four  times  in  X  altogether,  and  not  at  all  in  E ; — not 
even  in  xxiiL,  where  Abraham  throughout  uses  forms  of  cour- 
teous entreaty,  yet  never  employs  this  particle."  In  the  num- 
bers which  the  Bishop  has  italicised  lies  the  answer  to  his 
argument.  The  use  of  the  particle  is  concentrated  in  certain 
short  portions  to  a  great  extent,  and  large  spaces,  where  it  might 
be  as  much  expected,  exist  without  it  alL  We  might  say, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Bishop,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
same  writer  who  has  used  this  particle  so  often  should  never 
once  have  used  it  in  the  first  168  verses  of  Jehovistic  matter, 
exactly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  entire  Elohistic  part  of  the 
book,  although  this  early  part  contains  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  its  use  so  amply  in  iii.  and  iv. ;  or  that  in  all  the 
narrative  in  xxviii.  of  Jacob's  dream  at  Bethel,  or  in  his  com- 
munications with  Laban  in  xxix.,  offering  so  much  opportunity 
for  its  use,  it  should  never  occur;  or  again  in  134  verses 
between  xxxviii.  25  and  xliv.  18,  containing  all  the  early  part 
of  Joseph's  history  in  Egypt,  where  frequent  opportunity  for  its 
use  existed,  it  should  never  once  appear,  the  only  instances  of 
its  occurrence  in  all  that  space  having  been  foisted  in,  as  alleged, 
from  another  writer.  Surely  the  Bishop's  argument  applies  as 
strongly  to  quite  as  full  an  extent  of  the  Jehovist's  writings,  as 
the  whole  of  the  Elohistic  matter. 
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'<E  never  usee  K},  but  uses  instead  of  it  V  in  a  formula  of  entreaty,  xxiii.  6,  13, 
14." 

It  is  only  by  a  conjectural  various  reading  that  the  first  and 
last  of  these  verses  contains  this  particle  in  place  of  the  pronoun 
17 ;  but  the  particle  is  used  in  both  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic 
passages,  and  is  not  an  exact  eqidvalent  of  K3«  This  expresses 
strong  desire  with  a  deprecatory  tone,  or  with  a  leaning  to  such  a 
tone.  The  other  is  a  mild  form,  something  like  our  "  perhaps  " 
in  expressing  a  wish. 

"  •  (xx.)  ^"IB'IOI,  *  all  which  is  his'  etc. — iwmty-Bwm  times." 

Of  these,  two  non-Jehovistic  should  be  rejected,  and  five  in 
xxxix.  4-8  are  only=l,  as  are  also  xii.  20  and  xiii.  1  =  1. 
Thus  this  very  likely  mode  of  expressing  what  the  author  had 
to  say  is  reduced  to  twenty-one.  But  the  maimer  of  speaking 
is  not  uniform  in  these  instances;  sometimes  all  is  omitted, 
sometimes  the  pronoun  is  a  dative,  sometimes  it  is  affixed  to 
the  preposition  mth.  No  stress  can  be  laid  on  so  variable  a 
phrase,  the  use  of  the  relative  being  the  only  point  in  which 
it  is  consistent. 


"  ♦  (xxi.)  QJjp,  *  arise*  =  set  out, — ivfmty  times." 
**  £  has  it  once,  xzTiii.  2." 

Yery  little  of  the  movements  of  the  Patriarchs  is  assigned  to 
the  Elohist,  who  had  therefore  less  room  for  the  expression, 
even  if  he  were  a  difierent  person  from  the  Jehovist.  But  he 
was  not  averse  to  this  idiom,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  shifting  habits  of  a  nomadic  people.  The  word  "  arise"  does 
not  mean  as  the  Bishop  says,  "set  out;"  its  use  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  breaking  up  from  a  resting  place. 

"(xxii.)  np;  •youth/  m.  and/.— nnjj}  « damsel/— MfWy->^  times." 

This  is  a  word  only  used  when  mention  is  to  be  made  of  a 
youth  or  damsel,  and  accordingly,  of  the  thirty-five  instances 
mentioned  twenty- four  are  concentrated  in,  and  divided  amongst, 
the  three  stories  of  Ishmael,  xxi.  12-20,  the  offering  of  Isaac, 
xxii.  3-19,  and  the  mission  for  Bebekah  xxiv.  14-61,  and  in 
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the  speech  of  Judah  when  Joseph  yas  about  to  take  Benjamin, 
xliy.  22-34.  The  repetitions  of  the  word  in  all  these  passages 
amount  to  no  more  than  one  instance  each.  In  xxiy.  and 
xxxiv.  the  word  is  used  as  a  feminine,  without  the  final  H, 
but  the  vowel  of  the  feminine  termination  is  given,  and  when 
the  plural  is  formed  in  xxiv.  61,  it  is  regular.  This  may  be 
dismissed  as  a  case  of  usage  that  adds  nothing  to  the  Bishop's 
argument. 

"  •  (rnu.)  K'J},  *  come  near/ — twentjf  timee.'* 

Here,  too,  we  have  an  expression  natural  and  likely  in  its 
proper  place,  and  therefore  in  no  way  distinctive.  It  occurs  six 
times  in  xxvii.  21-27,  when  the  blind  old  man  requires  persons 
and  things  to  be  brought  near  that  he  may  feel  or  take  them. 
And  again  it  occurs  four  times  in  xxxiii.  6,  7,  7,  where  Jacob 
and  his  wives  and  children  successively  approach  Esau  to  salute 
him  at  their  meeting.  In  xix.  9,  9,  xlv.  4,  4,  and  xlviii.  10,  13, 
the  repetitions  do  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  instances.  Hence 
the  independent  instances  are  not  more  then  nine  for  the  entire 
book. 

"  •  (xxrv.)  *  Thy  sexrant,'  *  your  servant,'  etc.,  —thirif/'Six  times.'* 

These  have  already  done  duty  in  (*i.),  and  were  there  con- 
sidered. Sixteen  of  them  in  xxiv.  are  reducible  to  one,  and  so 
in  regard  to  other  repetitions  already  noticed,  bringing  the 
entire  number  down  to  about  a  dozen. 

"  ♦  (xxv.)  D^n,  V.  D vD,  fi.  *  dreamt*— fortf/'eiff hi  times." 

Here  also  we  have  a  concentrat^n  of  a  necessary  word  in  its 
proper  place  on  the  needful  occasions.  While  it  occurs  twice  in 
XX.  3,  6,  which  is  non-Jehovistic,  once  of  Jacob's  dream  in 
xxviii.  12,  three  times  in  xxxi.  10-24,  two  of  which  are  of 
one  dream,^  it  occurs  thirteen  times  in  xxxvii.  6-20  respect- 
ing Joseph's  dreams,  nine  times  in  xl.  6-16  respecting 
the  chief  butler's  and  chief  baker's  dreams,  and  eighteen 
times  in  xli.  respecting  Pharaoh's  dreams.    In  each  of  these 

^  The  dream  in  «.  11  should  he  translated  with  the  article.    The  pointing  cannot 
ehow  it  in  this  case,  out  the  sense  is  dear. 
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cases  the  instances  are  only  =  1  each  by  A,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  xlii.  9,  9.  Hence  the  forty-eight  instances  are  reduced 
to  seven  independent  Jehoyistic  uses  of  the  verb  or  noun.  If  it 
be  insisted  on  that  dreams  are  distinctiye  of  the  Jehoyist's  nar- 
rative,  it  may  be  asked,  after  the  Bishop's  manner,  how  can  it 
have  happened  that  in  the  first  560  Jehoyistic  yerses  or  there- 
abouts, more  than  half  the  Jehoyistic,  and  considerably  more 
than  all  the  Elohistic  matter,  there  should  not  be  a  single  dream  P 

"  *  (xxYi.)  '  Israel'  used  as  &  pergonal  name  for  Jacob, — twtrUy-nine  times." 

Of  course  the  name  Israel  was  not  used  before  it  was  given  to 
Jacob.  The  Elohist  has  the  account  of  this  in  xxxy.  10,  where 
if  it  is  not  a  personal  name,  it  is  not  so  anywhere.  The  Bishop 
separates  v.  21, 22  of  this  chapter,  in  which  the  name  occurs,  from 
the  admitted  Elohistic  context,  his  principal  argument  being 
the  threefold  use  of  Israel  in  it.  The  connexion  with  the  context 
is  sufficient,  and  the  inconsistence  of  the  alleged  abiding  ^'  beyond 
the  tower  of  Edar,''  with  Jacob's  supposed  haste  in  going  to 
Isaac  is  imaginary.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  such  haste, 
nor  does  the  word  \3^^  denote  more  than  a  temporary 
stay.  The  name  occurs  in  the  Elohistic  xxxvi.  31,  and  in 
xlyi.  8,  "  the  Children  of  Israel,"  where  it  is  certainly  personal, 
as  distinguished  from  the  designation  of  the  family  as  simply 
Israel,  just  as  in  xlii.  5,  one  of  the  passages  quoted  by  the 
Bishop,  we  read  that  the  sons  of  Israel  (the  same  phrase)  came  to 
buy  com,  and  in  xly.  21  again.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  while 
the  Bishop  gives  all  the  twenty-nine  instances  to  the  Jehovist, 
Dr.  Davidson,  and  the  critics  whom  he  represents,  give  twelve  of 
them  to  the  compiler  or  the  junior  Elohist. 

*'*  (xzyn.)  The  tinu  of  day  defined,  yiz.,  'morning/  'eyenmg,'  'daybreak,' 
'snnriae,*  'noon,'  'beat  of  the  day/  'afternoon,' '  cool  of  the  day/  'sunset,'  'night,' 
•^forty'four  times." 

We  can  afford  to  let  this  point  pass  without  any  remark. 
The  BiBhop  ^ould  probably  say  that  ''the  evening  and  the 
morning  "  in  Gen.  i.  is  not  parallel  to  these  definitions  of  time, 
which  belong  to  the  details  of  the  minute  narratives  of  trans* 
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actions  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist.  But  the  definitions  of  the 
year,  month,  and  day  in  the  Elohistic  part  of  the  history  of  the 
deluge  are  quite  analogous  to  the  definitions  of  the  time  of  day 
in  other  narratives. 

The  Bishop  next  gives  a  list  of  fifty-four  expressions  that 
occur  from  ten  to  twenty  times  in  Jehovistic  passages,  but  not 
once  to  be  found  in  EJohistic.  Very  many  of  these  occur  in 
fits,  which  leave  so  few  for  other  parts  of  the  book  as  to  make 
their  use  quite  insignificant;  and  after  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  instances  in  the  list  already  examined  when  their 
net  value  is  determined  perhaps  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to 
apply  to  this  second  list  a  process  of  similar  reduction  from 
gross  to  net,  that  would  assuredly  have  a  similar  effect.  And 
the  same  is  also  the  case  with  a  Hihird  set  of  forms  that  occur 
still  less  frequently,  and  could  never  on  that  account  be 
regarded  as  distinctive  characteristics  in  a  proportion  of  the 
book  assigned  to  the  Jehovist  so  much  larger  than  to  the 
Elohist.  Several,  however,  of  these  less  salient  marks  of 
supposed  difference  of  authorship  have  been  noticed  in  the 
progress  of  the  examination,  which  has  been  made  of  the  whole 
book  in  detail. 

In  Pt.  V.  p.  36-7,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  given  a  table  of 
thirty-six  instances  of  anthropomorphisms,  which  he  considers 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Jehovist.  It  is  natural  that 
anthropomorphisms,  implying  the  personal  rather  than  the 
generalised  conception  of  the  Deity,  should  be  connected -with 
the  proper  name  instead  of  the  appellative  Elohim,  and  this 
consideration  will  naturally  account  for  the  predominance  of 
such  expressions  in  the  parts  assigned  to  the  Jehovist.  At  the 
same  time  the  instances  quoted  by  the  Bishop  are  not  so  strik- 
ing in  their  character  or  distribution  as  he  regards  them  to  be. 

Thus  of  the  thirty-six  iostances  he  has  given,  the  first  twenty- 
one  are  confined  to  the  second  and  third  chapters,  and  form  one 
of  the  special  characteristics  of  that  piece,  which  has  been 
already  fully  discussed.    Seven  more  belong  to  ch.  xviii.,  and 
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are  not  in  the  same  sense  anthropomorphic  at  all.  Thej  belong 
to  a  class  of  manifestations  of  God  in  human  fonn,  and,  as  sach^ 
are  in  a  sense  anthropomorphic ;  but  the  true  characteristic 
anthropomorphism  consists  in  representing  Qod^  as  God,  in  the 
exercise  of  human  faculties  and  possessed  of  human  character- 
istics. These  seven  are  quite  irrelevant  therefore  to  the  Bishop's 
purpose  in  this  enumeration.  Four  in  the  history  of  Cain  and 
Abel ;  the  repentance  that  he  had  made  man,  ascribed  to  Je- 
hovah in  vi.  6,  7 ;  the  shutting  the  ark  after  Noah ;  the  smell- 
ing the  sweet  savour  of  Noah's  sacrifice ;  the  coming  down  to 
see  the  tower  of  Babel;  and  again  to  see  the  state  of  Sodom,  in 
xviii.  20, 21 ;  and  more  questionably  God's  tempting  Abraham— 
these  are  the  true  instances  of  anthropomorphism  which  the 
Bishop  has  added  to  those  contained  in  ii-iii.  Against  these  the 
Bishop  mentions  the  Elohistic  representations  of  remembering 
Noah,  Abraham,  etc.,  making  a  covenant,  appointing  a  sign  of 
it,  with  other  instances.  But  he  adds  that  these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  obviously  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  others. 
The  difference,  however,  is  only  that  which  might  be  expected 
between  the  personal  and  more  generalised  conceptions  of  God. 

The  ascription  to  the  Jehovist  of  all  the  darker  parts  of  the 
history  is  mainly  rendered  possible  by  the  ascription  to  him  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  entire  book.  Yet  the  Elohistic  account 
of  the  deluge  and  the  wickedness  preceding  it,  and  the  intima- 
tion ascribed  to  the  Elohist  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  by  Divine  interposition,  wotdd  lead  us  to  conclude 
that,  if  Jehovism  had  not  designedly  predominated  in  the 
history  of  the  Patriarchs,  these  darker  traits  of  character  might 
have  been  found  in  as  Elohistic  a  connexion  as  the  earlier 
wickedness  of  mankind. 

The  Bishop  and  others  also  assign  to  the  Jehovist,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  non-Elohistic  parts,  all  indications  of  a  more  advanced 
civilisation,  such  as  the  use  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  musical 
instruments,  use  of  camels,  earrings,  and  servants.  Surely  there 
was  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites  when  these  things 

89 
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could  have  been  unknown  to  them,  or  more  or  less  nnosed  by 
them.  It  is  only  from  the  brevity  of  the  Elohistic  parts  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  customs  of  life,  and  to  the  social  intercourse 
of  mankind,  that  these  things  are  not  mentioned  in  them  ^  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  book. 

Building  of  houses  with  windows,  roof,  door,  is  also  said  to 
indicate  a  later  age,  such  as  Solomon's  time.  The  yeraes  in  the 
directions  for  the  building  of  the  ark,  which  speak  of  the 
window,  door,  etc.,  are  picked  out  from  the  Elohist's  part, 
and  given  to  the  Jehoyist  to  supply  a  defect  in  his  story ;  and 
so  the  Elohist  is  supposed  to  have  no  better  word  for  the  apart- 
ments to  be  made  in  the  ark  than  nests.  Plainly,  however,  this 
word  is  used  not  of  rooms,  as  in  the  English  Yersion,  but  of 
places  for  the  animals  to  rest  in.  This  word  nest  may  have 
been  adopted,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  birds  that  were 
to  have  been  taken  into  the  ark,  but  also  as  descriptive  of 
the  sort  of  lairs  that  should  be  made  for  the  other  animals. 
But  does  the  Bishop  really  mean  to  say  that  even  so  late  as 
Samuel's  time,  to  which  he  assigns  the  Elohistic  part,  these 
things  were  not  familiar  to  the  Israelites?  Or,  Imowing  the 
evidences  of  early  civilisation  of  the  very  high  order  that  pre- 
vailed in  Egypt,  to  say  nothing  of  Phoenicia  or  other  adjacent 
countries,  does  he  think  there  was  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Israelites,  in  reference  to  which  the  mention  of  any  of  those 
things  should  be  considered  an  anachronism?  That  they  were 
at  one  time  in  Egypt  is  not  denied;  and  even  at  the  period 
previous  to  the  descent  into  Egypt,  as  described  in  this  book, 
the  intercourse  for  traffic,  the  existence  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  would  have  rendered  nomadic  tribes  in  Palestine  and 
other  adjacent  countries  more  or  less  familiar  with  such  things, 
and  especially  with  articles  of  personal  ornament. 
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I.  We  haye  seen  from  lihe  foregoing  examination  of  the  entire 
book,  that  as  regards  the  names  of  God,  on  which  so  much  stress 
has  been  laid  in  this  discussion,  the  Alexandrian  translators  are 
by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  present  Hebrew  text.  The 
significance  of  this  £Eict  has  already  been  sufficiently  indicated, 
and  does  not  call  for  further  remark  here.  But  it  has  been 
shown  that  on  the  supposition  that  the  usage,  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  such  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
original  author  or  authors,  it  is  by  no  means  capricious,  or  such 
as  to  render  the  authorship  of  one  person  improbable. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  supposition  of  several 
authorship  is  not  based  on  this  usage  alone,  but  on  other  verbal 
peculiarities  which  have  been  supposed  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent authors,  whose  writings  it  is  maintained  have  been  put 
together  in  the  formation  of  the  book  as  it  exists  at  present.  The 
reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  peculi- 
arities as  evidences  of  the  point  in  ^dispute,  and  to  judge  whether 
an  artificial  importance  has  not  been  attached  to  them,  which 
vanishes  as  soon  as  they  are  closely  examined.  But  whatever 
value  they  may  be  thought  to  possess,  on  the  supposition  that 
we  now  possess  the  original  Hebrew  text,  the  weight  of  that 
value  would  be  seriously  impaired^  indeed,  it  may  be  said^ 
rendered  quite  worthless,  by  the  possibility  of  such  a  modernisa- 
tion of  dialect,  as  we  have  already  shown  to  be  by  no  means  im- 
probable. It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  original  text 
is  not  fairly  represented ;  but  conclusions  based  on  purely  verbal 
usages  are  rendered  quite  uncertain,  no  matter  with  what  care 
the  original  text  might  have  been  transformed  into  its  present 
state.     We  know  that  at  any  rate  a  transliteration  of  the  text 
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took  place  when  the  Chaldee  or  square  character  was  substituted 
for  the  earlier  PhcBnician  alphabet ;  and  this  was  likely  to  have 
affected  the  text  in  many  cases  through  the  misreading  tf 
siihilar  letters,  and  that  more  especially  where  numbers  were  con- 
cerned. In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said  in  showing 
that  the  change  was  probably  not  confined  to  an  alteration  of  the 
literal  character^  we  need  here  only  quote  what  Warburton  has  said 
on  this  subject.  Speaking  of  the  cases  in  which  the  occurrence 
of  words  add  phrases  more  modern,  than  the  age  to  which  a 
writing  purports  to  belong,  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  forgery,  he  says,  "  In  public  and  practical  writings 
of  law  and  religion,  this  would  be  found  a  very  fallacious  test : 
it  was  the  matter  only  which  was  regarded  here.  And,  as  the 
matter  respected  the  whole  people,  it  was  of  importance  that 
the  words  and  phrases  should  be  neither  obscure,  ambiguous, 
nor  equivocal :  this  would  necessitate  alterations  in  the  style, 
both  as  to  words  and  phrases.  Hence  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
answer,  which  commentators  give  to  the  like  objection  against 
the  Pentateuch,  is  founded  in  good  sense,  and  fully  justiEied 
by  the  solution  here  attempted.  The  religion,  law,  and  history 
of  the  Jews  were  incorporated ;  and  consequently,  it  was  the 
concern  of  everyone  to  understand  the  Scriptures.  Nor  doth 
the  superstitious  regard,  well  known  to  have  been  long  paid  to 
the  iffords,  and  even  letters  of  Scripture,  at  all  weaken  the  force 
of  this  argument :  for  that  superstition  arose  but  from  the  time 
when  the  Masoret  doctors  fixed  the  reading,  and  added  the 
vowel  points.  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  the  subject  afforded 
me,  to  touch  upon  this  matter,  because  it  is  the  only  argument 
of  moment  urged  by  Spinosa,  Against  the  antiquity  of  the 
Pentateuch"^ 

II.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  after  the  parts  supposed  to  have 
been  of  purely  Elohistic  origin  have  been  abstracted,  there  still 
remains  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  entire  book ;  and  this 
larger  part  presents  the  same  interchange  of  the  names  Jehovah 

>  Diiine  Legation,  Book  II.,  Sect.  3. 
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and  Elohim^  with  as  little  to  account  for  it,  as  characterises  the 
book  in  its  present  integrity.  Whatever  difficulties  as  regards 
the  whole  that  interchange  occasions,  the  like  have  still  to  be 
encountered  in  this  residual  and  greater  portion. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  supposed  original 
narrative  of  the  Elohist,  though  copious  in  its  earlier  part,  is,  as 
regards  the  greater  part  of  the  history,  a  mere  abstract  or  out- 
Ime  of  the  briefest  possible  kind.  That  from  a  writing  charac- 
terised by  such  copiousness  of  style  and  admitted  redundancy  of 
narration,  a  redundancy  not  corrected  in  parts  of  either  Elohist 
or  Jehovist  by  the  separation,  it  should  be  possible  to  pick  out 
sufficient  intimations  direct  or  allusive,  to  make  when  added  to 
certain  other  larger  portions,  which  the  usage  in  regard  ta  the 
names  of  God  and  other  supposed  distinctive  resemblances  cause 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Elohist,  a  tolerably  complete  and  con- 
sistent abstract  of  the  history,  and  yet  still  to  leave  a  l»:etty  com- 
plete and  consistent  residue,  is  what  might  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated.  The  likelihood  that  such  an  abstract  should  be 
possible  produces  of  itself  already  a  very  considerable  abatement 
firom  the  force  of  this,  as  an  argument  in  favoxir  of  the  diversity 
of  the  authorship. 

When  the  Elohistic  narrative,  as  thus  separated  firom  the 
whole,  is  compared  with  the  residue,  one  very  suspicious  circum- 
stance is,  that  each  narrative  is  found  deficient  in  very  im- 
portant matters,  and  these  are  matters  that  would  scarcely 
have  been  omitted  from  either  as  independent  narratives.  Thus 
while  the  Elohistic  narrative  traces  the  descendants  of  Adam  to 
Noah,  the  Jehovistic  has  no  such  descent,  although  it  does  trace 
the  descendants  of  Gain  through  several  generations.  That  this 
is  only  a  different  form  of  the  same  genealogy  is  a  most  unjusti- 
fiable assumption,  which  still  would  leave  the  genealogy  incom- 
plete, as  it  does  not  connect  the  Lamech,  with  whose  children  it 
concludes,  with  Noah,  whose  father  according  to  the  other 
account  was  of  that  name.  Again,  while  the  Elohistic  narrative 
traces  the  descent  firom  Noah  through  Shem  to  Abraham,  the 
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Jehoyistic  acooimty  though  giTing  the  descendants  of  Noah's 
sons  in  general,  gives  no  descent  from  Shem  in  the  line  to 
Abraham  beyond  Feleg  the  son  of  Eber.  Then  the  Elohistio 
account  alone  has  the  institution  of  circumcision,  which  was  of 
so  much  importance  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  race  that  some 
allusion  to  it  at  any  rate  could  not  £eu1  to  hare  occurred  in  the 
JehoYistic  narratiye,  since  according  to  the  theory  it  was  not 
the  plan  pursued  by  the  compiler  to  avoid  repetitions,  the 
occurrence  of  which  in  the  combined  narrative  is  one  of  the  great 
pretexts  for  its  disruption.  The  portion  left  after  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  Elolustic  story  is  also  rich  in  matter  of  moment  not 
touched  on  at  all  in  the  abstracted  part.  The  larg^iess,  how- 
ever, of  this  residuary  portion,  as  compared  with  Ijie  separated 
passages,  makes  this  less  significant ;  only  it  could  hardly  have 
happened  that  the  Elohistic  story  should  have  no  account  what- 
ever of  some  matters,  such  as  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
descent  into  Egypt,  of  which  it  is  quite  destitute. 

But  however  this  cause  of  suspicion  against  the  correctness  of 
the  theory  may  be  met  by  the  all^;ation,  that  in  some  cases  where 
the  separate  histories  coincided  too  closely  in  their  representations 
of  the  same  fiicts,  to  allow  of  their  being  presented  as  different 
transactions  in  the  combined  history,  the  statements  of  one  or 
the  other  were  omitted  by  the  compiler,  this  allegation  will  not 
meet  the  next  suspicious  circumstance  that  is  apparent  on  the 
comparison  of  the  two  portions.  That  is  the  fact,  that  while 
each  is  very  full  in  its  narration  of  some  particulars,  and 
extremely  meagre  in  its  reference  to  others,  it  happens  to  be 
exactly  in  the  very  cases  in  which  one  is  full  and  minute,  that 
the  other  is  bald  and  fragmentary,  often  when  the  one  makes  a 
distinct  statement^  the  other  having  only  a  bare  allusion.  This 
is  just  what  might  be  expected  to  be  the  result  of  the  picking 
of  one  story  out  of  another,  which  in  its  integrity  was  equably 
copious,  but  did  not  supply  materials  sufficient  for  a  doable 
narrative,  each  member  of  which  should  be  uniformly  copious 
in  its  details.    This  aspect  of  the  separated  narrations  is  of  too 
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mnoh  significance,  in  regard  to  the  present  discussion,  to  be  passed 
oyer  without  the  instances  in  which  it  shows  itself  being  more 
particularly  displayed. 

The  first  instance  of  this  kind  which  may  be  noticed  is  in  the 
history  of  the  deluge.  A  glance  at  the  separated  narratives  as 
already  presented  to  the  reader  will  show,  that  while  the  Elo- 
histic  account  of  this  event,  and  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  IS  very  full  and  particular,  the  Jehovistic  is  brief  and 
fragmentary.  And  if  we  consider  how  small  a  proportion  the 
Elohistic  part  in  its  whole  extent  bears  to  the  residuum,  this 
comparative  brevity  of  the  Jehovistic  story  of  the  deluge  seems 
still  more  out  of  due  proportion. 

Passing  now  to  the  history  of  Abraham,  we  find  his  departure 
from  Haran  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command,  his  arrival  in 
Canaan  and  early  wanderings  there,  with  various  important 
particulars,  set  out  fully  in  the  Jehovistic  narrative  contained  in 
chapters  zii.  to  xiv.  Now  in  reference  to  all  this  the  Elohistic 
story  is  as  brief  and  imperfect  as  possible.  The  first  mention  of 
Abitiham's  dq)arture  from  Haran  is  only  given  in  the  form 
of  an  allusion,  and  the  entire  is  comprised  in  these  brief  notices 
following : — ^xii.  4, 5, "  Abram  was  seventy  and  five  years  old  at 
his  departure  from  Haran.  And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife, 
and  Lot  his  brother's  son,  and  all  their  substance  that  they  had 
gathered,  and  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran,  to  go 
into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they 
came ;''  xiiL  6,  ^'  And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them,  that 
they  might  dwell  together:  for  their  substance  was  great,  so 
that  they  could  not  dwell  together ; "  v.  11,  '*  And  they  separated 
themselves  the  one  from  the  other ;"  v.  12,  *'  Abram  dwelled  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain." 
These  latter  portions  relating  to  Lot's  separation  from  Abraham 
may  be  particularly  compared  with  the  full  and  explicit  account 
of  the  same  event,  and  the  choice  ofiered  to  Lot,  and  made  by 
him,  as  set  out  in  the  Jehovistic  account.  The  latter,  however, 
is  made  to  attribute  the  separation  to  an  imexplained  dispute 
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between  the  herdmeiiy  while  the  briefer  Elohistic  story  tells  the 
cause  of  the  dispute.  All  the  Divine  promises  to  Abraham,  up  to 
the  end  of  ch.  xvi.,  as  contained  in  the  Jehovistic  history,  are  also 
comprised  in  the  Elohistic  account  in  the  brief  and  imconnected 
statement  in  xv.  1,  '*  After  these  things  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  Abram  in  a  vision  'saying,  Fear  not,  Abram,  I  am 
thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward."  And  even  to  give 
this  much  to  the  Elohist,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
original  reading  has  been  corrupted,  and  Jehovah  substituted 
for  Elohim,  a  supposition  which,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
has  also  to  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  ch.  xvii. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  particulars  recorded  in  ch.  xvi* 
respecting  Abraham's  connexion  with  Hagar,  her  flight  from 
Sarah,  her  return,  and  the  birth  of  IshmaeL  These  particulars 
are  fully  described  in  their  various  circumstances,  but  the 
'Elohist  has  only  this  brief  mention  of  so  important  a  part  of 
the  history : — v.  3,  "  And  Sarai  Abram's  wife  took  Hagar  her 
maid,  the  Egyptian,  after  Abram  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  gave  her  to  her  husband  Abram  to  be  his  wife ;'' 
f .  16, 17,  *'  And  Abram  caUed  his  son's  name,  which  Hagar  bare, 
IshmaeL  And  Abram  was  fourscore  and  six  years  old,  when 
Hagar  bare  Ishmael  to  Abram.''  And  even  here  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  birth  of  Ishmael  is  only  indirectly  mentioned, 
with  evident  allusion  to  some  previous  direct  statement. 

Then  again  the  residual  history  has  a  very  full  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  of  the  circumstances 
attending  Lot's  deliverance,  while  the  Elohist  has  only  this  brief 
allusive  reference  to  these  particulars,  as  if  already  fully  men- 
tioned, xix.  29,  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  Gt)d's  destroying  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  that  Otoi  rem^nbered  Abraham,  and  sent  Lot 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  overthrow,  in  overthrowing  the  cities  in 
the  which  Lot  dwelt." 

In  like  manner  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  but  very  briefly,  and  in 
the  form  of  an  allusion,  described  in  the  Elohistic  narrative, 
while  it  is  fully  set  out  in  the  other  portion.    The  Elohisf  s 
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statement  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  sucli  cardinal  importance  is 
as  follows : — xxi.  2,  *'  And  Sarali  conceived  ....  at  the  set  time 
of  which  God  had  spoken  to  him.  And  Abraham  called  the 
name  of  his  son  that  was  bom  unto  him,  whom  Sarah  bare  to 
him,  Isaac;''  v.  4,  6,  ''And  Abraham  circumcised  his  son 
Isaac/'  etc. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Elohistic  narrative  has  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  the  change  of  the  names  of  Abram  and 
Sarai  to  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  ch.  xvii.,  while  the  remaining 
narrative  has  no  express  mention  of  this  change  at  all,  but 
quietly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  adopts  the  new  names  from 
that  chapter  out.     • 

The  Elohist  has  a  particular  account  of  Sarah's  death,  the 
purchase  of  a  burying  place,  and  her  burial  by  Abraham,  in 
ch.  xxiii.,  these  matters  filling  the  entire  chapter.  The  remaining 
history,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  direct  mention  of  Sarah's  death 
and  burial  at  all,  but  just  assumes  her  death  as  well-known,  at 
the  close  of  ch.  xxiv.,  where  it  is  said,  v.  67,  that  Isaac,  when 
married  to  B.ebekah,  brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent, 
and  "was  comforted  after  his  mother."  In  like  manner  the 
Elohist  in  xxv.  7-11  describes  at  full  length  the  death  and 
burial  of  Abraham  himself.  But  the  residual  history  has  no 
mention  of  that  event  at  all,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  thought 
implied  in  the  bestowal  of  all  his  possessions  on  Isaac,  and  the 
sending  away  of  the  sons  of  his  concubines  "  while  he  yet  lived," 
V.  6,  6. 

The  Jehovistic  narrative  has  full  particulars  respecting  the 
marriage  of  Isaac  and  Bebekah,  while  the  Elohist  barely  alludes 
to  this  event  in  xxv.  20  :  "  And  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  in  his 
taking  Rebekah  to  wife,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  the  Syrian,  of 
Fadan*Aram,  the  sister  of  Laban  the  Syrian,"  all  this  being 
referred  to  as  if  already  mentioned.  And  he  is  equaUy  brief  in 
his  allusion  to  the  birth  of  Isaac's  sons,  while  this  is  fully  set  out 
in  the  other  portion.  '  All  the  Elohist  is  allowed  to  say  on  that 
subject  is,  that  "  Isaac  was  threescore  years  old  when  she  bare 
them." 
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The  Eloliist  has  in  xxvi.  26-33  a  particular  account  of  the 
covenant  between  Abimdech  and  Isaac^  which  gave  rise  to  the 
name  of  the  well  at  Beersheba.  All  that  the  other  portion  has 
in  reference  to  this  is^  that  "  he  came  to  Beersheba,  and  there 
Isaac's  servants  digged  a  well/'  v.  23-25.  In  the  larger  Mo- 
histic  account,  however,  the  well  is  referred  to  as  already 
digged :  *'  Isaac's  servants  told  him  concerning  the  well  which 
they  had  digged,"  v.  32. 

The  minute  and  copious  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  Jacob's  departure  to  Haran,  of  his  marriages  and  stay  in 
that  country,  and  his  return  again  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  is 
represented  in  the  Elohistic  narrative  by  the  few  verses,  xxviii. 
1-5,  in  which  Isaac  sends  him  to  Padan- Aram  to  take  a  wife 
there;  and  again  in  xrxL  18,  when  it  is  said  that  ''he  carried 
away  all  his  cattle  and  all  his  goods  that  he  had  gotten,  the 
cattle  of  bis  getting  which  he  had  gotten  in  Padan- Aram,  for 
to  go  to  Isaac  his'father  in  the  land  of  Canaan."  And  aU  the 
circumstances  immediately  consequent  on  his  return,  occupying 
several  chapters  following,  are  by  the  Elohist  summed  up  in 
the  statement  of  xxxv.  9,  that  ''God  appeared  unto  Jacob 
when  he  came  out  of  Padan- Aram  and  blessed  him,"  with  the 
following  verses  to  the  end  of  15,  describing  the  change  of  his 
name  to  Israel,  the  promise  of  the  land,  the  setting  up  of  the 
pillar,  and  the  giving  of  the  name  of  Bethel  to  the  place  where 
Qoi  appeared,  these  particulars  being  regarded  as  the  Elohist's 
account  of  matters  told  also  by  the  Jehovist,  which  in  the 
conjoined  narrative  appear  as  quite  different  events. 

In  the  midst  of  this  brief  abstract,  however,  we  find  at  the 
close  of  ch.  XXXV,  the  Elohist's  account  of  Jacob's  return  to  his 
father  Isaac,  the  age,  the  death,  and  the  burial  of  Isaac  set  out 
particularly,  while  the  fuller  residual  history  has  no  mention 
at  all  of  the  death  of  Isaac,  except  so  far  as  it  appears  in  Esau's 
anticipation  of  it  long  before  in  xxvii.  41.  Also  in  xxxvi.  6-8 
the  Elohist  is  given  a  particidar  account  of  Esau's  departure 
with  all  his  family  and  possessions  from  the  face  of  Jacob,  and  of 
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liis  settlement  in  Seir  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
land  to  bear  them  both.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining 
history  has  no  more  partictdar  mention  of  Esau's  settlement  in 
Seir  than  the  remarks  in  xxxii.  3,  that  Jacob  sent  to  Esau  to 
Seir,  the  country  of  Edom ;  in  xxxiii.,  that  Esau  returned  on 
his  way  to  Seir ;  and  in  zxxvi.  9  the  heading  of  ^^  The  generations 
of  Esau  in  Seir/'  all  these  being  mere  incid^ital  allusions  to  his 
settlement  there. 

And  now,  though  the  remaining  portion  of  the  book  is  so  full 
in  its  several  particulars  relating  to  the  history  of  «toseph,  the 
&mily  of  Judah,  the  descent  into  Egypt  of  Jacob  and  the 
Patriarchs,  and  the  subsequent  events  until  the  death  of  Joseph, 
a  very  few  verses  contain  all  that  in  a  most  meagre  and  imcon- 
nected  form  the  Elohist  is  permitted  to  tell  of  these  important 
matters.  In  xlvi.  6,  7  he  tells,  in  an  abrupt  and  disjointed 
manner,  that  Jacob,  with  all  his  goods  that  he  had  gotten  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  with  all  his  family,  went  down  into 
Egypt,  no  reason  being  assigned  for  this  migration,  nor  any 
circumstance  mentioned  that  led  to  it.  Then  in  xlvii.  11  he  has 
the  words,  ''and  he  gave  them  a  possession  in  the  land  of 
Egypt; "  in  27,  "and  they  had  possessions  therein,  and  grew 
and  multiplied  exceedingly ;''  while  in  28  he  tells  the  length  of 
time  that  Jacob  lived  in  Egypt,  and  the  whole  number  of  his 
years.  In  xlviii  3-7  Jacob  tells  Joseph  how  God  appeared  to 
him  at  Lu2  and  promised  him  the  land  of  Canaan,  adopts  the 
two  sons  of  Joseph,  and  mentions  the  death  and  burial  of 
Eachel.  In  xlix.  29-33  he  gives  charge  respecting  his  burial 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  recounting  the  burial  there  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Bebekah,  and  his  own  burial  of  Leah 
there  also,  and  then  yields  up  the  ghost.  And,  finally,  in  1. 12, 13 
his  sons  fulfil  this  command  and  bury  him  in  t|ie  field  Ephron, 
the  description  of  the  burying  place  being  there,  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  recited  with  a  prolixity  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
baldness  of  the  narrative  in  general. 

Thus  barren  has  the  Elohist's  narrative  become  towards  its 
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dose,  notwitliBtandiiig  its  frequent  fulness  in  the  earlier  parts, 
and  its  preponderating  copiousness  of  narration  at  the  com- 
mencement. The  alternations  of  full  and  meagre  narrative  in 
each  of  the  separated  histories,  and  the  frequent  brevity  of  each 
in  regard  to  particulars  on  which  the  other  is  fuU,  is  exactly 
what  would  be  likely  to  characterise,  when  separated  into  two 
distinct  narratives  by  the  mode  of  treatment  applied  to  this  book^ 
an  original  imbroken  narrative  equably  fuU  in  all  its  parts,  men- 
tioning matters  explicitly  in  one  place,  and  referring  to  the 
same  briefly,  and  often  indirectly,  in  another.  In  effecting  the 
separation,  advantage  is  taken  of  these  instances  of  repeated 
mention  and  indirect  allusion ;  the  direct  statements  serving  for 
one  of  the  severed  narratives^  and  the  references  and  allusions 
for  the  other,  vicibus  versia.  How  much  more  favourably  would 
the  theory  present  itself  to  us,  if  each  part  observed  an  equable 
fulness  throughout,  that  fulness  being  in  each  proportioned  to  its 
relative  size  as  compared  with  the  other.  The  real  state  of  the 
case  is  highly  unfavourable  to  the  probability  of  the  theory,  and 
strongly  confirms  the  original  unity  of  the  whole  book.^ 

It  is  true  that  after  the  Elohistic  narrative,  as  above  repre- 

^  The  following  references  indicate  the  passages  ascribed  to  the  Elobist  in  Br. 
Dayidson's  table : — 

Ch.  L  ii.  1-3.  Ch.  xvi.  3, 15,  except  first  clause,  16. 

V.  1-28,  to  "begat."  xvii.  xix.  29. 

29,  '*  Noah."  zxi.  2,  except  second  clause. 

80-32.  4, 6. 

▼i.  9-22.  xxiii.  xxt.  7-1 19  except  last  clanse. 
yii.  6,  7.  17,  20,  26,  last  clause. 

8,  except  **  clean,  and  of  beasts  xxvi.  26-33  first  clause,  84,  85. 
that  were  not  clean."  xxviiL  1-9. 

9,  11, 13-16  as  far  as  Elohim.  xxxi.  18. 

21,  24.  xxxT.  9,  except  '*  again." 

Till.  1,  2  to  end  of  second  clause.  15,  27,  except  **nnto  Mamre  " 

8  last  clanse.  and  last  clause,  28,  29. 

4,  the  dates.  xxxri.  6,  except "  to  a  conntrjr,"  7, 8. 

5,  13-19.  xxxTiL  1. 
ix.  1-17,  28.  xlyi.  6,  7. 

xi.  10-82.  xlyii.  11  second  clanse. 
xiL.4  last  half,  5.  27  last  half;  28. 

xiiL  6,  11  last  clanse.  xlviii.  3-7. 

12  two  first  clauses.  xlix.  29-33,  except  second  clause. 

XT.  1.  1.  12, 13. 
The  Bishop  modifies  these  references  by  a  few  subtractions  and  additions,  but  on 
the  whole  the  difference  is  but  slight. 
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Bented,  has  been  abstracted,  there  still  remains  in  the  residue 
much  Elohistic  matter,  which  the  partitionists  of  an  earlier  date 
would  have  assigned  to  the  original  Elohist,  and  which,  if  joined 
to  what  is  now  attributed  to  him,  might  have  considerably  modi- 
fied the  result  of  the  comparison  which  has  just  been  made.    But 
our  concern  is  not  with  the  theory  in  a  form  which  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  abandon,  but  in  the  form  in  which  its  advo- 
cates for  the  present  think  fit  to  present  it.    How  long  it  may 
retain  that  form  it  is  indeed  hard  to  predict.    As  in  regard  to 
sects  and  parties,  so  also  in  regard  to  questions  of  criticism,  the 
application  of  tests  and  discriminating  criterions  seldom  stops 
short  at  a  binary  division,  and  has  a  tendency  to  continued  sub- 
division.   Thus  it  has  been  with  the  documents  into  which  the 
book  of  Genesis  has  been  resolved.    The  critics  who  first  thought 
only  of  two  original  documents,  the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic, 
now  find  that  division  insufficient.  A  third  hiEts  been  now  marked 
ofi*,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hints  that  are  thrown  out  of  further 
subdivision.    With  regard  to  this  third  document  Davidson 
says,   ''How  have  traces  of  a  junior  Mohist  been  detected P 
Certain  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  belong  to  neither  of  the  two 
documents  exclusively,  but  present  peculiarities  resembling  both. 
Though  Elohim  occurs  in  them,  they  are  not  what  are  termed 
Elohistic.    Their  tone  and  manner  more  resemble  the  Jeho- 
vist's/'^    Taking  the  book  as  it  exists  in  its  integrity,  we  may 
justly  regard  these  passages  that  savour  of  both  as  evidences 
of  the  unity  of  the  entire.    The  varying  phases  of  a  writer's 
mind,  which  will  at  one  time  produce  one  peculiarity,  and  at 
another  time  another,  wiU  also  naturally  show  themselves  in 
iheir  intermediate  stages,  and  blend  both  peculiarities.    But 
when  the  extremes  have  been  separated,  it  is  impossible  to 
adjudicate  these  transitional  passages  fairly  between  the  two, 
and  nothing  remains  for  it  but  to  turn  them  over  to  a  third 
author.    The  whole  evidence  for  the  existence  of  this  third 
writer,  denominated  the  junior  Elohist  from  the  finequent  though 

*  I.,  p.  i4. 
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not  exclosiye  use  of  Elohim^  depends  on  tlie  preTious  partition 
between  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehoyist^  the  phenomena  which 
this,  portion  presents  being  easily  reconcileable  with  the  whole 
in  its  integtity,  as  it  contains  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish 
both  the  other  portions,  though  not  so  readily  with  either  of  the 
latter  in  their  separate  state.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  primitiye 
Elohist  is  in  general  too  brief  to  admit  any  very  diffusiye 
narratiye,  especially  in  regard  to  the  patriarchal  history,  to  be 
assigned  to  him.  Thus  Dayidson  says,  p.  44,  ''  The  history  of 
the  settlement  of  Jacob's  family  in  Egypt>  which  is  largely 
interwoyen  with  Elohistic  materials,  belongs  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  junior  Elohist.  This  is  shown  by  the  contenti?,  maimer, 
and  style.  The  narratiye  is  too  diffiise  and  minute  to  harmonise 
with  the  summary  notices  of  the  primitiye  Elohist,  imless  the 
occurrences  bore  a  particular  theocratic  and  legal  significance, 
which  they  do  not."  The  assumed  criterion  of  theocratic  and 
legal  significance  fails,  and  the  theory  is  modified  accordingly. 
The  necessity  which  exists  therefore  for  separating  so  much 
Elohistic  matter  from  the  primitiye  Elohistic  document,  when 
once  the  principle  of  separate  authorship  has  been  adopted, 
justifies  the  comparison  of  that  Elohistic  document  in  its  reduced 
form,  with  the  remaining  materials  contained  in  the  book,  which 
has  just  been  made. 

III.  Before  making  a  further  remark  on  the  book  in  its  general 
aspect,  as  partitioned  amongst  the  seyeral  supposed  authors — ^the 
Elohist,  the  Jehoyist,  the  junior  Elohist,  and  the  Eedactor, — ^it 
will  be  desirable  to  present  one  complete  table  of  the  parts 
assigned  to  each  in  the  order  of  their  succession  and  alternation, 
rather  than  separate  tables  of  the  parts  assigned  to  each,  such 
as  Dayidson  and  the  Bishop  of  Natal  haye  giyen. 

Table  of  Passages  assigned  to  the  several  Authors.^ 

Ch.  i.  ii.  1-3    *E.       Ch.  ii.  9-26,  ui.  1-21    J. 

4-9     J.  iii  22-24 R. 

9,     •*tree  of  life." R.  iv J. 

^  In  this  Tablfii  E.  stands  for  Elohist,  J.  for  Jehorist,  J.E.  for  junior  Mohist,  and 
E.  for  Redactor.    The  Bishop  of  Natal  greatly  mocQfies  this  table,*  rejecting  a 
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Ok.  v.   1-28,  to  "  begat" E, 

28, «« a  son."   R. 

29,  "Noah."  E. 

remainder B. 

80-32  B. 

vi.  1-3 R. 

4  lint  clause J. 

remainder R. 

5-8 J. 

9-22   E. 

vii.    1-6  J. 

6-8 E. 

8,   "clean,  and  of  beasts 

tbat  were  not  clean."..  R. 
9 E. 

10  J. 

11  E. 

12  ; J. 

13-16    E. 

16  faist  clause,  17 J. 

18-21    E. 

22,23 J. 

24,  viii.  1,  2  first  clause  E. 

Tiii.  2  second  clause,  3  first  clause...  J. 
3  second  clause E. 

4,  "the  ark  reeted."    J. 

dates E. 

"on  the  mountains,  etc.".. J. 

6  E. 

6^12 J. 

13-19     E. 

20-22 J. 

ix.    1-17 E. 

18,  to  "  Japheth" J. 

last  clause    R. 

19   J. 

20-27 R. 

28,29 E. 

X.     1-6  first  clause J. 

5,  "every — tongue," R. 

remainder — 8  first  clause... J*. 

8  second  clause   R. 

9-20  to  "families" J. 

20,  " after  their  tongues,"  ...R. 

remainder J. 

21 R. 

22-26,  to  "Pcleg"  J. 

26  next  clause   R. 

last  clause — 31  as  far  as 

"families"  J. 

31,  "  after  their  tongues,"    . .  .R. 

remainder,  32  J. 

xi.    1-9  R. 

10-32 E. 

131. 1-4  to  "with  him" J. 


Ch.  xiL  4  last  dause,  6  E. 

6-20,  xiu.  1-6 J. 

xiii.  6  ;..E, 

7-U  to"east"   J. 

1 1  last  clause,  12  to  "  plaoe  "..E. 

12  last  clause,  13-18,  xIt.   ...J. 
XT.  1 E. 

2-21,  XTi.  1   J. 

8  •. E. 

4-14 J. 

16  first  clause  R. 

remaindei^  16,  xviL    £. 

XYiii  xix.  1-28   J. 

xix.  29 B. 

30-38  R, 

XX.     1-17   J.E. 

18 J. 

xxi.    1 J.E. 

2  fint  clause    E. 

second  clause J. 

last  dause £. 

V        •••••••.•..•.....•.•••••.••.•.V*  Jul. 

4-6  E. 

6-7   J.E. 

8-9  R. 

10-16, 17  first  clause J.E. 

17  second  clause  R. 

remainder,    18-20     to 

grew       ...•••••. •••..•V  .JSi. 

20  remamder J. 

21-34,  xxii.  1-18 J.E. 

xxii.  14-18  J. 

20-24  J. 

xxui E. 

xxiv.  1-67,  except  last  clause  ...J. 

67  last  clause ..,.R. 

XXT.   1-6 J. 

7-11  to  "Isaac" E. 

11  last  clause  J.E. 

12-16  .....J. 

17  E. 

18-19  J. 

20  .,.„.. E. 

21-26  to"  Jacob"'"'."V.'.V...^ 

26  last  clause  E. 

27,28  J. 

29-34,  xxvi.  1-6 R. 

7-12  R, 

13-14  to  "servants"  J.E. 

14  last  clause,  16  R. 

16-17    J.E. 

18 R. 


separate  compiler  altogether,  and  giving  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  to 
the  Jehovist  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  present  argument  to  give  the  Bishojp's  table, 
as  it  is  mainly  directed  against  the  more  complex  subdivision.  This  table  is  formed 
fipom  that  of  Dr.  Davidson,  who  gives  Boehmer  as  his  prindpal  authority  for  it. 
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Ch.  xxvi.  19-22    J.E. 

28,24  R, 

26  to  "these" J.E. 

last  clause R. 

26-38  first  clause    £. 

last  clause R. 

34,  35  E. 

zxTii.  1-46 J. 

46  R. 

xzTiii.  1-9  E. 

18-16 R. 

17-22 J.E. 

xxix.  xzx.  1-13  J. 

XXX.    14-16    R. 

17-40  first  clause     J. 

40  second  and  third R. 

remainder,  41-43  and 
xxxi.  1 J. 

2 J.E. 

3 J. 

10 R. 

11  first  clause J.E. 

remainder,  .12 R. 

13-17  first  clause J.E. 

17  second  clause J. 

18 E. 

19  first  clause J.E. 

second  clause J. 

^v  ........................... ...V  .J&« 

21-23,  to  "journey"  J. 

28,  thence  to  "him"  J.E. 

"in  the  mount  Gilead"..R. 

24 J.E. 

26,  26  first  clause    J. 

26  remainder ...J.E. 

27 J. 

aO,  Jtv      ....................... .V  .X2t. 

30,  31  first  clause J. 

31  remainder J.E. 

32-87    J. 

38-41  fint  clause J.E. 

41  intermediate  part  R. 

last  clause,  42 J.E. 

43-46    J. 

46^8  first  clause J.E.« 

48       remainder,      60     to 

"daughters"  R. 

60  remainder   .J. 

61,  to  "heap" J.E. 

to  "pUlar"   R. 

last  clause,  62  to  "wit* 

ness"  J.E. 

62,  thence  to  "pillar"  R; 

thence  to  "heap" J.E. 

"and  this  pillar" R. 

remainder  J.E. 

63,  to  "us" J. 

lastclause,64to"  hread"J.£. 

64  last  clause,  66  first J. 


Ch.  xxxi.  56  intermediate  part  J.E. 

last  clause J. 

*  *  Mi.      X"*«        ..............  a  ••.......v  .JBl« 

3-21 J. 

22  first  clause    B. 

intermediate  part J. 

33  last  clause J.E. 

23  first  clause    R. 

remainder .......J. 

24  first  clause   B. 

second  clause   J.E. 

26  R. 

26-31  first  cUiuse  J.E. 

31  last  clause,  32 R. 

xxxiiL    1-16   J. 

17 R. 

18  firstclause J. 

to  "Aram"  B. 

last  clause J. 

19     R. 

20,  xxxiv.  1,  to  "  out"    ...J. 

xxxiT.    1  concluding  words  R. 

2,  to  "  saw  her"   J. 

remainder R. 

3,  4 J. 

6 R. 

6 J. 

7 R. 

8-13,  to  "said"    J. 

13  last  clause R. 

14-18  J. 

19     R. 

20-26  first  clause J. 

26  remainder,  27    R. 

28-80   J. 

81,  xxxT.  1-4 R. 

XXXT.    6  J. 

6,  7,  to  "him"  J.E. 

7  remainder,  8 R. 

9,  to  "Jacoh" E. 

"again"  R. 

refaiainder — 16 E. 

16  first  clause R. 

remainder— 20     first 
clause J. 

20  second  clause R. 

21 J. 

itlir-tfi      *......  •.•..•.••...■*«P  .IS* 

27,  to  "lather" E. 

"  unto  Mamre" J. 

thence  to  "Hehron".  .£. 

last  clause .....J. 

28,29 J.E. 

XXXTL    1.. R. 

2,to"Anoh"   J.E. 

"  daughter  of  Ziheon  ".B. 

"  the  HiTite,"  8-6...J Jl. 
6,  as  far  as  "  went" E. 

"  to  a  country  "    R. 

remainder — 8    K 

9 R. 
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Gh.  XZXTi.  10 ....J. 

11-14    J.E. 

U'lS,  as  far  as  <*  Jaalam  "  J. 

18,  **  duke  Korali" E. 

19  two  first  olauses J. 

lastolause — 28  J.E. 

29,  80  K. 

31-43    J. 

xxxyii.   1......^ E. 

2 J. 

3,  to  "age"   J.E. 

lastclaiise  J. 

4-10   J.E. 

11  first  clause ,...J. 

second,  l4,to*<again"  J.E. 

14,  thence  to  "Hebron"...R. 

last  clause,  18  to  **off"J.£. 

18  second  clause H. 

last  clause  J. 

19-22,  to  "  upon  him".  J.E. 

22  remainder  R. 

23  first  clause  J.E. 

last  clause  J. 

24-28.  to  "pit" J.E. 

28  next  clause ,.J. 

last— 31 J.E. 

32  first  clause  J. 

remainder,  33  to  "said**  J. 
33,  thence  to  "him"  ...J.E. 

last  clsuse— 36  J. 

35    last    clause,    36,    to 

"Egypt" J.E. 

36,  "unto  Potiphar" R. 

remainder   J.E. 

xxxviii.  xxxix.  1  to  "  Potiphar  "  .  J. 

xxxix.   1,  "officer — ^guard," R.  * 

remainder — 20,     "  to 

"prison" J. 

20,  "place -bound"  R. 

last  clause— 23  J. 

xl.    1-3  first  clause     J.B. 

3  remainder R. 

4. 6,  to  "bound" J.E. 

6,  "in  the  prison" R. 

6.7,  to  "were"    J.E. 

7,  "with  him"   R. 

8-16  first  clause J.B. 

16  remainder     R. 

16-23,  xli.  1,  to  "dreamed ".J.E. 

xli.    1     last    clause,    2-6,    to 

"behold"    R. 

6    remainder,    6-14,   to 

Josepn    •.•..■•■••■•..... .J. JS. 

14  "and— hastily"   J. 

thence  to  "raiment" R. 

l|ist  clause,  16  to  "dream"  J. 

15  reminder- 17  first  clause  J.E. 

17  remainder,  18-21 J. 

22, "  and" R. 


Oh.  xli.  22  remainder— 24fir8tolaii8oJ.E. 

24  remainder    R. 

26  first  clause... J.E. 

seoond  clause  R. 

remainder J. 

26  first  clause    R. 

second  clause    J.E. 

last  clause,  27,  to  "  years  "  R. 

27  remainder J.E. 

28-31 J. 

32  R. 

33    J. 

34  two  first  clauses    J.E. 

last  clause J. 

36  first  clause...^ J.E. 

second  J. 

last J.E. 

36-38 J. 

39  first  clause .J.E. 

remainder........ ...J. 

40  first  clause J.E. 

remainder — 42,  to  "  hand  ".J. 

42  remainder,  43    J.E. 

44    J. 

46    J.E. 

46,  47 J. 

48    J.E. 

49    J. 

60-62 J.E. 

63,  64,  to  "said" J. 

64  remainder J.E. 

65-67,  xlii.  1-6 J. 

xlii.   6  two  first  clauses R. 

remainder   J.E. 

7  three  clauses    J. 

remainder ~0,   to    "said 

unto  them" J.E. 

9,  "ye  are  spies," J. 

last  clause,  10 J.E. 

11 J. 

12 J.E. 

13-20    J. 

21-23    J.E. 

24-38,  xliii J. 

xliv.  1,  2 R. 

3-34,  xlv.  1 J. 

4-28 J. 

xlvi.   1-5  first  clause R. 

6  remainder    J. 

6,7 E. 

8-12,  to"Zarah" J.E. 

12  remainder  R. 

13-27 J.JE. 

28>34,  xlTii.  1-11  first  clause  J. 

xlvii.  11  second  clause  £. 

remainder — 27,       to 

"Goehen"    J, 

27  remainder,  28  E. 

29-31,  xlTiii.  1  first  clause  .R. 

40 
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Ch.  xlviii.  1  remainder,  2    J.E.      Ch.  zlTiii.  21,  22,  xlix.  1-28,  to  <<imto 

3-5,  to  "mine" E.  them"  J. 

5,  **  as  Reuben  and  Simeon"  K.  xUx.  28  remainder R. 

last  danse— -7' E.  29-33  first  clause  E.  • 

8,9  J.  88  second  clause J.E. 

10,  to  "see" J.E.  remainder    E. 

remainder,  11  J.  1.    l-ll    R. 

12  first  clause    R,  12-13    E. 

second  clause    J.  14 R. 

13,  14 J.E.  16-21 J. 

16-19 J.  22,  to  "house" ...J.E. 

20   J.E.  remainder,  23 J. 

24-26    R. 

Now,  if  tlie  reader  will  take  the  pains  to  scan  the  columns  of 
the  foregoing  table,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  book  that  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  brief 
passages,  single  yerses,  sentences,  clauses,  and  phrases  of  one  or 
two  words,  interlaced  and  interwoven,  as  picked  in  varying  alter- 
nations from  the  several  documents,  which  are  alleged  to  have  been 
made  use  of  by  the  laborious  compiler  of  this  tessellated  work.   In 
all  there  are  370  alternations  of  authorship,  and  of  these  155  are 
in  length  less  than  two  verses,  very  many  much  smaller.     The 
task,  which  the  Redactor  is  thus  imagined  to  have  set  himself, 
was  very  different  from  that  which  the  modem  critics  have 
accomplished  in  their  analysis  and  resolution  of  the  book  as  it 
came  into  their  hands.     Having  assumed  certain  tests  and 
criteria  of  authorship,  whether  fallacious  or  not,  they  had  only 
to  apply  these  tests  as  they  went  along,  and  then  to  classify  the 
separated  parts  accordingly.     The  admitted  copiousness,  and 
even  redundancy  of  narration,  favoured  this  operation,  and 
helped  the  formation  of  distinct  narratives  out  of  the  separated 
materials.    Whatever  did  not  fit  conveniently  into  any  of  these 
in  their  separated  state,  it  was  easy  to  ascribe  to  the  compiler 
himself;  and  whenever  a  want  of  connexion,  or  a  serious  omis- 
sion  of  particulars  that  ought  to  have  been  specified,  presented 
itself  in  these  separated  documents,  it  was  easy  also  to  imagine 
an  omission  by  the  Eedactor  of  what  he  did  not  want  in  dupli- 
cate, and  could  not  convert  into  narratives  of  different  events, 
or  to  suppose  that  he  altered  the  grammatical  structure  to  suit 
his  combined  performance.    But  when  he  went  to  work,  he 
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must  have  had  the  documents  before  him  in  their  separate  and 
severally  unbroken  continuity.  What  he  would  have  been 
likely  to  have  done  in  such  a  case  was  to  adopt  one,  the  most 
complete  perhaps,  as  the  basis  of  his  operation ;  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  introduced  longer  portions  of  the  others,  just  as 
he  found  them,  into  the  places  to  which  they  were  obviously 
adapted;  and  with  regard  to  the  remainder,  he  would  have 
supplied  from  it,  in  his  own  words,  whatever  was  deficient 
in  that  which  he  adopted  as  the  groimd  work,  or  he  would, 
using  the  particulars  supplied  by  all  as  his  materials,  have 
written  from  himself  a  complete  and  continuous  narrative. 
If  the  theory  was  presented  to  us  in  this  form,  then  the 
compiler  would  in  fact  have  been  an  original  author,  and 
the  only  question  would  be  as  to  his  age  and  name.  There 
would  have  been  no  antecedent  impossibility  that  Moses  himself 
might  have  proceeded  in  this  way,  any  more  than  that  the  three 
first  Evangelists,  having  in  memory,  as  seems  most  probable, 
some  protevangelium,  or  statement  of  Gospel  history  drawn  up 
for  use  in  the  congregations,  should  have  interwoven  the  same 
in  their  own  fuller  narrations.  The  application  of  the  tests, 
however,  does  not  suit  such  a  form  of  the  theory,  and  a 
compiler  is  therefore  supposed  to  have  set  about  breaking  up 
the  several  documents  into  minute  fragments,  and  then  to  have 
pieced  and  patched  these  together  into  a  continuous  narrative. 
That  any  one  should  have  attempted  this  operation  would  imply 
such  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  mere  letter  of  the  several 
documents,  as  is  contradicted  bv  the  freedoms  which  this  com- 
piler  is  supposed  to  have  taken  not  only  with  the  sense,  which 
he  must  often  have  altered,  but  even  with  the  letter  itself  in 
many  cases.  That  any  one  should  have  undertaken  such  a  task 
is  what  may  well  seem  incredible  to  one  accustomed  to  form  his 
opinion  on,  at  least,  a  reasonable  amount  of  probability.  Th^s 
remark,  indeed,  is  far  more  applicable  to  the  complex  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  book  adopted  in  the  table  we  have  just 
given,  than  to  the  more  simple  partition  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  ^ 
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but  it  does  apply  with  rery  considerable  force  to  it  also,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  second  Elohist  was  a  different  writer  fipom 
the  Jehovist,  who  subsequently  interwove  the  two  Elohists 
with  his  own  additions.  It  applies,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  second 
Elohist's  portions  extend. 

That  the  author  of  the  entire  book  in  its  present  state 
might  not  unreasonably  be  admitted  to  have  incorporated 
a  previously  existing  document,  like  that  which  forms  the 
vertebral  column  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  is  what  no  one 
would  feel  any  disposition  to  question,  if  only  the  evidences 
of  such  an  earlier  document  were  sufficiently  clear,  as  they 
certainly  are  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels.  The  absence  of  evidence 
sufficient  to  sustain  this  supposition,  as  regards  the  Elohistic 
document  supposed  by  some  to  be  embodied  by  a  later  Jehovist^ 
has  been  sufficiently  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  examination. 
The  supposition  of  a  later  introduction  of  certain  Jehovistic 
and  other  passages  by  the  writer  himself  may,  perhaps,  claim  a 
greater  degree  of  probability ;  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  book  in  its  present  state,  if 
the  considerations  already  brought  before  the  reader  have  any 
weight.  The  fifth  chapter,  which  is  the  proper  sequel  of  the 
introductory  passage  ending  with  ii.  3,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  originally  intended  as  the  first  of  the  principal  sections 
following  the  Exordium,  having  the  more  formal  title,  "  This  is 
the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam,"  may  have  been  com- 
posed in  immediate  connexion  with  that  commencing  passage. 
Then  the  intervening  portion,  so  different  in  its  representation 
of  the  process  of  creation,  may  have  been  introduced  by  the 
author  at  a  subsequent  period ;  only  in  such  case  the  reference 
to  iii.  17  in  v.  29  must  have  been  simultaneously  introduced  in 
the  latter  place.  Such  a  reference,  connecting  the  new  matter 
with  the  old,  the  original  writer  might  have  thought  of  intro- 
ducing ;  a  subsequent  compiler  would  scarcely  have  interpolated 
.  it,  where  nothing  existed  in  the  document  before  him  to  suggest 
it  to  his  mind.    If  then  we  may  reasonably  assume  the  subse- 
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quent  introductioa  of  the  section  entitled,  "  The  generations  of 
heavens  and  earth,"  what  was  thus  done  in  one  instance  may- 
have  taken  place  in  others  also.  Such  passages  as  vii.  1-10,^ 
•viii.  20-25,  and  others,  the  omission  of  which  would  not 
break  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  and  which  may  be 
thought  to  exhibit  a  somewhat  different  mental  habitude,  either 
as  regards  the  names  of  God,  or  in  other  respects,  from  their 
present  ^  context,  or  to  repeat  somewhat  needlessly  what  was 
already  told,  may  be  due  to  such  interpolation  by  the  author 
himself,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  original  composition  of 
the  book.  Few  works  are  free  from  such  additions  made  by 
their  own  authors  ;  and  in  an  age  when  the  art  of  composition 
was  not  cultivated  as  in  after  times,  less  care  may  have  been 
taken  to  avoid  the  appearances  of  the  more  recent  introduction 
of  the  passages  in  question.  In  the  investigation  already  made 
this  supposition  has  not  been  relied  on.  It  seemed  better  to 
judge  the  book  as  it  exists,  without  the  aid  of  any  such  con- 
jecture ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  good  case  has  been  made  out, 
independently  of  any  supposition  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  amiss, 
however,  to  suggest  here  the  possibility  of  a  subsequent  re- 
touchiQg  and  introduction  of  fresh  materials,  which  the  critics, 
who  may,  perhaps,  refuse  to  this  book  the  benefit  of  such  a 
conjecture,  are  yet  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  their  own  more 
artistically  constructed  writings. 

One  may  feel  the  less  scruple  in  claiming  for  a  singliB  author 
of  the  entire  book  this  privilege  of  introducing  new  matter  here 


^  The  connexion,  which,  as  we  have  abeadj  seen,  exists  between  the  seyeral  par- 
ticulars enjoined  in  vii.  1-5,  and  the  fulfilment  of  ttie  commands  as  stated  in  the 
succeeding  verses  (see  p.  368), renders  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  such  an  introduction 
by  the  author,  at  a  later  period,  must  have  extended  to  at  least  the  J;enth  verse.  But 
then  this  would  bring  together  parts,  on  the  differences  of  which  the  supposition 
of  their  different  authorship  has  been  grounded.  One  of  these  differences  is  the 
change  from  Jehovah  to  filohim,  and  the  other  the  absence  of  any  distinction  as 
regards  Uie  number  of  pairs,  when  the  distribution  of  clean  and  unclean  animals  is 
mentioned  in  v.  8.  If  only  vii.  1-5  were  subsequently  introduced,  as  above  sug- 
gested, then  the  author  must  have  taken  the  several  particulars  contained  in  the 
XHvine  command  firom  those  specified  in  the  succeding  verses,  and  put  them  in  the 
same  order.  The  necessity,  however,  of  multiplying  hypotheses  diminishes  the  pro- 
bability of  any  oonjectore. 
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and  there,  on  subsequent  reviews  of  his  writing,  and  at  times 
when  different  circumstances,  or  yariations  in  mental  habitude, 
may  have  occasioned  variations  of  phraseology,  since  the  Bishop 
of  Natal  himself,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  work,  has  claimed  the 
same  privilege  for  his  Jehovist,  Having  admitted  the  validity 
of  the  reasons  for  separating  the  portions  of  the  book  ascribed  to 
the  second  Elohist  from  those  of  the  Jehovist,  reasons  more  or 
less  valid,  as  the  legitimate  application  of  the  principle  of  sub- 
division, on  the  grounds  already  relied  on  for  separating  the 
Elohistic  parts,  he  still  thinks  these  portions  ascribed  to  the 
second  Elohist  may  have  been  written  by  the  Jehovist  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  from  the  principal  Jehovistic  parts.  Thus,  Pt.  V., 
p.  60,  he  speaks  of  the  probability  of  "  the  second  Elohist  being 
the  same  as  the  Jehovist,  only  writing  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
life,  before  he  had  acquired  that  freedom  and  fluency,  which 
seems  to  characterise  the  more  decidedly  Jehovistic  matter." 
And  again  in  p.  65  and  67,  and  several  times  elsewhere  through 
the  volume,  the  same  notion  is  put  forward  with  more  or  less 
confidence.  And  though  he  claims  for  these  parts  a  closer 
agreement  in  style  than  between  the  original  Elohist's  writing 
and  either,  yet  in  what  is  simply  a  matter  of  degree,  or  depends 
on  difference  of  circumstances,  greater  intervals  and  more  widely 
different  circumstances  might  have  occasioned  greater  diversity. 
The  brief  and  simple  style  of  much  of  the  Elohistic  parts  might 
reasonably  be  thought  to  indicate,  that  a  dry  abstract  of  leading 
facts  was  first  prepared,  which  was  afterwards  at  different  times 
enlarged  and  fiUed  up.  This,  however,  cannot  have  been  the  case 
with  some  of  the  fuller  portions  of  the  Elohistic  matter,  such  as 
eh.  i.  and  the  history  of  the  deluge,  which  may  have  been  written 
at  large  at  the  earlier  period,  the  rest,  though  in  parts  also 
fuller  than  others,  being  as  yet  mainly  only  sketched  out.  And 
thus  the  book  might  have  gradually  assumed  its  present  form  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  author. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  to  be  remarked,  that  the  unity 
of  the  book  rests  on  an  unbroken  tradition,  which  even  in  the 
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time  of  the  LXX.  appears  to  liave  been  as  unquestioiied  as 
it  was  in  subsequent  ages,  if  indeed  they  had  not  more  satis- 
isLctary  evidence  as  to  its  authorship  than  anj  mere  tradition, 
however  uninterrupted.  The  burden  of  proof  rests,  therefore, 
on  those  who  now  maintain  the  plurality  of  authorship ;  and 
those  who  advocate  the  unity  are  only  called  on  to  rebut  or 
debilitate  such  proof  as  may  be  adduced.  If  they  are  success- 
ful in  this,  they  are  not  obliged  to  produce  any  positive  proof  in 
support  of  the  traditionary  character  of  the  book,  which  may 
well  claim  to  hold  its  prescriptive  rights  until  they  have  been 
disproved.  That  the  arguments  reHed  on  in  proof  of  the 
plurality  of  authorship  have  in  some  cases  been  wholly  re- 
butted, in  others  so  much  weakened  as  to  be  of  little  force 
in  proof  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  and  that  the 
residue  are  quite  insufficient  to  establish  these  conclusions,  is  the 
least  that  may  be  claimed  as  the  result  of  the  foregoing  examin- 
ation. It  IB  hoped,  however,  that  many  positive  proo&  of  the 
unity  of  authorship  have  been  presented  irom  time  to  time,  and 
that  whatever  has  been  thus  adduced  as  direct  evidence  of  unity 
will  be  found  not  wholly  destitute  of  weight. 


NOTE  A. 
(Page  306,  Une  28.) 


In  drawing  conclusions  from  fragments  of  ancient  authors, 
Orphic  verses,  oracles,  and  such  like  remains  of  antiquity,  we 
should  remember  how  manifestly  corrupt  these  things  have 
in  many  instances  come  to  us,  taxing  the  ingenuity  of  the 
learned  either  to  elicit  meaning  troin  them,  or  to  restore  their 
metre.  However  the  conjectural  emendations  of  such  remains 
may  often  carry  with  them  the  self-evidence  of  their  success,  in 
many  cases  we  must  still  feel  considerable  doubt,  and  greatly 
distrust  such  amended  authorities  in  discussing  controverted 
questions.   Moreover  this  habit  of  applying  conjectural  emenda- 
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tion  to  corrupted  remains  of  ancient  authors  lias  not  been  a 
practice  adopted  only  by  modem  critics.  Ancient  critics  also 
tried  their  hands  in  this  way.  Thus  from  a  passage  of  Por- 
phyry, quoted  by  Warburton,  Divine  Legation^  B.  II.,  sect.  3, 
we  learn  that  this  writer,  a  great  collector  of  such  cnriosities, 
was  accustomed  thus  to  deal  with  what  he  hsis  transmitted  to 
later  times.  In  the  passage  referred  to,  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,  Porphyry  declares  to  God,  that  the  ancient 
oracles,  which  he  collected,  he  gave  without  addition  or  sub- 
traction as  regards  their  meaning,  though  he  corrected  erroneous 
readings,  used  clearer  for  more  obscure  expressions,  filled  up 
defective  metres,  and  drew  his  pen  through  what  seemed 
irrelevant  to  the  writer's  purpose.^  Now  though  he  adds  that 
he  preserved  the  sense  unaltered,  under  fear  of  the  punishment 
due  to  sacrilege,^  it  is  plain  that  remains  thus  dealt  with  can 
have  very  little  weight  as  authorities  in  regard  to  questions  of 
moment.  What  Porphyry  did  others  may  have  done  likewise, 
without  even  their  own  attestation  of  fidelity.  We  are  not  only 
obliged  to  trust  the  honesty  and  good  judgment  of  the  corrector, 
without  being  able  to  compare  the  amended  with  the  corrupted 
text,  but  we  are  also  deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  judging 
whether  the  quotation  belongs  to  its  pretended  date  by  the 
evidence  of  a  phraseology  corresponding  or  not  with  such  an 
age.  The  diction  being  modernised,  we  must  take  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  fragment  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  writer  who 
cites  it.  We  need  not  say  how  precarious  conclusions  drawn 
fix)m  such  authorities,  and  mainly  depending  on  them,  must 
necessarily  be  thought,  especially  when  it  is  on  the  diction  itself 
that  these  conclusions  rest.  It  is  plain  that  such  precarious 
inferences,  and  weakly  supported  conjectures,  can  never  be  justly 
allowed  to  disturb  the  existing  belief  on  any  subject  of  moment. 

^  *Erc2  kSyct  ri  O^ohs  ftapr6powu^  &s  oifB^v  oSrt  irp(Mrr^0cuca,  o9t9  i^iXoi^  rmf 
Xf^<rB4vrwr  cl  fi^  *'<'v  Xi^w  iifiafrtifi4ir/iv  Zu&pBwao^  ^  vpos  rh  ffwptarepoy  fura- 
fi4$\.iiKa,  ^  rh  fA^rphp  iKKtiirov  ivairA.'^pwraj  ff  ri  ruv  fiii  itphs  r^v  xp66€ffiv 
wrr9Uf6rrt»v  9Uypa^     Preep.  Evang.  iv.  7. 

^  *tis  r6r  T«  vovv  iutpcut^yri  r&y  PrtBitrr»p  Sccr^/ytfO'a,  c6Xai3o^/ACvof  r^y  ^fc  r^s 
ItpofvXiat  kwofidirnv  Sdnrv. 
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NOTE  B. 

{Page  311,  line  24.) 

Fuebst's  statement  that  Y^  (Gawan)  was  the  name  of  a 
Byblian  deity  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  article  by  Movers 
on  Phoenicia  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  CyclopsBdia,  if  not  inde- 
pendently derived  from  the  same  source.  But  Movers  there  only 
infers  the  existence  of  this  name  from  the  Fava^:  of  Lycophron 
and  Tzetzes.  As  an  explanation  of  Fava^  it  is,  however,  far 
more  probable,  than  the  conjectural  'lauo?,  which  the  Bishop  of 
JN^atal,  after  the  same  Movers,  adopts  in  support  of  his  theory, 
but  which  would  entirely  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  theory  it- 
self for  any  probability  it  might  possess. 


NOTE  C. 

{Page  812,  line  2.) 

In  reference  to  such  forms  as  ^A^Scuo^,  ZeficBcuo^,  and  other 
like  names  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  termination  au>?  is  the  normal  representative  of  the  Hebrew 
terminations  *-t-  and  ^-r-^  common  in  gentile  adjectives,  but  not 
confined  to  adjectives  of  that  kind.  The  termination  ^-r-  in  proper 
names  of  men  may  have  been  the  pronominal  suffix,  but  the  names 
of  persons  ending  in  ^-=-  were  properly  adjectives  applied  as 
names,  and  expressive  of  personal  qualities  or  circumstances ;  see 
Ewald,  Krit.  Gramm,  Amfurhl^  §.  138.  These  proper  names 
in  the  canonical  books  are  commonly  represented  in  their 
Hebrew  form.  But  we  may  instance  the  name  Haggai,  which 
is  presented  with  a  Greek  termination  as  ^AyyaSo^.  And  this 
form  is  common  in  the  Apocryphal  books.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  first  book  of  Esdras  one  or  two  names  with  this  termination 
represent  names,  that  in  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra  appear  with 
the  termination  iah,  as  Safuuo^  for  Shemaiah.  But  the  names 
in  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Esdras  are  generally  corrupt.  Besides, 
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to  serve  the  purpose  for  wliich  the  name  AbdaDUS  is  adduced,  it 
is  not  enough  that  this  termination  might  represent  the  Hebrew 
termination  yaA.  To  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  use  of  this  element 
in'  the  composition  of  Phosnician  names  it  should  be  the  proper 
representative  of  that  termination,  and  not  regularly  represent 
any  other.  This  not  being  the  case,  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
instance  like  ^AfiSaSo^  can  prove  nothing.  To  say  the.  least,  it 
is  more  likely  to  represent  one  termination  than  the  other.  To 
argue  from  the  mere  possibility  of  its  being  used  irregularly  is 
quite  inadmissible  in  the  present  case. 


NOTE  D. 

(Page  316,  Une  7.) 

That  the  Phoenicians  in  later  times  may  have  adopted 
religious  words  and  notions  from  the  Jews,  might  be  thought 
probable  from  the  case  of  the  Syro-PhcDuician  woman  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels.  An  imitation  may  have  taken  place  even  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Amos,  i.  9,  of 
"the  brotherly  covenant"  which  the  Tyrians  are  charged  with 
being  unmindful  of,  when  they  delivered  up  the  captivity  to 
Edom.  This  may  have  had  reference  to  the  league  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram.  Solomon  adopted  frt>m  the  Tyrians  the 
worship  of  the  Sidonian  Ashtoreth,  to  whom  he  built  a  temple  on 
the  Mount  of  Corruption  at  Jerusalem,  which  remained  with 
other  monuments  of  heathemsm  to  Josiah's  time,  when  they  were 
aU  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  Hiram,  as  mentioned 
in  1  Kings  v.  7,  saying  "  Blessed  be  Jehovah  this  day,  who  hath 
given  to  David  a  wise  son  over  this  great  people.''  It  was  not  as 
a  Tyrian  God  that  Hiram  thus  blessed  Jehovah,  but  as  the  God 
of  Israel.  This  appears  from  the  form  in  which  the  words  are 
given  in  2  Chron.  ii.  12.  He  there  says  it  was  "  because  Jehovah 
haih  loved  his  people,"  that  he  made  Solomon  king  over  them, 
and  then  adds  "Blessed be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  that 
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made  heaven  and  earth.''  In  this  Jehovah's  people  are  not  man- 
kind in  general,  nor  Tyrians  as  well  as  Israelites,  but  Israel 
alone.  Hiram  recognises  the  God  of  Israel,  and  adopts  the 
Israelite  addition, ''  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  just  as  Abraham 
recognised  the  El-Elion  of  Melchizedek,  and  adopted  the  addition, 
"  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth."  Such  an  adoption  of  Hebrew 
worship  by  the  Phoenicians  was  much  more  consistent  with  their 
idolatrous  notions,  than  was  Solomon's  adoption  of  heathenish 
worship  with  the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  interchange 
is  highly  probable.  Indeed  we  have  some  slight  evidence  of  its 
existence  on  this  occasion,  as  just  shown,  though  not  of  its  sub- 
sistence as  long  a9  that  of  the  idolatrous  worship  amongst  the 
Israelites  borrowed  from  the  Tyrians.  Whether  the  expression  in 
Ezekiel  xxviii.  14,  "Thou  wast  upon  the  holy  mountain  of  God," 
has  any  reference  to  this  matter  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  if  it  were 
proved,  which  it  has  not  been,  that  the  name  Jehovah,  or  the 
shorter  form  Jah,  was  at  any  time  employed  by  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Biblical  history  itself,  according  to  its  own  manner  of  repre- 
senting the  case,  would  sufficiently  account  for  such  a  fact, 
without  the  monstrous  hypothesis  that  the  Israelites  borrowed 
the  name  from  them  at  the  late  period  that  is  alleged,  or  at 
any  time. 
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